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BIeN  of  letters  pass  their  lives  in  a  course  so  tranquil  and  uni- 
fonn,  it  is  generallv  supposed,  as  to  furnish  but  few  mcidents  for 
the  labours  dl  the  Dioerapher  or  the  entertainment  of  his  readers* 
Manldnd  are  attracted  rather  by  what  is  brilUant  in  character  and 
dbring  in  action,  than  b;^  the  less  splendid  achievements  of  learning 
^nd  piety*  The  e^^ploits  of  the  hero  are  recounted  with  applause 
whi\e  he  is  livings  and  after  his  death  are  enrolled  with  admiration 
on  the  records  (U  nations ;  but  the  Minister  of  Cbrist  must  usuallj^ 
wait  to  receive  his  honours  in  eternity,  and  expect  the  due  esti- 
mate of  his  labours  only  as  they  are  written  on  the  tablet  of  the 
skies* 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  remark*  Sometimes 
the  eood  man,  by  the  uncommon  powers  of  his  mind,  by  peculiar 
iociaents  in  his  life,  by  having  exerted  a  commanding  influence  on 
the  interests  of  the  puolic,  or  by  having  acquired  an  unusual  share 
in  their  affections ;  presents  the  most  attractive  subject  of  biogra- 
phy* Contemporaries  indulge  a  strong  desire  to  view  more  mi- 
nutely the  life  and  character  of  the  man,  whose  living  excellence 
they  nave  often  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and  posterity  receive  with 
admiration  the  history  of  one  who  so  widely  blessed  a  preceding 
generaticm. 

The  AuqrHOR  of  the  following  Discourses  claims  a  high  rank 
among  men  of  this  class*  The  testimonies,  far  and  wide,  given  by 
the  pubUc  to  his  excellence,  the  heart-felt  sorrow  so  extensively 
occasioned  by  his  death,  and  the  honours  so  profusely  poured  up- 
on his  memory ;  persuade  us  that  we  shall  be  listened  to  with  lively 
interest,  while  we  attempt,  in  the  following  Memoir,  to  sketch 
the  most  important  incidents  of  his  life,  and  to  delineate  the  mt>st 
striking  traits  of  his  character* 

Timothy  Dwiort  was  bom  at  Northampton,  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D* 
1752*  His  parents  were  Timothy  and  Mary  D wight.  The  first 
ancestor  of  nis  father^s  family  in  this  country,  John  Dwight,  came 
from  Dedham  in  England,  and  settled  at  Deimam  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1637*  From  him,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  descended  in 
the  oldest  male  line ;  and  he  was  able  to  look  back  on  each  indi- 
vidual in  that  line,  including  five  generations,  and  reflect  that  be 
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was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  had  a  fair  reputation 
for  piety.  His  father  received  his  education  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  entered  on  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1744.  He  was  by 
profession  a  merchant,  and  owned  a  handsome  landed  estate  in 
the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  understand-' 
ing,  of  fervent  piety,  and  of  great  piuity  of  hfe.  His  mother  was 
the  third  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  many  years  the  minis- 
ter of  Northampton,  and  afterwards  president  of  Nassau-Hall — 
well  known  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  ablest  di- 
vines of  the  last  century.  She  possessed  uncommon  powers  of 
mind,  and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  knowledge,  has  rarely 
been  exceeded  by  any  of  her  sex  in  this  country.  Though  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age,  and  a  mother  at  eighteen,  she  found  time, 
without  neglecting  the  ordinary  cares  of  her  family,  to  devote  her- 
self with  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  instruction  of  this  son, 
and  her  numerous  family  of  children,  as  they  successively  claimed 
her  re^rd.  Perhaps  tew  instances  can  be  found,  in  which  this 
great  duty  has  been  performed  with  more  scrupulous  fidelity,  than 
in  the  case  now  under  consideration.  With  a  mind  originally  vi- 
gorous and  discriminating,  she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  the  conversation  of  men  of  literature,  who  resorted  in  great  num- 
bers to  her  father's  house ;  and  thus  was  forcibly  taught  the  im- 
portance of  tliat  learning,  the  effects  of  which  she  had  so  often  had 
opportunity  to  witness.  It  was  a  maxim  with  her,  the  soundness 
of  which  her  own  observation  through  life  fully  confirmed,  that 
children  generally  lose  several  years,  m  consequence  of  being  con- 
sidcrecj  })y  their  friends  as  too  young  to  be  taught.  She  pursued 
a  different  course  with  her  son.  She  began  to  instruct  him  almost 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak ;  and  such  was  his  eagerness  as 
well  as  his  capacity  for  improvement,  that  he  learned  the  alj^habet 
at  a  single  lesson  ;  and,  before  he  was  four  yeai's  old,  was  able  to 
read  the  Bible  with  ease  and  correctness.  His  father  was  so  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits,  that  he 
was  necessitated  to  confide  the  care  of  liis  family,  and  particularly 
the  superintendence  of  the  early  education  of  his  childrt  n,  chiefly 
to  their  mother.  With  the  benefit  of  his  father's  example  constant- 
ly before  him,  enforced  and  recommended  by  the  precepts  of  his 
mother,  he  was  sedulously  instructed  in  the  doctrines  ot  religion, 
as  well  as  the  whole  cu-clc  of  moral  duties.  She  taught  him,  u'om 
the  very  dawn  of  his  reason,  to  fear  God  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments ;  to  be  conscientiously  just,  kind,  aflectionate,  charita- 
ble, and  forgiving ;  to  preserve,  on  all  occasions  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  most  sacred  regaitl  to  truth  ;  and  to  relieve  the 
distresses  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  She 
aimed,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  enlighten  his  conscience,  to  make 
li'un  afraid  to  sin,  ancf  to  teach  him  to  hope  for  pardon  only  through 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  impressions  thus  made  upon 
his  mind  in  infancy  were  never  effaced. 
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A  great  proportion  of  the  insiruciion  which  he  received  before 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  «Ix  y^ar?.  vras  at  home  wiih  his  moih^*. 
Her  school-room  was  the  nur=cr}-.  Ker*-.  be  had  his  regular  hours 
for  study  as  in  a  school :  arid  :wice  e^ery  day  she  heard  hiiii  re- 
peat his  lesson.  Here,  in  add^iion  to  his  statr-d  lask.  r .  .&c.iched 
the  cradle  of  his  yoiUi5:**r  bro:htrs.  ^V'hea  hi*  lessoj.  .•  ii  reciied. 
he  was  permitted  to  read  such  bcoks  a^  he  chosv.  utiUI  the  limited 
period  was  expired.  Dunn^  these  iiiien-ais.  he  onen  read  over 
the  lustmcal  parts  of  tre  Bible,  aud  save  an  acco j/ti  of  toem  to 
his  mother.  So  deep  and  distir^: :  was  'Jie  impressiori  which  these 
narrations  then  made  upon  Lis  micd.  tlia:  their  minutest  icctdenu 
were  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  nenK»r\-.  His  rehsh  for  reading  was 
thus  eariy  formed,  arid  wa*  su-eri^ineued  by  ihe  cor.versa'jon  and 
example  of  his  p>arerits.  A:  ih*.  a^e  of  six.  he  was  sen:  to  the 
grammar-school,  where  he  ej^riy  be^-^i.T  lo  impc-nune  his  taiber  to 
permit  him  to  siudy  La 'in.  ThiS  w^s  donied.  irom  an  impression 
that  he  was  too  yoim^  lo  profit  by  studies  of  that  descripiion.  and 
the  master  was  charged  not  to  sunt- r  iiim  lo  en^^e  in  them.  It 
was  soon  found  [o  be  in  \~ain  lo  prohibi:  Lm  :  his  zeal  was  too 
great  to  be  controlled.  Noi  owninr  'Jie  necessary  bcoks.  he  a\-ailed 
himself  of  the  oppDrturJty  whc  u  'iie  eliicr  boys  wr-re  at  play  to 
borrow  theirs  :  and.  in  tiiis  w  jy.  w/.houi  his  fauior's  knowlcd;K:e  or 
the  master's  consent,  studied  through  Lilly'-  Latin  Grammar  twice. 
When  his  master  d:scovei*:d  :h-r  trcv-r:**  r.e  iia^-  made,  he  applied 
earnestly  to  his  &inr-r.  ani  ii.\:illy  or::^:ricd  a  reluctant  consent 
that  he  mi.e:ht  proceed;  :ho»:i:h  eve n-  encn  shor.  of  comful^ion  was 
used  to  cCscouras:':  him.  He  pursued  ihf:  study  of  the  larifipja^es 
with  j:reat  alacrity,  and  wo-id  La-.e  bees  prej-jped  for  admission 
into  College  at  ei^ht  years  of  iiZ^.-  l^id  :io:  a  disror.unuance  of 
the  school  inienrupiod  his  progi^^s,  and  ni-nJered  it  necessary  lor 
him  to  be  taken  home,  and  piacfr-i  a^ln  ur.icr  the  instnictiori  of 
his  mother.  By  her.  his  a::*'R*:.'»ri  wa*  r.ov  dre:t^d  'xt  tiie  study 
of  Geography  and  Hi --.or}".  Win,  r.o  ciher  htlp  ihisi.  Scimon'i 
Grammar,  the  onlv  v-vrk  on  ih*:-  --.'.I  c:  ;Ler.  :o  h-f-  piocurr-d  iri  the 
counlT}".  and  a  set  of  ''aiuable  n.ips  of  triO  fo Jr  '-^uarters  o!  irii 
globe,  under  the  fiithfjl  tu: :!■-■.  c:  :j*  iTi'i'-ier.  he  ix-came  th'.^ 
roughly  verged  in  thr  'V—er  •*:''^-/f-.  In  'he  iif.'.i".  r?is  ia'her'i 
librar\'  funti^hed  him  wim  mtr  if-^^^r.k  r.'.ok.- :  >:i  2  i .  -  '*dom  ;«nd 
affection  of  his  mother  v/nh  t'.r  riKr«^*s'ir\-  ^-;!  Jrtr.c^.  H»r  w's  pre- 
viouslv  fd miliar  wth  t?»e  his:orcuI  Z'tr.^  of  ■.-':  Ij!:ir.  She  nr-st 
turned  his  a:t»*ntiori  to  Joseph:;-*  a^.d  IVli';:-.!.  .  r-i  '.je  niore  mo- 
dem hi-ifor}-  of  the  Jew-.  Af.tr  this  h'-  rf^d  ii .!!....  llo'jk^'s  His- 
tory of  Rome.  Hls'.oiies  of  fjr.'*-ce  5:.d  EniU.::'^.  l:i'1  -'.ro'ini"!  of 
the  fir-t  -e'llers  of  N-  v.-Er.iidi.i.  ar. :  •.r.f:ir  -.v.:.-.  with  •he  l:/iirjns« 
Often  has  he  been  he^rd  to  sv.-.  {:•.•-'.  /jimcr.  .'-.ii  it!*  kr^ow ledge  of 
Greogjaphy  and  History  wa*  ar-^uiircd  a".  Lhi*  ".rr.'A  :  and  it  is  be- 
lievcil.  that  few  persons  have  p^*-e **•:■-:  a  mo/.:  extensive  or  accu- 
rate acquaintance  viih  either  of  the:^  *cie:.c':*.     This  aomcsilc 
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cdueatimi  lendencd  him  fond  of  home  and  of  the  company  of  his 
parents,  and  led  him  to  feel  a  livelier  interest  than  is  usual  with 
ooys  of  the  same  a^e,  in  the  conversation  ol  those  who  were  older 
4han  hinwelf.  It  wo  saved  him  from  the  school-boy  coarseness 
Bad  effinontery,  often  thought,  in  this  rough  world,  a  necessary  but  by 
no  joeans  an  omamental  appendage  of  the  youthful  character. 

His  father  was  particularly  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence ;  and  his  hospitable  house  was  the  well- 
kaown  resoit  of  gentlemen  of  this  character.  To  no  one  of  the 
fiunily  were  they  more  welcome,  than  to  his  son.  Even  at  this 
very  early  period  df  Ufe,  while  listening  to  their  conversation  on 
the  character  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  both  in  the  colonies  and 
in  Europe,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  was  made  upon  his 
mind;  and  he  then  formed  a  setded  resolution,  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  equal  those,  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter he  had  heard  so  highly  extolled. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  he  went  to  Middletown,  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  studies,  under  the  late  Rev.  Enoch  Huntington,  a 
centleman  of  high  classical  attainments.  He  boarded  in  the 
&mily,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  books  with  unusual  assiduity 
land  success.  Not  content  with  the  time  regularly  allotted  to  study 
in  the  school,  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  hours  at  home  in  intense 
^application.  So  entirely  was  his  mind  absorbed  by  his  books, 
loat  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  members  of  the  fismnily  to 
fBBs  through  his  room,  and  even  to  call  him  by  name,  without  being 
perceived  oy  him.  During  his  residence  at  Middletown,  his  con- 
duct was  mark^  with  the  strictest  propiiety,  his  manners  were 
amiable  and  affectionate,  his  attention  to  bis  studies  vras  intense  and 
unremitted,  and  his  progress  in  them  rapid  and  honourable.  When 
lie  left  MidkUetown,  he  had  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
die  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  had  read  not  only  those  clas- 
sical authors  which  were  necessary  for  admission  into  College, 
but  those  also  which  were  studied  during  the  two  first  years  of  a 
collegiate  life. 

In  September,  1765,  when  he  had  just  passed  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  Yale  College.  At  that  time, 
unfortunate] V,  the  freshman  class  had  no  stated  tutor;  but  were 
dependant  tor  their  instruction,  sometimes  upon  one  officer  of  col- 
lege, and  sometimes  upon  another :  a  state  of  things  too  irregular 
and  unsettled  to  produce  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  pupil. 
During  the  winter,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  arm ;  and, 
for  several  months  in  the  spring  and  summer,  he  was  prevented  bv 
sickness  from  pursuing  his  studies.  Near  the  close  of  the  Col- 
legiate year.  President  Clap  resigned  his  office ;  and  the  students 
for  a  short  time  were  dispersed :  a  series  of  calamities,  by  which 
the  year  was  in  a  considerable  measure  lost  to  him  as  a  student. 
The  discipline  of  College  had  been  for  several  years  chiefly  anni- 
hilated.   Loose  opinions  on  morals  and  religion,  prevailed  ex- 
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tensively  in  the  country,  and  their  pernicious  influence  was  too 
obviously  felt  in  the  various  seminaries  of  learning.  Owing  to  the 
liad  state  of  the  College  commons,  the  students  had  been  indulRed 
in  the  practice  of  providing  entertainments  at  their  rooms.  This 
naturally  producea  a  great  degree  of  inattention  to  their  studteSy 
and  |ave  rise  to  scenes  of  revelry  and  riot,  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  in 
siich  a  state  of  thin^  the  practice  of  gambling  had  become  un- 
happily prevalent  in  College.  Under  all  these  disadvantages, 
yovUg  Dwight  ^ined  consi&rable  reputation  for  genius  and  ac- 
quirements. His  information  and  address  rendered  his  society 
generally  pleasing.  It  was  courted,  even  by  members  of  the 
higher  classes,  wno  strongly  solicited  him  to  join  than  in  their 
pernicious  amusements.  But  the  instructions  of  his  parents  had 
made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  no  importunities 
of  this  nature  could  prevail  upon  him  to  engage  with  them  in  gam- 
bUng.  He  was  at  length  so  &r  wrought  upon,  however,  as  to 
play  for  amusement;  ami,  not  bein^  necessitated  to  study  his  les- 
sons, gradually  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  until  much  of  his  time 
was  wasted  in  this  manner.  In  no  instance,  however,  did  they  in- 
fluence him  to  play  for  money,  or  to  stake  even  a  faothing.  Yet 
playing  for  amusement  had  so  far  become  a  habit,  that  when  he 
returned  to  College,  upon  the  commencement  of  his  second  year, 
he  entered  upon  Uie  practice  with  considerable  ardour.  From  this 
danger  he  was  fortunately  rescued  by  the  exertions  of  his  tutor 
and  Kinsman,  die  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  late  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut ;  to  whom,  for  this  and  many 
other  acts  of  kindness,  shown  him  while  a  member  of  College,  m 
ever  after  acknowledged  himself  to  be  most  deeply  indebted* 
During  the  so[Aom(Hre  year,  he  was  badly  poisoned ;  by  reason  of 
wluch  ne  was  confined  at  his  father^s  house  four  months,  and  obli- 
ged to  Ascontinue  his  studies  during  that  period. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  foregoing  recitsd,  that  the  two  first  years 
of  his  collegiate  Ufe  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

On  commencing  his  Junior  vear,  he  devoted  himself  seriously  to 
study.  He  was  now  fifteen :  had  lost  a  great  part  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  and  had  but  two  remaining,  in  which  he  might  hope 
to  redeem  his  loss,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  fiiture  usefiilness  and 
respectalrility.  He  entered  on  the  studies  of  the  year  with  great 
zeal,  and  pursued  them  with  unremitting  assiduity  and  perseve- 
rance. At  that  tune  College-prayers  were  attended  at  half  past  five 
o'clock  in  the  momine,  in  the  winter,  and  at  half  past  four  in  the 
summer.  He  began  me  year  by  qualifyin(|[  himself,  every  morn- 
ing, to  construe  and  parse  a  hundred  lines  in  Homer  before  pray- 
ers. This  lesson,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  regular  College-ex- 
ercises, was,  (^  course,  acquhred  by  candle-lieht;  and  his  object 
in  attending  to  it  was,  to  render  himself  more  tnoroughljr  master  of 
the  Greek  language,  dmn  he  could  expect  to  become  id  the  com* 
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mon  round  of  studies  pursued  by  his  class.  The  lesson,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, was  gradually  increased  to  a  much  larger  quantity.  His 
eyes  being  seriously  affected  by  this  intense  application,  at  such 
unseasonaole  hours,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  foundation  was 
thus  early  laid  of  that  weakness  in  them,  which  caused  him  so 
much  distress  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  year,  he  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  hand- 
writing ;  and  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions,  attained  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  penmanship,  that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  So  ele- 
gant, indeed,  was  his  writing,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  distinguish- 
ed from  the  handsomest  engravings.  We  have  seen  several  of  the 
Diplomas  which  he  wrote  for  his  particular  friends,  and  think  some 
of  them  decidedly  more  beautiful  than  the  usual  copper-plate  im- 
pression. 

This  is  the  earliest  period  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  paid 
any  attention  to  poetry  and  music.  The  date  of  his  first  poetical 
composition  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cimens, however,  are  preserved,  which  bear  the  date  of  1767,  and, 
of  course,  were  written  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His 
attachment  to  music,  particularly  sacred  music,  was  ardent.  His 
voice  was  at  once  melodious  ana  powerful ;  and  his  ear  exquisite- 
ly discriminating.  He  began  a  collection  of  church  music  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  left  it  unfinished,  probably  because  it  in- 
terfered with  his  more  severe  and  important  pursuits. 

This  may,  with  propriety,  be  considered  as  the  era  of  his  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  study,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  conmiencement  of  the  year  he  formed  a  resolution,  to  which 
he  faithfully  adhered  during  the  remainder  of  his  collegiate  life,  to 
employ  fourteen  hours  each  day  in  close  application  to  his  studies. 
Such  intense  and  unwearied  diligence,  with  the  aid  of  his  natural 

fenius,  soon  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  placed 
im  among  the  first  of  his  class.  He  received  the  degree  ot 
Bachelor  cm  Arts  in  the  year  1769,  when  he  was  a  little  past  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  At  the  Commencement,  but  a  single  appoint- 
ment was  maoe  from  the  class  which  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelors.  Before  givinc  it  out,  the  President  sent  for  Dwight 
and  Strong,*  and  informed  them  that,  in  Uie  view  of  the  officers  of 
College,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  equally  deserving 
of  the  appointment ;  but  as  Strong  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  it 
would  be  given  to  him  at  that  time,  and  to  Dwight  when  the  class 
entered  on  the  degree  of  Masters. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  College,  he  was  employed  to  take 
chai^  of  a  grammar-school,  at  New-Haven.  In  this  situation  he 
continued  two  years,  highly  esteemed  as  an  instructer,  both  by  his 
pupils  and  theu:  parents.    This  was  the  conunencement  of  that 

*  The  late  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartford. 
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course  of  life,  which,  with  very  little  interruption,  he  pursued  for 
nearly  fifty  years  :  a  course  of  life,  in  which  Providence  had  pe- 
culiarly Qualified  him  to  excel.  Probably  few  men  have  lived, 
who,  in  tne  same  mode,  have  rendered  more  eminent  services  to 
mankind. 

During  these  two  years,  he  made  creat  advancement  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  His  time  was  regularly  divided,  and  occupied : 
six  hours  in  each  day  in  school ;  eight  hours  in  close  and  severe 
study ',  and  the  remaining  ten  hours  in  exercise  and  sleep. 

In  September,  1771,  when  he  was  past  nineteen,  he  was  chosen 
a  tutor  in  Yale  College.  In  this  situation  he  remained  for  six 
succeeding  years,  performing  its  duties  with  distinguished  success 
and  reputation. 

When  he  entered  upon  the  office,  more  than  half  the  members 
of  his  class  were  older  than  himself*,  and  the  freshman  who  waited 
upon  him  i^-as  thirty-two  years  of  age.*  Notwitlistanding  a  cir- 
cumsiauce  generally  so  disadvantageous,  he  proceeded  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  with  firmness  and  assiduity ;  and,  in 
a  short  timCj  gained  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  government  and 
instructiou  of  his  class  rarely  known  in  the  former  experience  ot 
the  College.  It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  study  of  the 
classics  and  of  the  mathematics  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
vigorously  pursued,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  several  superior 
men ;  and  the  discipline  of  the  seminary  raised  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard. Ilis  associates  were  men  of  distinguished  talents;  and  by 
their  Uiiited  effi>rts  the  institution  soon  acquired  a  new  and  most 
important  character.  The  study  of  rhetoric  had  been,  till  then,  in 
a  great  measure  neglected.  The  period  from  1771  to  1777,  will 
ever  be  considered  as  forming  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  College. 
Through  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Howe,  Tinimbull,  and 
Dwighi,  a  tastp  for  those  pursuits  was  excited,  the  eflfccts  of  which 
have  been  experienced  to  the  present  time.  The  "'  art  of  speaking" 
had  previously  been  thought  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.  Of  so 
much  importance,  however,  was  it  considered  by  these  gentlemen, 
that  they  not  only  taught  it  to  their  respective  classes,  but,  from  time 
to  time,  went  upon  the  College  stage  to  enforce  their  precepts  by 
their  example.  Poetry  was  cultivated  by  them,  especially  by 
Trumbull  and  Dwight,  witli  all  the  enthusiasm  of  genius.  It  was  in 
the  first  year  of  his  tutorship,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  that  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  commenced  writing  the  Conquest  or  Canaan,  a 
regular  epic  poem,  founded  upon  the  portion  of  sacred  history  to 
which  its  title  refers,  and  which  was  finished  in  the  year  1 774,  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

No  tutor  was  ever  more  faithful  in  the  instruction  of  his  class. 
His  attention  to  their  oratory,  has  been  mentioned.     In  addition  to 

*  David  Bushnell,  a  man  of  itrong  mechanical  genius,  and  the  inrtDtor  of 
^*  the  Submarina  Boat." 
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the  customary  mathematical  studies,  he  carried  them  through  sphe* 
rics  and  fluxions,  and  went  as  far  as  any  of  them  would  accompa- 
ny  him  into  the  Principia  of  Newton.  He  also  deUvered  to  them  a 
series  of  lectures  on  style  and  composition,  on  a  plan  very  similar 
to  that  contained  in  the  Lectures  of  Blair,  which  were  not  publish- 
ed until  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  His  appUcation  to  study 
during  the  time  he  remained  in  office  was  intense.  He  beean  to 
study  so  early  in  the  mornine  as  to  reauire  candle-Ught,  ana  con- 
tinued the  employment  until  Tate  at  nignt. 

While  a  tutor,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  The  disease 
affected  him  mildly ;  but,  upon  his  recovery,  he  too  soon  resumed 
his  former  habit  oi  severe  appUcation  to  study.  Long  before  this, 
his  eyes  had  been  greatly  weakened,  and  probably  for  that  reason 
were  more  sensibly  affected  by  the  small-pox.  On  being  subject- 
ed to  such  rigorous  exefcise,  before  they  had  recovered  their  na- 
tural energy,  they  were  so  far  injured  as  to  cause  him,  through  life, 
a  great  degree  of  pain  and  embarrassment. 

In  the  year  1 772,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.     On 
that  occasion  he  delivered,  as  an  exercise  at  the  public  Commence- 
ment, ^^  A  Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry  of  the 
Bible."     This  production,  composed  and  delivered  by  a  youth  of 
twenty,  on  a  subject  then  so  new  and  of  such  high  interest,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  audience  with  the  strongest  marks  of  approl^tion.  A 
copy  was  immediately  requested  for  the  press ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards re-published,  both  in  this  country  aiul  in  Europe.     We  have 
seen  it  mentioned,  in  several  instances,  with  very  high  respect,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     It  is  now  rarely  to  oe  met  with. 
Those  who  have  read  it,  need  not  be  informed,  mat  it  was  an  effort 
of  no  conunoii  character.     It  unfolded,  at  that  early  age,  the  bolder 
features  of  the  author^s  mind ;  and  evinced  uncommon  maturity  of 
judgment  and  taste.     The  style  is  dignified  and  manly,  and  formed 
by  a  standard  truly  classical.     The  field  of  thought  was  new  in  this 
country.    The  Lectures  of  Lowth,  if  then  published,  were  not 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  work, 
except  the  Bible  itself,  to  which  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  plan  or  his  illustrations.     The  knowledge  of  cri- 
ticism displayed  in  it  is  profound;  the  conceptions  are  bold  and  ori- 
ginal; the  images  are  oeautiful  and  distinct;  and  the  very  spirit 
which  breathes  in  the  Sacred  Writers,  appeal^  to  animate  ms  own 
mind.   This  was  his  only  efibrt,  in  public,  which  his  father  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  diu'ing  his  residence  in  College  as  a 
tutor,  he  engaged  deeply  in  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Mathematics.  Among  the  treatises  on  this  science  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed,  was  Newton's  Principia,  which  he  studied 
with  the  utmost  care  and  attention ;  and  demonstrated,  in  course, 
all  but  two  of  the  propositions,  in  that  profound  and  elaborate  work. 
This  difficult  but  delightful  science,  in  which  the  mind  is  alwajrs 
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guided  bj  dertainh/  in  its  discovery  of  truth,  so  fully  engrossed  his 
attention,  and  his  thoughts,  that,  for  a  time,  he  lost  even  his  relish 
for  poetry ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  his  fondness  (or  it 
was  recovered. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  tutorship,  he  attempted,  by  re- 
stricting his  diet,  to  remove  the  necessity  for  bodily  exercise,  and 
yet  to  secure  himself  finom  the  dulness  incident  to  a  full  habit  and 
inactive  life.  He  began  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  his  food  at 
£nner,  and  mdualU'  reduced  it,  until  he  confined  himself  to 
twelve  mouthmls.  After  a  six-month^s  experiment  of  this  regimen, 
being  still  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  its  efiects.  and  feeling  less 
clearness  of  apprehension  than  was  desirable,  he  confined  hmiself 
for  a  consideraole  perio*!  to  a  vc^table  diet,  without,  however, 
increasing  tiie  quantity.  His  other  meals  were  proportionally 
light  and  abstemious. 

After  this  system  of  study  and  diet  had  been  pursued  about  a 
twelve-month,  his  health  began  insensibly  to  dechnc,  and  his  con- 
stitution, naturally  vigorous,  to  give  way.     During  the  simmier 
of  1774,  he  first  perceived  the  reality  of  this  change,  but  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  cause.    Though  he  had  sudered  several  distressing 
attacks  of  the  bilious  colic  before  the  CoUeze-Commencement,  yet 
after  the  vacation  he  renewed  the  same  course  of  reeimen  ajxl  of 
application  to  study.     But  a  shor.  time  had  elapseo  before  these 
attacks  were  repeated  with  increa.^  violence;  and  his  fiiends 
becoming  seriouslv  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  informed 
his  connexions  of  Lis  situation.     His  father,  on  hiis  arri^-al  at  New- 
Haven,  found  that  his  disoHer  had  indeed  made  dre^iful  ravages 
in  his  constitution.     His  frame  was  emactat#^.  h.rA  his  strc-ngth  so 
&rreduced,  that  it  was  with  extreme  iiSir'A'y  he  could  be  con- 
veyed to  Nort*' impton.     ^^'hfr.  ht  Ui'  N  w-Hivr-n.  his  iirieiKb 
and  his  popds  took  leave  of  nun.  a^  ih<.-v  -^oppo^'  ^L  for  tLe  hat 
time:  and  ke  had  hiinsr^f  re '•'-:::-«»<:  \.\  hr •<:  of  rwxvery.     In 
the  course  of  two  months  he  had  nifi^Ur'-ri  severe  at'^f.k-  of  Hjt 
disease.     An  eminent  physician,  whom  he  now  consulted,  after 
successfully  adminisierin?  to  his  immf-r^Sfte  reLef.  recommer^ied 
to  him,  among  other  thin-^s.  a  d^ily  course  of  v;sromus  Ixjdilv  ex- 
ercise, as  the  only  means  of  rcstori.i^  his  co:*f*jiiition  to  its  pnaal- 
tive  visour.     He  followed  his  advice.'  arid.  wit.^jn  a  twr;|veHXKprith, 
walked  upwards  of  two  Lhousa<id  mi:«rs.  and  n>ie  on  h/jr«ebarJc 
upwards  of  three  thou<^nd.     To  his  p^r^^veraiK*  in  this  lyttem. 
te  was  probablv  indebted  for  hi*  r^ov*:rj-.  as  weil  as  for  the  mw 
mteiTupted  health  and  rigour  of  coi**Jtu{ioo  which  he  enjoyed  (or 
the  ensuing  forty  years. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Dwi^t  un:t^  himself  to  tl^  OAhtfgt 

chunrlu    At  this  time,  it  was  bs  expectation  to  pi;r«je  the  prac^ 

tice  of  law;  and,  towards  theckwe  of  his  nts^^knc^  In  College  as 

a  XxnoTj  his  studies  were  directed  towards  that  ohjtfX, 

The  fint  ckss  which  he  imtnicUBd  eiMnd  on  the  decree  of 
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Bacliclors  in  September,  1775,  the  year  before  the  declaration  of 
independence.  At  that  time  he  dchvered  them  a  "Valedictory 
Address,"  every  where  sparkling  indeed  with  briUiant  imagery, 
but  every  where  fraught  also  with  strong  thoughts  and  noble  con- 
ceptions. In  two  points  of  view  it  deserves  notice  :  It  unfolds  to 
his  pupils  the  duty  of  fixing  on  a  very  high  standard  of  character 
as  intelligent  and  as  moral  beings,  in  a  manner  which  proves  at 
once  that  this  was  Hterally  the  rule  which  governed  his  own  con- 
duct, and  that  he  was  admirably  ouahfied  to  influence  others  to 
adopt  it ;  it  also  communicates  to  tnem  views  of  the  growth  and 
ultimate  importance  of  this  country,  which  were  at  once  new, 
noble,  and  prophetic. 

In  March,  1777,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Woolsey,  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Esquire,  of  Long-Island,  the 
class-mate,  room-mate,  and  intimate  fiiend  of  his  father.  They 
had  eight  sons,  of  whom  six  survive  their  father.  Mrs.  Dwight  is 
still  hving. 

In  May  of  the  same  year.  College  was  broken  up.  The  students 
left  New-Haven  ot  the  commencement  of  the  vacation,  and  pur- 
sued their  studies  during  the  summer  under  their  respective  tutors, 
in  places  less  exposed  to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Mr. 
Dwight  retired  with  his  class  to  Weathersfield,  and  remained  with 
them  till  September.  Early  in  June  he  was  Hcensed  as  a  preacher, 
by  a  committee  of  the  Northern  Association,  in  his  native  county 
of  Hampshire,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Beside  instructing 
his  class  during  the  summer,  he  preached  on  the  Sabbath  at  Ken- 
sington, a  parish  in  Weathei*sfiela. 

The  following  fact  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  respect  and  affec- 
ion  vnih  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  students.  It  being  well 
ascertained  that  the  existing  head  of  the  College  would  relinquish 
Jus  connexion  with  it,  the  students,  as  a  body,  drew  up  and  sign- 
ed a  petition  to  the  Corporation,  that  he  might  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  It  was  owing  to  his  own  interference,  that  the  appli- 
cation was  not  formally  made. 

He  left  College  early  in  September,  and  soon  after  was  appoint- 
ed Chaplain  to  General  Parsons'  brigade,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
division  of  General  Putnam,  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  British  army  and  navy,  this  oflSce  is  too  often  filled  by  men 
who  are  distinguished  only  for  their  ignorance  and  profligacy. 
IVe  are  also  compelled  to  admit,  that,  during  our  late  war,  this 
^vas  most  extensively  true  of  those  who  held  the  same  stations 
among  our  own  forces.  But  in  our  war  of  the  revolution  the  very 
contrary  was  the  fact.  The  generous  enthusiasm  which  then  per- 
vaded the  country,  not  only  prompted  our  young  men  of  honour 
in  civil  hfe  to  take  the  field,  but  mduced  many  of  our  clergy,  of 
the  first  reputation  for  piety  and  talents,  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  staff.  The  soldier  of  the  revolution  need  not  be  told  how 
animating  were  their  sermons  and  their  prayers,  nor  how  correct 
and  exemplary  were  their  lives. 
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Mr.  Dwight  joined  the  army  at  West  Point  in  October,  1777, 
Although  the  scene  was  entirely  new  to  him,  he  was  not  idle  nor 
inattentive  to  the  business  which  now  devolved  upon  him.  He 
performed  the  appropriate  duties  of  his  office  with  strict  punctu- 
ality, and  with  uncommon  reputation.  The  troops  who  composed 
the  brigade  were,  principally,  Connecticut  farmers ;  men  who  had 
been  soberly  educated,  and  who  were  willing  to  listen  to  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  even  in  a  camp.  On  the  Sabbath,  they  heard  him 
with  profound  attention.  During  the  week,  they  beheld  him  ex- 
erting himself,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  instruct  them  in  morals 
and  religion.  Several  oi  his  discourses  delivered  to  tlie  whole 
army,  owing  partly  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  partly  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  times,  gained  him  high  reputation  with  the  American 
public.  He  also  wrote  several  patriotic  songs,  which  were  uni- 
versally popular.  They  were  favourite  songs  with  the  soldiers, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  kindle  their  enmusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  One  of  them,  his  "  Columbia,"  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten :  it  opened  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  on  a  prpspect  new, 
oriiliant,  and  delightful ;  and  exhibited  in  distinct  vision  the  risine 
glories  of  our  infant  empire.  His  connexion  with  the  army  enabled 
him  to  form  an  extensive  acquaintance  ^vith  many  officers  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  among  them  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  rank  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  That  great  man  honoured  liim  with  flattering 
attentions.  Mr.  Dwight  ever  remembered  his  kindness  with  lively 
gratitude,  and  entertained  for  his  character  and  services,  military 
and  civil,  the  highest  respect  and  veneration. 

He  remained  in  the  army  a  little  more  than  a  year,  when  the 
news  of  his  father^s  death,  which  reached  him  near  the  close  of 
October,  1778,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  office, 
in  order  to  console  his  mother  under  that  severe  affliction,  and  to 
assist  her  in  the  support  and  education  of  her  numerous  famil}r. 
On  leaving  the  army,  he  received  from  his  brother  officers,  parti- 
cularly from  Generals  Putnam  and  Parsons,  as  well  as  from  the 
soldiers  of  the  brigade,  the  most  grateful  testimonies  of  respect 
and  kindness. 

His  father,  in  the  midst  of  health  and  usefulness,  had  sone  in 
the  summer  of  1776  to  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  provi- 
ding a  settlement  in  that  country  for  two  of  his  sons,  by  whom  be 
was  accompanied.  Himself,  with  his  brother-in-law,  General 
Lyman,  haa  grants  from  the  crown  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the 
southwest  angle  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Mississippi,  comprising 
the  present  township  of  Natchez,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
adjacent  country.  Here  he  commenced  a  settlement  under  pros- 
perous circumstances ;  but,  near  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
lell  a  victim  to  the  disease  of  the  climate.  He  died  at  NaU;hez. 
His  two  sons,  in  company  with  the  other  aiiventur^-rs,  cr^Msed 
the  country  through  the  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  winter;  anrl, 
after  innumerable  dangers  and  hardships,  reached  the  sea-coast 
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of  Georgia  in  safety.  An  account  of  this  expedition  will  be  found 
in  the  Travels  of  President  Dwight.  Rarely  have  we  met  with  a 
more  interesting  or  melancholy  story.  The  original  papers  con- 
taining the  grant  were  unhappily  lost;  and  the  family  have  never 
been  able  to  substantiate  ttieir  title  to  the  land.     Mr.  Dwight^s 

Esrsonal  grant  was  a  considerabh  part  of  the  township  of  Natchez. 
e  left  a  widow  and  thirteen  chiKlren,  ten  of  whom  were  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the 
eldest,  and  on  him  devolved  tlic  care  of  the  family,  at  a  period 
when  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered  the 
task  peculiarly  difficult  and  laborious.  From  the  time  of  his  en- 
tering on  the  Bachelor's  deeree  at  College,  to  his  leaving  the 
army,  he  had  subjected  his  lather  to  no  expense  for  his  own  sup- 
port. The  intelligence  of  his  death,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country,  did  not  reach  the  family  until  near  a 
twelve-month  after  the  event  had  happened.  Upon  receiving  the 
information,  he,  with  as  Uttle  delay  as  possible,  removed  his  own 
£unily  to  Nj)rthampton,  and  undertook  the  performance  of  the  new 
duties  which  providentially  had  devolved  upon  him,  with  the  great- 
est promptitude  and  cheerfulness.  In  this  situation  he  passed  five 
years  of  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life ;  performing  in  an 
exemplary  manner  the  offices  of  a  son  and  a  brother,  and  ofa  guar- 
dian to  the  younger  children.  Here,  he  was  emphatically  the  staff 
and  stay  of  the  family.  The  government  and  education  of  the 
children,  as  well  as  the  daily  provisions  for  their  wants,  depended 
almost  exclusively  on  his  exertions.  The  elder  as  well  as  the 
younger  were  committed  to  his  care,  and  loved  and  obeyed  him  as 
their  fiaither.  The  filial  affection  and  dutiful  respect  and  obedience 
which  he  exhibited  towards,  his  mother,  and  the  more  than  frater- 
nal kindness  with  which  he  watched  over  the  well-being  of  his  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  deserve  the  most  honourable  remembrance.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  he  postponed  his  own  establishment  for 
Kfe,  and  a  provision  for  his  family.  To  accompLtih  it,  though 
destitute  of  property,  he  reUnquished  in  their  favour  his  own 
proportion  of  the  family  estate;  laboured  constantly  for  five 
years  with  a  diligence  and  alacrity  rarely  exampled;  and  con- 
tinued his  paternal  care  and  exertions  and  liberality  long  after 
his  removal  fi^m  Northampton.  Often  have  we  heard  his  mother, 
who  died  only  ten  years  since,  acknowledge,  in  language  of  elo- 
quent affection  and  gratitude,  his  kindness  and  faithfulness,  and 
honourable  generosity  to  her  and  to  her  children.  The  respect 
which  she  lelt  and  manifested  towards  him,  though  perhaps  not 
his  inferior  in  native  powers  of  mind,  resembled  the  affection  of  a 
dutiftd  child  towards  ner  father,  rather  than  the  feelings  of  a  mo- 
ther for  her  son.  Durine  this  period,  he  laboured  through  the 
week  upon  the  farm,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath  to  different 
vacant  congregations  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  also  esta- 
Miflhed  a  school  at  Noithampton,  tor  the  instruction  of  youth  of 
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both  sexes,  which  was  aknost  immediately  resorted  to  bj  such  a 
number  of  pupils,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
two  assistants.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  dispersed  condition 
of  the  College  at  New-Haven,  and  to  his  establishea  character  as  an 
instructer,  a  part  of  one  of  the  classes  in  that  seminary  repaired  to 
Northampton,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  care  as  tneir  pre- 
ceptor. To  them  he  devoted  his  own  mmiediate  attention,  until 
they  had  completed  their  regular  course  of  collegiate  studies.  The 
school  was  continued  during  his  residence  there,  and  uniformly 
maintained  an  extensive  and  distinguished  reputation.  At  the  same 
time,  he  preached  almost  without  intermission  upon  the  Sabbath^ 
with  increasing  popularity.  For  about  one  year,  commencing 
with  the  winter  of  1778 — 1779,  he  supplied  the  vacant  congrega- 
tion of  Westfield  ;  the  year  following,  that  of  Muddy-Brook,  a  pa* 
rish  of  Deerfield ;  and  the  year  after,  that  of  South  Hadley.  He 
often  mentioned  it  to  the  honour  of  the  people  of  Muddy-Brook, 
that  they  paid  him  for  preaching,  not  in  the  depreciated  currency 
of  the  countiT,  but  in  specie,  or  wheat  at  the  specie  price,  at  his 
election.  The  compensation  which  he  received  for  preaching,  as 
well  as  the  profits  ot  his  school,  were  all  expended  m  the  support 
of  the  common  family. 

A  strong  disposition  was  manifested,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Northampton,  to  employ  him  in  civil  life.  In  the 
county  conventions  of  Hampshire  he  repeatedly  represented  the 
tO¥m ;  and,  in  connexion  with  a  few  inoividuals,  met  and  resisted 
that  spirit  of  disor^nization  and  licentiousness  which  was  then  un- 
happily prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  which  had  too 
visible  an  influence  in  an  assembly  often  fluctuatine  and  tumultu- 
ous. It  was  owing  eminently  to  his  exertions,  and  those  of  his 
colleague,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  in  opposition  to  the  current 
of  popular  feehng,  and  to  no  small  weight  of  talents  and  influence, 
that  tne  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  the  most  important  county  in  the  state.  Twice  he 
consented  to  serve  the  town  as  their  representative  in  the  state 
legislature.  This  was  in  the  years  1781  and  1782,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war  of  independence ;  when  subjects  of  an  inte- 
resting and  perplexing  nature,  growing  out  of  the  great  controver- 
sy in  which  the  country  had  so  long  been  engaged,  extensively 
S^itated  the  public  nund,  and  engrossed  leeislative  attention, 
very  thing  was  then,  in  a  sense,  unsettled.  That  war  had 
sundered  not  only  the  cords  which  fastened  the  colonies  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  but  those,  also,  which  bound  them  to  each  other.  The 
old  foundations  were,  in  a  sense,  destroyed ;  and  new  ones  were 
to  be  established.  Many  of  the  old  laws  and  regulations  were  to 
be  altered ;  and  others,  accommodated  to  the  state  of  freedom  and 
iadependeiice,  were  to  be  devised  and  instituted.  A  sense  of  sub- 
ordination and  obedience  to  law,  was,  also,  to  be  cherished,  in- 
Hcad  of  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  then  wulely  prevalent.    In  this 
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iiiuai>/n,  wwwiperieoced  as  he  was  in  the  business  of  a  politician, 
4jf  ^  k^flaf/ir,  Lfc  at  orjce  became  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
iftdttu^fjfjiiJ  ttkurmkjen  of  that  bodv,  and  was  greatly  admired  and  dis- 
Uii^j  Hj^  ifjf  hi«  talents  and  eloquence.     All  his  exertions  were 
ijti  "^  wifr  '^  g'^  order  and  good  morals ;  and  indicated  a  steady 
^^jtr'tiisj^^tii  u*  tljjT;  principleb  of  rational  liberty,  and  decided  hos- 
uh'y  '/^  Jx^-ntioufcfUfbfc.    On  one  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  prove 
fait  #VvM;^^n  Uf  the  inU'r».'fcts  of  learning.     A  petition  for  a  grant  in 
&>'/(if  ot  Harvard  College  was  before  the  legislature.     At  that 
Un^  *«>;h  grant*  were  unpopular.     That  spirit  of  honourable  Ube- 
f»Liv,  which  iM/w  haripily  characterizes  the  legislature  and  people 
fit  that  r:i;fnrnonwcfalin,  was  then  far  from  being  universally  ope- 
rative*    During  hiif  occasional  absence  from  the  house,  the  peti- 
Ui9U  had  Uren  csilh»d  up ;  and,  after  finding  but  few,  and  those  not 
ytry  vtitrtn  advwiales,  had  Ixien  generally  negatived.     On  taking 
hill  w'tt,  Mr.  Dwight,  learning  what  had  occurred,  moved  a  recon- 
•id^nitiofi  of  the  vote.     In  a  speech  of  about  one  hour  in  length, 
fniiiKlit  with  wit,  with  argument,  and  with  eloquence,  and  received 
tvitli  ninrkrd  a|»j)lau»e  on  the  spot,  from  the  members  and  the 
«pf<  (iilorM,  Ik?  e(le<!tuully  changetl  the  feelings  of  the  house,  and 
prcMnnMl  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  the  grant.     It  gave 
inni  hu<l»  phniMurc  thns  to  confer  an  obligation  on  that  respectable 
pii'ininiiry :  »n  obligation  which  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
iU  |iriM(i|Mil  olIlcerH,  as  well  as  bv  many  others  of  its  friends. 

A I  lIuH  prricMl,  he  was  eorncstly  solicited  by  his  friends  to  quit 
tin'  iirofrHhion  in  whicli  he  had  engaged,  and  devote  himself  to  pub- 
lic life.  Ill  llic  winter  of  1782 — 1783,  a  conunittee  from  the  dele- 
gation of  llun»pMhirc,  wailed  upon  him  with  assurances  from  tliat 
dcl'i^ution,  that,  if  he  would  consent,  their  influence  should  be  ex- 
erted to  secure  his  t^lcclion  to  the  continental  Congress  :  a  place 
in  the  gift  of  the  legislature.  The  late  Governor  Hbillips,  of  An- 
dovcr,  who  was  his  fiiend  and  fellow-lodger,  though  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished piety,  gave  it  as  his  own  unqualified  opinion,  that  he 
ought  to  listen  to  inese  proposals  and  remain  in  civil  hfc  ;  assuring 
him,  also,  with  several  of  die  most  influential  members  of  both 
houses,  of  their  cordial  support.  But  he  had  become  so  thoroughly 
weaned  from  his  first  intention  of  practising  law,  and  was  so  much 
attached  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  so  convinced  of  its  supe- 
rior usefulness,  diat  nothing  could  change  his  resolution  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  latter.  Having  preached  occasionally  while  attend- 
ing the  legislature,  in  Boston,  and  the  neighbourhood,  he  received 
invitations,  accom|>anied  with  flattering  offers,  as  it  regarded  com- 
pensation, to  settle  as  a  minister,  in  Beverly  and  Charlestown ; 
Doth  of  which,  however,  he  declined.  In  the  month  of  May,  1783, 
he  was  invited,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion of  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut, 
to  settle  as  their  minister.  This  invitation  he  accepted,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  in  the  same  year.     On  the  5th  of  November  follow- 
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ing,  he  was  regularly  ordained  over  that  people ;  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding twelve  years  remained  their  pastor. 

The  annual  compensation  which  he  received  at  Greenfield  was 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  t|ie  use  of  six  acres  of  parochial 
land,  and  twenty  cords  of  wood.  They  also  gave  him  a  settle- 
ment of  one  thousand  dollars.  From  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  men  of  consideration  in  literature  and  politics  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  native  propensity  to  hospitality,  it  was  very  ap- 
par.^nt  that  he  could  not  expect  to  support  a  growing  family,  and 
the  expenses  incident  to  his  standing  in  the  community,  upon  such 
an  income.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  he  immediately  established 
an  academy  at  Greenfield,  which  he  superintended  himself;  devo- 
ting six  hours  regularly  every  day  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils. 
In  ;t  short  time,  youths  in  sreat  numbers,  and  of  both  sexes,  not 
only  from  various  parts  of  New-England,  but  from  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  as  well  as  from  abroad,  resorted  to  his  school. 
This  institution  was  commenced  and  carried  on  absolutely  without 
funds,  and  depended  solely  on  his  own  character  and  exertions. 
He  supported  it  during  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  there 
with  unexampled  reputation.  We  know  of  no  similar  institution 
in  this  countiy,  thus  dependant,  which  has  flourished  so  long,  or  to 
such  a  degree.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his  residence  there, 
he  instructed  upwards  of  one  thousand  pupils.  Numbers  of  them 
were  carried  through  the  whole  course  of  education  customary  at 
College.     In  his  school  he  adopted,  to  a  considerable  degree,  one 

f)art  of  the  Lancasterian  mode  of  instruction ;  making  it  extensive- 
y  the  duty  of  the  older  scholars,  who  were  competent,  to  hear  the 
recitations  of  the  younger.  Many  of  his  pupils  were  regularly 
boarded  in  his  family ;  so  that  its  usual  collective  number  was  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  his  female 
pupils  were  instructed  in  many  of  the  higher  branches  of  literature, 
which  had  not,  here,  previously  been  taught  to  their  sex ;  and  that 
under  his  auspices,  on  the  r^clightfiil  spot  where  he  resided,  began 
that  superior  system  of  female  education  which  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  women  arc  intelligent  beings,  capable  of  mental 
improvement,  and  which  is  at  present  extensively  prevalent. 
Even  to  this  day,  however,  in  very  few  of  the  higher  female 
schools,  arc  they  carried  through  the  same  extensive  and  solid 
course  of  study  which  was  pursued  by  his  pupils.  Probably  to  the 
exrrtions  and  influence  of  no  one  individual  are  the  ladies  of  our 
country  so  extensively  indebted.  No  man  thought  more  highly 
of  the  sex ;  no  man  loved  better  the  company  of  women  of  renne- 
mefit  and  intelligence ;  and  no  man  did  more  to  exalt  the  female 
character. 

Beside  the  instruction  of  his  school,  he  preached  steadily  twice 
every  Sabbath ;  and  regularly  visited  his  people.  He  also  culti- 
vated, with  his  own  hands,  a  large  kitchen,  thiit,  and  flower  garden* 
Living  but  a  few  rods  from  the  public  road,  in  a  most  deiightfiil 
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village,  and  having  numerous  family  connexions,  and  vety  many 
firiends  and  acquaintance,  he  saw  and  entertained  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  company ;  greater,  we  are  led  to  beLeve, 
than  any  individual  whom  we  have  known  in  the  state.  Among 
these  were  many  strangers  of  respectability,  fix)m  various  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country.  Greenfield  was  the  resort  of  learning, 
of  talents,  of  refinement,  and  of  piety ;  and  his  own  hospitable 
doors  were  ever  open  to  welcome  the  stranger  as  well  as  the 
friend.  We  believe  the  instances  to  be  rare,  in  which  a  single  in- 
dividual has  been  the  centre  of  such  extensive  attraction  to  mea 
of  superior  character,  or  so  entirely  altered  the  aspect  of  society 
in  the  region  araund  him. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  from  his  leaving  College  as  a  tutor, 
his  eyes  were  so  weak  as  not  only  to  preclude  him  almost  entirely 
from  reading  and  writing,  but  to  cause  him,  very  frequently,  ex- 
treme pain  and  distress ;  it  will  naturally  be  concluded,  that  he 
must  have  passed  a  very  industrious  and  laborious  Ufe.  Such, 
however,  was  his  capacity  for  every  kind  of  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  that  ne  was  able  to  devote  as  much  time  as  was 
necessary  to  the  calls  of  company  and  friendship,  as  well  as  to 
perform  the  extra-parochial  duties  of  a  minister  to  his  people, 
rrevious  to  his  settlement  at  Greenfield,  his  character  as  a  preach- 
er stood  high  in  the  public  estimation.  During  the  period  of  his 
residence  there,  he  gained  a  reputation  not  often  equalled  in  this 
country. 

Having  experienced  the  disadvantages  of  too  abstemious  as  weU 
as  too  sedentary  a  life  when  engaged  as  tutor  in  College,  he  be- 
came ever  afterwards  extremely  attentive  to  his  health.  For  the 
purpose  of  guarding  himself  against  the  recurrence  of  his  former 
sufferings  in  this  respect,  he  used  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exercise. 
He  not  only  walked  and  rode,  but  he  worked  steadily  and  vigor- 
ously ill  his  garden  and  on  his  land. 

Being  unaole  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  to  write,  he  very 
early  discovered  that  he  must  perform  his  stated  duties  as  a  preach- 
er without  notes,  or  abandon  nis  profession.  A  very  few  experi- 
ments convinced  him  that  he  was  able  to  adopt  the  former  course ; 
and  he  pursued  it  for  many  years  almost  exclusively.  That  course 
was,  to  write  the  heads  of  his  discourse,  and  the  leading  thoughts 
of  which  it  was  to  be  composed,  and  to  fill  up  the  body  of  it  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  What  was  committed  to  writing  occupied  him 
but  a  few  minutes.  Under  all  the  disadvantages  which  he  expe- 
rienced from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  his  avocations  and  duties,  he  composed  and  preached, 
while  at  Greenfield,  about  one  thousand  sdrmons,  which,  deducting 
the  time  he  was  absent  during  that  period,  will  differ  very  litde 
from  two  each  week. 

In  the  year  1785,  he  published  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  This 
work  was  begun,  as  has  been  remarked,  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
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of  age,  and  finished  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Proposals  for  printing 
it  were  issued  in  1775,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  subscribers 
procured ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  just  then  com- 
mencing the  war  of  independence,  which  lasted  till  1783,  post- 
poned Its  publication*  A  few  additions  were  made  to  the  poem 
oetween  that  time  and  its  appearance  in  1785 ;  but  the  great  oody 
of  it  was  published  as  it  was  written  in  1773. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Dwight  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
firom  the  College  at  rrinceton,  New-Jersey.  He  was  then  thirty- 
five  years  of  age. 

In  1791,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to 
preach  the  election  sermon,  before  the  legislature,  at  Hartford. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  published  a  sermon  on  the  Genuineness 
and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
a  poem  in  seven  parts,  called  after  the  place  of  his  residence, 
^^  Greenfield  Hill."  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  and  Greenfield 
Hill,  were  both  re-published  in  England. 

Ehiring  his  residence  at  Greenfield,  he  cultivated  an  extensive 
acquaintance  and  intercourse,  not  only  with  the  Congregational 
Clergy  of  New-England,  but  with  many  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New- York  and  the  states  farther  south.    This  fact  often  enabled 
him  to  exert  an  auspicious  influence  in  removing  the  prejudices 
which  unhappily  existed  in  many  of  both  classes;  as  well  as  in 
^'arious  instances  directly  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  morals 
and  religion.     Among  other  subjects  which  early  engaged  his  at- 
tention, was  that  of  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the  United  States.     On  this 
subject  he  entered  into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  more 
influential  clergy,  both  in  Connecticut  and  New- York.     A  propo- 
sition for  this  object  was  made  by  him,  early  in  the  year  1 790,  in 
the  particular  Association  of  which  he  was  a  member.     It  was 
carried  from  that  body  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
which,  in  June  of  that  year,  met  at  his  house.     That  venerable 
body  proposed  it  in  form  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  General  Convention  of  Massachusetts.  Tne 
two  former  bodies  appointed  each  a  committee  of  three  to  form  and 
estabUsh  articles  of  union.     This  committee,  of  whom  Dr.  Dwight 
was  one,  met  at  New-Haven  in  September,  1791,  and  most  harmo- 
niously and  happily  executed  their  commission.     To  the  union 
then  agreed  on,  the  associated  churches  of  Massachusetts,  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  have  since  acceded :  an  event  that  has 
been  attended  with  very  beneficial  consequences  to  religion  and 
the  Church. 

In  the  year  1794,  he  was  invited  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  Albany,  to  remove  to  that  place 
and  setde  as  their  minister.  The  application  was  unanimous,  and 
the  compensation  which  they  offered  was  considered,  at  the  time, 
as  liberal  \  but  it  was  not  accepted,  for  reasons  which  were  deem- 
ed by  him  satisfactory* 
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In  May,  1795,  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College  became  racaiit 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles.  In  fixing  on  a  successor,  it 
may  with  propriety  be  said,  that  towards  Dr.  Dwight  the  attention 
of  the  community  was  universally  directed.  The  high  reputation 
as  an  instructer,  which  he  had  gained  whilst  a  tutor,  and  which  he 
had  maintained  and  enlarged  since  he  left  the  College,  was  so  uni- 
versally known  and  acknowledged,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  question  which  now  devolved  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion. They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  the  course  pointed 
out  by  public  opinion,  which,  in  this  case,  was  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Accordingly,  he  was,  with  great  unanimity,  ap- 
pointed to  fill  that  important  and  respectable  station ;  was  inaugu- 
rated in  September  of  that  year,  ana  presided  at  the  public  Com- 
mencement ;  and,  in  December  following,  removed  his  family  to 
New-Haven.  The  people  of  his  parish  with  whom  he  had  lived 
for  twelve  years  in  uninterrupted  harmony,  heard  of  his  appoint- 
ment with  extreme  regret.  They  loved  their  pastor,  and  they 
were  proud  of  him,  and  they  could  not  consent  to  give  him  up. 
Never  have  we  known  a  parish  part  with  their  minister  with  more 
reluctance. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  very  interesting  period  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  Dwight.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate,  the  state  of  Yale  College  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  to  the  office  of  President,  was  in  many  respects  unhappy. 
Destitute  in  a  great  degree  of  public  or  private  patronage,  its  num- 
bers were  reduced,  its  discipline  was  relaxed,  a  looseness  of  moral 
and  religious  sentiment  had  become  fashionable,  and  its  reputation 
had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline  through  the  community. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  it  suffered,  was  an  extensive 
prevalence  of  infidelity  among  the  students.  This  pernicious  spi- 
rit had  been  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  war.  As  was  natural,  it  found  easy  access 
to  the  minds  of  a  collection  of  youths,  who  were  fascinated  with 
ideas  of  mental  as  well  as  political  independence,  and  who  were 
easily  induced  to  shake  off  what  they  considered  the  shackles  of 
habit  and  superstition.  The  de^ee  to  which  it  prevailed  may  be 
conjectured  irom  the  following  fact.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  class  which  he  first  taught,  had  assumed  the  names  of  the 

E'ncipal  English  and  French  infidels,  and  were  more  fiaimiliarly 
:>wn  by  them  than  by  their  own.  Under  circumstances  like 
these,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  President  of 
Yale  College. 

The  talents  which  he  possessed  for  the  instruction  and  govern- 
ment of  youth  were  now  called  into  full  exercise.  A  thorough 
reformation  in  the  system  of  discipline  was  early  commenced,  and 
aecomphshed  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit.  Infidelity  was  assailed  by  argument,  and  vanquish- 
adf  and  vice  was  disgraced,  and  in  a  great  measure  banished  from 
the  College. 
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He  tt>ok  upaii  himself  the  instruction  of  the  senior  dasf,  pursuing 
a  system  which  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects.  '^  The  public 
(says  Professor  oilliman)  have  been  litde  aware  of  the  extent  and 
diversity  of  the  labours  of  President  Dwight,  in  this  Institution. 
He  has,  in  fact,  discharged  the  duties  of  foiu*  offices,  either  of  which 
s,  ordinarily,  considered  as  sufficient  to  engross  the  time  and 
talents  of  one  man.  He  has  been  charged  with  the  general  super- 
intendence  and  responsibility  constituting  the  appropriate  duties  of 
the  presidency;  like  his  predecessors,  he  instructed  the  senior 
class  in  their  peculiar  studies,  but  on  a  much  more  enlarged  plan ; 
he  voluntarily  discharged,  to  a  great  extent,  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  Bclles-Lettres  and  Oratory ;  and  he  has  been  charged 
also  with  those  of  a  professor  of  Theology."* 

His  mode  of  instructing  was  peculiarly  his  own.  His  long  ex- 
perience in  this  employment,  haa  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  youthful  character,  and  enabled  him  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
eovern  young  men,  with  extraordinary  success.  "  The  students 
^says  Professor  Silliman)  habitually  expected  the  senior  year  with 
much  interest,  as  one  in  which  they  looked  for  the  most  valuable 
instructions  ;  nor  were  they  disappointed.  President  Dwight  de- 
lighted much  in  the  peculiar  studies  which  it  was  his  duty  to  eluci- 
date. Although  these  studies  were  prosecuted  by  the  students  in 
appropriate  text-books,  the  order  of  which  he  observed  in  his  re- 
citations, he  always  thought  for  himself  with  much  independence, 
but  with  a  respectful  deference  to  the  opinions  of  men  of  eminence. 
Still  the  opinions  of  the  authors  in  question  he  sometimes  found 
reason  to  controvert,  and  while  he  candidly  stated  his  own  views, 
with  the  grounds  of  them,  he  enjoined  upon  his  pupils  the  same 
independence  of  mind,  and  was  willing  that  they  too  should  differ 
from  him,  and  think  for  themselves.  The  recitations  of  the  senior 
class  were,  in  fact,  although  not  in  name,  a  scries  of  familiar  lec- 
tures; and  the  driest  parts  of  logic  and  metaphysics  were  rendered 
interesting  by  the  ample  illustrations  of  the  President,  enlivened  by 
affreeable  and  apposite  anecdote,  and  by  sallies  of  sprightliness, 
which,  while  they  took  notliing  irom  his  dignity,  greatly  relieved 
the  tedium  of  long  discussions. 

"  Into  his  recitations  and  discussions  he  also  threw  a  vast  fund 
of  practical  instruction,  on  almost  every  subject  of  life,  manners, 
and  human  business ;  for  few  men  have  ever  observed  more  care- 
fidly  and  extensively ;  few  have  conversed  more  largely,  and  been 
more  in  contact  with  the  world,  in  all  its  innocently  accessible 
points. 

"  His  object  was  not  only  to  instruct  the  young  men  under  his 
care  in  the  particular  sciences  which  came  before  them,  but  to  fit 
them,  by  repeated  counsels,  and  by  information  pressed  upon  them 
with  parental  solicitude,  for  the  various  scenes  into  which  they 
were  to  pass  in  Ufe. 

*  Addreu,  p.  16. 
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^^  In  discussine  the  various  subjects  which  customarily  came  be- 
fore the  senior  class,  especially  those  connected  with  the  decision 
of  disputed  questions,  it  was  usual  for  the  President  to  assume  a 
considerable  range  of  statement  and  argument ;  and  all  those  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  attend  on  his  instructions,  will  remem- 
ber, that  not  on  a  lew  occasions,  his  mind  was  kindled  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  till,  excited  by  the  re-acting  stimulus  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
communications,  he  has  spoken  even  more  eloquently,  and  with  a 
more  finished  touch  of  feeling,  than  was  usual  m  his  regular  writ- 
ten discourses. 

"  It  was  never  any  part  of  his  plan  merely  to  discharge  his  duty : 
he  did  it  with  his  whole  mind  and  heart ;  and  thought  nothing  ade- 
quately done,  till  all  was  done  that  the  case  admitted  of.  Tul  the 
increase  of  professorships  rendered  it  unnecessary,  he  heard  the 
senior  class  recite  twice  as  often  as  had  been  customary,  and  on 
most  occasions  his  recitations  were  of  double  the  length  that  would 
have  been  required." 

In  the  year  1795,  when  President  Dwight  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  the  College,  the  whole  number  of  students  was 
one  hundred  and  ten.  Almost  immediately  after  his  accession, 
they  began  to  increase,  and  in  the  course  of  his  presidency  amount- 
ed to  th^ee  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  an  increase  unexampled  in  any 
similar  institution  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  pre- 
sidency, infidelity  was  fashionable  and  prevalent  in  the  College. 
To  extirpate  a  spirit  so  pernicious  and  fatal,  he  availed  himself  ofan 
early  and  decisive  opportunity.  Forensic  disputation  was  an  im- 
portant exercise  of  the  senior  class.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
formed  into  a  convenient  number  of  divisions ;  two  of  which  dispu- 
ted before  him  every  week,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  members 
of  the  class,  and  of  the  resident  graduates.  It  was  the  practice  for 
each  division  to  agree  upon  several  questions,  and  then  refer  them 
to  the  President  to  select  which  he  thought  proper.  At  that  time 
infidelity  was  extensively  prevalent  in  the  state,  and  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  an  impression  existed  generally  among  the  students,  that 
Christianity  was  supported  by  authority,  and  not  by  argument ; 
and  that  tneir  instructers  were  afi^id  to  investigate  the  question 
respecting  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  field 
of  open  and  fair  discussion.  One  of  the  questions  presented  by 
the  first  division  was  this  :  ^^Are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  J/ew 
Testament  the  Word  of  God?^^  To  their  surprise  the  President 
selected  it  for  discussion  ;  told  them  to  write  on  which  side  they 
pleased,  as  he  should  not  impute  to  them  any  sentiments  which  they 
advanced  as  their  own  ;  ana  requested  those  who  should  write  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  question  to  collect  and  bring  forward  all  the 
facts  and  arguments  which  they  could  produce :  enjoining  it  upon 
them,  however,  to  treat  the  subject  with  becoming  respect  and  re- 
verence.    Most  if  not  all  the  members  of  the  division  came  forward 
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as  the  champions  of  Infidelity.  When  they  had  finished  the  dis- 
cussion, he  first  examined  the  ground  they  nad  taken ;  triumphant- 
ly refuted  their  arguments ;  proved  to  them  that  their  statement 
of  facts  was  mistaken  or  irrelevant  \  and,  to  their  astonishment^ 
convinced  them  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  whoUj^ 
superficial.  After  this,  he  entered  into  a  direct  delence  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  Christianity,  in  a  strain  of  powerful  argument  and 
animated  eloquence  which  nothing  could  resist.  The  efiect  upon 
the  students  was  electrical.  From  that  moment  Infidelity  was  not 
only  without  a  strong  hold,  but  without  a  lurking  place.  To  es- 
pouse her  cause  was  now  as  unpopular  as  before  it  had  been  to 
profess  a  beUef  in  Christianity.  Unable  to  endure  the  exposure 
of  argument,  she  fled  fix)m  the  retreats  of  learning,  ashamed  and 
disgraced. 

His  system  of  discipline  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  has  fi*om 
its  success  commanded  entire  and  universal  approbation.  The 
College  laws,  in  force  when  he  entered  on  the  Presidency,  were 
the  same  which  were  generally  in  being  before  his  admission  to 
College  as  a  student.  They  were  compiled  by  President  Clap 
fix)m  tne  statutes  of  the  English  Universities ;  were  made  for  other 
times,  and  for  a  very  difierent  state  of  society.  Without  proposing 
in  the  outset  any  serious  alterations  in  the  written  code  of  laws,  he 
effectually  chaneed  the  whole  system  of  administration.  The  go- 
vernment of  College  became  as  really  new,  as  if  every  statute  had 
been  altered. .  A  single  clause  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on 
^'  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,'^  furnished  him  and  his  companions 
with  authority  to  introduce  and  to  justify  this  change,  and  became,  in 
a  sense,  the  only  written  law  in  K)rce.  The  purport  of  this  clause 
was,  that,  as  the  laws  of  the  College  were  few  and  general,  the 
Faculty  might  proceed,  in  all  cases  not  expressly  provided  for,  ac' 
cording  to  their  best  discretion*  The  intercourse  between  the  offi- 
cers and  the  students  was  placed  on  a  new  footing :  the  latter 
were  addressed  and  treated  as  young  gentlemen,  and  no  other 
marks  of  respect  were  demanded  of  them,  than  those  which  genUe- 
men  of  course  render  to  each  other.  The  distinctions  between  the 
classes,  so  far  as  they  were  unnecessary  and  odious,  were  prevent- 
ed. That  degrading  servility  to  which,  under  the  authority  of  long 
established  usage,  the  freshman  class  had  been  subjected,  was 
abolished.  The  practice  of  inflicting  fines  for  infractions  d  the 
laws,  was  abro^ted ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  resort  was  ever 
had  to  tliat  species  of  punishment  for  absence  from  prayers  or  re- 
citation, or  for  any  other  ofience  of  a  character  not  more  heinous^ 
Instead  of  pursuing  a  course  which  seemed  only  calculated  to  in- 
flict a  penalty  on  me  parent,  he  wished  to  adopt  one  which  should 
!)reveht  the  necessity  of  every  kind  of  penalty,  by  preventing  of- 
ences.  In  the  room  of  pecuniary  exactions  for  neglect  of  study, 
and  other  violations  of  duty,  he  substituted  private  remonstrance* 
Appeals  were  made  to  the  conscience  of  the  delinquent,  as  well  as 
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to  his  hopes  and  fears :  appeals  founded  on  the  guilt  of  his  con- 
duct, on  his  love  of  reputation,  the  happiness  of  his  parents,  and  his 
prospects  in  life.  These  appeals  were  almost  always  successful. 
When  they  failed,  early  notice  of  this  fact  was  given  to  the  parent. 
If  their  united  remonstrances  were  unavailing,  tne  offender  was  pri- 
vately informed  that  his  connexion  with  College  had  ceased.  This 
course  was  principally  pursued  during  the  freshman  year ;  at  the 
close  of  which,  the  class  was  regularly  relieved  of  those  who  had 
Manifested  a  setded  disposition  to  be  idle  and  vicious.  It  was  his 
sincere  endeavour  to  save  the  character  of  the  voung  offender.  If 
in  offence  TO^as  private,  its  punishment,  if  possible,  was  private  ;  and 
this,  whether  the  delinquent  was  permitted  to  remain  a  member 
•<rf  College  or  not.  Many  of  his  pupils  can  remember  how  kindly 
and  honourably  he  conducted  towards  them  when  he  had  discover- 
td  their  misconduct. 

The  system  of  matriculation,  which  he  introduced,  has  proved 
highly  efficacious  and  salutary.  According  to  this  sjrstem,  those 
who  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  possess  the  reciuisite  literary 
attainments,  do  not  at  once  become  members  of  College.  To  be 
taembers  in  fiill  standing,  their  names  must  be  entered  in  the 
"  Matriculation  Book  ;"  and  this  cannot  be  done  until  they  have 
established  a  fair  character  for  correct  moral  deportment  and  ap- 
plication to  study.  Before  this  takes  place,  they  are  liable  to  be 
sent  home  at  any  moment.  An  important  favour,  also,  was  con- 
ferred on  parents  Hving  at  a  distance,  by  requiring  their  children 
to  have  guardians  to  regulate  their  expenses. 

He  encouraged  the  students,  especially  those  of  the  senior  class, 
in  all  theff  dimculties  and  troubles,  to  come  to  him  for  advice  and 
assistance.     In  every  such  case,  the  instructer  was  forgotten  in  the 
friend  and  father.    He  entered  into  their  interests  and  feelings,  iust 
fts  if  they  were  his  own ;  and  while  he  yielded  the  necessary  relief, 
he  endeared  himself  to  them  permanently  by  his  kindness.     The 
members  of  the  senior  class,  who  wished  to  engage  for  a  season, 
after  leaving  College,  in  the  business  of  instruction,  apolied  to  him 
regularly  to  procure  them  eligible-  situations.      So  lively  was  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  their  welfare,  and  so  willing  and  active 
bis  exertions  in  their  behalf,  that  few  such  applications  failed  of 
being  successful.     He  remembered  the  feehngs  of  a  young  man 
just  leaving  College,  without  a  profession,  without  property,  and 
with  no  means  of  support  but  the  blessing  of  God  and  his  own  ex- 
ei*tions.     Nothing  gave  him  higher  pleasiwe  than  to  encourage  the 
heart  of  every  youth  so  situated,  to  save  him  from  despondence,  and 
to  open  to  him  the  road  to  property,  to  usefulness,  and  to  honour. 
The  number  of  his  students  i^om  he  thus  essentially  befriended, 
if  stated,  would  almost  exceed  beUef.     With  others,  who  were  in 
more  aflluent  circumstances,  he  would  enter  into  a  free  and  confi- 
dential conversation  on  their  plan  of  life,  explain  to  them  their  pe- 
etdiar  dangers,  and  lead  them  to  aim  at  emmence  m  their  profes- 
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sioDS,  and  to  fonn  for  themselves  a  high  standard  immoral  excel- 
lence. The  respect  and  affection  manifested  towards  him  by  his 
pupils,  (after  leavmg  College)  whenever  they  visited  New-Haven, 
as  well  as  when  they  met  him  abroad,  was  a  sufficient  reward  for 
all  his  efforts  to  serve  them,  if  he  had  not  found  a  still  higher  re- 
ward in  doing  good.  We  will  only  add,  that  his  pupds  £ajni- 
liarly  spoke  of  him,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  by  the  most 
honourable  appellation,  ^^  the  touxg  xax^s  feikkd.'' 

There  can  be  no  higher  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
important  place  which  he  filled,  than  is  ftimished  by  the  effects  of 
his  presidency.  Yale  College  was  founded  by  a  number  of  pious 
clergymen  without  property,  who  had  little  to  bestow  upon  it  but 
1  few  books  on  theology.  It  has  always  struggled  forward  throudi 
great  difficulties  and  embarrassments  for  the  want  of  those  fimids 
which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  its  highest  prosperity.  Those 
ait  a  distance,  who  know  nothing  of  the  Institution  but  its  extensive 
reputation,  would  indeed  be  astonished  were  they  told  how  small 
is  the  amount  of  benefactions  which  it  has  received.  The  men  of 
wealth,  in  the  state  where  it  is  situated,  have  not  sufficiendy  re- 
ilized  its  importance  lo  bestow  upon  it  their  bounty.  The  state, 
ilso,  thoagh  at  times  she  has  assisted  it,  has  not  yet  rivalled  the 
nuuificence  of  her  neighbours  on  the  North  and  West  towards 
heir  seminaries  of  learning.  In  her  pubUc  funds,  she  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population,  the  richest  state  in  the  Onion ;  vet  the 
I^lleg€^,  emphatically  her  ornament  and  her  glory,  has  out  too 
Daringly  enjoyed  her  patronage.  We  have  already  seen  its 
ituation,  when  Dr.  Dwight  was  inducted  into  the  presidency. 
Jnder  all  these  disad\^ntagcs,  in  his  hands,  and  by  his  unwearied 
issiduity  and  exertions,  and  those  of  his  companions  in  office,  it 
issumed  a  new  appearance.  Its  numbers  increased,  its  discipline 
ivas  revived  and  invigorated,  its  morals  were  purified,  and  its  rela* 
jve  character  greatly  elevated. 

The  period  during  which  he  presided  over  the  College  was  at- 
ended  with  peculiar  difficulties.  A  general  sentiment  of  insubordi* 
lation,  growing  out  of  the  political  situation  of  the  civiUzed  worid, 
lad  seized  the  minds  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  High  notions 
>f  fi*eedom  and  personal  independence  prevailed  among  all  ages« 
4iid  the  first  impulse,  to  which  in  many  instances  the  minds  of 
youths  as  well  as  of  men  were  disposed  to  yield,  was  resittance 
!o  auihority.  Many  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning  have  wit- 
lessed  its  effects  in  scenes  of  riot  and  insurrection,  which  have,  for 
he  time,  subverted  their  authority,  and  destroved  their  usefiilness. 
fale  CoUege  wholly  escaped  these  evils,  r^o  general  combina- 
ion  of  the  students  to  resist  its  government,  ever  occurred  during 
lib  presidency.  This  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  and 
Srmness  of  the  President  and  his  associates  in  office.  He  well 
knew  that  the  tranquillity  of  such  an  institution  must  depend  on  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  students,  and  the  steadv  watchfolnen 
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of  its  oilicers.  Deeply  read  in  the  human  character,  and  empha- 
tically so  in  the  character  of  ^oung  men,  he  foresaw  the  approache* 
of  the  storm  which  so  extensively  prevailed,  and  provided  in  season 
the  means. of  defence  and  secunty.  On  every  occasion  of  thi« 
kind,  he  derived  the  utmost  benefit  from  one  trait  of  his  character, 
his  energy ;  a  trait  which  no  man  ever  possessed  in  a  more  emi« 
nent  degree.  His  decision  and  inflexibility  to  his  purpose  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  presidency,  the  professorship  of 
theology  was  vacant.  The  Corporation  proposea  to  appoint  him, 
in  form,  to  the  office.  For  the  first  ten  years,  he  would  consent  to 
none  but  an  annual  appointment.  In  1805,  it  was  made  perma- 
nent. During  the  whole  period,  he  preached  twice  every  Sabbath, 
with  almost  no  assistance  from  his  brethren,  and  very  rarely  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  exchange  with  the  neighbouring  clergy* 
Early  in  the  year  following  his  induction,  he  commenced  the  deu- 
very  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation. 
This  was  no  part  of  the  duties  of  either  office ;  but,  owing  to  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  infideUty  in  the  coimtry  at  that  period,  he 
viewed  it  as  necessary  to  guara  his  pupils  against  the  contagion. 
These  lectures  were  not  wiittcn  out ;  the  weak  state  of  his  eyes 
forbad  his  employing  them  for  such  a  purpose.  After  collecting 
materials  for  about  fifty,  the  same  difficulty  compelled  him  to  de- 
sist, and  prevented  him  from  delivering  even  the  whole  of  that  num- 
ber. They  were  on  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  were  listened  to  with 
S^at  interest.  Had  not  the  battle  with  Infidelity  been  fought,  and 
e  victory  won,  we  should  regret,  still  more  than  we  now  do,  that 
they  were  left  unfinished.  No  one,  not  personally  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  can  realize  how  great,  at  this  period,  were  nis  sufierings 
firom  weakness  of  sight.  For  years  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  he  could  read  or  write  even  a  sentence.  He  was  greatly 
alarmed,  for  a  long  period,  with  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
giUta  Serena.  Repeatedly  the  pressure  on  the  brain  was  so  great 
as  to  produce  momentary  blindness,  and  obviously  to  threaten 
apoplexy.  Occasionally,  for  weeks  together,  the  anguish  of  his 
eyes  was  so  intense  that  it  required  powerful  exertion  to  draw  off" 
his  mind  to  any  other  object.  And  often,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  sleep,  he  has  risen  fi^m  his  bed,  and,  to  promote  a  free  perspi- 
ration, has  walked  for  miles  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  as  professor  of  divinity,  he  early 
began  to  deliver  the  lectures  in  these  volumes.  His  practice  wa$ 
to  preach  one  on  the  morning  of  each  Sabbath  in  term  time.  By 
this  arrangement  he  finished  the  course  once  in  four  years.  Thus 
each  student,  who  completed  his  regular  collegiate  period,  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  whole  series.  He  first  conceived  the  plan 
€i  the  work  at  Greenfield.  While  there,  he  completed  it  in  short 
notes  in  about  one  hundred  sermons,  and  delivered  them  twice  to 
l|is  people  before  his  removal.    At  New-Haven,  he  twice  went 
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through  with  them  in  the  same  state  ;  frequently,  however,  adding 
to  their  number,  and  altering  their  arrangement. 

Id  1805,  when  he  was  permanently  appointed  Professor  of  The- 
ology, the  Corporation  allowed  him  fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuensis.  Though  the  compensation  was  trifling,  yet 
the  place  was  coveted,  and  regularly  applied  for,  a  length  of  time 
before  it  became  vacant.  He  began  immediately  to  write  out  these 
Lectures ;  and  wrote  one  a  week  during  term  time,  or  forty  a  year 
until  they  were  completed.  If  not  prevented,  he  commenced  this 
task  on  Monday  morning.  His  progress  depended,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  casual  interruptions,  on  the  rapidity  of  the  amanuensis ; 
which  ahvays  fell  short  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  dictated* 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  sermon  was  finished  in  a  single  day ; 
usually  in  the  course  of  the  second  day.  The  remainder  of  the 
week  was  employed  in  writing  his  Travels,  and  Occasional  Ser- 
mons. When  interrupted  by  company,  if  propriety  did  not  forbid, 
he  would  proceed  with  two  trains  of  thought  by  the  hour  together ; 
conversing  with  the  company,  and  also  dictating  to  the  amanuensis* 

By  a  standing  rule  of  the  College,  the  President  annually  de- 
livers a  valedictory  sermon,  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Com- 
mencement, to  the  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Perhaps 
no  part  of  his  clerical  labours  excited  more  pubhc  attention,  or 
were  listened  to  with  a  liveher  interest,  than  the  sermons  delivered 
•n  these  occasions. 

In  the  year  1797,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut  to  revise  Dr.  Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms ;  to  ver- 
sify such  as  he  had  omitted ;  and  to  make  a  selection  of  Hymns 
suited  to  the  general  purposes  of  public  worship.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1800,  and  laid  before  a  joint  committee  of  that  body 
and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  by  whom 
it  was  approved,  and  recommended  to  the  use  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  the  performance  of  this  diflBcult  task,  he  made  alterations,  of  more 
or  less  consequence,  in  a  considerable  number  of  Dr.  Watts' 
Psalms ;  and  composed  thirty-three  entire  psalms,  containing  about 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  lines. 

From  the  time  he  recovered  his  health,  after  the  severe  attack 
of  colic  already  mentioned,  he  habituated  himself  to  a  steady  coiupse 
of  vigorous  bodily  exercise.  While  at  Greenfield,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  ms  avocations,  he  walked,  and  rode  on  horseback, 
extensively ;  and  constandy  cultivated  a  large  fi^it  and  kitchen 
garden  wiUi  his  own  hands.  For  this  particular  species  of  labour 
ne  had  a  high  relish*  His  garden  was  distinguished  for  its  beauty 
tnd  its  productiveness :  for  the  excellence  of  its  vegetables,  the 
abandance  and  delicacy  of  its  firuits,  and  the  choice  variety  of  its 
lowers.  Nor  did  the  habit  cease  with  him  after  his  removal  to 
New-HaTen.  He  there  pursued  the  same  course-^making  it  his 
constant  practice,  through  the  whole  seasoQ  for  gardening,  to  work 
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.ii  li  .l^^  ;«ii  lioui  r\ii-\  iiinr»;*j^  heforc  liiTak£ast.  In  other  parts 
<i1  «!**  >*  •"•  '»*'  wi»ll<'  ti  iiMi«  h  .i:ul  tlaily :  rcxic  frequently  ;  and  often 
,,i  tit(  wiiiirr,  \\\un  iHniil:.  .■  r.ujdv  oi  txtrcise  was  convenient,  he 
^vojil'i  «  ui  lii.>  firtwou  !.  Oil  ;lii>  >ubipci  he  exhibited  the  strictest 
iiiiil<»iiniiv  ;tii«l  prrx^Mriiur  ;  and  Innli  by  precept  and  example 
iiM  lilt  ;u(  il  u|»<>n  \\i>  piipiN  ihc  nrc»'>siiy  of  a  similar  course.  With 
ifltii  ri<  r,  in  a  « iHi>i<l<*rii!ili-  (IrjLrrrr.  to  the  same  object,  in  the  year 
l7'J(j.  ii(  <'i)inin('iu'(tl  iounu'\iii^  on  horseback,  or  in  a  sulky,  du- 
nirfi,  tilt- Collr^f' vacahoiis,  particularly  in  Mav  and  September, 
'J'tii.'^  \ir.\i  fu  r  lir  confiitiu'ii  tiirough  the  remainder  of  his  Lfe,  ex- 
( ( jfi  ih(  last  \rar  :  \n1uii  ho  nas  severely  attacked  by  the  disease 
1)^  v^itif  h  jt  \^as  tiTiuinaiocl.  In  those  various  journeys,  it  is  com- 
jiui«  (J  that  lio  I'otlo  aliDut  twenty  thousand  miles.  His  excursions 
vviic  rhicH)  < oiiIIiumI  to  tho  Now-Kngland  states,  and  the  state  of 
Nrw  Yt>rk.  lio  o\p<Tionco<i  the  highest  gratification  from  the 
hi  auurs  «it'  m  inny ;  and  st  arcely  a  s|x>t  can  be  named  within 
ihoso  liinii>,  w  lioro  \l\o>v  boautics  are  to  l>e  found  in  high  perfection, 
whii  h  \ir  fliti  nut  \i>it  and  tlo>oribo.  For  his  own  amusement,  he 
iiinU  iii)ii'>  t)l  the  most  niatorial  iHourrences  of  his  several  journeys; 
jiiid  alifiwanl.s  wrnio  (hi  in  out,  for  tho  gratification  of  ms  &mily. 
'i'hiN  .sii^',^(-.sit'd  to  l\ini  tho  itioa  of  oollocting  materials,  from  time 
lo  iiinif  (or  ont'  or  inorr  \ohiino>  of  travels;  in  which  should  be 
riiiiipriM'd,  not  onl\  ait  aoo«Mii\t  of  tho  climate,  soil,  mountains,  ri- 
vi'ih,  hiMicry,  ouno>itir>,  an<l  gonoral  face  of  the  country  over 
wliii  h  he  p•i^^ltl,  hill  of  tho  !«tato  of  S(X^ioiy«  of  manners,  morals, 
hif  iiiiurr,  and  religion  *,  tho  iiiNtitutions,  civil,  literary,  and  reU- 
|/ioij^t }  luiii  the  (  har.it  tt  r  «)f  tho  governments  and  laws,  of  the 
id/ovt  iiitniioiifd  .•^laii  s.  To  tho  porl'onnance  of  this  task  he  was 
yn  .illy  prompted  li^  llu*  \ri\  imlairand  illil>oral  accounts,  which  are 
uivi  11  til  um  liy  foni^mi'^,  who  ha\o  dono  little  else  than  caricature 
Ijiiiji  (III-  ( tMiiiln  aiitl  ii.i  inhalutant>.  In  his  opinion,  also,  there 
ua.N  Mimi  liiin^  p«  >  idiiir  in  iho  oin  um>tancos  of  tiiis  country,  which 
Hi  Mild  n  mlor  \\f^  hi.it  oi'\  intort>tini;  to  (ho  philosopher,  the  states- 
man, and  tho  1 'hiir«(iiin.  Thoo  i  iiv\iinstancos  arose  from  the  sin- 
gular rlidiai  icr  and  roinantu'  la>tiM\\  o\'  tho  aU^rigines  ;  firom  the 
ret  ml  dale  of  i(^  seltloiuonl  1>\  oixili.'od  inhabitants;  from  the  cha- 
racter, \ie\\:i,  and  lu.Ntor\,  o\  it^  tirst  >ottlors :  from  the  advance- 
inontn  it  had  made  in  wealth,  M'ionco,  tho  arts;  the  character  of  its 
i;overnniont,  law?*,  aiul  in>titution>;  and,  in  short,  from  its  progress 
m  all  tho  grtMi  tdijoi  is  of  a  civili/.tHl  and  Christian  conununity,  in 
the  cottrso  ot'  a  huntlivd  and  oi^htv  \oars. 

On  those  joiirnoys  ho  visittni  great  nuuiK^rs  of  the  most  inteUi- 
gent  and  ri*>poctable  inhabitants  of  those  tracts  of  country  over 
which  ho  travtdU^I ;  and  dorlvoil  fn>m  his  conversation  with  them, 
a  great  collection  of  facts  relative  to  the  general  slate  of  morals, 
manners,  and  religion.  The  information  thus  gaineil  was  arranged, 
reduced  to  n-riting,  and  prepared  for  publication  :  the  whole  foim- 
ing  materials  for  three  octavo  volumes.     It  is  believed,  by  those 
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lave  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  manuscripts,  that  no 
has  appearea  which  contains  so  much  correct  mformation 
ming  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  as  this.  It  is  also  be- 
that,  should  it  ever  be  published,  it  will  have  th€Peffect  of  re- 
ng  our  national  character  firom  the  abuse  and  calumnies  which 
been  heaped  upon  it  by  foreign  travellers, 
ese  journeys  also  enaoled  hun  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
numbers  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  persons  of  a  reUgious 
cter,  in  the  states  through  which  he  travelled ;  and  to  ascer- 
le  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people.  This  informa- 
ras  of  the  highest  moment  to  hun,  both  as  it  respected  his  feel- 
nd  his  pursuits.  By  these  means,  and  by  his  extensive  cor- 
ndence,  he  became  possessed  of  more  knowledge,  eeneral  and 
of  the  religious  state  and  interests  of  the  country,  man  almost 
ther  man ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  this  knowledge,  he  was  able  to 
ate,  and  still  oftener  to  aid,  the  execution  of  very  numerous 
xtensive  schemes  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
enumerate  the  various  literary,  charitable,  and  pious  institu- 
which  he  was  active  in  founding,  or  promoting,  would  be  a 
ous  employment.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  may  be  men- 
L  By  his  exerUons  and  influence,  aided  by  those  of  distin- 
d  men  around  him,  ^^  The  Connecticut  Academy  or  Arts 
ciENCEs''  was  established.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1799 ; 
lie  association  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  that 
n  October  of  the  same  year.  One  of  the  great  objects  in 
iras,  to  procure  a  Statistical  Account  of  Connecticut*  This 
d  much  at  heart,  and  flattered  himself  he  should  be  able  to 
iplish.  For  this  purpose,  the  Academy  printed  and  distribu* 
hst  of  inquiries  to  men  of  intelligence,  throughout  the  state, 
^  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to  assist  in  Uie  execution  of 
an*  Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  he  wrote  the 
Dt  of  New-Haven  at  an  early  date,  which  the  Academy  after- 
;  pafalished.  Accounts  of  a  few  other  towns  were  furnished 
ler  gentlemen.  But,  as  it  proved  less  easy  than  he  imagin- 
obcain  the  performance  of  a  task  attended  with  s(»ne  labour 
i>  profit,  the  business  languished  in  hands  far  less  occupied 
BS  own,  and  the  principal  object  was  never  accomplishea. 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  establishment,  ana  the  exer- 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut ;  an  institution  pre- 
Qt  in  this  country  for  its  zeal  and  success  in  the  sreat  cause 
^promotion  of  which  it  was  founded.  To  its  iimds,  also,  he 
DDeral  contributor — having  devoted  to  their  increase  the  uro* 
lus  edition  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  sold  in  that  state.  The 
It  of  moneys  received  fit>m  this  source,  by  the  Society,  ex- 
i  one  tbousand  dollars. 

was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Society  for  Foreign  Miisions, 
idled  in  the  year  1 809,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  and  until 
■th  was  one  of  its  active  and  influential  officers. 
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Such  was  the  fact,  also,  with  re^rd  to  the  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Andover,  in  that  state.  From  its  commencement,  he  was  one  of 
the  visiters  of  that  school,  and  annually  attended  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  great  en^gedness  and  pimctuality.  For  it,  his  labours, 
his  counsels,  and  his  prayers,  were  ever  ready ;  and  in  its  pros- 
peritv  he  was  not  less  interested  than  in  that  of  the  College  over 
which  he  presided. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
sublime  charity  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention,  or  drawn  forth 
the  exertions  and  the  wealth  of  the  pious  and  benevolent — ^^  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^' — it  was  the  ardent  wish  of 
President  Dwight,  to  see  a  similar  institution  estabUshed  in  the 
United  States.  Although  a  friend  and  promoter  of  smaller  and 
more  circumscribed  institutions,  he  viewed  the  subject  on  a  large 
scale,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  mat  a  National 
Society  would  be  much  more  efficient,  and  far  more  extensively 
useful.  Although  he  was  prevented  by  sickness  firom  being  pre- 
sent at  the  establishment  of  ^'  The  American  Bible  Society,''  du- 
ring the  last  year  of  his  life ;  yet  it  was  an  object  which  not  only  met 
wim  his  cordial  approbation,  but  had  the  benefit  of  his  warmest 
encouragement,  and  his  earnest  prayers ;  and  it  was  a  consoling 
consideration  to  him  that  he  lived  to  see  it  accomplished,  and 
making  rapid  progress  towards  extensive  usefulness  and  re- 
spectaoility* 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  institutions,  a  long  list  of  more  con- 
fined, but  active  and  operative  societies,  form^  for  the  purposes 
of  piety  and  charity,  had  the  benefit  of  his  exertions,  and  the 
weight  of  his  influence  and  patronage.  According  to  his  resources, 
he  contributed  largely  and  cheerfully ;  his  services  he  rendered  to 
an  extent  rarely  equalled  in  this  coimtry ;  and  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  their  usefulness  and  success,  he  was  never  weary. 

Throughout  his  whole  ministerial  life,  and  especially  while  head 
of  the  College,  he  was  resorted  to  by  clergymen,  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  for  his  advice  and  counsel  on  the  subject 
of  their  professional  concerns.  Vacant  parishes  applied  to  him  for 
his  assistance  in  procuring  ministers.  In  all  associations  of  the 
clergy,  local  ana  general,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  ac- 
tive and  influential ;  able  in  devising,  and  firm  in  accomplishing 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  for  the  gooa  of  the 
community.  His  services  were  extensively  sought  as  a  peacema- 
ker, in  removing  difficulties  between  ministers  and  their  people, 
and  in  restoring  harmony  in  churches.  Applications  for  private 
teachers,  and  instructers  of  public  schools,  from  almost  all  parts 
of  die  United  States,  were  made  to  him  in  immense  numbers.  The 
infant  seminaries  of  our  country  often  requested  his  assistance  in  the 
selection  of  their  presidents,  professors,  and  tutors.  These  various 
appUcations,  not  only  occupied  much  of  his  time,  but  subjected 
him  to  a  laborious  correspondence,  and  to  no  inconsiderate  ex- 
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tense.  Yet  his  ardent  desire  to  do  eood,  by  imoroving  the  educa- 
ion  of  the  young,  by  diffusing  valuable  knowleage,  by  advancing 
be  literary  character  of  the  country,  and  by  promoting  the  pros- 
lerity  of  the  church  of  Christ,  rendered  these  gratuitous  services 
or  others  not  irksome,  but  pleasant. 

During  the  period  of  his  presidency,  he  was  often  called  to 
ireach,  at  the  ordination  of  ministers,  at  the  funerals  of  distin- 
;uished  bdividuals,  and  on  other  public  and  extraordinary  occa- 
ions.  Many  of  these  sermons  were  printed.  The  following 
ft  a  catalogue  of  these  productions,  ana  of  various  others  of  a 
liflferent  character  published  during  that  period. 

In  1 797,  he  published  two  Discourses  on  the  nature  and  danger 
>{  Infidel  Philosophy,  addressed  to  the  candidates  for  the  Bacca- 
aureate  in  Yale  College. — And  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
lev.  EUzur  Goodrich,  D.  D. 

In  1798,  a  Sermon,  entided  '^  The  Duty  of  Americans  at  the  pre- 
«nt  Crisls,^^  delivered  at  New-Haven,  on  the  4th  of  July  in  that 
^ear. 

Id  1800,  a  Discourse  on  the  character  of  Washington. 

In  1801,  a  Discourse  on  some  events  of  the  last  century. 

In  1804,  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  G.  Marsh. 

In  1805,  a  Sermon  on  DuelUng. 

In  1808,  a  Sermon  on  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Institution 
n  Andover,  and  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Elipnalet  Pearson, 
D.  D. 

In  1809,  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull. 

In  1810,  a  Charity  Sermon,  preached  at  New-Haven. 

In  1812,  The  Dignity  and  Excellence  of  the  Gospel— a  Dis- 
course delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Tay- 
lor. 

,  A  Discourse,  in  two  parts,  on  the  Public  Fast,  in  the  same  year. 
A  Discourse,  in  two  parts,  on  the  National  Fast,  in  the  same 
year. 

In  1813,  a  Sermon,  before  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  FcM^ign  Missions. 

Observations  on  Language,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  ofSciences,  in  1816. 

An  Essay  on  Light,  also  published  by  that  Institution  the  same 
year. 

h  the  years  1810, 1811,  1812,  and  1816,  he  published  several 
niportant  articles  m  two  religious  periodical  pubUcations  in  New- 
upland. 

£  every  situation  m  Ufe,  Plresident  Dwight  was  distinguished  for 
Jo^tahty.  At  New-Haven  he  was  stiU  more  liable  to  company 
^jnttGreenfc^   and  very  few  men,  in  any  profession,  or 


P^nent,  in  that  slate,  ever  entertained  more,  and  no  one  „.« 
aw  ahwtrte  kuidne«  and  liberality.    A  great  proportion  of  re- 
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spectable  strangers,  almost  all  clergymen  and  persons  of  a  religknu 
character,  visiting  or  passing  througn  that  town,  were  desirous  ol 
being  introduced  to  nim.  It  is  believed  that  very  few,  who  en* 
joyed  the  opportunity,  ever  left  him  without  being  gratified  witl 
the  interview.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  importance  of  hii 
avocations,  he  was  never  unprepared  to  entertain  strangers,  or  tc 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

Twice,  during  his  presidency,  the  Corporation  thought  it  expe* 
dient  to  state  the  circumstances  of  the  College  to  the  legislature : 
and  to  show  that  body  the  extreme  inconvenience  under  which  it 
laboured,  for  the  want  of  buildings  to  accommodate  the  students 
Thev  had  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  number  were  obliged  to  take  rooms  in  the  town ;  and,  ol 
course,  were  placed  out  oi  the  immediate  inspection,  and  control 
of  its  officers : — a  state  of  things  almost  necessarily  productive  oi 
evil  to  the  Institution.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of  thf 
Board  to  present  their  statement,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  thai 
these  applications  were  unsuccessful.  On  both  these  occasions, 
his  address  to  that  honourable  body  was  universally  admired  at 
a  distinguished  specimen  of  forensic  eloquence.  It  drew,  from  all 
who  heard  it,  the  strongest  expression  of  applause. 

But  notwithstanding  Uie  failure  of  these  applications,  the  reputa^ 
lion  of  the  College  was  extended,  and  its  numbers  increased,  be* 
yond'all  former  example.  Though  in  want  of  the  requisite  build 
mtt,  though  chiefly  destitute  of  funds  and  of  patronage,  it  still  flou* 
risned ;  and  was  considered,  throughout  the  country,  as  inferior  tc 
no  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Students  from  everj 
part  of  the  Union  were  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  from  some  of  the 
southern  states,  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole  number  who  were 
educated  at  the  north.  Tne  College  thus  derived,  from  the  ta* 
)ents  and  exertions  of  its  government,  that  reputation  and  advan- 
tage,  for  which  it  ought,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  to  have  been  in* 
deoted  to  the  liberality  of  the  state. 

By  such  long  continued  and  unintermitted  application  to  literal} 
and  scientifical  pursuits,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  his  constitution  would  have  begun  to  experi« 
ence  some  marks  of  decay  and  infirmity.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  fact.  The  re^larity  of  his  habits,  his  temperate  mannei 
of  living,  and  the  umform  course  of  exercise  which  he  pursued : 
all  united  to  invigorate  his  constitution,  and  render  him,  at  that 
age,  more  active  and  energetic  than  most  men  of  forty.  No  ap 
parent  declension  was  discernible  in  the  powers  either  of  his  bodj 
or  his  mind.  His  understanding  was  as  vigorous,  his  imagination 
as  lively,  and  his  industry  and  exertions  as  imiform  and  efficient, 
as  they  had  been  at  any  former  period.  In  September,  1815,  he 
undertook  a  journey  into  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New« 
York.  When  he  reached  Catskill,  he  made  an  excursion  to  the 
summit  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  with  the  same  views,  and 
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tor  the  same  purposes,  as  he  had  visited  so  many  similar  objects 
in  New-England.  After  travelling  westward  as  far  as  Hamilton 
College,  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  proceeding  ferther  in  his  iour* 
ney,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  roaas,  which  had  been 
rendered  extremely  heavy  and  disagreeable  by  the  extraordinary 
equinoctial  storm  of  that  year.  As  usual,  he  preached  every  Sab- 
bath on  that  journey,  and  was  thought  by  his  friends  never  to  have 
discovered  more  force  of  intellect,  or  higher  powers  of  eloquence, 
than  on  these  occasions.  This  was  the  last  journey  that  he  ever 
made.  On  the  meeting  of  College*  in  October,  he  resumed  his 
customary  labours  in  the  chapel,  and  in  the  recitation-room,  and 
performed  them  with  his  usual  vigour,  until  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary ;  when  he  was  seized  with  the  first  threatening  attack  of  the 
disease  to  which  he  finally  became  a  victim.  That  attack  was 
severe  and  painful,  to  a  degree  of  which  those  who  did  not  witness 
it  can  have  no  conception.  It  made  rapid  and  fearful  ravages  in 
a  constitution  which  had  increased  in  strength  and  firmness  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  which  promised,  to  human  expectation, 
to  last  to  a  ^^  good  old  age.''  His  patience,  as  well  as  his  faith, 
were  now  brought  to  a  most  severe  and  heart-searching  test.  The 
pain  which  he  endured,  and  endured  with  unyielding  fortitude, 
was  beyond  the  powers  of  description.  For  several  weeks,  during 
ilie  month  of  April,  scarcely  any  hopes  were  entertained,  either 
by  himself,  his  friends,  or  his  physicians,  of  his  recovery.  Amidst 
all  his  suilbrings,  not  a  murmm*,  not  a  repining  expression,  escaped 
from  his  lips.  His  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and  his  reason  un- 
clouded. Patience  under  suffering,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of 
GocL  were  exhibited  by  him  in  the  most  stnking  and  exemplary 
manner,  from  day  to  day.  His  conversation  was  the  conversation 
of  a  Christian,  not  only  free  from  complaint,  but,  at  times,  cheerful 
and  animated  ;  his  prayers  were  fervent,  but  full  of  humility,  sub- 
mission, and  hope. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  his  disease  assumed  a  more  favour- 
able appearance.  By  surgical  aid,  he  gained  a  partial  relief  from 
his  distress ;  and  his  constitutional  energy,  still  unbroken,  raised 
the  hopes  of  his  friends  that  he  might  recover.  He  was  unable  to 
preach  in  the  chapel  until  after  the  May  vacation.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  he  delivered  to  his  pupils  a  sermon,  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion during  his  sickness,  from  Psalm  xciv.  17,  13,  19 :  "  Unless  the 
Lord  had  been  my  help^  my  soul  had  almost  dwelt  in  silence. 
When  I  saidy  My  foot  slippeth ;  thy  mercy ^  O  Lord,  held  me  up. 
In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy  comforts  delight  my 
ioid,^^  After  a  pertinent  and  solemn  introduction,  and  an  allusion 
*o  his  own  sickness  and  sufferings,  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
he  ha  J  recendy  been  placed,  and  the  little  probability  there  was. 
for  a  time,  tliat  he  should  recover,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  subject.  The  scene  was  peculiarly 
impressive  and  affecting.     In  no  instance,  during  his  presidcncv. 
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i  .1',..  .i«a'-.  fi»  i>»:*rr  h*:;'"  :'»'^r.  r..  :  i:;:^:-  p}  ^tzsaess.  ai  any 
;'.f<-    '.--is*,.     Tif*  TuaiiS*  ir  iii-  '  "»'.:: "*':-::icr  an::  jeneral  appear- 

■  : .'  i- rj  jif'r*?'  -a?i*-i  sjiamir::::.  1  n*^  i-.ss'  o:  ::it-  discourse  waft 
.'  iT  Ti*.  •.ri'i./fi -•  v.*rr».  ae*^:jij;.  riii^fr*  --li:.^.  Ui'.  lan^uazf  piaizL  hut 
•/v.  ;i' .   Uit.  i]:a:iti^f   ot   'j"i*v*?r\    ?Oir!Di.  liii-  imr>re?5ivf;.     The 

.*ji.i'-'^;  .-'iif,*-;;.  ifUcijiri":  fc  rrd-*.  i:  vriicr.  ai.  audiei^'jc.  comprised 
f*  y>«j*.j:  .  ijl;  oj  i'ffriiiit;.  and  ara*?n".  i:   'ji*  pursu::  o:  r>puiauon  and 

:io;i;;iii«v.  I'.oiJi'j  V-  intir»-  'i*-**;!-*}    cin*-Ci^-c  tnur.  liu*  must  have 

•/«:»:i  .  wiK-i!  fi«r<9rifi^  iroiT:  '.ii*:  i!r>*  L»:  irt*-^  r-'er^L.  r-a.«iarancl  teacher 

•■'Jo  i!:iii  vi'i.o  ?".aiiCi-  or.  :!i*-  ')r::ik  :•:"  iii':  rrrvf.  and  ihe  veree 
■/!  *jr'..  \.  wij'j  f^-iaiii*-  -.ti*.  ;i:!i  ;i-^?5*rriiio:.  :»:  ni?  rrasori.  and  wno 
;i'    'I'    Tiifij*    •..!!!*   irr  dJ^;#o-'•c  I'.i  <**riciu-  ■v:i!i:erEr'kiior..  all  these 

J  !./■  «/«'.'/frj»  i::  ^'i:.i'}  chaic'*^^  i-  "•I'-W  aj*j:»^ antiicc..  To  the  eye 
•/!  s'iv;.  ii  i:t}i:,.  fti'-ir  lon:i*T  aliunri^  a?pec".  vanishes,  and  they  are 
.<.<!.  ii«  a  ji'.-w  and  lar  diflereu!  liirh'- 

•■  i-iik'-  o'.fi^-ie  of  our  rac.  I  have  r^-lishod  several  of  these  things, 
.  j'l, :;:  'i*h>'  Mif-  ij^iiu/rju  altar lunerii-  Paniculai'lv.  ]  have  coveted 
M  ji  i-'.o;..  i:fid  ifilju'TJcr*.  loa  dr.  jrrt-f-  which  I  am  unable  to  justify. 
'»';f  hi\i:  i  Jy;*?fj  inw.TiwUe  10  other  eanhly  p^iificaiions:  either  to 

;•  ;j  ij.',  vvJufi  ifijoyed  with  moderdtioo,  are  innoceDi;  on  such  as 
'  .:::fio?  \j>t'  prjr2>ue<J  wilhoul  sifi. 

'•"B';'  in  iii#:  <  ir<;umiitances  to  which  I  have  referred,  all  these 

iifj;',r.  Will  variishin;;  fiomniy  sight.  Had  they  been  really  ralua- 
Ni«  ifj  ijijv  >>«jpj<Ki^aU«i  degree,  tlieir  value  was  gone.  They  could 
'.'I*  »<ii<-, <'  jjjf  from  jiuiij;  they  could  not  restore  me  to  health; 

■J*  y  '  o'il'i  not  proloiij;  rny  lifr* ;  lliey  could  promise  me  no  good  in 
*i*  \iU-  \'i  ro/u'-*     Wlial  th^.'ii  were  these  thing?  to  me  ? 

''  A  \/iinfmj 'jrcumiitajiccd  in  the  manuer  which  has  been  spe- 
•  .III  d,  fijiihi  n/'CMiharily  regaixi  these  objects,  however  harmless,  or 
t  y«  fi  ij.v-fiil,  they  way  t>e  bUpjKjsed  iti  their  nature,  as  having  been 
iio.- Ill''  (o  Uia  |;«'Siri*,  and  lieriiicious  to  Iiis  well- being.  In  all  his 
t'iit'  liiiK  111  to  thc^in,  in  all  his  pui*huit  of  tliem,  it  is  impossible  for 
liiiij  lo  lijil  of  iirn:<'ivin((,  that  Ur  forgot  the  interests  of  his  soul,  and 
ilj(  I  niiiiititmU  of  hi»  Maki'r;  l>er:tme  rc^nrdless  of  his  duty,  ainl 
hir  Milvtitioii;  tJiid  ha/ai-ded,  for  dross  and  dirt,  the  future  enjoy- 
iii'-iii  of  II  li^loriouH  immortality.  It  is  impossiijle  not  to  perceive. 
iliit  111  \\n'  nioNt  unhmited  possession  of  fli'^rn.  the  soul  would  have 
lirf-n  licf(|;nred,  and  undone;  that  the  ^old  of  the  world  would  not 
Imve  made  him  rich;  nor  its  (esteem  honourable;  iior  its  favour 
jiii|)py.  For  this  end  he  will  discover,  that  nothing  will  suffice  but 
tiTUMurc  laid  up  in  heaven;  the  loving-kindness  of  God;  and  the 
lili'Hsings  of  life  eternal. 

•*  Let  mi*  exhort  you,  my  young  friends,  nov/  engaged  in  the  ar- 
dent pursuit  of  worldly  enioymciits,  to  believe,  that  you  will  one 
day  see  them  in  the  very  light  in  which  they  have  been  seen  by  me. 
The  attachment  to  them  which  you  so  stronc;ly  fee  1,  is  unfounded^ 
7airi.  full  of  «langrr.  and  fraught  with  ruin.     Von  wdl  one  day  vie\« 
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from  a  dying  bed.  There,  should  you  retain  your  reason. 
irill  appear  as  they  really  are.  They  will  then  be  seen  to 
two  totally  opposite  faces.  Of  these  you  have  hitherto  seen 
oe:  that,  gay,  beautiful,  and  alluring,  as  it  now  appears, 
len  be  hidden  from  your  sieht ;  and  another,  which  you  have 
ien,  deformed,  odious,  and  m'eadful,  will  stare  you  in  the  face, 
U  you  with  amassment  and  bitterness.  No  longer  pretended 
8,  and  real  flatterers:  they  will  unmask  themselves,  and  ap- 
oidy  as  tempters,  deceivers,  and  enemies,  who  stood  between 
nd  heaven ;  persuaded  you  to  forsake  your  God,  and  cheated 
«t  of  eternal  life." 

lut  no  acts  of  obedience  will  then  appear  to  you  to  have  me- 
in  any  sense,  acceptance  with  God.  In  this  view,  those  acts 
r  life  concerning  which  I  entertained  the  best  hopes,  which  I 
lermitted  to  entertain ;  those,  which  to  me  appeared  tlie  least 
»tionable,  were  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing.  The  merc\ 
d,  as  exercised  towards  our  lost  race  through  tnc  all-suflicieut 
;lorious  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  yielded  me  the  only 
ation  of  hope  for  good  beyond  the  grave.  During  the  long 
luatjon  of  my  disease,  as  I  was  always,  except  wlien  in  pa- 
ns of  sufferine,  in  circumstances  entirelv  fitted  for  solemn 
nplation,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  survey  tiiis  most  inte- 
g  of  all  subjects  on  every  side.  As  the  result  of  all  my  in- 
ations,  let  me  assure  vou,  and  that  from  the  neighbourhood 
}  Eternal  World,  Confidence  in  the  Righteousness  of  Christ. 
only  foundation  furnished  by  earth,  or  heaven,  upon  which, 
vou  are  about  to  leave  this  world,  you  can  safely,  or  willingly, 
he  everlasting  life  of  your  souls.  To  trust  upon  any  thing 
irill  be  to  feed  upon  the  mind^  and  sup  up  the  east  wind.  You 
lien  be  at  the  door  of  eternity  ;  will  be  hastening  to  the  pre- 
of  your  Judge  ;  will  be  just  ready  to  give  up  your  account 
I  deeds  done  in  the  body ,  will  be  preparing  to  hear  the  final 
ice  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  ;  anu  will  stand  at  the  gate 
iven  or  of  hell.  In  these  amazing  circumstances  vou  will 
?lv  need — let  me  persuade  you  to  oelieve,  and  to  feel,  that 
ill  infinitely  need — a  firm  foundation,  on  which  you  may  stand, 
om  which  you  will  never  be  removed.  There  is  no  other 
foundation,  but  the  Rock  of  Ages.  Then  you  will  believe, 
^ou  will  feel,  that  there  is  no  other.  The  world,  stable  as  it 
leems,  will  then  be  sliding  au-ay  from  under  your  feet.  All 
Y  things  on  which  you  have  so  confidently  reposed,  will  re- 
amd  vanish.     To  what  will  you  then  betake  yourselves  for 

• 

the  17th  of  June,  the  same  year,  the  General  Association  of 

«ticut  met  at  New-Haven.     It  was  a  meeting  of  iinuMial  in- 

and  he  was  able  to  be  present  during  most  of  their  delibcra- 

He  rejoiced  to  see  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Domestic 

•lary  Society  of  that  state  for  building  up  its  w««ite  rlnirche»; 
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in  forming  the  plan  of  which,  he  cheerfully  lent  his  assistance* 
The  year  preceding  was  eminently  distinguished  for  revivals  of 
religion;  and  he  listened,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  to  the  account  of  this  glorious  work  of  God.  After  the 
recital,  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated ;  and  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand communicants,  including  about  seventy  clergymen,  received 
the  elements.  He  was  invited  by  the  Association  to  break  the 
bread*  Though  pale  and  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  obviously 
exhausted  by  strong  emotion,  he  consented.  His  prayer  on  that 
occasion  was  eminendy  humble,  spiritual,  and  heavenly.  It  anni- 
hilated the  distance  between  the  Church  in  heaven  and  the  Church 
around  him ;  and,  for  the  moment,  they  were  together.  The  ad- 
dress, which  blended  the  aflfecting  considerations  customarily 
growing  out  of  the  sacrament,  with  others  derived  from  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  cross  to  which  they  had  just  been  listening,  left  an 
impression  on  the  audience  which  probably  will  not  disappear  but 
with  life. 

Although  the  disease  with  which  President  Dwight  was  afflicted, 
and  by  wnich  his  life  had  been  so  seriously  threatened,  was  not 
removed ;  yet  the  severity  of  it  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  he  was 
able,  through  the  summer,  to  preach  steadily  in  the  chapel,  to  hear 
the  recitations  of  the  senior  class,  and  to  attend  to  a  class  of  theo- 
logical students  who  were  pursuing  their  studies  under  his  direction. 
Stul,  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  pass  a  day,  without  resorting  re- 
peatedly to  the  surgical  operadon,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  had  in 
the  first  instance  gained  rehef  from  his  excixiciating  distress.  But 
his  mind  was  not  idle  during  the  intervals  of  his  professional  and 
official  labours.  In  addition  to  the  scimon  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  wrote,  during  this  season,  several  essays  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Divine  Revelation,  derived  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
and  on  other  subjects — the  whole  forming  matter  for  a  considera- 
ble volume.  The  last  of  these  essays  was  finished  three  days 
before  his  death.  He  also  wrote  the  latter  half  of  a  poem  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  lines — a  work  of  the  imagination,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is,  a  contest  between  Genius  and  Common  Sense,  on 
their  comparative  merits — the  question  referred  to  and  decided  by 
Truth.  He  had  projected  a  series  of  essays  on  moral  and  literary 
subjects,  under  the  tide  of  "  The  Friend,^^  to  be  published  in  the 
manner  of  the  Spectator,  once  a  week,  in  a  iialf  sheet.  Several 
numbers  were  written,  as  an  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself,  by  the  experiment,  how  many  he  could  compose  in  a  given 
space  of  time,  without  interfering  widi  his  other  duties.  He  had 
also  projected  a  periodical  publication,  to  combine  the  common 
characteristics  of  a  Review  and  Magazine,  but  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  plan  than  any  single  work  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared 
in  this  country,  or  even  in  Europe.  A  prospectus  of  this  publica- 
tion he  had  drawn  up ;  and  it  was  his  determination,  had  his  life 
been  spared,  and  his  health  such  as  would  admit  of  it.  to  have 
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commenced  it  witVyj:  c!*hy ;  en j3.cia^  h:2i«eii'  lo  furnish  one 
quarter  of  the  ori^jiai  nu.".»:r  :r.  ever\"  r.um:'<:T.  It  waf.  however. 
aprGren:  to  hi'?  tr^r.-i-s.  a:>J  injCi-^iy  to  himself,  thai  uiii':**  he 
should  succee«i  in  riixzz  reli-r:'  fr:>c;  '.iie  ci^e-A^e  which  huaz  about 
him.  his  constimrion.  snxxiz  arxi  vi::r.nx:«  as  it  was,  inust  in  die  enc 
2[ire  way  to  «ych  u--uEtern:r«te:l  pan  avi  *udenn^.  Hi^  patience 
and  fortimde.  and  ever,  hi*  cheerf»:i=.e**.  c.i  noK  Vor^ake  iiini;  but 
fearful  inroads  were  daily  isakia^  upon  his  ^'.ren^th.  His  mind 
(fid  not  lose  its  ac::vinr  op  iis  r.^oiir:  b.:  his  fiesh  and  strength 
dailv  wasted  so  racwdiv  swav,  tfa;;:  it  wris  :.ot  :o  b^  exi-ec:ed  liuj" 
he  could  survive  nii:.y  nr:.<fwei  j-'.i^ck*  -if  ::ie  d*:r*r?-  wiiich  hi* 
disease  occasioned.  He  rresice^  ^:  the  GDcizit.-:c^:nivr:":.  .n  Sc:  - 
fember.  asd  perfontKd  the  opdir.ar\-  du-.ics  •.  n  lt-Ji".  ^>:i-:s*.v... 

in  the  six  we^'ks  vacirion,  his  nealih  3pp»?:ir^'j  :o  ^::i-.:..::  ?.:. . 
he  was  able  us-jsiiy  to  aittnd  churcn.  and  to  wa*k  o.::  «>:•:  iSMaii.y 
during  the  w-^-ek.  O?.  the  sixth  of  October,  he  prev^ch-  .  ii*  c^\, 
and  ainini^terei  "^ir  ^acnsierii  in  oce  of  line  cnurci-:s  :r.  :.-.:  tow.:: 
and  in  the  oLier,  ir^  :he  anc-mooa  of  the  !  j:h.  before  :he  exf:cut.ve 
and  the  sreat  par.  of  the  le^sbr-ire  of  the  *:j:e.  he  b-i-re  his  riut- 
lic  so!f-mn  tesiin:ory,  in  the  'ieliver}'  of  ::.e  CXXI.  *ermon  of 
the  followir.^  series.  3i^r>:  the  urij^IIowed  hw  au*j:c»rz*n^  c  - 
vorces. 

Ori  the  third  of  Nov-r-nxbrr,  the  secon«i  Sabb&i  in  ie  term,  he 


preached  in  the  m-:-rr-inz  ar.d  ad^uni^^ere-^i  tie  sicrasent.  Those 
who  heard  hia  wiU  !>:.z  recoii^t  t:ia:  his  tei:  was,  Mir-,  v.  l€. 
£jft  ijc\i^  Uz^.t  fC'  fhi'i^  b^'on  nfi-'-v.  I'kc:  zKt'm  r:^4#  i'.t  \o\mr  Z'^jC 
iro^ki,  and  f/o-^Vv  \of*r  i'-rh^f  :z\o  ■  :•;  "'..'•rTri.  I:  »">*  his  Us: 
sermon:  an^i  '.he  aiin::Jstrs".J?n  of  "e  I^i-ri"*  s-z:-vr.  vii^'.l  fol- 
lowed it,  hi*  i  •*:  r  -bi.c  act  a*  -i  ci..  *-^r  cf  Cr.rlr*.- 

^  Al:hoi;ih  :h'>  rv.i-rr:--*o:  Lis  co-':-r,.i-.:'=^  f.^i^-i  ev-:-.  or.*-  w.-j. 

-  -  -  ...  • 

anxieiv.  it  vra*  ol:*vr.vJ."  sats  Pr>:-i-or  '!f!h:rr-ir.-  -  l:  i'.  r.*;  *j'- 
tered  hlcKlf  with  his  i:*ual  forre  ar.d  •»:.  r.^i:. :  i.-iC  i:-  p-^rrorrr.- 
ins:  the  cozim;'-:on-serv:rp,  he  arT-r^re-::  rr  r.h  =of:e.''.d  i'A  af- 
fectc-d;  nor  w3s  he  •eri*:ble  of  \i:.-' o:z^:z.'jri  'U'lr^*:  L  or.^Y-'"'^ 
of  so  lon£  a  scr.ico. 

^He  be^n,  a*  ':--Ji!.  :o  hear  ie  **^.vicr  c:i--:  i-vi  f-rrr* '.  ^rei. 
although  otVn  with  ei'jenie  incor.v-  r.ieite.  :-  hf'iri.-Ji  '.h*^:.'  s:  ir,- 
tervals.  f'^r  :br<:e  or  four  week*.  H :  'ir.rzi  cvr-e  ::.'o  v.e  rri  '^i'-ior,- 
room  lanz^^iJ.  ani  ^c^rrely  a'olr  :  .^  --rr»r.  i..rr>-::-  ^r.ir.r^.i-i'.^i-  L.i 
intention  to  ask  orily  ?.  frw  qi:fi:.  :.:.•.  'i.-.d  v.- .'.  r  •;'.  :  •  -:.  ;:.-er.- 
sibl  V  ki  n*"]  I  i  n  J  with  h :  *  *-:b ; -k  :.  r  •  r ; .  v  ^  ical  -  v  r :  -- .~  -  -  - :-  v  :  :  - .::.  ry> 
y  excited  by  ih^-  a::ion  of  L*  i.i.vL  av:  :.':  v.o,  1  '-  ■':o-f  •'; 
with  his  U5i;:'l  elo rj»--;ce  arid  i:.v-rr-'.  arri  «:•.'-.  --.ro-.v  <  ch'^r-i  o: 
spri£:hdiness  an-i  brill mcy  over  r.:*  rornmur.  r''-..o:.r.  H-:  met  :h«: 
senior  class,  for  the  la?t  time,  on  \Veiiie=.i>v.  Nov.  27th.     He 


r.    . 


caught  cold,  was  worse  from  the  ^rx^rJ.ozi.TxzA  i\*i  :.ot  zo  o*Jt  a^ir.. 

*^He  still  continued  to  hear  the  th^-olopcil  cU.*s  at  fc*  Louse. 

Their  last  recitation  wa*  onhr  a  week  before  his  death :  hi&  suffer- 
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ings  were  extreme ;  his  debility  scarcely  permitted  him  to  utter 
himself  at  all ;  but  again  his  mind  abstracted  itself  from  its  sym- 
pathy with  an  agonized  frame ;  and  in  a  discourse  of  one  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  reasoned  and  illustrated 
in  the  most  cogent  and  interesting  manner,  and  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  It  was  his  last  effort  in  his 
delightful  emplojrment  of  instruction.'' 

During  his  confinement,  however,  he  was  not  idle ;  his  mind  was 
as  active  as  when  he  was  in  sound  health.  Probably  there  are 
very  few  periods  of  his  Jife,  of  the  same  length,  in  which  he  wrote 
more  than  from  June  to  December. 

He  continued  in  this  state  of  labour  and  suffering,  until  Tuesday 
\he  7th  of  January.  He  had  been  recently  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  his  friends :  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.  of  Hartford,  who 
was  also  his  class-mate ;  and  the  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College,  in  the  state  of  New- York.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Strong,  he  remarked,  that  the  lights  of 
his  class  were  nearly  extineuished ;  alluding  to  the  death  of  that 
gentleman  and  those  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  and 
tne  Rev.  David  Ely,  D.  D.  of  Huntington*  With  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, in  addition  to  the  firiendship  that  had  subsisted  between 
them  from  their  youth,  he  had  been  associated,  with  the  utmost 
harmony,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency,  as  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  College.     On  Tuesday  the 

rptoms  of  his  disease  appeared  more  favourable  than  they  had 
e  at  any  time  previous ;  and  his  family  and  physicians  were 
'  led  to  entertain  very  strong  hopes  that  it  had  passed  its  crisis,  and 
was  experiencing  a  happy  change.  On  the  following  morning 
however,  as  he  got  out  of  bed,  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  nervous 
affection,  which  shook  his  whole  frame,  and  gave  rise,  in  a  short 
time,  to  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  This  paroxysm  was 
succeeded  by  a  high  fever,  and  a  constant  propensity  to  drowsi- 
ness. When  the  physicians  visited  him  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, they  found  it  necessary  to  bleed  him.  He  continued  stronely 
affected  by  these  various  symptoms  through  the  day.  His  pmse 
was  quick,  his  face  in  some  measure  flushed,  his  brain  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  affected,  and  he  felt  a  continued  drowsiness,  and, 
at  times,  severe  turns  of  pain  from  his  local  disease.  In  the  eve- 
ning he  became  more  wakeful,  and  the  severity  of  his  distress  in- 
creased. In  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  pain,  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  laudanum  was  administered.  He  did  not  converse  much 
on  Wednesday ;  his  excess  of  suffering,  with  the  affection  of  the 
brain,  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

He  was  restless  a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  but  gained  an 
hour  or  two  of  sleep,  owing,  probably,  to  the  opiate  which  he  had 
taken.  On  Thiursday  morning  he  got  out  of  his  bed,  was  dressed, 
and  sat  in  his  chair  urough  the  day.  He  was  not  so  much  inclined 
to  drowsiness>  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  firequendy  groaned 
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[treme  pain  and  distress,  and  did  not  enter  much  into  con- 
)n  through  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  he  answered  all  ques- 
it  to  him,  with  clearness  and  promptitude ;  inauired  parU- 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  as  they  called  to  see  him, 
ling  their  health  and  that  of  their  families,  and  showed  the 
Qectionate  interest  in  their  welfare,  that  he  had  uniformly 
ted  through  life.  At  evening  he  attempted  to  make  hw 
imily  prayer,  and  proceeded  tor  a  few  nunutes  with  clear- 
d  propriety ;  but  a  paroxysm  of  pain  rendered  him  incapa- 
Qtterance,  and  he  desisted.  This  was  the  last  attempt  he 
>  pray  in  the  family, 
ugh  Thursday  night,  he  became  more  disturbed  and  dis- 

resting  but  little ;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  apparent, 
s  symptoms,  generally,  and  the  change  of  his  countenance 
ce,  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching.  From  the  great 
1  of  his  constitution,  and  the  peculiar  excitement  of  his 
)  system  caused  by  his  disease,  and  perhaps,  from  the  effect 
it  had  produced  upon  his  mind,  it  was  apprehended  by  his 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  The 
is,  therefore,  announced  to  him,  accompanied  with  a  sug* 
.  that  if  he  had  any  wishes  to  express,  or  directions  to  give, 
;ard  to  his  worldly  concerns,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  it  was 
ry  to  attend  to  the  subject  without  delay.  He  received  the 
;nce  with  great  calmness ;-  and,  as  soon  as  his  situation 
permit,  proceeded  to  express  his  wishes  on  the  subject* 
the  paroxysms  of  pain,  his  mind  was  more  prone  to  wan- 
1  it-nad  been  the  two  former  days.  It  recurred,  however, 
ar  and  unclouded  state,  when  the  paroxysm  ceased.  At 
tervals  through  the  day,  when  he  was  the  most  nearly  free 
Lin,  he  conversed  on  various  subjects  in  his  usual  manner. 
8  connected  with  the  great  object  of  his  labours,  his  de* 
ind  his  pi'ayers  through  life — the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit 
,  revivals  of'^  religion,  me  propagation  of  Christianity,  and 
emination  of  the  Scriptures — were  not  only  near  his  heart, 
len  mentioned,  kindled  his  feelings  and  awakened  his  de- 
A  day  or  two  previous  to  his  being  taken  so  unwell, 
received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshman,  at  Serampore,  a 
»gant  printed  specimen  of  a  Chinese  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
On  this  subject,  he  was  peculiarly  interested,  and  express- 
elf  feelingly  and  with  force,  on  the  progress  of  evangelical 
Qong  the  heathen. 

3  course  of  Friday  evening,  at  his  request,  the  eighth  chapter 
pistle  to  the  Romans  was  read  to  him.  He  listened  to  it 
cat  attention,  remarked  upon  a  mistranslation  in  one  or  two 

spoke  with  much  fervour  of  pious  emotion  on  the  subject 
:haptcr;  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  exclaimed,  '^O,  whataglo- 
postrophe !"  He  also  made  a  number  of  remarks  on  the 
s  and  sentiments  of  some  of  the  English  divines,  particu- 
lark  and  Watcrland,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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the  life  of  mstfi,  passed  during  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
which  has  occurred  since  the  era  of  Christianity.  The  truth  d 
this  remark  will  be  admitted,  in  whatever  lisht  the  subject  may  be 
considered,  whether  Uterary  or  scientific,  political  or  religious.  In 
each  particular  he  was  called  to  act,  and  m  most  of  them  a  very 
industrious  and  distinguished  part.  In  order  to  ascertain  his  true 
character,  it  may  be  well  to  view  him  as  a  man  of  genius  and  a. 
scholar ;  as  an  instructer ;  as  a  preacher ;  and  as  a  man. 

For  native  powers  of  mind,  he  will  doubtless  be  ranked  amon|^ 
the  first  men  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  this  remark  need  not  be  sought  from  any  individual  source, 
or  from  his  attainments  in  any  single  walk  of  Uterature  or  science. 
They  may  be  found  in  every  pursuit  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  be  gathered  in  every  stage  of  his  proeress,  fix)m  the  crad£  to 
the  grave.  In  the  acqmsition  of  knowledge,  we  have  seen  that 
the  earliest  efforts  of  his  mind,  even  in  infancy,  were  singular  and 
extraordinary;  and  that  his  talents  were  as  strongly  marked  at  this 
early  stage  of  his  existence,  as  perhaps  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
his  life.  At  every  school  in  which  he  was  placed,  though  conunon- 
ly  the  youngest  member,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  Col- 
lege, notwiSistanding  his  extreme  youth  and  the  many  other  em- 
barrassments through  which  he  had  to  struggle,  he  was  surpassed 
by  none  of  his  companions.  His  acquisitions,  during  the  eight  suc- 
ceeding years  after  ne  left  College,  although  he  was  constantly  oc- 
cupied in  the  business  of  instruction,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  was  afflicted  with  disease  and  debility,  and  in  a  great  measure 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  were  extensive  and  profound ;  not 
confined  to  a  single  science,  or  to  one  branch  of  literature,  but 
comprehending  the  mathematics  and  logic,  the  languages  and  phi- 
lology, as  well  as  rhetoric  and  poetry. 

Trie  loss  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  calamity  by  which  he  was 
deprived  of  the  capacity  for  reading  and  study  ;  but  in  connexioa 
with  the  fact  that  it  constantly  subjected  him  to  severe  and  almost 
uninterrupted  sufiering.  With  this  insurmountable  embarrassment 
he  was  obliged  to  struggle  through  life.  During  the  great  part  of 
forty  years  ne  was  notable  to  read  fifteen  minutes  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  and  often  for  days  and  weeks  together,  the  pain  which 
he  endured  in  that  part  of  the  head  immediately  behind  the  eyes, 
amounted  to  anguish.  His  Ufe,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  devo- 
ted to  a  learned  and  laborious  profession,  and  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits.  The  knowledge  which  he  gained  fiK)m  books  after 
the  period  above  mentioneo,  was  almost  exclusively  at  second 
hand,  by  the  aid  of  others :  a  process  slow,  tedious,  and  discouraging* 
Yet  he  has  ever  b^en  esteemed  one  of  the  best  informed  men  this 
country  has  produced.  Industry  was  indeed  one  of  his  most  stri- 
king characteristics ;  but  it  was  the  industry  of  a  mind  conscious  of 
its  powers,  and  delighting  in  their  exercise.    All  his  exertions  were 
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the  effort  of  easy  action.  They  cost  no  labour,  and  occasioned  no 
fiiti^e.  His  perception  was  clear  and  rapid,  his  discernment  acute. 
lus  mvention  rich,  his  taste  correct  and  delicate,  his  imagination 
brilliant,  his  wit  genuine,  his  Judgment  solid,  his  views  comprehen- 
sive, and  his  reasoning  faculues  powerful  and  commanding.  Never 
was  a  mind  imder  better  discipline.  All  his  stores  of  thought  were 
arranged  in  exact  method,  and  every  faculty  was  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment. This  was  true,  in  conversation,  in  ms  lectures  to  his  class. 
and  in  his  public  addresses.  No  emergency,  however  sudden  or 
pressii^,  appeared  to  surprise  him  or  to  find  him  unprepared.  In 
repeated  instances,  on  the  Sabbath,  when  his  notes  were  by  acci- 
dent left  at  home,  and  he  did  not  discover  it  until  a  few  moments 
before  he  was  to  use  them ;  he  has,  in  the  instant,  taken  a  new 
subject  of  discourse,  and  formed  his  plan  so  happily,  and  executed 
it  so  well,  that  none  of  the  audience  conjectured  the  fact,  or  sus- 
pected the  want  of  preparation.  His  mind  always  rose  with  the 
occasion,  and  was  always  equal  to  it.  It  appeared,  to  view  evcr\ 
demand  upon  it  as  an  obvious  call  of  God.  Trusting  in  Him,  ii 
marched  curecdy  to  its  purpose,  without  even  observing  those  dif- 
ficulties which  might  have  proved  insurmountable  to  others. 

In  one  particular,  he  excelled  most  men  of  any  age : — in  the  en- 
lire  conmiand  of  his  thoughts.  Having  been  driven  by  necessity 
to  pursue  his  many  avocations  without  the  use  of  his  eyes,  his 
memory,  naturally  strong,  acquired  a  power  of  retention  unusual 
and  surprising.  It  was  not  the  power  of  recollecting  words,  or 
dates,  or  numbers  of  any  kind.  It  was  the  power  of  remembering 
facts  and  thoughts  :  especially  his  own  thoughts.  When  an  event 
in  history  or  biography,  or  a  fact  or  principle  in  science,  was  once 
known,  he  appeared  never  to  forget  it.  When  a  subject  became 
once  feimiliar  to  his  mind,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  lost  its  impression.  In 
this  respect  his  mind  resembled  a  well  arranged  volume  ;  in  which 
every  subject  forms  a  separate  section,  and  each  view  of  that  sub- 
ject a  separate  page.  He  perfectly  knew  the  order  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  could  turn  to  any  page  at  win ;  and  always  found  each  im- 
pression as  distinct  and  perfect  as  when  first  formed. 

When  engaged  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  or  any  other  lite- 
rary performance,  not  only  did  the  conversation  of  those  around 
him  not  interrupt  his  course  of  thinking,  but  while  waiting  for  his 
amanuensis  to  finish  the  sentence  which  he  had  last  dictated,  he  would 
spend  the  interval  in  conversing  with  his  family  or  his  friends,  with- 
out the  least  embarrassment,  delay,  or  confusion  of  thought.  His 
mind  took  such  firm  hold  of  the  suDJect  which  principally  occupied 
it,  that  no  ordinary  force  could  separate  it  firom  its  grasp.  He  was 
ilways  conscious  of  the  exact  progress  which  he  had  made  in  every 
subject.  When  company,  or  any  other  occurrence,  compelled  him 
to  break  off  suddenly,  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  his  employment  until  after  the  expiration  of  several  days. 
On  resuming  his  labours,  all  he  required  of  his  amanuensis  was,  tf> 
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read  the  last  word,  or  clause,  that  had  been  written ;  and  he  in- 
stantly would  proceed  to  dictate  as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred. 
In  several  instances  he  was  compelled  to  dictate  a  letter  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  dictating  a  sermon.  In  one,  a  pressing  ne- 
cessity obliged  him  to  dictate  tnree  letters  at  the  same  time.  He 
did  so.  Each  amanuensis  was  fully  occupied;  and  the  letters 
needed  no  correction  but  pointing. 

A  single  fact  will  exhibit,  in  a  striking  light,  the  comprehension 
of  his  mind,  and  the  admirable  method  of  its  operations.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  examine  the  ''  Analysis,^'  at  the  close  of  this 
Memour ;  and  to  observe  how  extensive,  and  yet  how  logical,  is  the 
plan  of  his  lectures.  This  Analvsis  was  formed  from  the  lectures 
themselves,  since  his  decease.  He  wrote  no  plan  of  them  hiimelf ; 
but  in  completing  them,  relied  exclusively  on  the  scheme  of  thought 
which  existed  in  his  own  mind.  We  have  rarely  seen  any  work, 
even  of  much  less  extent,  unless  some  treatise  on  mathematical  or 
physical  science,  in  which  the  perfection  of  mathematical  arrange- 
ment is  so  nearly  attained.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  followmg 
volumes  are  pubUshed  as  they  were  dictated  to  the  amanuensis ; 
with  almost  no  corrections  except  those  which  were  owing  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  penman,  or  the  illegibiUty  of  his  hand. 

To  conceive,  to  invent,  to  reason,  was  m  such  a  sense  instinctive, 
that  neither  employment  appeared  to  fatigue  or  exhaust  him.  After 
severe  and  steady  labour,  his  mind  was  as  prepared  for  any  species 
of  exertion,  as  if  it  had  done  nothing  :  for  the  activity  and  spright* 
liness  of  conversation  ;  for  the  closer  confinement  of  investigation  ; 
or  for  the  excursive  range  of  poetry.     Almost  all  his  poetiy,  writ- 
ten subsequently  to  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis,  after  the  unintermitted  application  of  the  day.     Not 
unfrequently,  in  an  autumnal  or  winter  evening,  would  he  compose 
from  nfty  to  sixty  lines  in  this  manner.     The  first  part  of  his  "  Ge- 
nius ana  Common  Sense"  is  in  the  stanza  of  "  The  Faery  Queene,'* 
the  most  difficult  stanza  in  English  poetry.     Repeatedly  has  h^ 
been  known  to  dictate  four  of  these  stanzas,  or  forty-four  Unes,  iim 
the  course  of  such  an  evening  5  and  chiefly  without  any  subse-^ 
<)uent  corrections. 

The  earUest  of  his  poetical  productions  that  has  been  preserved, 
though  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  bears  the  characteristic  marks^ 
both  in  style  and  thought,  of  his  later  and  more  mature  composi- 
tions. While  he  was  connected  with  the  College,  either  as  a  stu- 
dent or  a  tutor,  he  wrote  and  published  several  small  poems,  on 
various  subjects,  which  were  very  favourably  received  at  the  time, 
and  are  still  admired,  for  sweetness  of  versification,  as  well  as  for 
delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment. 

The  early  age  at  which  he  wrote  the  Conquest  of  Canaan  is  to 
be  remembered  in  forming  our  estimate  of  the  poem.  It  is  not  be- 
.lieved  that  the  history  of  English  poetry  contains  the  accotmt 
of  any  equal  effort,  made  at  so  early  an  age.     The  subject  of  the 
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poem  has  been  objected  to,  as  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  render 
such  a  performance  popular  with  the  great  body  of  readers.  At 
the  time  of  its  publication  there  was,  undoubtedly,  some  ground  for 
this  remark.  It  was  published  a  short  time  after  the  peace  oi  1783: 
a  period  unhappily  characterized  by  an  extensive  prevalence  of  in- 
fidelity, as  welt  as  of  loose  sentiments  with  regard  to  morals.  In 
this  state  of  things,  no  poem  founded  on  a  scriptural  story,  however 
meritorious  in  itself,  however  happy  its  plan,  or  brilliant  its  ima^ 
ry,  or  interesting  its  incidents,  or  distinct  its  characters,  or  noble  its 
sentiments,  could  fail  to  be  in  a  degree  unpopular ;  especially  if 
breathing  the  purest  morality,  and  the  most  exalted  piety.  liad  its 
appearance  been  postponed  to  a  period  within  the  last  fifteen  vears, 
during  which  time  infidelity  has  given  place  to  a  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  and  a  general  regard  for  the  doctrines  which  it  contains, 
there  is  litde  reason  to  doubt  that  its  reception  would  have  been 
still  more  flattering  to  the  author,  and  more  just  to  its  own  merit  as 
a  work  of  genius.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  contains  abundant 
evidence  ofrich  invention,  of  harmonious  versification,  of  a  brilliant 
fimcy,  of  strong  powers  of  description,  of  a  sublime  imagination, 
of  vigorous  thought,  and  of  the  most  pure  and  virtuous  sentiment. 

In  addition  to  his  attainments  in  classical  learning,  and  the 
sciences  in  general,  President  Dwight  had  acquired  a  vast  fund 
of  information  on  almost  all  the  concerns  of  human  life.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  extensive  :  comprising  not  only  those 
appropriate  to  his  profession  as  a  minister,  and  his  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  College,  but  on  all  important  and  interesting  subjects. 
He  was  thoroughly  read  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  geography, 
biography,  and  travels.  Few  works  of  this  description,  especially 
those  of  the  two  last  classes,  escaped  his  attention.  With  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  he  was  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  con- 
versant. In  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  he  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure, and  displayed  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  ancl  science.  Of 
his  extensive  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  his  poem,  called 
"Greenfield  Hill,"  afforas  satisfactory  evidence.  One  part  of  that 
work,  entiUed  "  The  Farmer^s  Advice  to  the  Villagersj'^^  contains  a 
body  of  information,  and  of  sound  advice,  addressed  to  that  va- 
luable class  of  men,  of  the  utmost  practical  utility.  In  truth,  it  is 
difficult  to  name  a  subject,  of  any  consideniblc  importance,  con- 
nected with  the  common  pursuits  of  men  in  the  business  of  life, 
which  he  had  not  made  the  subject  of  accurate  observation  and 
close  thought ;  on  which  he  had  not  collected  many  valuable  facts ; 
or  Aout  which  he  was  not  able  to  communicate  much  that  was  in- 
teresting and  useful. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  a  large  proportion  of  President  Dwieht's 
life  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  From  the  age  of  se- 
venteen to  sixty-four,  he  was  scarcely  ever  entirely  disengaged 
&Qm  that  employment ;  and  there  were  not  more  than  two  years 
of  that  period,  m  whidi  he  did  not  pursue  it  as  his  constant  busi- 
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neat*  HU  fint  eSori  afforded  a  sure  promise  of  that  high  degree 
of  excellence,  in  this  interesting  employment,  to  which  he  after- 
waids  attained.  In  the  course  ca  his  life,  he  assisted  in  educating 
between  two  and  three  thousand  persons. 

In  the  ereat  change  produced  m  the  College,  during  his  tutor- 
ship, bv  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  associates,  his  own  exertions 
were  of  primary  importance.  He  continued  much  longer  in  the 
office  of  tutor  than  they  did,  and,  of  course,  had  a  greater  opportu- 
nity to  execute  the  plans  for  improvement  which  tney  had  jointly 
deviaed,  and  put  in  operation. 

It  was  unquestionaDly  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  when  he 
entered  upon  the  presidency,  that  the  public  had  full  confidence  in 
Us  capacity  to  fulfil  its  duties.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  this  confidence  was  not,  in  any  measure,  founded  upon  mere 
expectation,  or  calculation.  It  rested  upon  a  thorough  ac(|uaint- 
ance  with  his  experience  and  success  in  the  arduous  and  difficult 
business  of  instruction.  The  possession  of  this  confidence,  ena- 
bled him  to  commence  his  labours  in  the  institution  according  to 
bis  own  ideas  of  usefulness  and  practicability ;  and  to  adopt  such 
a  course  of  measures  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required.  And  to 
his  independence  and  energy,  his  industry  and  devotion  to  his  du- 
ty, is  the  College  eminently  indebted  for  the  high  character  to 
which  it  was  elevated,  amidst  all  its  difficulties,  and  embarrass- 
ments, at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  during  his  continuance  in 
the  office. 

One  of  his  most  important  qualifications  as  the  head  of  such  an 
institution,  was  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  feelings 
of  young  men,  which,  by  long  observation,  he  had  acquired.  The 
possession  of  this  knowledge,  so  indispensably  necessary,  and  yet 
so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  enabled  him  to  direct  his  efforts  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and  the  application  of  discipline 
in  the  most  judicious  and  efficacious  manner  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects in  view.  Those  objects  were,  the  peace  and  reputation  of  the 
College,  and  the  character  and  highest  interests  of  the  students. 
Having  adopted  a  system  which  was,  in  its  nature  and  tendency, 
parental,  he  watched  over  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  his  academi- 
cal chil(h*en  with  affection  and  solicitude.  So  successful  was  he 
in  the  application  of  this  system,  that  the  youths  who  were  placed 
under  his  care,  loved  and  revered  him  as  an  affectionate  fkther. 
When  admonition  or  censure,  or  even  more  severe  measures,  at 
any  time  became  necessary ;  his  course  of  proceeding  was  in  a 
high  degree  efficacious  and  salutary.  These  admonitions  ancAen* 
sures  were  delivered  in  a  manner,  affectionate,  indeed,  but  plain 
and  searching ;  and  rarely  failed  of  producing  their  intended  effect* 
Many  a  youm,  whose  conduct  had  subjectea  him  to  the  discipline 
of  the  College,  has  found  his  stubborn  temper  subdued,  his  heart 
melted  into  contrition,  and  himself  compelled  to  sulxnission  and 
HgriKdience,  by  the  private,  solemn,  but  pathetic  and  eloquent  re* 
^^Mtrances  of  his  kind  and  affectionate  teacher. 
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President  Dwight^s  talents  as  an  instructor,  were  no  where  mofe 
conspicuous  than  in  the  recitation-room  of  the  senior  class. 

The  year  commenced  witli  llie  study  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the 
lectures  of  Blair  were  the  text-book.     The  questions  naturally 
arising  from  the  lesson  were  first  answered,  and  the  principles  ot 
the  author  freely  examined.     This  usually  occupied  not  more  than 
half  an  hour ;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  familiar  extemporaneous 
lecture  on  the  subject,  which  filled  up  the  residue  of  the  two  hours 
commonly  devoted  to  his  recitations.     This  lecture  was  often  en- 
livened by  anecdote  and  humour,  and  interspersed  with  striking  il- 
lustrations.    It  ireaucntly  exhibited  lively  sallies  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  occasionally  high  specimens  of  eloquence.   Yet  it  was  in 
£ict,  though  not  in  form,  a  regular  dissertation,  a  connected  chain 
of  powerful  reasoning,  calculated  to  leave  a  distinct  and  permanent 
impression  on  the  mind.     When  the  course  of  rhetoric  was  com- 
pleted, that  of  logic  and  mtlaphysicB  succeeded ;  in  which  the  re- 
fular  text-books  were  Duncan  and  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Jnderstanding.     After  this  followed  ethics;  when  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy  was  studied.     In  these  recitations,  also,  a  similar  me- 
thod was  adopted.     Tliese  three  courses  occupied  three  days  in 
the  week  through  the  year.     On  each  of  these  days  the  class  ex- 
hibited written  compositions.     Two  more  were  devoted  to  forensic 
disputation.     The  discussions  of  the  students  were  commonly  writ* 
ten,  but  at  times  extemporaneous.     When  these  discussions  were 
finished,  the  President  closed  the  debate  in  an  argument  giving 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  question  ;  and  occupying,  accorciKng 
to  its  importance,  sometimes  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  some- 
times that  of  several  recitations.     The  series  of  questions  thus  dis- 
cussed usually  involved  the  more  important  disputable  points  in 
science,  politics,  morals,  and  theology.     Many  of  his  decisions, 
as  spec'unens  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  were  not  surpassed  by 
his  happiest  public  efforts.    On  Saturday,  Vincent's  ^'  Exposition 
of  the  ohorter  Catechism"  was  recited.     The  lesson  terminated  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  was  followed  by  a  theological  lecture  on  the 
subject.    At  the  close,  he  heard  declamations.    The  students  re- 
gulariy  looked  forward  to  the  senior  vear  as  peculiarly  interestinc^ 
and  important ;  in  which  their  minds  were  to  be  disciplined  and 
furnished  for  action.    No  compulsion  was  necessary  to  secure  their 
presence  in  the  recitation-room.    Even  those  who  had  previously 
been  indolent,  attended  of  choice.     In  each  of  the  four  courses  of 
rhetoric,  logic  and  metaphysics,  ethics  and  theology,  as  taught  in 
Vincent ;  he  spent  mcHre  time  in  instructing  his  class,  than  is  cus- 
tomarily spent  m  the  regular  Jectures  of  professors  in  those  sciences. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  was  the  stated  preacher  twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  addressed  the  students  at  length  in  the  theological  chamber 
on  Saturday  evening;  superintendea  the  general  administration  ot 
the  College  government;  wvotei  by  the  assistance  of  his  pupils  or 
of  a  re^i&r  amanuensis,  idmoat  all  the  works  which  he  ever  wrote : 
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and  attended,  with  marked  punctuality,  to  all  the  calls  of  civility  and 
friendship.  It  ought  here  to.  be  remembered,  that  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  Presidency  he  was  rarely  able  to  read  so  much 
as  a  single  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

One  important  feature  of  his  administration  was  the  selection  of 
his  assistant  officers  of  the  faculty.  The  professorship  of  Theolo- 
gy, it  has  been  mentioned,  was  occupied  by  himself.  The  others 
were  filled  with  much  younger  gentlemen  than  had  been  usual, 
the  education  of  nearly  all  of  whom  he  had  superintended  ;  and 
with  whose  talents  and  qualifications  he  was  thoroughly  accjuainted. 
The  advantages  of  this  course  were  numerous,  and  u\e  wisdom  of 
it  has  been  fully  proved  and  acknowledged.  The  College  faculty 
entertained  penect  confidence  in  one  another,  and  entire  harmony 
of  opinion  as  to  the  system  of  government.  The  welfare  of  the 
College  was  a  common  interest ;  to  promote  which,  they  lent  their 
whole  united  influence.  In  its  administration,  they  always  moved 
as  one  man.  The. experience,  judgment,  and  energy  oi  the  Pre- 
sident, and  the  active  and  vigorous  co-operation  of  his  younger  as- 
sociates, had  the  happiest  enects  on  its  good  order  andi  regmarity, 
even  in  times  the  most  turbulent  and  threatening.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Yale  College  was  tranquil,  at  a  period  well  re- 
membered, when  almost  every  other  public  seminary  in  the  Union 
was  shaken  to  its  centre. 

As  a  minister  and  preacher  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  his  characteristic  excellence.  Having 
been  compelled,  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  preaching  without  notes ;  his  sermons,  except  those  designed 
for  extraordinary  occasions,  were  for  the  first  twenty  years  chiefly 
unwritten.  Usually,  he  barely  noted  the  general  envisions,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  and  leading  ideas.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  this  mode  had  its  peculiar  advantages  ;  nor  that  his  style  and 
manner,  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher,  were  more  popular  and 
captivating,  than  at  a  later  period,  when  his  discourses  were  written 
at  length.  l^Hien  unconfined  by  notes,  the  whole  field  of  thoueht 
was  before  him.  Into  that  field  he  entered ;  conscious  where  his 
subject  lay,  and  by  what  metes  and  bounds  it  was  limited ;  and 
enjoying  also  that  calm  self-possession  and  confidence  of  success, 
which  trial  alone  can  give,  and  which  every  successive  effort  had 
only  served  to  increase.  Within  these  limitis,  his  powers  had  full 
scope,  his  ima^nation  ?ras  left  to  ran^e  at  will,  his  feeUngs  were 
kindled,  and  his  mind  became  in  the  nighest  degree  creative.  Its 
conceptions  were  instantaneous ;  its  thoughts  were  new  and  stri- 
king; its  deductions  clear  and  irresistible;  Sfnd  its  images,  exact 
representations  of  what  his  eye  saw,  Gving,  speaking,  and  acting. 
When  ^e  add,  that  these  were  accoatipa&i!^  by  the  utmost  fluency 
and  force  of  language j  a  pierciit^  tVe,^  a  countenanq^  deep^ 
marked  with  inteUect,  a  strong  clknjAiasis,  it  vbice  singular  for  its 
compass  and  melody,  an  enunciation  remarkably  clear  and  distinct, 
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-A  person  <&gnified  and  commanding,  and  gestures  graceful  and 
happy ;  we  need  not  inform  the  reacfer,  that  his  pulpit  efforts,  at  this 
peiioa,  possessed  every  characteristic  of  animated  and  powerful 
eloquence.  Many  instances  of  its  effects  upon  large  audiences 
are  remembered,  and  might  easily  be  mentioned,  which  were  most 
striking  proofs  of  its  power  over  the  feelings  and  the  conscience. 

In  the  formation  of  his  sermons,  he  pursued  a  course,  in  a  great 
degree,  orieinaL  Texts  familiar  bv  common  use  amon^  preachers, 
to  the  minds  of  his  audience,  would  form  the  subject  of  aiscourses, 
new,  solemn,  and  impressive.  The  truth  to  be  illustrated  was 
often  new ;  the  arrangement  and  arguments  were  new,  the  images 
were  always  new,  ana  the  thoughts  peculiarly  his  own.  The  very 
weakness  of  his  eyes,. which  occasioned  him  so  much  pain  and 
self-denial,  was,  in  some  respects,  advantageous.  He  could  not 
himself  read  the  sermons  of  others.  Religious  books  of  a  differ- 
ent class  were  read  aloud  in  his  family  on  the  Sabbath.  And 
most  rarely  indeed  was  he  permitted  to  listen  to  the  sermons  of  his 
brethren.  Thus,  deriving  no  assistance  from  the  efforts  of  others, 
he  was  compelled  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  resources  of  his 
own  intellect.  Happilv  these  were  rich  and  inexhaustible.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  this  ract,  that  his  sermons  bear  the  characteristic 
stamp  of  his  own  mind ;  and  are,  throughout,  in  the  highest  sense, 
his  own.  In  this  respect,  in  a  fair  claim  to  originality  of  thought, 
of  method,  and  of  illustration,  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  the 
sermons  of  President  Dwieht  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  writer. 

In  his  extemporaneous  efforts,  though  his  fancy  was  ever  visibly 
active,  still  it  was  controlled  by  judgment  and  taste.  They  were 
indeed  more  richly  ornamented  with  imagery  than  most  of  his 
written  sermons ;  yet  figures  were  introduced,  not  merely  because 
they  were  beautiful,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  impres- 
sion. His  own  views  of  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  happily  conveyed  in  several  of  the  discourses  in  these 
volumes ;  ana  still  more  fully  in  some  of  his  occasional  sermons. 
He  considered  him  bound  to  lorget  himself,  and  remember  nothing 
but  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  sent :  the  salvation  of  his  hearers. 
Every  attempt  at  display,  every  attempt  to  exhibit  his  own  talents, 
or  taste,  or  fancy,  or  learning,  in  a  preacher,  was,  in  his  view,  an 
obvious  prostitution  of  his  office  to  private  and  unhallowed  pur- 
poses.   His  rules  and  his  conduct  were  in  this  respect  harmonious. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  professor  of  theology,  in 
1805,  when  he  began  steadily  to  employ  an  amanuensis,  he  turned 
lis  attention  more  to  writing  his  sermons  at  length.  The  frequent 
calls  upon  him  to  preach  at  different  places,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, and  a  disposition  to  render  his  systematic  discourses  to  the 
students  as  nearly  correct  and  perfect  as  possible,  probably  had 
inflnence  with  him  in  the  adoption  of  this  course.  His  Systematic 
Sennoiia  had  cost  him  much  labour  and  research.     They  were  fa- 
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vourilc  discourses  with  the  public  at  large,  and  with  his  pupils; 
many  of  whom  took  notes  of  tliem  every  Sabbath.  He  thought, 
if  they  possessed  the  merit  ascribed  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  be 
written  out.  Other  considerations  also  had  their  weight.  He  ob- 
served an  increasing  attachment,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  a 
llorid  and  highly  embellished  style  of  composition :  in  his  own 
view,  owing  to  a  vitiated  taste ;  mvolving  a  substitution  of  oma* 
ment  for  thought,  and  of  sound  for  sense  ;  and  wholly  subversive 
of  the  very  end  of  preaching.  This  mode  of  writing  was  gaining 
popularity  among  his  own  pupils ;  and  he  felt  desirous,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  counteract  it.  Kjiowing  the  efficacy  of  a  teacher's 
example  on  the  conduct  of  those  under  his  care,  he  determined 
carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  of  this  nature  in  his  own  discourses; 
and  to  subject  his  mind,  naturally  fond  of  imageiy,  to  a  severer 
discipline  than  it  would  submit  to  m  the  moment  oi  extemporane- 
ous efibrt. 

The  discourses  in  these  volumes  obviously  required,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  others,  peculiar  care.  Their  primary  object  is 
to  explain  and  prove  the  great  truths  of  theology ;  and  their  se- 
cond, to  enforce  them  on  the  conscience,  and  show  their  practical 
influence  on  the  heart  and  Ufe.  They  are  not  merely  tkeologkal 
lectures  ;  but  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  sermons.  Yet,  as  the  pur- 
pose in  tlic  body  of  each  discourse  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  the 
use  of  figurative  language,  except  for  illustration,  would  there  have 
been  improper.  In  the  appUcation,  it  might  be  admitted  to  en- 
force and  enhance  it.  The  reader  will,  we  think,  admire  the  good 
sense  displayed  in  this  particular.  In  the  division  of  the  subject 
he  will  never  find  figurative  language  introduced.  The  body  of 
the  discourse,  if,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  the  subject  be 
merely  argumentative,  is  almost  equally  destitute  of  it.  It,  how- 
ever, it  be  a  subject  rather  requiring  description  and  enhancement 
than  proof;  as  in  the  discourses  on  heaven,  on  the  holy  angek,  oo 
the  creation  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  on  the  resurrection,  the  last 
judgment,  and  the  future  happiness  of  the  righteous ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  author's  mind  rises  with  his  subject.  Having  heard  those 
discourses  to  which  we  have  just  now  referred,  we  have  ever 
viewed  them  as  distinguished  models  of  sacred  eloquence. 

The  series  of  Theological  Sermons  was  WTitten  out  at  the  close 
of  1809.  After  completing  it,  he  wrote  out  many  of  his  miscella- 
neous sermons,  both  doctrinal  and  practical.  Tiiese  were  inten- 
tionally less  pruned  than  the  former,  but  more  so  than  his  earlier 
eflforts.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  these,  should  they 
ever  be  published,  will  prove  more  entertaining,  to  the  mass  of 
readers,  than  the  discourses  in  these  volumes.  They  discover 
equal  talent,  present  a  greater  variety  of  subject  and  of  maimer, 
and  usually  require  less  mental  exertion  in  the  perusal.  Among 
them  are  the  sermons  preached  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Com- 
mencement, to  the  candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate.     They  wer^ 
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addressed  to  his  immediate  pupils,  when  just  about  to  leave  the  in- 
slitution ;  to  bid  an  adieu  to  him  as  their  instructor,  and  to  each 
ocher  as  companions,  and  to  engage  in  the  busy  scenes  of  hfe. 
Over  their  conduct  he  had  long  watched  with  unremitting  care : 
and  for  their  present  and  future  welfare,  he  felt  the  highest  degree 
of  solicitude.  They  contain  an  accurate  development  of  the  hu- 
man character,  and  of  the  temptations,  follies,  and  vices  of  the 
world;  as  well  as  the  purest  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  en- 
forced with  the  feeling  and  fervency  of  parental  affection,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  parting  counsels  ot  a  wise  and  experiencc<] 
preceptor  zmi  friend. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  sermons  at  large,  om*  limits  forbid  us  to  at- 
tempt a  delineation.  We  will  mention  one  of  them,  which  aj^pears 
to  have  been  conceived  in  a  peculiarly  auspicious  moment ;  and 
has  been  eminently  followed  with  the  blessing  of  God.  His  stu- 
dents will  realize  that  we  intend  the  discourse  on  Jeremiah  viii. 
20 :  The  harvtit  isnast^  the  summer  is  ended^  and  we  are.  not  saved. 
In  two  instances,  the  delivery  of  it  was  obviously  the  commence- 
ment of  a  revival  of  religion  among  his  pupils  ;  in  the  first  of  which 
nearly  half  of  them  were  united  to  the  College  Church.  Similar 
consequences  have  been  ascribed  to  its  delivery  on  two  other  oc- 
casions, in  different  places.  Never  have  we  witnessed  effects  on 
mixed  audiences  equally  solemn  and  powerful,  from  any  sermon. 
as  in  several  instances  from  this.  Many  beside  his  pupils  ascribcci 
to  it  their  first  impressions  on  religious  subjects. 

His  sermons  were  uncommonly  intelligible  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. His  division  of  his  subject  was  natural,  neat,  and  easily  re- 
membered. His  style,  though  at  times  highly  ornamented  ancl  ele- 
vated, was  still  plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  his  delivery,  though 
occasionally  rapid,  was  clear  and  distinct.  Owing  to  these  quali- 
ties, the  illiterate,  and  persons  of  ordinary  capacity,  were  able  to 
imderstand  him  without  difhculty. 

Another  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was,  a  constant  rei:;ard  to 
practical  effect.  Even  the  sermons  whicn  compose  these  volumes, 
the  object  of  which  was,  primarily,  to  exhibit  to  his  pnpils  a  com- 
plete system  of  Christian  doctrines,  will  be  found,  in  their  applica- 
tion, to  have  this  discriminating  character.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  the  desk  but  as  the  herald  of  reconciliation.  He  could 
not  &il  to  discover  his  affecting  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Being 
who  sent  him,  or  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  message  which 
he  brought.  And  his  most  obvious  purpose  was  to  accomplish  the 
salvation  of  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered. 

It  is  believed,  on  the  best  evidence,  that  this  purpose  was,  to  an 
onusual  extent,  accomplished  by  his  preaching.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  his  presidency,  the  College  Church, 
among  the  students,  was  almost  extinct ;  it  came  at  last  to  consist 
of  (mh^  two  members,  and,  soon  after  his  accession,  it  dwindled  to 
a  single  person.    During  the  greater  part  of  his  continuance  in  of- 
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fke  it  embraced  at  least  one  fourth;  in  various  instances  one  third; 
and  in  one,  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  students.  Perhaps  no  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  afforded  him  higher  pleasure,  towards  the 
close  of  life,  than  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  had  become,  or 
were  intending  to  become,  preachers ;  especially  when  he  remem- 
bered how  frequendy  the  labours  of  the  tormer  had  been  crowned 
with  success. 

In  the  performance  of  the  other  exercises  of  public  worship,  he 
gready  excelled.  His  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  sa- 
cred poetry,  was  peculiarly  happy  and  impressive.  In  the  appro- 
priateness, variety,  fluency,  copiousness,  fervency,  and  deviation  of 
prayer,  as  it  regarded  subjects,  sentiment,  and  language,  he  was 
nearly  without  a  rival.     Entirely  free  from  form,  from  tiresome  rc- 

Setition,  ond  from  lukewarmness,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
eepest  abasement  and  prostration  of  soul,  his  heart  appeared  to 
be  melted,  and  ^'  his  lips  to  be  touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off 
the  altar,''  when  he  was  engaged  in  this  sublime  and  delightful  duty. 
But  his  usefulness  as  a  minister  was  not  confined  to  nis  labours 
in  the  pulpit.  He  was  emphatically  the  friend,  the  counsellor,  and 
the  guide  of  his  younger  brethren  in  the  sacred  profession.  In  the 
language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  ^'  He  was,  indeed,  a  father  to  New- 
England — her  moral  legislator.  His  life  is  an  era  in  her  history. 
To  the  churches  of  his  persuasion  in  that  country,  he  was  a  guar- 
dian, a  friend,  a  counsellor.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  they  found  sup- 
port in  his  firmness,  assistance  in  his  wisdom,  and  encouragement  m 
nis  prayers.  As  a  peacemaker,  he  was  eminently  blessed;  for  his 
advice  was  asked,  and  given  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility  and 
justice."  Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  had,  first  or  last,  been  his 
pupils  :  he  had  been  their  friend  and  adviser,  as  well  as  their  in- 
structcr ;  and  they  felt  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  disposi- 
tion, and  his  capacity,  to  assist  them  in  their  embarrassments  and 
diflScultics.  For  this  purpose  they  resorted  to  him  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect. 
He  entered  at  once  into  their  interests  and  feelings ;  and  the  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  them  were  numerous  and  important*  Ha- 
ving the  advantage  of  long  observation  and  experience,  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  character, 
wants,  and  condition,  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  being  the  centre  of  ap- 

i)lication  for  the  supply  of  instructers,  both  literary  and  reli^ous, 
or  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  he  was  able  to  adapt  his  opinions  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  various  cases  in  which  he  was  consulted;  and 
to  furnish  those  who  sought  it  with  employment  and  support.  Few 
unagine  how  many  parishes  in  New-England,  New-York,  and  eke- 
where,  have,  through  his  agency,  been  furnished  with  clergymen. 

In  short,  his  character,  as  a  preacher,  may  be  summed  up  in  the 

language  of  the  writer  last  alluded  to :    ''  While  he  '  shunned  not 

to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  he  strengthened  his  argu- 

^Mj^  by  illustrations  firom  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  lMOgra[^y 
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of  individuals.  His  application  of  Scripture  doctrines  and  texts  to 
the  ever-varying  aspect  of  human  life ;  his  insight  into  the  ground- 
W(M^  of  character,  and  the  motives  to  action ;  his  admirable  sketch- 
eS)  as  it  were,  with  the  veiy  pencil,  and  in  the  very  colouring  of  the 
inspired  writers,  distinguished  him  from  the  mere  commentator  on 
texts,  and  the  sentimental  moralist.  Of  his  eloauence,  as  with  most 
other  great  orators,  few  can  judge  correctly,  out  those  who  have 
heard  him.  They  will  never  forget  him,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  To  simplicity  in  manner  and  matter,*  he  added  dignity; 
to  ease,  he  added  energy;  to  fervour,  he  added  hiunility.  Preach- 
ing too  often  seems,  with  ministers,  the  work  of  a  day  or  an  hour : 
but  with  him  it  was  the  work  of  Eternity.  He  preached  as  a  sin- 
ner and  dyin^  man  himself;  he  preached  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  of  the  spirits  ofjust  men  made  perfect ;  he  preached  as  though 
he  saw  his  crown  of  glory  ever  before  him ;  as  though  he  heard  tne 
Saviour  saying,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  "  His  sermons  were  not  adorned  with 
as  many  decorations  of  taste  and  ornaments  of  imagination  as  those 
of  some  other  distinguished  pulpit  orators.  But  in  the  primary 
qualities  of  real  eloquence,  his  sermons  were  eminently  rich :  in 
powerful  appeals  to  the  heart,  in  vivid  pictures  of  vice  and  virtue. 
sketched  fiom  the  life ;  in  awful  denunciation ;  in  solemn  remon- 
strance ;  in  fervent  intercession." 

It  remains  only  to  view  President  Dwight,  as  a  man,  in  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  private  life,  exhibiting  the  virtues  which  peculiarly 
adorn  that  interesting  station.  And  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  task 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  this  account,  has  been  more  difficult 
of  execution.  "  It  is  rare,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  who  had  been 
long  and  intimately  acquaintea  with  him  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  life,  ^^  that  a  man  so  great  and  splendid  in  the  public  eye,  is 
m  private  life  so  desirable  :  for  to  his  particular  friends,  his  society 
was  delightful,  and  the  only  effect  of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him  was,  to  exact  towards  him  every  sentiment  of  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  affection."  "  In  the  domestic  and  social  circle,"  says 
another  of  his  pupils,  "  Dr.  Dwight  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
the  tenderest  affection,  and  the  most  sincere  regret."  "In  private 
society,"  says  a  third,  "  Dr.  Dwight  possessed  uncommon  powers 
to  please  and  to  instruct.  With  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  know- 
ledjge  on  almost  every  subject,  and  an  ease  of  communication  to 
which  a  parallel  can  hardly  be  found,  he  easily  accommodated  his 
remarks  to  the  character  and  means  of  improvement  of  those  with 
whom  he  conversed ;  and  seldom  failed  to  excite  the  highest  re- 
spect and  admiration.  From  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  his  con- 
sequent inability  to  employ  himself  much  in  reading,  except  by 
the  assistance  of  others,  he  was  led  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to 
the  society  of  his  firiends,  than,  perhaps,  in  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  judged  expedient.  He  ever  considered  the  diversi- 
fied conversation  of  a  social  circle,  as  afTordinci:  the  most  nitional, 
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and,  it  -.t  »az:e  '..rr.*^.  :ir  : .  **  •* :  ••  r.i^r.c  of  all  amusements.** 
"  A  dii^ipo.r.in:'.:.:   ^\-  :i ! :  urJ:.  .?  or.ta  iVli.  oo  our  introduction 
lo  men  who  hi*.*-  ar.^lr.-'-i  fr..r.-r.:v  for  lalcnts  and  piety.     By 
habits  of  secluiior.  i:.i  ib-'-rav-cr..  :bfy  have,  peftiaps,  lost  the 
ability  to  micgl^  ir/.h  ';:/*^r>:f:  ir.  ic  cor.<em5  of  the  passing  day* 
It  wa^  not  so  with  Pnr^i^i<: :.:  Ehii^h:.      In  his  manners  he  was,  m 
the  highest  deere'=-.  dzr.^rxi.  analle.  and  poUte.     Like  Johnson, 
he  shone  in  no  rh'^e  w:'ii  more  distin^ished  splendour,  than  in 
the  circle  of  the  ifa  rids  he  loved ;  wben  the  glow  of  animation 
lighted  up  hi*  (■ou:.>;:..-.r.cc.  oTid  a  f-^rwiual  sor^m  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  Sow^d  froni  h.>  lis.     As  V.!>  had  been  a  life  of  obser- 
vation and  r^i!f-ci:ori,  n-/.hcr  ihan  c\  secluded  study,  his  acquisi- 
tions were  all  practitil ;  :h*:y  wire  all  at  hand^rrady  to  enrich  and 
adorn  his  conversa'Jon.     1:»  theology  ar.J  tihics.  in  natural  philo- 
sophy and  t^ography,  in  hi*:or}  &r.d  »!a:i>i!cs.  in  poetry  and  phi- 
lofo^w  in  husbandr}-  and  doniijiic  €C:>nonn*.  his  treasures  were 
equaflv  inexhai:>iible.      hiurcsiir::  n.^.rraiion.  vi\id  description, 
and  sallies  of  humour:  aiiet  dotes  of  the  ii:su  ihe  good,  the  generous, 
the  brave,  the  e<c*  mrk  :  these  all  were  blended  in  fine  proportions 
to  form  the  bright  ap.d  vnned  tissue  of  his  discourse.     Alive  to  all 
the  sympathies  of  friendship,  faithful  to  its  claims,  and  sedulous  in 
performing  its  duties,  he  was  beloved  by  many  from  early  life, 
with  whom  he  entered  on  the  stage,  and  whom,  as  Shakspeare 
says,  he  *'  grappled  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel.''     It  is  no 
small  proof  of  nis  amiablcness.  that  all  who  gained  the  most  inti- 
mate access  to  him,  whether  as^ociat^i,  or  pupils,  or  amanuenses, 
admired,  revered,  and  loved  him  most.' • 

These  ^-arious  testimonies,  w  ritten  by  so  many  different  persons, 
all  having  the  best  means  of  judging,  while  thev  evince  his  excel- 
lence in  private  life,  also  show"  how  impossible  it  must  be,  in  a 
sketch  like  the  present,  to  give  an  adeijuate  view  of  the  character 
of  a  man  so  greadv  distinguished  in  ever}-  public  station  which 
he  was  called  to  occupy :  >o  justly  admirt^d  in  the  ciivle  of  hi? 
friends  ;  and  so  trnderh  bi  loved  in  the  bosom  of  his  owti  family. 

The  purity  of  his  sentiments  and  language  was  equally  remark- 
able and  exemplar}^  In  conversation,  he  not  only  obser\'ed  the 
strictest  delicacy  himself,  in  his  remarks,  and  allusions,  and  anec- 
dotes ;  but,  by  an  influence  at  once  silent  and  perceptible,  induced 
every  one  else  to  do  the  same.  The  same  is  true  of  his  writings. 
It  isijelieved,  that  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminotis  works  there  can- 
not be  found  a  single  sentence  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  most 
refined  purity.  Nor,  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  more  than 
forty  years,  is  the  instance  recollected  in  which  be  has  been  heard 
to  utter  an  expression,  or  thought,  which  would  have  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  innocence,  or  wounded  the  ear  of  female 

sensibility.  ,.   .      .  ,    ,  -      , 

He  was,  from  infancy,  distin^shed  for  the  most  conscientious 
regard  to  truth.    This  was  obvious  in  every  day's  conversation. 
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ine  others  reason  to  suppose  that  he  observed  them.  Their  ez<- 
cellencies  he  loved  to  acknowledge.  The  characteristics,  in  his 
view,  which  ought  especially  to  govern  in  the  choice  of  intimate 
friends,  were  not  talents,  nor  learning,  nor  wealth,  nor  influeiicei 
nor  polish,  nor  fashion :  they  were  sincere  affection,  tried  personal 
wortn,  and  refinement  of  the  mind.  In  this  respect  few  have  been 
more  happy.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  fiiends  and  with  others, 
all  his  purposes  were  kind,  and  generous,  and  honourable.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  wear  disguise,  nor  to  associate  with  those 
before  whom  it  was  necessaiy. 

Personal  independence,  and  decision  of  character,  were  in- 
wrouzht  in  the  vei*y  texture  of  his  mind.  He  was  afraid  of  no  man. 
The  history  of  his  life  presented  no  vulnerable  points,  and  ha 
knew  that  reproach  and  slander  could  not  do  him  injury.  While 
he  received  inteUigence  and  advice  from  every  quarter,  and  wonkl 
change  his  purpose  if  a  sufficient  reason  was  given ;  yet,  without 
such  a  reason,  no  influence  nor  entreaties,  no  flattery  nor  threats, 
could  induce  him  to  change  it.  His  purpose  was  his  duty.  Mo- 
tives of  a  higher  nature  than  any  which  present  objects  can  afibidi 
led  him  to  embrace  it,  and  no  other  motives  could  prompt  him  (e 
relinquish  it.  For  this,  he  was  ready  at  all  times,  ilit  became  ne* 
cessary,  to  sacrifice  the  objects  which  are  usually  most  valued :  tlie 
friendship  of  any  friend ;  the  civiUties  and  courtesy  of  the  rich,  tbi 
fashionable,  and  the  powerful ;  and  the  applause  of  the  many.  The 
formation  of  his  opmions  on  religious  subjects,  he  appeared  erer 
to  consider  as  a  transaction  exclusively  between  God  and  himi^lf^ 
Aiming  to  leave  other  things  wholly  out  of  view,  he  resorted  to  tbt 
Bible  as  the  perfect  standard  of  faith,  and  as  absolutely  obUgatoiy 
on  the  conscience ;  believing  that  his  own  mind  was  dfarkened  by 
many  errors,  and  needed  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  light 
Various  opinions,  ardently  embraced  when  a  youth,  he  afterwards 
relinquished,  from  a  conviction  that  they  were  unfounded,  ifis 
sentiments,  on  all  important  religious  subjects,  will  be  found  ia 
these  volumes.  What  he  believed  to  be  true,  he  would  preach,  in 
all  the  extent  in  which  he  received  it,  leaving  the  consequences 
with  God.  His  vie%vs  of  Christian  Catholicism,  and  of  the  unpoii^ 
ance  of  truth,  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  following  sermons. 
His  feelings,  and  conversation,  and  conduct,  towards  mose  who 
differed  from  him,  were  evangelically  liberal.  Virtue  he  described 
as  ^^  voluntary  obedience  to  trvUh^^^  and  vice,  as  ^'  voluntary  oic* 
dience  to  error?"*  He  held  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  plain  intelf^ble 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  every  man  who  nas  them,  to  be 
equally  responsible  for  his  faith  as  for  his  practice.  No  considem^ 
tions  would  induce  him  to  be  civil  to  error,  as  such ;  or  to  narrow 
the  distinction  between  error  and  truth.  While  he  treated  thoie 
whom  he  beUeved  to  embrace  errors  (even  fiindamental  ones)  with 
kindness ;  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  exposed  their  errors  without 
hesitation  and  without  fear.    The  value  of  their  applause  and  their 
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friendship  was  ^^  less  than  nothing,^'  in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
trutfi,  and  of  a  clear  conscience  before  God. 

All  who  have  attempted  to  draw  his  character  have  mentioned 
him  as  eminently  disinterested.  Few  men  have  originated  more  nu- 
merous or,  more  important  institutions  or  measures.  Yet  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  in  no  instance  whatever  was  he  even  suspected  to  con- 
nect a  private  selfish  end,  his  own  personal  benefit,  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  member  of  his  family,  with  that  which  was 
avowed  and  ostensible.  The  purposes  which  he  professed  were 
the  only  purposes  he  had  in  view.  To  accomplish  them,  he  could 
not  stoop  to  management  and  finesse.  They  were  honourable  pur- 
poses. He  declared  them  with  the  smcerity  of  truth,  and  pursu- 
ed them  with  the  dignity  of  virtue.  So  perfecdy  known  was  his 
character  in  this  respect,  that  the  instance  probably  cannot  be 
named,  in  which  any  man  ventured  to  approach  him  lor  his  assist- 
ance in  a  manner  which  was  not  direct  and  honourable. 

The  love  of  money  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  oVer  his 
mind.  He  viewed  wealth  not  as  a  blessing  in  itself,  but  in  the  good 
which  it  enabled  its  possessor  to  do  to  himself,  his  family  and  others. 
He  had  a  right  ^^  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  of  his 
labour  under  the  sun,'^  and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  his  fa- 
mily ;  but  the  residue  was  vested  in  his  hands  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow-men.  These  were  his  principles.  Were  the 
amount  of  property  that  he  relinquished  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
stitution over  which  he  presided  to  be  stated,  those  who  know  how 
limited  were  his  resources,  would  view  the  degree  in  which  they 
were  reduced  by  his  liberality  as  literally  romantic. 

His  temper  was  ardent  and  natively  impetuous,  but  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  kindness  and  of  principle  it  had  been  chiefly  subdued. 
It  its  impetuosity  was  ever  manifested,  it  was  against  conduct  which 
was  base  and  dishonourable.  If  at  any  time,  through  misinforma- 
tion, he  had  been  led  to  form  incorrect  views  of  men  or  of  conduct ; 
when  convinced  of  it,  no  man  more  cheerfully  retracted  his  error. 
His  ardour  was  daily  conspicuous  in  his  friendships,  his  love  of  rec- 
titude, and  his  zeal  in  doing  good.  Though  ardent,  he  was  amia- 
ble and  affectionate,  and  possessed  an  almost  child-like  simplicitv 
and  tenderness  of  heart.  Never  have  we  known  the  individual, 
whose  feehngs  were  more  imiformly  or  more  powerfully  excited  by 
the  recital  of  a  tale  of  distress,  of  a  kind  and  nonourable  action,  or 
of  an  account  of  the  triumphs  of  the  cross. 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  great  and  splendid  Christian 
charities  which  characterize  the  present  era,  was  extinguished  only 
with  the  lamp  of  life.  While  aole  to  converse,  the  establishment, 
labcnnrs,  andf  success  of  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary  Societies, 
maintained  their  hold  upon  his  heart.  Such  was  the  excitement 
which,  firom  time  to  time,  during  the  few  last  days  of  his  life,  the 
accounts  of  their  success  produced  upon  his  mind,  that  it  was  suffi* 
dent  for  the  moment  to  control  the  influence  of  his  disease ;  to  bring 

Vnr.    f  ft 
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back  hi:>  thoughts,  occasionally  bewildered  by  the  intenseness  of 
his  suiierings,  to  entire  collectedness ;  and  to  enable  him  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  lively  and  animated  language  of  fervent 
and  pious  gratification. 

In  the  nearest  relations  of  private  life,  President  Dwicht  was  an 
example  of  almost  all  that  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy.  As  a 
son,  he  manifested  towards  his  parents,  on  alt  occasions,  the  most 
dutiful  and  cheerful  obedience  and  the  most  reverential  affection. 
So  true  is  this  remark,  that  his  mother  declared,  a  short  time  before 
her  death,  that  she  did  not  know  the  instance  in  which  he  ever  dis- 
obeyed a  parental  cammandy  or  failed  in  the  performance  of  ajiliul 
duty.  As  a  husband  and  a  father,  his  life  was  eminently  lovely. 
It  was  an  uniform  display  of  conjugal  afiection  and  paternal  ten- 
derness :  a  daily  exemplification  of  the  great  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  His  highest 
earthly  enjoyment  was  fomid  at  the  fireside,  in  the  bosom  of  his  &- 
mily.  Their  hap])iness  was  his  own ;  and  to  promote  it,  no  exer- 
tions were  too  great.  As  a  brother,  it  has  been  seen  he  was  affec- 
tionate and  generous ;  supplying  to  his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would  admit,  the  severe  loss  they  had 
sustained  in  the  morning  of  their  lives,  in  the  death  of  an  excellent 
father.  As  a  friend  and  neighbour,  let  the  united  testimony  of  the 
various  communities  in  which  at  diflbrent  periods  of  his  life  he  re- 
sided, give  his  character.  Rarely  indeed  does  an  instance  occur, 
in  whicii  the  influence  of  individual  example  has  been  more  bene- 
ficially experienced.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  kind  to  his 
neighbours,  polite  and  hospitable  to  strangei*s,  and  charitable  to  the 
poor ;  and  that,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  followed  peace  with  all  men: 
there  was  a  moral  charm  Uiat  uniformly  surrounded  him,  which  was 
felt  in  every  circle,  and  spread  its  benign  influence  through  the  re- 
gion in  which  he  dwelt. 

His  sentiments  with  regard  to  personal  religion,  arc  every  where 
unfolded  in  the  following  work ;  but  especially  in  the  sermon  on 
the  Nature  of  Faith ;  in  tliose  on  Regenei-ation ;  and  in  those  on 
the  Two  Great  Commandments.  We  have  met  with  no  other  ac- 
count of  these  subjects,  which  has  appeared  to  us  equally  definite 
and  satisfactory.  Kelieion  he  viewed  as  having  its  seat  only  in  the 
heart ;  and  himself,  and  all  iiicn,  by  nature,  as  rraii'cly  destitute  of 
it;  and  remaining  so  voluntarily  until  renew cj  by  God  tlie  Holy 
Ghost.  Wherever  it  existed,  he  supposed  it  to  be  comprehended 
in  love  ;  and  proved  to  exist  only  by  the  fiiiits  of  love  visible  in 
ihe  life.  His  views  of  his  own  attainments  as  a  Christian  were  un- 
alTectedly  humble.  On  this  subject  he  was  reluctant  to  converse ; 
conceiving  that  real  piety  is  unostentatious,  and  that  mere  profes- 
sions are  of  little  value.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  he  been  known  to 
mention  it  when  numbers  were  present  *,  and  not  often  before  a 
single  Christian  firiend.  He  never  spoke  of  himself  as  a  Christian. 
His  humility  in  this  respect  was  striking  in  his  sermons  and  his 
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Ejers:  when  speaking  of  the  Christians  present,  never  includinr^ 
iself  among  them.  His  declarations  on  this  subject,  in  he^hh 
and  in  sickness,  always  were,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  any 
penooal  interest  in  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  that  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel  were  great  and  glorious ;  that  he  was  usually  free  from  dis- 
tresung  doubts  and  apprehensions ;  and  that  his  hopes  were  often 
blight  and  supporting.  He  loved  retirement  for  religious  medita* 
tion,  seU^-examination,  and  secret  prayer ;  and  spent,  it  is  believed. 
a  portion  of  every  day  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  His  pray- 
ers in  the  femily  and  in  public  exhibited,  so  far  as  the  human  miud 
can  judge,  unusual  evidence  of  contrition,  self-abasement,  tnist,  re- 
signation, gratitude,  and  love.  We  have  not  known  the  individual 
wBOse  powers  to  instruct,  or  to  interest,  in  conversation,  were  supe- 
rior to  nis ;  yet  it  was  his  highest  pleasure  to  converse  on  rtlijipoii^ 
subjects,  and  where  propriety  permitted  it,  on  experimental  reli- 
rion.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  at  all  times 
m  company,  that  his  mind  seemed  willing  to  enter  on  the  conteni- 
platicm  of  religion  at  every  opportunity.  It  was  not,  however, 
mere  speculation.  It  was  a  livmg  exhibition  of  the  various  affec- 
tions m  piety  and  benevolence  as  they  came  warm  from  the  heart. 

His  lite  was  a  steady  course  of  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  of  sub- 
missioD;  and  this,  under  trials  well  calculated  to  detrrmine  the 
character.  Probably  no  man,  without  actual  experience,  can 
realize  how  great  a  trial  of  patience  it  is  to  endure  pain  in  the 
eyes  every  day  for  more  than  forty  years,  uninterrupted  except  by 
the  hours  of  sleep,  and  often  intense  and  agonizing ;  to  be  aepri- 
ved  by  it,  for  weeks  together,  of  a  great  part  of  his  necessary 
sleep ;  to  be  cut  off,  absolutelv,  from  the  pleasure  of  reading  ; 
and  to  be  continually  threatenedf  by  it  with  blindness,  and,  occa- 
sionally^ with  apoplexy.  Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  murmui* 
nor  repine — he  was  resigned.  He'  was  more — ^he  was  universally 
cheerful  and  happy ;  and  always  ready  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  diose  around  him.  He  chose  rather  to  remember  his 
blessings  than  his  afflictions ;  and  felt  that  he  had  not  deserved  the 
least  mercy.  Nay,  his  very  afflictions  he  viewed  as  among  his 
greatest  blessings. 

Death  often  invaded  his  peace.  He  lost  a  father  in  the  prime 
of  fife  and  usefulness,  whom  he  ever  mentioned  with  the  highest 
rcTcrence  5  three  brothers,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  whom  he  ten- 
derly lamented ;  a  mother,  endeared  to  him  by  every  consideration 
which  could  affect  the  heart  of  filial  piety ;  two  sisters,  for  whom 
he  felt  no  ordinary  warmth  of  attachment;  and  a  son,  a  youth  of 
fine  promise,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  jusf  after  he  had  completed  his 
education.  The  effect  of  these  repeated  strokes  was  obviously 
such  as  a  Christian  should  desire.  Their  evident  tendency  w^as  to 
soften  the  heart,  to  subdue  the  wiQ,  to  loosen  the  attachment  to  ter- 
restrial ^ood,  to  enUven  the  conscience,  and  to  assist  the  soul  in  its 
assumption  of  the  heavenly  character.     This  was  peculiarly  obser- 
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vable  of  the  death  of  his  son.  It  occurred  before  the  tenninatioii 
of  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  among  the  students  of  the  semi* 
nary ;  during  which  he  was  believed  to  have  become  possessed  of 
personal  piety.  Had  he  lived,  he  intended  to  have  been  a  clergy- 
man. He  died  at  a  distance  from  home  ;  and  his  father  did  not  ar* 
rive  in  season  to  be  present  at  his  funeral.  Rarely  have  we  wit« 
nessed  parental  sorrow  equally  intense  and  permanent.  Rarely 
could  he  mention  his  son  without  a  faltering  voice,  and  cheeks  suf- 
fused with  tears. 

Those  who  witnessed  his  sufferings  during  the  two  last  years  of 
his  life,  were  not  more  struck  with  tneir  severity,  nor  with  the  for* 
titude  which  he  discovered  under  them,  than  with  the  marked  effect 
of  them  upon  his  mind.     Often,  for  months  together,  the  pain 
which  he  endured  was  not  only  unintcrmitted,  but,  in  its  severest 
forms,  spasmodical.     During  the  continuance  of  these  convulsions, 
which  recurred  frequently  during  the  day,  so  intense  was  the  an- 
guish, that  the  sweat  would  roll  down  his  forehead  for  many  mi- 
nutes together  in  continued  streams.     Yet  such  was  his  fortitude, 
that  though  compelled  at  times  to  eroan  from  severity  of  distress, 
he  never  once  rorgot  himself  so  tar  as  to  murmur  or  comjdain. 
But  while  these  sufferings  thus  ravaged  the  body,  and  prepared  it 
for  dissolution,  their  effect  upon  the  soul  was  obviously  salutary. 
Accustomed,  for  many  years,  to  the  daily  contemplation  of  death, 
he  now  witnessed  its  gradual  approach  with  serenity  and  peace. 
In  the  midst  of  his  sorrows  he  found  consolations  ''  that  were  nei- 
ther few  nor  small.''     He  grew  continually  more  and  more  hum- 
ble, gende,  meek,  and  resigned  ;  lAore  and  more  disposed  to  ^e 
up  evei^  trust  but  in  his  Saviour.     Though  his  intellect  retained 
all  its  vigour,  yet  his  temper  became,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
of  a  lovely  child.     His  affections  were  exquisitely  tender.     Their 
native  character  seemed  entirely  gone,  ancl  they  resembled  the  af- 
fections of  heaven.    His  views,  his  hopes,  his  purposes,  and  his 
joys,  were  heavenly ;  and  nothing  terrestrial  seemed  to  remain,  ex* 
cept  his  earthly  tabernacle,  which  was  iust  ready  to  be  laid  in  the 
grave,  there  to  rest  in  hope.    When  called  to  pass  the  dark  Talley, 
nis  Shepherd  appeared  to  be  with  him.     His  rod  and  His  staff,  theT 
comforted  him.     Though  frequently  bewildered  through  excess  of 
pain,  yet  no  distressing  fear  assailed  him.    He  saw  the  presence 
of  the  grun  Destroyer  with  tranquillity  and  hope  ;  yielded  up  ln» 
soul  without  a  struggle ;  and,  as  we  trust  with  undoubting  confi- 
dence, found  a  glonous  welcome  into  the  ''  house  not  made  with, 
hands ;  eternal  in  the  heavens.^' 

His  life  was  eminendy  useful  and  lovely.  His  death  was  peace* 
ful  and  happy  to  himself,  but  most  widely  and  deeply  lamented  by 
his  countrymen  at  large,  as  well  as  by  his  family,  his  many  friends, 
and  the  Church  of  Christ.  His  eternity,  we  trust,  will  pass  among* 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just,  in  their  immortal  proc^resff  in 
knowledge,  happiness,  and  virtue. 
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Over  the  grave  of  President  Dwight,  the  Corporation  of  the 
College  have  erected  a  neat  marble  monument,  on  which  is  the    ^ 
followmg  inscription : 

Hie  Sepultus  jacet 

Vir  ille  admodum  reverendus 

Timotheus  Dwieht,  S.  T.  D.  LL.  D. 

Colle^  Yalensis  PrsBses, 

et  ejusdem 

Sacrosanctse  Theologies  Professor } 

Qui 
De  Literis,  de  Religione,  de  Patria 

Optime  meritus ; 

Maximo  suorum  et  bonorum  omnium 

Desiderio, 

Mortem  obiit, 

Die  XI*  Januar.  Anno  Domini 

MDCCCXVIL 

£tatis  suae 

LXV. 

On  the  opposite  side. 

Ecclesis  Ghreenneldiensis  Pastoi 

Annos  XIL 

CoUegii  Yalensis  Tutor 

VI. 

Pneses 

XXII. 

Senatus 

CoUegii  Yalensis 

Hoc  Sazum  Ponendxmi 

Curavit* 
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SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 
A«  Doctrines  of  Natural  Religion. 

a.  Existence  of  God ;  Sennoji. 
/•  Direct  Proofs  of  it.    Mark  xii.  32.        -        •        i 

.     //•  Atheistical  Objections  and  Schemes  of  Doc* )        ^ 

trine  considered.    Ps.  xiv.  1 .  j 
.   ///•  Comparative  Influence  of  Atheism  and  Chris-  > 

tianity.    Ps.  xiv.  1.  ) 

b.  Unity  of  God.     1  Cor.  viii.  4.  .        -        - 

c.  Attrioutes  of  God ; 

:    yi.  WepS™^  ]  «•-  ""•  -.        •        •        -        V 

.  VIL  Benevolence ; 

.    .    I.  As  proved  by  the  Works  of  Creation  and  )        g 

Providence.     1  John  iv.  8.  j 
.     .  II.  As  exhibited  by  Revelation.     1  John  iv.  8.  9 

VIIL  Justice.  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  -  -  -  10 
•  IX.  Truth.  Psalm  cxvii.  3.  -  .  -  -  1 1 
.  X.  Mercy.  Psalm  ciii.  8.  -  -  -  -  12 
.  XI.  Wisdom.     1  Tim.  i.  17 13 

d.  Decrees  of  God.     Job  xxiii.  13.  -        -         14,  15 

e.  Sovereignty  of  God.    Jer.  x.  23.         -        -        -       16 

f.  Works  of  God  ; 
/.  Of  Creation, 

I.  Heaven, 
I.  Ah*,  i 

II.  Starry  Heaven,     S  -        -        .       n 

III.  Supreme  Heaven, 3 

IV.  Holy  Angels ; 
.      i.  Their  Rank,  i 
.     ii.  Their  Attributes,       V  Col.  i.  16.         18,  19 
.    iii.  Their  Employments, ) 
V.  Fallen  Angels.    Jude  6.  -        -      20 

II.  Earth; 
.      I.  The  Globe  itself.    Gen.  i.  1 .       -        ,21 
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lu  Man; 

•     •      !•  Bodv  ) 
!     !     !    !     !     .    ii.  Soul, '              >  Gen.  i.  26, 27.  -      22 
1.  Its  Nature,) 

•  •     •    •     •     .    •    2.  Soul  not  Material.    Gen.  ii.  7.  23 
3.  Soul  not  a  chain  of  Ideas  and  Ex*  )      ^ . 

ercises.    Gen.  ii.  7.  ) 

iii.  Chief  End  of  Man.     1  Cor.  x.  31.  25 

.     .     .     //.  Of  Providence ; 

.    •    •    •      I.  Probation  of  Man.    Gen.  ii.  15—17.         -      26 

....    n.  T^nptauon. )  ^Jen.  iii.  1-*.  .        -      27 

....  IV.  Sentence.    Gen.  iii.  14 — 19.  -        -      28 

.     ...     V.  Depravity  of  Man ; 

I.  Its  Universality, 

i.  Ptoved  from  Revelation  and  Facts. 

Rom.  V.  12. 

ii.  Proved  from  Man's  refection  of  the  r      ^ 

Word  of  God.    Jer.  viii.  9.  J 

II.  Its  Degree.    Eccl.  viii.  2.  -        •      31 

III.  Its  Derivation — ^FromAdam.  Rom.  v.  20.   32 

IV.  Remarks  upon  it.    Rom.  vi.  12.  -      33 

.    •     •    •    VI.  Man  cannot  be  justified  by  the  Law  of)      ^^ 

God.    Rom.  iii.  20.  J     ^^ 

•  B*  Doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Religion ;  of  the 

Mediatorial  System. 
.     .    a.  The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator; 
«    .    .    /.  He  is  the  True  and  Perfect  Grod ; 

•  .    •    .    I.  He  is  spoken  of  as  such  in  the  Scriptures, 
I.  The  Names  of  God  are  there  given)      o^ 

.   Him.    Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  ) 

II.  The  Attributes,  (  ofGrodare  there  ascribed  )  ^g 

.     .     •     •     •   III.  The  Actions,      (  to  Him.  Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  ) 

IV.  Divine   Relations   are   there "^ 

said  to  be  sustained  by  Him.  I  p^^     '--  ^ 

v.  Divine  Worship  is  there  re-  ^^°^-^^'"-  (  37 

quired  to  be  rendered,  and  is  >    •      > 

actually  rendered  to  Him.     ^ 

•  .     .     .     II.  The  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only'^ 

ground    of  consistency  in  the 

scheme  of  Redemption, 
.     .     .    .   III.  The   Jews   otherwise   are   not 

chargeable  with  guilt  in  putting  S^Rom.  viii.  )  o^. 

Him  to  death,  [      3, 4.      J 

....   IV.  The  Prophets  and  AposUes  can-  » 

not  otherwise  be  vinoicated  from 

the  sin  of  leading  mankind  into  I 

Idolatry,  J 
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.     •    V.  Objections  answered.     1  Cor.  iii.  20. 
•     •  VL  Objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Unita- 
rians.    1  Cor.  iii.  20. 
.     .  VII.  Objections  to  their  manner  of  conducting 

the  Controversy.     1  Cor.  iii.  20. 
.     //.  He  is  Man.     Or  the  Incarnation  of  Christ. 

Rom.  viii.  3. 

b.  The  Covenant  under  which  Christ  acted  :  that  of 

Redemption.     Is.  hii.  10. 

c.  The  Offices  which  Christ  sustained  \ 
/.  His  Prophetical  Office, 

I.  His  Personal  Preaching ; 
I.  The  Necessity  of  his  executing  the  Office  ) 

of  a  Preacher.     Luke  xxiv.  19.  ^ 
•     II.  The  Things  which  he  taught.    John  vii.  46. 
.   III.  The  manner  of  his  Preaching.  John  vii.  46. 
.    IV.  The  Consequences  of  his  Preaching. 

John  vii.  46 

II.  His  Preaching  by  his  Aposdes ; 
I.  The  Fact  that  they  preached  the  Gospel ) 

of  Christ.     Mark  xvi.  15,  16,  20.  j 
.     II.  The  Necessity  of  their  preach-^ 

ing  it,  Mark 

III.  The  things  which  they  preached,  ^xvi.  15, 
~  ■  16,  20. 
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IV.  The  Consequences  of  their 
preaching, 
II.  His  Priesdy  Office ; 

I.  Origin,  Office,  and  Character  of  j 

a  Priest, 
II.  Proofs  of  Priesthood  of  Christ,   j 
III.  His  Character  as  a  Priest.     His  Holiness  ; 

•  I.  In  what  it  was  exemplified  ; 
.     .      i.  In  his  Piety,  CHcb. 

•  •     ii.  In  his  Performance  of  the  Duties  <    vii. 
which  he  owed  Mankind,  ^     26. 

•  •    iii.  In  his  Self-Government.    Heb.  vii.  26. 

•  II.  Its  importance ; 
.     .      i.  To  the  Distinction  of  his  Cha-'^ 

racter, 
.     •     ii.  To  enable  him  to  magnify  the 

Law  of  God, 
.     •    iii.  To  give  the  necessary  efficacy 

to  his  sufferings  for  Mankind,^ 

•  •   iv.  To  his  setting  before  men  an  example  ) 

of  rignteousness.     1  John  ii.  5.  ) 

rV.  His  Atonement ; 

•  I.  Its  Nature,     ) 
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.     .     .   III.  Its  Reality,  \ 

.     •     .    IV*  The  manner  in  which  it  was  [Rom.  iii.  > 

performed,  [24 — 26.  3 

.     .     .     V.  Its  extent,  J 

,     .     .   VI.  Objections  answered.   Rom.  iii.  24 — 26. 
.     .     V.  Intercession  of  Christ.     Heb.  vii.  24,  25. 
.     ///.  His  Kingly  Office.     Eph.  i.  20—22. 

d.  The  Miracles  of  Christ.     Acts  ii.  22. 

e.  The  Resmrection  of  Christ.     Acts  iii.  15.  61, 

f.  The  Amiableness  of  Christ  in  publishing  the  Gos-  ) 

pel  to  Mankind.     Is.  Iii.  7.  3 

g.  The  Consecjuences  of  Christ's  Mediation ; 
.     /•  Justification; 

•  •  I.  The  Nature  :  or  in  what  it  consists,  (  Rom.  ) 
.  .  II.  The  Source :  the  Free  Grace  of  God,  (  3.  24.  5 
.     •  IIL  The  Means :  Faith  in  Christ ; 

•  .     .      I.  Duty  of  believing.     Rom.  iii.  28. 
.     .     .     II.  Nature  of  Faith.     Rom.  iii.  28. 

•  •     .    III.  Influence  of  Faith  in  our  Justification.  ) 

Rom.  iii.  28.  3 

•  .     .    IV.  Reconciliation  of  Paul  and  James^  * 

on  this  subject,  I  •'^'^• 

.     .     .    V.  Influence  of  Works  on  our  Justifi- 
cation, 

•  •     .    VI.  Justification  by  Faith  does  not  lessen  the  ) 

Motives  to  obedience.     Rom.  iii.  31.  ) 
.     //.  Regeneration ; 

.     .     I.  The  Agent  in,effecting  it :  The  Holy  Ghost  •, 
.     .     .      I.  His  Character.     Tit.  iii.  5.  -        - 

.     .     .     n.  Testimonies  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

firom  the  ancient  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Heathen.    Is.  xlviiL  16. 
.  111.  His  Agency.     Tit.  iii.  5.  -        - 

m.  !s Ss;;^ l^o"" »■ '•      -  - 

lY.  Its  Nature.    John  iii.  3.  ... 

V.  Its  antecedents.     Acts  xvi.  29,  30. 
VI.  Its  Attendants  generally  considered.     Eph.  ) 

iv.  22—24.  5 
I.  Faith.    See  Sermon  66. 
II.  Repentance.     Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 5. 
III.  Love; 

.     j.  Its  Nature,  ?  Gal  v  22. 

.     ii.  Evidence  of  its  existence,  5 
.    iii.  Its  consistency  with  providing  peculi- 
arly {(X  our  own.     1  Tun.  v.  8. 
.    iv.  Its  consistency  with  our  seeking  salva- 
tion.   Rom«  li.  6,  7. 
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IV.  Complacency.    John  xiii.  34. 

.     .     .     .  VII.  Its  Consequences; 

I.  Adoption,     t  J(An  iii.  3. 

II.  Sancti&cation.     1  Thess.  v.  23. 

HI,  Peace  of  Conscience.     John  xiv.  27. 

IV.  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.     Rom.  xiv.  17. 

V.  Increase  of  Grace.  J  Prov.  iv.  )  g^ 

VI.  Perseverance  unto  the  End.  (       18.      J 

.     .     .     .VIII.  Iia  Evidences ; 

1.  What  are  not  evidences.     2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

.     .     .     .     -     II.  What  are  real  evidences.     2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

HI.  Difficulties  attending   the  application  of 

these  evidences  to  ourselves.    2  Cor.  xtii.  5. 

SYSTEM  OF  DUTIES. 

■    A.  Duties  of  Natural  Religion. 

.     .    a.  Character  of  the  Law  of  God.     Psalm  lix.  7. 

.     .    b.  In  what  it  is  summed  up ; 

.     .     .      /.  In  the  two  great  Commandments : 

.    ...     I.  The  First  Great  C<Hnmandment ; 

Love  to  God.     Mark  xii.  28 — 30. 

II.  Roverence  of  God.     Job  xxviii.  28. 

.    .  '  .     .    .  III.  HumiUty.     1  Peter  v.  5.  -        - 

IV.  Resignation.     Luke  xxii.  41,  42. 

.     .     .     .     II.  The  Secoili  Great  Commandment ; 

I.  What  it  requires.     Markxii.  31. 

II.  Its  Eficcts ; 

i.  On  Personal  Happiness.     Acts  xx.  35, 

.     .     .     .     .     .     ij.  Oi^^iblic  Happiness.     Acts  xx.  35. 

III.  iig^^^Lan  ■  Utility.     Acts  xx.  35. 

In  tiu  ^^^H^ 
....  Th^^^^^^Amr-iit.      Ex.  xx. 

T  '^^^^^^Hidmcnt.     Ex.  xx.4— 6. 

I.  Th^^HH^rProfancness.   Ex.  xx.  7. 

II.  Tlic  GuilTof  Profimcness.     Ex.  xx.  7. 

III.  The  Danger  of  Profaneness.  Ex.  xx.  7. 

.     .     .     .    IV.  The  Fourth  Commandment } 

I.  The  Perpetuity,  (  of  the  Sabbath.  >     ,„^ 

II.  The  Change,       (Ex.xx.8— II.J     '"*' 

III.  Objections  answered.     Heb.  iv.  9. 

IV.  How  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  observed. ) 

Is.  Iviii.  13,  14.  5 

V.  Reflections  on  the  Sabbath.  Ex.  XX.  11. 

....     V.  The  Fifth  Commandment  i 

I.  Duty  of  Children.    Ex.  xx.  12. 

II.  Duty  of  Parents.     Ex.  xx.  12.  Ill, 

111.  Duty  of  Rulers.    Ex.  xx.  12. 


,     .    IV.  Duly  of  Subjects.     Ex.  xx.  1 3. 
.  VI,  The  Sixth  Commandment ; 

•      '•  S^'  "*'*'"  '*™'"''  ]  Ex-  ".  13. 
.     .     II.  Murder.  5 

.    111.  Duelling.     Ex.  xx.  13. 

,    IV.  Suicide.     Ex.  xx.  t3.  ... 

.    V.  Drunkenness.    Ex.  xx.  13. 

VII.  The  Seventh  CcKnmandment ; 

1.  The  Ongin,   Nature,  and  Benefits  of) 

Marriage.     Ex.  xz.  14.  ) 

,  Lewdness.     Ex.  xx.  14. 
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.  VIII.  The  Eighth  Commandment : 


.  Idleness. 
,  Prodigality 


Ex.. 


IV.  Anibition,^^^^^^^^^^ 
c.  Man's  Inability  to  i^^^^^^^^^Mjod.     Rom.  ) 

B.  Duties  of  the  Clirl        ,^^^^^ 
.     a.  Mode  of  Restonition  ^^^fPIR  of  Obedience  : ) 
By  Faith  and  Repentance.     Acis  sx.  20,  21.  J 
.     b.  Means  of  Restoration,  or  Means  of  Grace. 
.     .     /.  Ordinary  Means  of  Grace< 


xugality. ) 

III.  Fraud.     Ex.  xx.  15.  ...     133 

.    IV.  Gaming.     Ex.  xx.  15.  ...     124 

IX.  The  NiniB  Commandment ; 

I.  Nature  and  Importance  of  Truth.     Ex.  )    . 

XX. 16.       '** 
.     II.  Nature  and  Causes  of  Lying.  Ex.  xx.  \ 

16.  (    '^*' 
.  III.  Hischieffi  and  Preventives  of  Lying.)    .__ 

9  Ex.  XX.  16.5 

.    IV.  Slander.     Ex.  xx.  16.  -        -     13S 

X.  The  Tenth  Commandment ; 

I.  Contentment.     Ex.  xx.  17.  -        -     139 

.     11.  Charity.     1  Tim. 
.    m.  Avarice,     "  "" 


Rom.) 
iii.  17.  5 
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I.  Generally  considered ;  Sf^ 

1.  Proou  that  there  are  such  Means.  ** 

1  Cor.  iv.  15.  ^ 

.    II.  What  they  are.  )  ,  ^„,  ■„    /, 

.   in.  What  is  their  Influence.  (  '  ^°'-  "'  '*' 

.    tv.  Objections  answered.     1  Cor.  iv.  15. 

II.  Particularly  considered ; 

.     I.  Hearing  of  the  Word  of  God.     Luke  ) 
viii.  18.  \ 
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!!•  Prayer; 

i.  Nature  of  Prayen 
.     ii.  Seasons  of  Prayer.      S  iThes.v.  17.    139 


iii.  Obligations  to  Prayer, 
iv.  Usefulness  of  Prayer ; 


1.  To  the  Suppliant.  1  Thes.  v.  17.         140 

2.  To  Families.     Eph.  vi.  10.  -     141 

3.  To  Communities.  "\ 


vi.  Encouragements  to  Prayer.        / 


.     •  vii.  Objections  to  Prayer.     Jobxzi.l5.  143 

.     .  viii.  Forms  of  Prayer.     Math.  vi.  9 — 13.  144 

.  III.  Intercourse  with  Religious  Men.    Prov.  )  ..^ 

xiii.  20.  5  ^^ 

.   IV.  Religious  Meditation.  •        -        -  146 

•    y%  Religious  Education  of  Children ; 
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giously.     Prov.  xzii 

•  .     •    ii.  Manner  in  which  it  is  ^ 

to  be  done.  >  Prov.  xxii.  6.      148 

•  •     •    iii.  Motives  to  this  duty.  3 
/7.  Extraordinary  Means  of  Grace ; 

•  I.  Who  are  to  use  them :  or  the  Church  of  Christ. 


I.  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Church:  )  -  .^ 

Their  Character.     2  Cor.  vi.  14.  J  **^ 


II.  Officers  of  the  Church : 
•     i.  Ministers; 

.    .     1.  Who  are  Ministers.  1  Pet.  v.  )   -  .^   -  «- 

1—3.  J  ■ 


2.^^ks  of  Ministers ; 
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theDisciplineoftheChurch. 

•  •     •     •  5.  Instructing  the  flock  in  pri- 

vate. 

•  •    ii.  Deacons.     Acts  vi.  1 — 6.  -        -     154, 
II.  What  they  are ; 

•  I.  Baptism; 
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•  •     lu  Design,  (  Mat.  xxvm.  19.  5 
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SERMON  I. 

EXISTENCB   or   GOD. 


BfARK  »i.  92, — There  is  one  Ood. 

The  existence  of  God  is  the  basis  of  religion.  This  truth 
will  be  evident,  if  we  remember,  that  the  word  religion  always  de- 
notes either  a  system  of  truths^  of  which  God  is  the  great  subject  / 
or  a  system  of  affections  and  conduct^  of  which  He  is  the  sitpremt 
object.  If  we  can  prove  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  that 
is,  of  a  Being,  by  whom  we  were  created,  and  by  whom  the  uni- 
verse is  governed ;  some  such  system  of  truths,  affections,  and 
conduct,  must  be  also  capable  of  1>eing  proved.  To  such  a  Berne 
we  and  the  universe  must  sustain  important  relations ;  and  out  of  . 
these  relations,  must  necessarily  arise  to  intelligent  beings  a  variety 
of  duties,  inunediately,  and  alway  owed  to  him.  Were  there  no 
such  Being,  there  codd  be  no  such  relations  nor  duties.  Were 
the  existence  of  such  a  Being  incapable  of  proof,  the  existence  of 
the  relations  and  duties  would  be  equally  incapable  of  being  pro- 
ved. Happily  for  us,  and  accordandy  with  his  own  wisdom,  Uod 
has  not,  in  tms  most  interesting  case,  left  himself  toithout  ample 
witness» 

In  the  text,  the  existence  of  God  is  declared,  in  the  plainest 
and  most  direct  terms.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  immediately  to 
the  examination  of  the  subject. 

The  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  concerning  beings  and  events, 
and  ultimately,  concerning  attributes  and  relations  also,  is  a  lup- 
posedj  or  acknowledged^  connexion  between  cause  and  effect.     By 
cause,  (it  will  be  observed,  that  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  called 
the  dficUni  cause)  I  intend,  that  something,  be  it  what  it  may,  which 
produces^  or  is  smposed  to  produce,  existence,  or  any  change  of  ex- 
istence ;  and  without  which,  the  existence,  or  the  change,  would  not 
have  been.    Between  this  something  styled  cause,  and  the  some 
thmg  stvled  effect,  all  mankind,  except  a  few  sceptical  or  atheisti 
cal  philosophers,  have  agreed,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  con 
nexion.     As  this  connexion  has  been  denied  by  these  philoso- 
j^ers,  and  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  on  tnis,  and 
everv  other  subject ;   a  consideration  of  it,  and  of  the  evidence 
which  attends  it,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  proper  part  of  the  present 
Ascourse. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  admitted  by  these  philosophers,  as  well 
as  all  other  men,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  existence,  or  any 
change,  which  has  taken  place  wiihoui  a  cause.    All  beings,  and  aU 
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events,  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  them  has  hitherto  extended, 
have  been  produced  by  some  agency,  or  influence,  extraneous  to 
themselv'f  >'!d  have  never  sprung  up  into  existence  casually,  or 
witnout  suc:i  agcnc},  .1  :. '  o:ice.  There  is,  therefore,  not  the 
least  reason  furnished  by  experience,  or  by  ujV  thii^:  v.hi'h  we 
know,  why  we  should  believe  existence  to  be  casual ;  or  why  we 
should  doubt  an  inseparable  connexion  between  cause  and  encct. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  experience,  all  the  knowledge  of  man, 
lends  its  whole  influence  to  the  doctrine,  that  existence  has  been 
invariably  caused.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  existence  is 
uncaused,  or  that  the  connexion  between  cause  and  cfTect  is  not 
inseparable  and  invariable,  is  perfecdy  gratuitous,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  support.  How  absurd  and  riaiculous  it  is,  for  a  man, 
professing  to  be  a  reasoner  and  a  philosopher,  to  found  his  opi- 
nions, or  his  arguments,  in  any  case,  and  especially  in  the  most 
important  case  possible,  on  a  mere  supposition,  I  need  not  explain. 

2dly.  All  mankind  have  acknamleagedj  in  the  clearest  manner^ 
and  in  every  way  of  which  the  subject  was  susceptible^  the  insepara* 
hie  nature  of  this  connexion. 

The  language  of  every  nation  is  formed  only  on  this  plan.  In 
every  language,  tnere  are  not  only  m^^ny  words  direcdy  expressing 
ideas  of  this  subject ;  such  as  cause,  efficiency,  effi?ct,  production, 
produce,  effectuate,  create,  generate,  &c.  or  words  equivalent  to 
these ;  but  every  verb  in  every  lar^uage^  except  the  intransitiot  m- 
personal  verbs,,  and  the  verb  svbstafUive^  involves^  of  course^  catimlioii 
or  efficiency  ;  and  refers  always  to  an  agenty  or  cause^  in  such  a  man' 
ner,  that^  withoiU  the  operation  of  this  cause  or  agent ^  the  verb  »oiiU 
have  no  meaning.  In  this  manner  have  mankind  declared,  in  the 
very  structure  of  their  languages,  not  only  that  they  perceived,  and 
acknowledged  this  connexion,  but  that  it  formed  so  consideraUe 
and  essential  a  part  of  their  thoughts,  as  to  necessitate  them  to 
think  in  this  manner  only.  Thus,  to  think^  to  speakj  to  sit,  to  run^ 
to  strike^  to  write^  to  love^  to  hate^  all  denote  effects,  and  refer  to  an 
agent,  or  cause  of  those  effects  ;  and  without  such  reference,  would 
not  contain,  nor  express,  anv  meaning  whatever. 

I  have  observed  above,  that  all  mankind  have  agreed  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  connexion,  except  a  few  atheistical  and 
sceptical  philosophers.  These  men  have,  indeed,  denied  this  con- 
nexion inform;  but  they  have  acknowledged  it,  as  fully  as  all 
others,  in  their  customary  language.  On  every  subject,  except 
creation,  or  giving  existence,  they  have  spoken  exactly  as  other 
men  speak ;  and  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  is  as  of- 
ten declared  in  their  conversation  and  writings,  and  as  much  relied 
on,  as  in  those  of  other  men.  This  fact  is  clear  proof,  that  they 
admit  this  connexion  in  all  cases,  except  those  which  respect  the 
existence  and  government  of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest 
of  mankind.  In  truth,  language  is  so  constructed,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  write,  or  speak,  in  a  different  manner. 
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Children,  so  soon  as  ihey  Wgin  to  speak  at  all,  inquire  more 
anxiously,  and  more  universally,  concerning  causation  and  efficien- 
cy, than  concerning  any  other  subject  oi'  investigation.  Every 
one,  conversant  with  them,  Inusthave  ol)ser\'ed,  that  they  almost 
continually  inquire,  who  did  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing;  or  pro- 
duced the  several  changes,  of  wliich  they  are  witnesses  ?  rf ho 
made  themselves,  and  the  various  objects  around  them  ?  In  tki^ 
manner,  they  teach  us,  that  this  is,  to  man,  the  natural  and  the  only 
natural  mode  of  conceiving :  for  all  children  think  and  speak  in  this 
manner. 

Nor,  are  the  views  of  mankind  less  forcibly  evident  concerning 
this  subject,  in  their  actions.  No  man  ever  acted,  without  regard- 
ing himself  as  a  cause ;  and  without  expecting  to  produce  some 
change  in  himself,  or  m  the  objects  around  him,  by  nis  efficiency  ; 
nor  made  use  of  any  instrument,  without  expecting  from  it  a  de- 
gree of  efficacy,  which  should  produce  some  change,  or  other,  not 
to  be  looked  for  without  it.  Thus,  all  men  eat  and  drink ;  he  down, 
and  act,  universally,  with  a  design  to  effisctuate  certain  changes  in 
themselves,  or  other  objects  :  and  atheists^  as  truly,  and  uniformly, 
as  any  other  men.  Thus,  also,  children  act,  from  the  beginning. 
Indeed,  were  men  not  to  act  in  this  manner,  they  would  never  act 
at  all.  No  proof  of  absolute  and  universal  conviction,  concerning 
this,  or  any  other  subject,  can  be  more  perfect. 

3dly*  We  learn  this  connexion  from  experience  ;  and  in  two  ways} 
by  the  testimony  of  our  senses^  and  by  the  inspection  of  our  minds* 

Causes  operate  vnthotU  us^  and  within  us;  and  produce  their 
proper  effects  in  both  cases.  Those  which  operate  without  us^ 
produce  their  effects  before  our  senses  ;  and  so  far  our  knowledge 
of  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  arises  from  sensitive 
testimony.  Those  which  operate  within  us^  produce  their  effects 
before  tlu  eye  of  the  mind  only  ;  and  so  far  our  knowledge  of  this 
connexion  is  intuitive.  I  as  clearly  perceive,  that  /  think^  reflect^ 
remember,  choose,  wish,  love,  and  hate  ;  that  by  a  determiiuition  of 
my  will,  I  turn  my  thoughts  from  one  subject  to  another;  and  trans- 
fer  my  affections  and  my  conduct,  voluntarily,  from  one  object  to 
another,  and  from  one  course  to  another ;  as,  that  I  exist.  I  also 
perceive  this  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  certainty  ;  vi/. 
with  the  bare  inspection  of  the  mental  eye  ;  commonly  termed,  intui' 
tian,  and  acknowledged  to  be  attended  with  the  highest  possible  ccr- 
tttinty.  Mr.  Hume  is,  therefore,  totally  erroneous  in  his  assertion, 
that  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  exists,  or  rather  is  per- 
ceived, only  in  the  names ;  and  that,  if  we  would  call  both  by  the 
name,  events,  we  should  not  suppose  any  connexion  to  exist  be- 
tween them. 

This  opinion  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  these  names, 
and  not  that  of  events,  have  been  given  to  them.  Mankind  never 
give  names  without  ideas ;  nor  form  any  names,  which  do  not  ex- 
press such  ideas,  as  they  really  have  :  nor  suppose  themselves  tn 
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have  ideas,  which  they  have  not ;  or  different  ideas  from  those, 
which  they  really  have^  Wherever  names  have  been  given,  the 
very  ideas,  which  they  denote,  have  certainly  existed  in  the  minds 
of  those,  by  whom  they  were  given.  * 

The  thing  which  we  really  perceive  in  this  case,  is,  however, 
merely  the/act^  that  cause  ana  effect  are  thus  connected^  and  not  the 
nature  of  the  causation^  or  efficien^i/j  on  which  the  connexion  is 
founded.  That  /,  and  not  something  else^  think^  and  act^  in  such 
manners  as  have  been  recited,  and  that  but  for  me  the  thought  and 
action  would  not  have  existed,  1  perceive  intuitively  ;  but  I  do  not 
perceive  at  all  roAy,  or  by  what  power^  I  think^  and  act.  The  nature 
of  this  subject  Ues,  in  every  case,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  human 
capacity.  Yet  this  infers  not,  in  any  degree,  any  want  of  evidence, 
attending  the  fact.  The  contrary  opinion  would  be  attended  with 
this  absurdity  :  that  we  cannot  perceive  one  thing  vnthout  perceiving 
at  the  same  time  another^  totally  diverse^  andy  in  the  view  of  the  mind^ 
entirely  separated:  an  absurdity  which  c;annot  need  to  be  exposed 
by  me. 

4thly*  The  mind  cannot  realize  the  fact,  that  existence,  or  change, 
can  take  place  without  a  came. 

This  is,  at  least,  true  with  respect  to  my  own  mind.  I  have  very 
often  made  the  attempt,  and  with  no  small  pains-taking,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  succeed  at  all.  Supposing  other  minds  to  have 
the  same  general  nature  with  my  own,  I  conclude,  that  all  others 
will  find  the  same  want  of  success.  If  nothing  had  originally  ex- 
isted, I  cannot  possibly  reaUze,  that  any  thing  could  ever  have  ex- 
isted. Causes,  absolutely  the  same,  must,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
produce  absolutely  the  same  effects.  This  is,  I  think,  certainly  self- 
evident,  and  admitted  as  such.  An  absolute  want  of  cause  involves 
an  absolute  sameness  of  an  opposite  kind;  and  must,  with  nearly  the 
same  evidence,  continue  for  ever.  The  necessity  of  causes  to  all 
the  changes  of  being  is,  so  far  as  1  know,  universally  admitted* 
Mr.  Hume,  particularly,  talks  as  commonly,  or  rather  as  uniformly, 
in  this  manner,  as  any  Christian  docs  ;  and  not  only  argues  from 
cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  as  much  as  other  men, 
but  disctisses  this  subject  abundantly,  and  gives  directions,  and 
principles,  for  this  kind  of  argumentation.  Indeed,  without  admit' 
ting  it,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man,  could  argue  at  all.  But,  if 
no  change  can  take  place  without  a  cause,  how  can  it  be  supposed^ 
that  existence  can  take  place  without  a  cause  ?  Certainly  less  vio- 
lence is  done  to  our  reason  by  supposing  a  being  to  be  changed  in 
some  respect  or  circumstance  without  a  cause,  than  to  begiii  to  ex* 
ist  without  a  cause. 

5thly.  No  absurdity  can  be  greater  tJian  (o  argue  with  a  man  who 
denies  this  connexion. 

He  himself,  in  speaking,  exhibits  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
words  uttered  by  him,  and  the  opinions  communicated ;  and,  in  the 
act  of  arguing,  admits  you  to  be  a  similar  cause.     If  hia  body  be 
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lot  a  cause,  and  your  eyes  another,  yon  cannot  see  him.  if  his 
/oice,  and  your  ear,  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  hear  him.  If  his 
nind  and  yours^  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  understand  him.  In  a 
MTord,  without  admitting  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect, 
/ou  can  never  know  tliat  ht  is  arguing  with  yem,  or  you  with  hini. 

With  these  observations  premised,  which  you  will  see  to  be  in- 
MToven  with  this  and  all  other  subjects  of  discussion,  I  observe,  in 
:he  first  place,  tJiat  the  existence  of  things,  universally,  proves  the 
^eu^  of  God. 


e  argument  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  is,  for  substance, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Locke  in  the  following  manner  :  Every  man 
blows,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  himself  exists.  He  knows, 
ilso,  that  he  did  not  always  exist,  but  began  to  be.  It  is  clearly 
:ertain  to  him,  that  his  existence  was  caused,  and  not  casual ;  and 
was  produced  by  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  production.  By  an  ade- 
quate cause,  is  invariably  intended,  a  cause  possessing  and  exert- 
ing an  efficacy  sufficient  to  bring  any  eifect  to  pass.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  an  adequate  cause  is  one  possessing  and  exerting  all  the 
understanding  necessary  to  contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to 
create,  such  a  being  as  the  man  in  Question.  This  cause  is  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  God.  Tne  understanding  necessary  to 
contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to  create,  a  being  compounded 
of  the  human  soul  and  body,  admit  of  no  limits.  He  who  can  con- 
Irive  and  create  such  a  being,  can  contrive  and  create  any  thing. 
He  who  actually  contrived  and  created  man,  certainly  contrived 
and  created  all  things. 

This  argument  is,  in  my  view,  perfectly  conclusive  :  nor  has  it 
|}ecn,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  answered,  except  with  sophistry,  or  sneers. 
[  will  not  insist,  that  every  step  of  it  is  attended  with  what  logicians 
::aU  in^tive  evidence :  nor,  that  it  amounts  to  what  is,  in  the  logical 
sense,  an  absolute  demonstration.  But  it  is,  in  every  step,  attended 
mth  such  evidence  as  excludes  all  rational  doubt ;  and  approaches 
yo  near  to  the  character  of  demonstration  as  to  leave  the  mind 
completely  satisfied.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  opposed  by  no  Conn- 
er evidence. 

2dly.  7%c  state  of  existing  things  completely  proves  the  being  of 

The  manner  in  which  the  argument,  derived  from  this  source,  is 
:onducted  by  Bisliop  Berkeley,  is  clearer,  and  more  happy,  than 
Lny  other  within  my  knowledge ;  and  is  substantially  the  follow- 
ng: 

We  acknowledge  the  existence  of  each  other  to  be  unquestiona- 
ble ;  and,  when  called  upon  for  the  evidence,  on  which  this  acknow- 
l^gment  is  founded,  allege  that  of  our  senses ;  yet  it  can  by  no 
ineans  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  our  senses  discern,  immediately, 

?'  man.    We  see,  indeed,  a  form ;  and  the  motions  and  actions 
that  farm;  and  we  hear  a  voice,  communicating  to  us  the 
thooghts^  emotions,  and  volitions,  of  an  intelligent  being*    Yet  it  is 
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intuitively  certain,  that  neither  the  form,  the  motions,  the  actions, 
the  voice,  the  thoughts,  nor  the  volitions,  arc  that  intelligent  being ; 
or  the  livings  actings  thinking  thing,  which  we  call  man.  On  the 
contrary,  they  arc  merely  eflects,  of  which  that  living,  acting  thing, 
denotecl  by  the*  word  man,  is  the  cause.  The  existence  of  the 
cause,  or,  m  other  language,  of  the  man,  we  conclude  from  the  ef- 
fects, which  he  thus  produces.  In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
like  certainty,  we  discover  the  existence  of  God.  In  the  universe 
without  us,  and  in  the  litllc  world  within  us,  we  perceive  a  great 
variety  of  effects,  produced  by  some  cause,  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction. Thus  the  motions  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  other 
vessels  ;  of  the  blood  and  other  juices ;  of  the  tongue,  the  hands, 
and  other  members  ;  the  perception  of  the  senses,  and  the  actioiis 
of  the  mind ;  the  storm,  the  lightning,  the  volcano,  and  the  earth- 

auake ;  the  reviviscence  and  growth  of  the  vegetable  worid ;  the 
ifiusion  of  light,  and  the  motions  of  the  planetary  system,  are  all 
effects ;  and  effects  of  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  production.  This 
cause  is  God ;  or  a  being,  possessed  of  intelligence  and  power, 
sufficient  to  contrive  and  bring  them  to  pass.  He,  with  evHieiice 
from  reason,  equally  clear  with  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
thundered  marvellously  zoith  his  voice  ;  holdeth  the  winds  m  kuJUit, 
sendeth  lightnings  loith  rain^  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembUtkf 
toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke  ;  melteth  the  mountains  like  wax, 
at  his  presence  ;  causeth  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  tiu  even- 
ing to  rejoice  ;  and  maketh  his  sun  to  arise  on  the  evil  and  the  good. 
Him,  also,  we  are  bound  to  praise,  because  we  are  fearfidfy  and 
wonderfully  made  by  him ;  our  substance  was  not  hid  from  ion, 
when  we  were  made  in  secret.  His  eyes  saw  our  substance^ytt  keing 
imperfect,  and  in  his  book  all  our  members  were  written^  which  m 
continuance,  were  fashioned  by  him,  when  as  yet  there  were  ncne  of 
them.  He  also  breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  me 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  us  understanding. 

should  it  be  said,  t/uit  these  things  are  the  natural  and  necessary 
result  of  certain  inherent  powers  of  matter  and  mind,  and  therefore  de- 
mand no  extrinsic  agency  ;  I  answer,  that  this  objection  affects  the 
conclusion,  only  by  removing  it  one  step  farther  back  in  the  course 
of  reasoning.  That  matter  should  have  possessed  these  powers 
eternally,  without  exerting  them,  is  impossible ;  and  that  it  should 
have  exerted  them  from  eternity  is  equally  impossible.  As  I  can- 
not enter  into  the  consideration  of  these  two  positions  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  as  I  intend  soon  to  resume  it,  and  believe,  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  demonstrate  both  of  them ;  I  shall,  for  the  present  only, 
take  them  for  granted.  If  they  are  true,  it  follows  uresistibly, 
from  both  of  them  united,  that  the  properties  and  the  exertionSj  rf 
matter,  are  derivedfrom  on  extrinsic  causey  and  that  that  cause  is  pee* 
sessed  of  intelligence  and  power,  to  which  no  botmds  can  be  assigmi* 
The  same  argument,  conducted  in  a  more  general  and  pwuhr 
manner,  may  be  thus  exhibited.    The  agency  of  God  is  denfy 
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and  certainly  seen  in  the  preservation  and  government  of  all  things. 
The  existence  of  all  the  forms  and  states  of  being,  which  we  be- 
hold in  the  universe,  is  plainly  derived ;  because  it  is  a  change  in 
the  former  state  of  things,  commencing,  continuing,  and  termina- 
ting ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  that  any  being  should  commence  its 
own  existence,  derived  certainly  from  an  extrinsic  and  adequate 
cause.     This  cause  can  be  no  other  than  God. 

Thus  the  production,  existence,  and  structure,  of  vegetables  and 
animals ;  their  growth,  perfection,  and  decay ;  their  functions  and 
operations ;  are  all  plamly  eilects  of  boundless  intelligence  and 
power.  The  universe,  oi  which  we  are  inhabitants,  is  plainly  a 
system,  made  up  of  parts,  fitted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  and 
proportioned,  so  as  to  make  one  great  and  glorious  whole.  The 
parts  also,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  immense  multitudes,  subordi- 
nate, but  wonderful  systems. 

To  pass  by  iht  mineral  kingdom^  in  which,  however,  there  are  in- 
numerable proofs  of  design,  art,  and  arrangement,  fitting  the  parts 
of  it,  by  a  happy  subserviency,  to  the  accomplishment  of  many 
illustrious  and  valuable  ends,  but  demanding  more  time  than  can  be 
allotted,  at  present,  to  the  consideration  of  them;  1  observe,  that 
every  organized  beings  every  vegetable  and  every  animal^  is  a  complete 
system  within  itself.  Each  has  all  the  parts  and  faculties  which  are 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  its  existence,  purposes  obvious,  usefiil, 
and  wonderful ;  and  yet  regularly  and  completely  accomplished. 
Thus  grass  is  exactly  fitted  to  adorn  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  to 
become  food  for  the  sustenance  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
animals.  Thus  hortulan  productions,  fruits,  grains,  and  various 
kinds  of  animals,  are  fitted  to  become  food  for  mankind.  Thus  trees 
are  fitted  to  yield  their  shade,  and  to  become  useful  materials  for 
furniture,  fencing,  and  building.  Thus  the  earth,  the  air,  the  i*ain, 
and  the  sunshine,  are  suited  lo  the  production  of  vegetable  life,  of 
action,  warmth,  and  comfort;  together  with  innumerable  other 
things,  necessary  to  preserve  and  mvigoratc  man.  Thus  the  sun 
is  fitted  to  shine ;  the  planets  to  receive  light  from  his  beams ;  and 
the  whole  system,  to  move  on  with  regularity  and  harmony,  and  to 
accomplbh  all  the  great  and  glorious  purposes  for  which  it  was 
omtrived. 

In  every  one  of  these  things,  even  the  least  of  them,  there  is  a 
sidi]  and  power  manifested,  which,  were  any  other  skill  and  power 
employea  in  labouring  to  bring  them  to  pass,  infinitely  transcend 
the  efficiency  of  all  beings,  except  God.  In  every  one  of  them, 
and  in  all  parts  of  every  one,  He  is  seen  in  this  efficiency,  and  is 
therefore  present  in  all.  In  all,  and  throughout  all,  he  acts.  Every 
moment,  m  every  place,  and  with  respect  lo  every  being,  he  pre- 
serves, conducts,  and  manages,  all  the  parts  ot  tliis  stupenaous 
Qiclmie,  this  vast  universe,  this  immense  kingdom,  which  he  hath 
made  for  himself  J  and  not  for  another.  Power  and  skill,  literally 
infinite,  are  every  moment  conspicuous  in  everv  being 
Vol.  I.  11' 
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This  mode  ol*  ai'guing  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  we  find  it  adopt- 
ed  by  the  most  ignorant  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened ; 
by  the  child,  as  well  as  the  man  of  gray  hairs.  In  every  age,  and 
in  every  country,  it  has  struck  the  mind  with  a  force  so  great,  and 
in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  it  has  probably  precluded,  in  most 
minds,  the  apprehension  of  any  necessity  for  further  investi^tioD. 
Ask  any  plain  man,  whom  you  meet,  why  he  believes,  that  there  is 
a  God ;  even  the  poor  Indian^  whose  mind^  in  the  language  of  the 
poet,  is  wholly  "  untutored,''  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  sees  kin 
in  the  clouds^  and  hears  him  in  the  wind.  All  men  beheve  the 
things  around  them  to  be  effects,  or  works ;  and  all  beUeve  them  to 
be  the  works  of  a  God ;  of  a  being,  whose  power  and  understandiim 
transcend  all  limits.  Nor  has  any  man  ever  doubted  the  sound- 
ness of  this  conclusion,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  wish,  that  it 
might  not  be  ti*ue,  nor  without  a  laborious  effort  to  convince  him- 
self, that  it  was  an  error.  So  true  is  it  that  the  fool^  and  the  fool 
only,  hath  said  in  his  hearty  "  There  is  no  GodJ*^ 

The  arguments,  which  Atheists  have  employed  against  this  doc- 
trine, so  far  as  they  arc  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  an  answer, 
I  propose  to  consider  hereafter ;  and  will  conclude  this  discourse 
with  the  following 

REMARKS. 

I  St.  Hov)  great  ^  awful  j  and  glorious^  a  being  is  God! 

From  the  things,  which  have  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  Being,  from  whom  all  things 
derived  their  existenci; ;  on  whom  all  depend  for  their  continuance : 
and  by  whom  all  are  conducted  in  the  order  and  harmony,  visible 
in  the  universe.  Of  what  character  does  this  exhibition  declare 
him  to  be  possessed  ? 

He  is  plainly  self-existent.  All  other  beings  are  derived,  and 
begin  to  oe.  He  only  is  underived,  and  without  beginning  of  days, 
or  end  of  years  ^  the  same  yesterday^  to-dau^  and  for  ever.  Ot' 
course,  his  manner  of  being  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  all  crea- 
tures ;  totally  superior,  and  utterly  incomprehensible.  Hence  he 
says,  and  says  truly,  /  am ;  and  there  is  none  beside  me*  Hence 
he  styles  himself,  1  am  that  I  am,  Jah,  and  Jehovah;  that  is, 
Existence,  to  which  there  is  nothing  like,  and  nothing  second. 

Plainly  also,  he  is  Almighty.  The  power,  which  gave  existence, 
is  power,  which  can  know  no  hmits.  But  to  all  bemgs  in  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  hell,  he  gave  existence,  and  is  therefore  seen  to 
possess  power  which  transcends  every  bound.  The  power, 
which  upnolds,  moves,  and  rules  the  universe,  is  also  clearly  illi- 
mitable. The  power,  which  is  necessary  to  move  a  single  world, 
transcends  all  finite  understanding.  No  definite  number  of  finite 
beings  possess  sufficient  power  to  move  a  single  world  a  hair's 
breadth ;  yet  God  moves  the  great  world,  which  we  inhabit,  68,000 
miles  in  an  hour— two  hunored  and  sixty  times  &ster  than  the 
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swiftest  motion  of  a  cannon  ball.  Nor  does  he  move  tliis  world 
only,  but  the  whole  system,  of  which  it  is  a  part;  and  all  the 
worlds,  which  replenish  the  immense  stellary  system,  formed  of 
suns  innumerable,  and  of  the  planets  which  surround  them.  All 
these  he  has  also  moved  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  yet  hefainteth  not^  neither  is  weary. 

Nor  is  this  a  full  description  of  his  amazing  agency.  He  workfi 
every  moment  in  every  part  of  this  vast  whole  ;  moves  every  atom; 
expands  every  leaf;  finishes  every  blade  of  grass ;  erects  every 
tree ;  conducts  every  particle  of  vapour,  every  drop  of  rain,  and 
every  flake  of  snow ;  guides  every  ray  of  light ;  breathes  in  ever} 
wind ;  thunders  in  every  storm ;  wings  the  lightning ;  pours  the 
streams  and  rivers ;  empties  the  volcano ;  heaves  the  ocean ;  a  nd 
shakes  the  globe.  In  the  universe  of  minds,  he  formed,  he  pre- 
serves, he  animates,  and  he  directs,  all  the  mysterious  and  won- 
derful powers  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  moral  action,  which  fill 
up  the  mfinite  extent  of  his  immense  and  eternal  empire.  In  his 
contrivance  of  these  things,  their  attributes,  and  their  operations, 
is  seen  a  stupendous  display  of  his  immeasurable  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  Ail  these  existed  in  the  Immense  Eternal  Mind,  as  in  a 
vast  storehouse  of  glorious  ideas  and  designs ;  and  existed  fi*om 
everlasting.  In  them  the  endlessly  diversified  character  of  uncre- 
ated wisdom,  beauty,  and  greatness,  has  begun  to  be  manifested, 
and  will  continue  to  be  manifested,  with  increasing  splendour,  for 
ever. 

What,  we  cannot  but  ask,  must  be  the  Knowledge  of  him,  from 
whom  all  created  minds  have  derived  both  their  power  of  know- 
ing, and  the  innumerable  objects  of  their  knowledge  ?  What  must 
be  the  Wisdom  of  him,  from  whom  all  things  derive  their  wisdom ; 
firom  whom  the  emmet,  the  bee,  and  the  stork,  receive  the  skill  to 
provide,  without  an  error,  their  food,  habitation,  and  safety ;  and 
the  prophet  and  the  seraph,  imbibe  their  exalted  views  of  the  in- 
numerable, vast,  and  sublime  wonders  of  creation,  and  of  creating 
glory  and  greatness  ?  What  must  be  the  Excellence  of  him  who 
gives  birth  to  all  other  Excellence ;  and  will  improve,  refine,  and 
exalt,  that  Excellence  in  every  virtuous  mind,  throughout  ages 
which  will  begin  for  ever  ? 

3dly.  Tlfjw  plambj  are  all  beings  absolutely  dependent  on  God  for 
their  existence,  their  attributes,  and  their  operations  ! 

All  beings  are  just  what  he  pleases,  and  can  do  what  he  pleases, 
and  permits,  and  nothing  more.  Should  he  command  the  clouds 
thai  they  should  ruot  rain^  how  soon  would  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal worlds  perish ;  and  man  accompany  his  kindred  worms  to  the 
dust?  Should  he  withhold  anv  power,  it  must  cease  to  be  exercised ; 
and  we  could  neither  speak,  think,  nor  move:  the  human  race 
would  be  changed  into  statues ;  and  the  world  be  a  dreary  waste ; 
a  desert  of  solitude,  silence,  and  despair. 

How  vain,  then,  must  be  all  resistance  to  God !  The  very  power 
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to  resist,  the  will,  the  wish,  cannot  rise  into  being,  unless  suppUed, 
and  supported,  by  him.  The  universe  of  men  and  angels,  the 
worlds  above  ana  beneath,  united,  could  not  contend  against  him 
for  a  moment.  All  are  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,  in  his  sight. 
With  a  word  he  called  the  whole  into  being.  With  infinite  ease 
he  could,  with  a  word,  return  the  whole  to  its  original  nothing  3  and 
with  another  word,  could  raise  up  a  second  universe  in  its  stead. 

3dly.  Of  this  universe  God  mustj  of  necessity j  be  the  sole  and  oi- 
solute  proprietor. 

No  property  is  so  perfect,  as  that  which  arises  from  creation. 
Whatever  we  make,  or  fashion,  is  our  property,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree in  which  any  thing  can  be  ours.  God,  it  is  to  be  remember* 
ed,  not  only  made,  but  created ;  not  only  made  the  work,  but  the 
materials.  Hence  his  property  is  plainly  superior  and  paramount 
to  all  other;  and  he  is  a  proprietor  in  a  higher  sense  than  any  other 
bein^  can  be.  His  property,  also,  extends  to  all  beings  animate 
and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  to  atoms,  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, men,  and  angels,  in  the  same  absolute  manner. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
all  beings  as  he  pleases ;  and  particularly  to  require,  on  tne  most 
reasonable  grounds,  that  all  rational  beings  voluntarily  devote 
themselves  to  his  service,  with  such  aiTections,  in  such  a  manner, 
and  with  such  conduct,  as  are  conformed  to  his  will.  This  right 
is  complete  and  supreme,  and  cannot  be  denied,  nor  questioned, 
without  sin ;  without  plain  and  palpable  injustice.  All  disobedience 
to  his  pleasure  is  evidently  unjust,  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  we 
withhold  the  property  of  our  fellow-men,  and  in  a  degree  incalcu* 
lably  greater ;  while  obedience,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  more 
than  barely  rendering  to  God  the  things  which  are  GodPs. 

4thly.  Uf  the  same  universe  he  is^  of  course^  the  only  Ruler. 

The  nature  of  this  vast  work,  and  the  wisdom  and  power  dis- 
played in  it,  prove,  beyond  debate,  that  it  was  made  for  some  end 
suited  to  the  greatness  and  number  of  the  means  which  are  em- 
ployed. This  end  is  such,  and  so  important,  that  it  was  proper 
for  him  to  create  and  uphold  an  universe  for  its  accomplishment. 
This  end,  originally  so  valuable  as  to  induce  him  to  commence 
and  continue  this  mighty  work,  must  ever  be  equally  valuable  in 
his  view.  But  it  can  never  be  accomplished,  except  by  his  own 
government  of  all  things.  No  other  being  can  govern  them  at  alL 
All  created  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  infinitely  unequal  to 
such  a  task,  even  for  one  day,  or  one  moment.  But  He  can  role 
the  woilc  for  ever,  and  with  infinite  ease ;  and  can,  and  will  thus  ac- 
complish the  end  which  he  proposed  from  everlasting. 

For  this  end,  every  thing  was  created — the  least  as  truly  as  the 
greatest ;  the  atom,  as  the  world ;  the  worm,  as  the  angel.  His 
providence  therefore  extends,  with  absolute  evidence,  to  all.  Elach, 
nowever  minute,  however  momentary,  is  really  necessary  in  its 
place,  and  for  its  time.    Each,  therefore,  needs  to  be  conducted, 
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throughout  its  existence,  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made. 
His  care  extends,  therefore,  and  must  extend,  to  minims,  ephemera, 
and  atoms,  as  truly,  and  as  exactly,  as  to  the  concerns  of  cherubs 
and  seraphs  in  the  heavens. 

Accordingly,  we  actually  behold  him  alike  animating  the  blade, 
the  stem,  and  the  leaf,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  fiving  in  the 
mite  and  the  insect,  the  bird  and  the  beast ;  thvndering  marvel-' 
lously  fsoith  his  voice  ;  sending  lightnings  with  rain  ;  rolling  the 
billows  of  the  ocean;  making  the  earth  to  quake  at  his  presence^ 
shining  in  the  stars,  glowing  in  the  sun,  and  moving  with  his  hand 
the  various  worlds  which  compose  the  universe.  At  the  same  time, 
his  presence  and  agency  are  more  sublimely  visible  in  the  universe 
of  minds,  in  all  the  amazing  powers  of  thought,  affection,  and  mo- 
ral action,  in  the  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment,  of  the  myriads 
which  form  the  peculiar  kmgdom  of  Jehovah. 

5thly.  It  is  equally  evident  that  this  end  must  be  Himself » 

Before  God  made  the  universe,  there  was  nothing  beside  him. 
Whatever  motive  prompted  him  to  this  great  work,  must,  of  course, 
have  been  found  in  himself;  because,  beside  him  there  was  nothing. 
It  must,  also,  have  been  found  in  himself,  because,  when  other  be- 
ings existed,  all  were  nothiiig  in  comparison  with  him ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  same  comparison,  undeserving  of  his  regard.  But 
this  end  could  not  respect  any  change  in  himself ;  any  increase, 
diminution,  or  alteration,  of  his  greatness,  oower,  and  glory.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  manifestation  of  himseli  alone  which  could  be 
the  end  of  this  mighty  work.  Himself  is  the  sum  of  excellence ; 
of  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or  good.  The  manifestation  of  him- 
self is,  therefore,  only  the  manifestation  of  boundless  excellence  to 
the  creatures  which  he  has  made.  The  manifestation  of  atl  attri- 
butes, though  capable  of  being  made  in  declarations^  is  principally 
discerned  in  actions.  Excellence,  therefore,  is  discovered,  chiefly, 
by  doing  what  is  great,  and  wise,  and  good.  All  this  is  so  evident, 
as  to  need  no  illustration. 

God,  when  he  intended  to  disclose  his  perfections  to  the  uni- 
verse, intended,  therefore,  to  exhibit  them,  chiefly,  by  an  endless 
course  of  action,  in  which  wisdom,  greatness,  and  goodness,  should 
be  supremely,  and  most  clearly,  discovered.  The  nighest  blessed- 
ness, ne  has  told  us,  and  therefore  the  ^atest  glory,  is  found  in 
commuakating  good,  and  not  in  gaining  it ;  in  giving^  and  not  in 
ncerraN||K: To  ^is  decision  Reason  necessarily  subjoins  her  own 
Amen,  ^^tie  great  design  of  God  in  all  things  is,  therefore,  to  do 
Eood,  boundlessly,  and  for  ever';  and  in  this  conduct  to  disclose 
oimself,  as  the  boundless  and  eternal  good. 

It  must,  of  necessary  consequence,  be  supremely  pleasing  to 
Um,  that  his  intelligent  creatures  voluntarily  unite  with  him,  in 
kiiiig,  and  promotme,  this  divine  purpose ;  while  all  opposition 
to  it  must  be  supremely  displeasing.  How  important  then  must 
it  be  to  us,  that  we  cheerfully  coincide  with  his  perfect  pleasure 
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in  this  great  end,  and  devote  to  the  advancement  of  it  all  our  fecul- 
ties.  onould  we  resist  his  designs,  so  excellent,  so  dear  to  him ; 
how  unworthy  in  itself,  and  provoking  to  him,  must  be  the  con- 
duct. What  terrible  conseuuences  must  spring  from  the  exertion 
of  such  power  and  knowledge,  exerted  to  manifest  his  anger 
a^inst  those  who  thus  disobey  his  will,  and  oppose  his  designs ! 
What  must  they  not  feel !  What  ought  they  not  to  fear ! 

On  the  contrary,  what  an  universe  of  good,  immense  and  end- 
less, may  he  be  expected  to  provide  for  those,  who  voluntarily 
unite  with  him  in  this  glorious  design,  and  cheerfully  perform  his 
pleasure*  Such  good  he  can  make,  and  give,  and  repeat  for  ever, 
with  a  wish,  and  with  a  word*  To  make,  and  eive  it,  is  his  delight 
and  glory*  It  will,  therefore,  be  done.  In  this  wonderful  work, 
how  divinely  great  and  good  does  God  appear !  How  deseWing 
of  all  admiration,  love,  homage,  obedience,  and  praise.  How 
amazing  the  wonders,  which  he  has  done !  How  much  more  amaz- 
ing the  transcendent  purpose,  for  which  they  were  done !  Who 
would  not  fear,  who  would  not  bless,  who  would  not  adore,  that 
glorious  and  fearful  name^  Jehovah  our  God;  the  Being  self- 
existent,  eternal,  and  immense ;  and^ without  beginning,  limits,  or 
end;  united  with  eternal  and  immeasurable  wisdom  and  power; 
firom  whom  are  derived  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants ;  on 
whom  all  depend ;  and  by  whom  all  are  preserved,  governed,  and 
blessed,  ana  conducted  with  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness  to  an 
end,  immortal  and  divine  ?  Blessing,  and  honour ^  and  glory ^  and 
poner,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  tpon  the  throncy  and  tmto  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  ever. 


SERMON  II. 
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ATHEISTICAL  OBJECTIONS  AND  SCHEMES  OF  DOCTRINE  CONSIDERED. 


Psalm  liv.  1 — The  fool  htUh  taid  in  hit  heart ,  there  it  no  Gop. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  die  exist- 
ence of  God  by  arguments  which  have  appeared  to  men  of  great 
distinction  for  learning  and  wisdom,  to  be  not  only  satisfactory,  but 
unanswerable.  Plain  men,  also,  though  comprehending  them  inoh 
perfectly,  have  admitted  both  the  force  of  the  arguments  them- 
selves ;  and  the  point  which  they  are  intended  to  establish ;  with- 
out a  question,  and  almost  without  an  exception.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  have  been  atheists,  speculative  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. A  few  of  them  may  have  existed  in  the  uneducated  classes 
of  mankind,  but  almost  all  have  been  found  among  those  who,  pro- 
fessedly at  least,  have  been  more  or  less  learned. 

But  to  whatever  class  these  persons  may  belong,  and  whatever 
pretensions  they  may  make  to  knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  are  in 
the  text  universally  characterized  by  folly.  The  fool,  says  David, 
hath  said,  there  is  no  God.  In  other  words,  every  man  who  says 
this,  is  a  fool ;  and  the  assertion  is  the  result  of  his  folly  only. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  assertion  is  declared  to  be  made  in  the 
heart  of  the  fool ;  that  is,  to  flow  from  his  wishes,  and  not  from  his 
understanding.  For  the  words,  there  is,  in  the  translation,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  original.  Hence,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
commentators,  that  the  passage  ought  to  be  rendered,  let  there  be  no 
God.  Whether  this  rendering  be  admitted,  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  assertion  is  adopted  at  all,  is 
the  indisposition  of  the  heart  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
Creator. 

That  we  easily  believe  what  we  wish  to  believe,  is  a  truth  so  ob- 
vious, as  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  who  hates  the  con- 
ux)l,  disreslishes  the  character,  and  dreads  the  inspection,  judgment, 
and  retribution  of  his  Maker,  and  intends  to  persevere  in  a  course 
«)f  sin  ;  will  find  no  refuge  from  anxiety  ana  alarm,  and  no  source 
of  quiet  in  sinning  so  comfortable,  or  in  his  view  so  safe,  as  the  be- 
lief, that  there  is  no  God.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  this  be- 
lief has  been  cherished  by  such  beings  as  mankind  are;  and  par- 
ticularly by  such  beings  as  atheists  have  universally  been. 

Still,  this  conduct  cannot  be  denied  to  be  folly  of  a  very  grosg 
kind.  As  our  belief  can  make  no  difference  in  the  fact ;  as  if  Groo 
^ists,  he  will  continue  to  exist ;  as  our  danger  from  his  anger 
^^adnst  our  sins,  is  exactly  the  same  whether  we  believe  it  or  not; 
^s  our  quiet  in  sin  will  in  this  case  only  cheat  us  into  ruift;  and  a5 
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the  little  consolation  which  we  find  in  ihe  indulgence  of  this  belief, 
will  only  enhance  our  wretchedness  by  adding  to  it  the  anguish  of 
disappointment ;  no  sober  man  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  con- 
duct foolish  in  the  extreme.  To  him,  who  walks  over  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  shut  his  eyes  ?  What  greater 
stupidity  can  there  be,  than  to  shut  our  eyes,  when  this  conduct 
vrill  prove  the  certain  means  of  conveying  us  to  this  scene  of  ab- 
solute destruction  ? 

Atheists  have,  however,  determined  to  encounter  this  hazard,  and 
boldly  resolved  that  there  is  no  God.  Against  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  existence  they  have  raised  up  several  objections,  which  they 
declare  to  be  satisfactory,  at  least,  to  themselves.  These  they  have 
also  formed  into  a  scheme,  and  presented  it  to  the  public  with  a 
face  of  bold  assurance.  Even  this  has  not  satisfied  tnem.  They 
have  triumphed,  in  the  most  open  manner,  in  the  supposed  inge- 
nuity of  their  efforts ;  and  in  tne  boasted  strength  of  their  argu- 
ments, have  ridiculed  the  arguments  of  their  antagonists  ;  and  have 
treated  the  doctrines  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  even  of  Theism, 
with  contempt.  It  is  the  design  of  this  discourse,  to  examine  the 
objections  oi  these  men,  and  the  principal  doctrines  with  which  they 
have  been  connected. 

The  first  of  these  objections  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  Crea^ 
iion  is  so  great  a  workj  as  to  make  it  seem-  impossible^  even  for  God 
to  accomplish  it. 

This  was  the  great  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  This  sin- 
gular man,  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life,  found  his  thoughts  so  much 
perplexed  with  this  consideration,  that  he  for  a  time  gave  up  the 
doctrine  of  creation,  and  determined  that  the  imiverse,  as  to  its  sub- 
stance at  least,  had  existed  fi*om  eternity.  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing here  the  difference  between  him  and  the  modern  opposers  of 
the  divinitv  of  Christ.  Arians  and  Socinians  have  very  generally 
insisted,  that  creation  is  so  easy  a  work,  as  to  afford  no  proof  of 
divine  agencv ;  and  declared,  that,  even  if  Christ  did  in  fact  create 
all  things,  this  fact  does  not  infer  his  divinity.  To  Aristotle  it  ap- 
peared too  difficult  a  work,  even  for  God  himself  to  perform. 

To  this  objection  we  are  furnished  with  a  conclusive  answer. 
Ood  does  actually^  and  daily j  create  the  human  sotd  in  innumerable 
instances ;  and  tne  creation  of  the  soul  evidently  demands  all  the 
power,  necessary  to  the  creation  of  matter.  He  who  can  give  ex- 
istence to  the  soul,  can  plainly  give  existence  to  any  thing.  As  I 
propose  in  the  progress  of  these  discourses  to  discuss  at  krge  the 
immateriality  oi  the  soul,  I  shall  at  present  take  it  for  granted. 

This  objection  is  also  completely  overthrown  by  the  fact,  that  God 
tmholds^  moves  J  and  governs  the  universe.  Had  Aristotle  known  the 
ooctrines  of  the  Copemican  astronomy,  and  beheld  God  moving 
with  entire  and  unaoated  ease,  the  systems  of  worlds,  which  com- 
pose the  universe ;  his  capacious  mind  would,  I  think,  have  been 
iff€tittibly  led  to  admit,  that  the  hand  which  moves  them,  could  with 
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the  same  ease  have  created  them.  Indeed  this  great  man  appears, 
in  the  later  parts  of  his  life,  not  to  have  placed  any  serious  reliance 
on  this  objection. 

Sdly.  It  ia  objected^  that  the  state  of  the  world  is  such^  as  to  for- 
bid the  belief  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  God. 

**  The  world,"  says  the  objectors,  "  is  full  of  imperfection,  and  of 
suffering.  The  course  of  nature  is  such,  as  to  entail  upon  all  its 
animated  inhabitants,  pain,  disease,  and  death.  Nor  is  the  moral 
state  of  things  materially  different  from  the  natural.  Depravity, 
in  all  its  odious  forms,  appears  to  have  existed  from  the  beginning ; 
and  has  ever  constituted,  to  say  the  least,  no  small  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  mankind."  God,  on  the  part  of  all  enlightened  men,  who 
believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  and  particularly  on  that 
of  Christians,  is  declared  to.be  possessed  ot  infinite  perfection. 
Can  a  being  of  such  perfection  be  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  so 
imperfect,  incongruous,  and  deformed  a  work  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  that 
God  either  did  not  make  the  world,  or  that  he  has  forgotten  it,  and 
left  it  wholly  to  the  control  of  chance  ? 

To  this  objection,  which  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  specious- 
ness,  and  fitted  to  awaken  fretfulness,  where  it  will  not  produce 
conviction,  I  answer,  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  all  the  real  weight  of  it  lies  in  the  existence  of 
moral  evil^  a  subject^  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine^  when 
I  come  to  discourse  on  the  benevolence  of  Godj  and  on  the  apostacy  of 
7nan. 

2dly.  The  whole  force  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  inexplicableness 
of  certain  things  which  it  alleges  ;  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  this^ 
that  there  are  several  things  in  the  worlds  the  nature,  use,  and  end, 
of  which  we  cannot  -understand*  The  argument  contained  in  it,  if 
resolved  into  a  general  principle,  will  stand  thus.  Nothing,  the  na- 
ture, use,  and  end,  of  whicn  we  cannot  understand,  can  be  the 
work  of  God.  This  argument  needs  only  to  be  proposed,  to  beex- 
plo*  led ;  for  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  God  can  do  very  few  things, 
whose  nature,  use,  or  end,  can  be  comprehended  by  us.  It  is  equal- 
ly certain,  that,  according  to  this  rule  of  concluding,  the  same  ming 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  proved  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  the  work  of 
God.  One  man  may  distinctly  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
and  discern  in  it  certain  proofs  of  cuvine  workmanship.  Another 
man  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
same  thing ;  and  his  ignorance  will,  according  to  this  rule,  be  de- 
cisive proof,  that  it  is  not  a  divine  work.  The  same  man,  also, 
may,  according  to  this  rule,  in  the  different  periods  of  childhood 
ana  manhood,  be  able  to  prove  a  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  God.  The  evidence  of  the  divine  agency,  andue 
want  of  it,  are  here  placed,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  in 
ti»  nature  of  the  optics  by  which  it  is  perceived :  an  absuitlity  too 
pBdpable  to  need  any  furmer  discussion.  The  real  proof  in  this, 
ana  every  other  case,  must,  if  it  be  found  at  all,  be  found  in  some* 
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tlung  which  we  know,  and  not  in  our  ignorance.  But  it  has  not 
been,  and  cannot  be  shown,  that  in  the  existing  world  there  is  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  created,  and  is  go- 
verned by  God.  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  in  the  system  of 
which  we  are  a  httle  part,  mastery  and  inexplicableness  are  found 
everywhere,  and  in  everything,  in  the  view  of  such  minds  as  ours. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  certain,  that  nothing  else  can  be  ration- 
ally  looked  for  in  the  works  of  Him,  whose  ways  art  higher  than 
cur  w(ws  as  the  Heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth.  The  mysteries 
alleged,  instead  of  beine  an  objection  against  the  doctrine,  that 
the  world  was  made  by  God,  are  a  strong  presumptive  argument  in 
its  fevour. 

Sdly.  The  direct  proof  of  the  divine  agency  in  the  formation  and 
sovemmeni  of  this  very  world,  found  in  innumerable  things  which 
itself  contains  J  is  hitherto  unanswered,  and  is  plainly  unanswerable. 
This,  having  its  foundation  in  what  we  know,  can  never  be  affected 
in  any  manner  by  what  we  do  not  know ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  mere  inexplicableness  of  the  objects  around  us. 

Universally,  until  we  know  thorou^hlv  the  nature,  use,  and  end 
of  the  thines,  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  it  must  be  a  mere 
and  miseraole  presumption,  that  they  have  not  such  a  nature,  use, 
and  end,  as  are  worthv  of  God. 

T%e  Doctrines  which  Atheists  have  connected  with  these  objec- 
tions, and  which  are  deserving  of  any  serious  attention,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I.  i%at  things  have  existed  in  an  eternal  series : 

II.  TTuit  their  existence  is  Casual :  and 

III.  T%at  all  distinct,  or  separate  beings,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Powers  and  Operations  of  matter. 

These  I  shall  consider  in  the  order  specified. 

I.  //  is  asserted  by  Atheists,  that  there  has  been  an  Eternal  Series  of 
things. 

Tne  absurdity  of  tlus  assertion  may  be  shown  in  many  ways. 

1st.  Each  inaividual  in  a  series  is  an  ttnit.  BvJt  every  collection 
of  units,  however  great,  is  with  intuitive  certainty,  numerable  f  and 
therefore  cannot  be  infinite. 

3aly.  Every  individual  in  the  series,  {take  for  example,  a  series  of 
men)  had  a  beginning.  But  a  collection  of  beings,  each  of  which  had 
a  beginning,  must,hawever  long  the  series,  have  also  had  a  beginning. 
This  likewise,  is  intuitively  evident.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the 
first  in  each  series  had  not  a  beginning,  but  was  from  everlasting ; 
which  is  the  only  possible  method  of  evading  the  answer  already 
given ;  I  reply,  that,  according  to  this  supposition,  the  first  in  each 
series  was  uncaused  and  self-existent;  and,  containing  in  itself  the 

S'inciples  of  eternal  existence,  could  never  have  ceased  to  be.  At 
e  same  time,  an  endless  multitude  of  finite  self-existent  beings 
must  be  admitted  on  this  supposition,  possessed  in  all  instances  of 
few  and  feeble  active  powers,  and  in  most  instances  of  none  bit 
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Buch  as  are  merely  passive.  Thus,  for  example,  there  must  have 
been  an  eternal  Alan,  an  eternal  Lion,  an  eternal  Eagle,  an  eter- 
nal Oak,  an  eternal  Rose,  eternal  Grass ;  and  in  a  word,  as  many 
eternal  self-existent  Beings,  as  there  are  kinds,  and  sorts  of  exist- 
ences in  the  world :  for  no  being  of  one  kind  can  possibly  pro- 
duce, or  bring  into  existence,  a  being  of  any  other  kind.  Of 
course,  there  must  have  been  one,  eternal  and  self-existent,  at  the 
head  of  every  existing  series ;  and  at  the  head  of  everv  series  of 
ammated  beings,  an  eternal  self-existent  pair.  From  these,  also, 
the  whole  senes  must  have  sprung  without  anv  contrivance,  and 
in  most  instances,  without  any  consciousness.  AH  this,  with  a  train 
of  absurdities  following  it,  literally  endless,  must  be  admitted  on 
this  supposition.  For  what  purpose  must  all  this  be  admitted  ? 
Truly,  to  relieve  us  from  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  existence  of 
One  self-existent  being.  At  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  such 
a  finite  self-existent  bemg  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  without  a  shadow 
of  support. 

Beyond  this,  all  such  beings  must  have  lived,  as  we  do,  through 
a  succession  of  years,  and  their  whole  existence  must  be  made  up 
of  parts,  or  divisions,  succeeding  each  other.  These  parts  are  a 
collection  of  units ;  and  are  therefore  numerable. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  are  immortal, 
Emd  will  therefore  exist  through  an  infinite  duration ;  that  this  du- 
ration will  also  be  made  up  of  successive  parts ;  and  that,  of 
course,  there  may  be  an  infinite  duration  made  of  successive  parts: 
I  answer,  that  there  is  a  total  difference  between  these  cases.  In 
the  former,  the  supposed  infinite  duration  is  completed :  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  will  never  be  completed.  It  is  true,  that  saints  and  angels 
wWl  never  cease  to  be :  but  it  will  never  be  true,  that  they  have 
lived  infinitely,  or  through  an  infinite  duration.  An  endless  addi- 
tion of  parts  may  be  supposed ;  but  an  infinite  sum  of  parts,  which 
have  actually  had  existence,  is  a  self-contradiction. 

3dly.  //  is  justly  observed  hy  the  learned  and  acute  Dr.  Bentley, 
thatj  in  the  supposed  infinite  series,  as  the  number  of  individual 
nen  is  alleged  to  be  infinite  ;  the  number  of  their  eyes  must  be  tvnce, 
ihe  number  of  their  fingers  ten  times,  and  the  number  of  the  hairs 
m  their  heads  mam  thousand  times,  as  great  as  the  number  of  men. 
MThat,  then,  must  oe  the  number  of  the  hairs  on  the  bodies  of  ani- 
nals ;  of  leaves  on  the  trees ;  and  of  blades  of  grass  on  the  earth  ? 
According  to  this  supposition,  then,  there  is  an  almost  endless  mul- 
itude  of  numbers,  greater,  and  manv  of  them  incalculably,  than 
m  infinite  number.  To  such  palpable  absurdities  are  we  reduced 
)y  supposing  an  infinite  succession. 

4thiy.  It  IS  also  observed  by  the  same  excellent  Writer,  that  alt 
hese  generations  of  men  were  once  present*  One  of  the  individu- 
ds,  viz.  the  first,  existed  at  an  infinite  distance  fix)m  us.  His  son, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  forty  years  younger,  was  either 
\l  an  inqnite,  or  at  a  finite  distance  from  us.    n  at  an  infinite,  then 
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the  infinite  distance  of  his  father  was  forty  years  longer  than  the 
infinite  distance  of  the  son.  If  the  son  was  at  a  finite  distance 
from  us,  then  forty  years,  added  to  a  finite  distance,  will  make  it 
infinite. 

It  is  unnecessary,  that  I  should  dwell  any  longer  on  this  compli- 
cation of  folly. 

The  same  arguments  are,  with  the  same  force,  appUcablc  to  all 
possible  successions.  Every  succession  is  in  its  nature  made  up  of 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a  beginning.  Of  course  we  see  intuitively, 
that  die  whole  has  had  a  be^nning. 

The  only  subject,  on  which  rests  even  a  seeming  obscurity  in 
this  respect,  is  what  is  called  continued  motion.  Some  persons  have 
considered  motion  of  this  kind ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
planets,  as  not  being  successive ;  because,  when  viewed  in  the 

K>ss,  the  successive  parts  were  not  separable  by  the  human  mind, 
vide  the  circuit,  as  a  wheel  is  divided  by  its  cogs,  or  teeth  ;  or 
fix  upon  a  number  of  stars,  by  which  the  planet  shall  successively 
pass ;  and  the  delusion,  occasioned  by  the  continuity  of  the  parts, 
will  vanish  in  a  moment.  It  will  be  seen  of  course,  and  with  per- 
fect distinctness,  that  motion,  in  all  its  forms,  is  as  truly  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  as  successive  thought,  or  successive  being. 

II.  Atheists  asserty  that  the  existence  of  things  is  Casual. 

In  this  assertion  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  and  the 
very  existence  ofcausation,  are  denied,  so  far  as  the  production  of  be- 
ing is  concerned.  All  beings  are  supposed  not  to  have  been  produ- 
ced, or  caused,  but  to  have  happened :  their  existence  being  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mere  contingency.  Some,  perhaps  most  of  those, 
who  have  adopted  this  system,  have,  however,  at  the  same  time 
believed  matter  to  be  eternal.  On  this  scheme  of  existence  I  ob- 
serve in  the 

Ist.  place,  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  any  m- 
ience  wluUever,  The  doctrine  of  casual,  or  contingent  existence, 
precludes  all  reasoning  by  its  very  nature.  The  very  demand  of  a 
reason  from  him,  who  adopts  it,  is  itself  an  absurdity  ;  because  he 
declares  to  you  in  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine,  that  neither  the 
existence,  nor  the  doctrine,  admits  of  the  application  of  any  reason* 
Of  course,  the  fact,  that  existence  has  happened  in  any  case,  is  in 
its  own  nature  capable  of  being  evidenced  only  by  testimony,  and 
of  this  evidence  it  is  in  fact  incapable,  because  no  witness  was 
ever  present  at  such  a  contingency.  The  doctrine,  therefore, 
stands  on  exactly  the  same  ground  with  that  of  all  other  mere  as- 
sumptions ;  such  as,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  blue,  or  triangular ; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  walk  with  their  heads  downward ; 
or  that  the  Sun  is  a  body  of  melted  glass. 

2dly.  T%e  abettors  of  this  doctrine  have,  in  their  endeavoun  to 
form  a  system,  founded  on  it,  been  driven,  unavoidably,  into  a  am' 
fmued  succession  of  absurdities* 
:    JS^picurus,  the  principal  vender  of  this  system,  supposed,  that  in- 
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numerable  solid  atoms  existed  from  eternity  in  infinite  space; 
tbat  they  were  of  different  sizes  and  figures,  and  were  all  separa- 
ted from  each  other;  and  that  they  were  originallu  quiescent^  ormo- 
tundtss.  When  it  was  objected,  that  they  must,  then,  have  remain- 
ed for  ever  motionless ;  he  invented  for  them  a  conatus  ad  motum  ; 
an  endettvaiur^  or  tendency  towards  motion  ;  which  he  declares  to  have 
been  inherent  in  them  eternally.  When  it  was  objected,  that,  un- 
less they  were  moved  eternally  by  this  conatus^  they  could  never 
have  moved  at  all ;  he  avoided  this  difiiculty  by  determining,  that 
ihey  had  moved  from  eternity^  in  parallel  directions.  It  was  ob- 
jected again,  that  with  this  motion  they  would  never  have  approach- 
ed any  nearer  to  each  other.  To  escape  this  difficuhy,  he  gave 
them  a  motion,  in  a  small  degree  oblique.  The  cause  of  their  mo- 
tian  he  declares  to  be  their  weight  y  and  their  direction  to  be  down- 
ward :  not  knowing,  that  there  is  no  weight,  where  there  is  no 
attracUne  body ;  and  that  every  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth  is  downward.  I  will  not  pursue  this  mass  of  absunlitics  any 
farther ;  and  will  only  observe,  that  those,  who  have  followed  him, 
have  not  rendered  the  system  a  whit  better  than  they  found  it. 

3dly.  The  actual  state  of  things  is  a  complete  refutation  of  this 
doctrine. 

Regularity  is  a  direct  and  perfect  proof  of  the  absence  of  casual- 
ty in  Die  formation  of  that,  in  which  the  regularity  exists  ;  and  the 
whole  system  of  things  is,  in  its  parts,  and  their  union  in  a  whole, 
one  immense  and  multiform  system  of  regularity. 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  small  as  the  number  is, 
are  proved  arithmetically  to  be  capable  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  billions,  of  different  horizontal  arrangements. 
Were  they  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  to  fall  in  any  supposed 
order,  the  chances  against  their  falling,  a  second  time,  in  the  same 
order,  are  at  least  as  great  a  number,  as  that  which  has  been  speci- 
fied ;  and  just  so  many  chance^  exist  against  their  falling  in  any 
given  position. 

In  tne  human  frame  there  are  probably  more  than  a  million  of 
parts,  greater  and  smaller ;  all  of  which  we  behold  united  in  a 
perfect  and  most  regular  system.  The  relative  horizontal  positions 
only,  of  which  these  are  capable,  must  be  expressed  by  more  than 
a  million  of  arithmetical  figures ;  their  vertical  and  oblique  posi- 
tions must  be  expressed  by  several  millions  more ;  and  all  thesr 
combined,  must  be  expressed  by  the  multiplication  of  these  immense 
sums  with  each  other.  The  chances,  therefore,  against  such  an 
union  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  actually  exists,  even  af- 
ter we  suppose  the  several  parts  actually  formed,  would  be  such, 
as  would  be  expressed  by  this  aggregate  of  figures:  a  number, 
which  all  the  human  race,  whp  have  existed  since  the  Mosaic  date 
of  the  creation,  would  not  have  been  able  to  count,  had  they  busied 
themselves  in  no  other  employment,  during  their  lives.  In  addi- 
tioQ  to  this,  the  mmber  oi  chances  against  the  original  formation 
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of  these  parts  is  immensely  greater,  than  against  the  fact  of  their 
coming  together.  Nor  are  we  yet  at  the  end  of  the  climax :  for 
we  perfectly  well  know,  that,  if  all  the  narts  were  actually  and  per-, 
fectly  formed,  they  could  neither  put  themselves  together,  nor  be 
united  by  any  human  skill,  or  labour,  however  long  employed. 
Beyond  all  this,  if  they  were  all  formed,  and  all  perfectly  united,  so 
as  to  constitute  exactly,  both  within  and  without,  a  human  frame ;  it 
would  still  be  a  mere  corpse,  without  life  or  motion.  Were  we  to 
admit,  still  further,  that  the  frame,  thus  formed,  might  become  pos- 
sessed of  life ;  it  would  yet  be  destitute  of  a  soul,  and  therefore  in- 
finitely distant  from  the  intelligent  being,  whom  we  call  tnan. 

All  these  difficulties  must  be  surmounted,  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  the  existence  of  mankind ;  one  of  each  sex  being  originally, 
and  absolutely,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. In  the  same  manner,  the  same  process  must  be  repeated, 
in  order  to  the  production  of  every  kind  of  animals ;  and  m  most 
cases  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants. 

He,  who  can  believe  this  system,  can  believe  any  thing;  and  his 
faith  must  undoubtedly  be  the  nearest  approximation  to  casualty, 
which  has  been  hitherto  recorded  in  the  nistory  of  man. 

The  body  of  man  is  a  system,  made  up  of  parts,  wonderfully  nu- 
merous and  diversified,  and  still  more  wonderfully  imited  and  ar- 
ranged. Every  one  of  them  is  regularly  found  in  all  the  bodies  of 
men,  in  its  own  place ;  and  that,  the  best  place  possible.  The  hair 
of  the  head,  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  might  as  naturally  have 
grown  on  the  face,  grows  only  where  it  is  needed  to  cover  the  ct" 
rebrum  and  cerebellym^  so  tenaer  and  vital,  from  the  injuries  of  both 
heat  and  cold;  and  to  become,  at  the  same  time,  a  beautiful  oma- 
ment.  The  eyes  are  placed  where  only  they  arc  needed,  or  could 
be  materially  useful  to  direct  the  hands  and  the  feet :  the  teeth,  where 
alone  they  could  serve  their  great  purpose  of  mastication :  the 
throat,  immediately  behind  and  beneath  them,  where  alone  it  could 
answer  its  own  purpose  of  receiving  the  food  after  it  has  been  chew- 
ed, mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  thus  prepared  for  digestion :  the  stom- 
ach, beneath  the  throat,  or  more  properly  beneath  the  ascphagus^ 
to  receive  through  it  the  food  thus  prepared,  and  render  it  useful  to 
the  preservation  of  life  by  digestion.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
heart  is  situated  in  exactly  that  position,  with  respect  to  the  lungs, 
and  the  greater  arteries  and  veins,  in  which  it  communicates  to  them, 
and  through  them  to  the  whole  body,  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  the  blood,  which  is  the  great  instrument  of  sustaining  life. 
The  Lungs,  also,  are  in  the  same  happy  manner  connected  with 
the  throat  by  the  trachea^  so  as  to  receive,  and  decompose,  the  air 
on  which  we  live,  after  it  is  admitted  into  the  nostrils.  The  great 
bone  of  the  Neck  and  Back,  commonly  called  the  Spine,  is  so  lonn- 
ed,  and  placed,  as  to  sustain  the  body  m  an  erect  posture ;  as  to  de- 
fend, in  a  manner  indispensably  necessary,  the  spinal  marrow,  so 
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esseDtial  to  life ;  and  as,  through  orifices  in  the  vertebrae,  of  which 
it  18  composed,  to  permit  the  nerves  to  pass,  and  give  sensation  to 
everv  part  of  the  body ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  us  to 
bend  into  every  useful  position.  The  ton^e  is  so  constructed,  and 
posited,  as  to  answer  exactly  its  various  unportant  purposes,  par- 
ticularly tasting  and  speaking ;  the  hands,  where  alone  they  could 
be  employed,  in  their  mnumerable  uses ;  and  the  feet,  where  alone 
ihey  could  enable  us  to  stand,  or  walk. 

This  course  of  illustration  might  be  pursued  through  a  volume, 
(NT  rather  through  many  volumes ;  and  the  more  minutely  and  ex- 
tensively it  was  pursued,  the  more  clearly  would  it  evince,  at  every 
step,  a  design  most  wonderful  in  itself,  originallv  and  exactly  form- 
ed, ainl  penectlv  executed  ;  every  part  of  which  is  with  the  great- 
est felicity  fitted  to  the  important  ends  of  human  existence. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  mere  casualty  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Suppose  the 
eyes,  only,  placed  (where  they  might  as  easily  have  fallen  by 
cnance,  as  in  their  proper  place)  in  any  one  of  those  innumerable 
positions,  fumisheq  by  the  body ;  for  example,  on  the  top  of  the 
nead,  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet :  What  would  have  become  of  the 
man  f  Suppose  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  trachea,  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  or  the  heart,  to  have  been  removed  even  a  very  little  dis- 
tance finom  their  present  places.  How  soon  must  life,  if  we  sup- 
pose life  at  first  to  exist,  oe  extinguished  ?  Or  rather,  how  impos- 
sible must  it  have  been  for  life  to  exist  at  all  ?  Were  the  hands  and 
feet  to  interchange  positions ;  were  the  thumb  to  grow  from  the 
back  of  the  hand ;  or  the  joints  of  the  fingers  to  be  turned  outwjards, 
nearly  every  purpose,  which  man  is  fitted  to  accomplish,  must  be 
entirely  prevented.  The  truth  is ;  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body 
are  of  nigh  importance  to  our  well-being,  both  as  to  their  structure, 
and  their  position  ;  and  very  many  of  them  are  in  both  respects  ab- 
solutely indispensable.  A  very  small  change  in  any  one  of  these 
would  oe  equally  fatal  to  comfort,  and  to  life. 

Whence,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that,  in  so  many  millions  of 
the  human  race,  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body  are  exactly  form- 
ed, and  exactly  placed,  m  their  proper  and  relative  position  ?  that 
the  blood  has  flowed  in  its  thousand  channels,  ana  regularly  re- 
turned to  the  fountains,  in  all  its  various  courses  ?  that  the  food  has 
ever  been  digested;  the  processes  of  secretion  carried  on  witli 
exactness ;  the  juices  separated  without  mixture ;  and  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  whole  Body  conveyed  to  every  part,  however  minute  ; 
and  liowever  distant?  that  the  organs  of  sensation  have  ever 
formed ;  and  the  bones,  muscles,  and  sinews,  furnished  with 
ngth,  and  the  nerves  with  sensitive  perception ;  and  that  thus 
Ae  Body  has  become  a  frame,  a  tenement,  suited  to  the  inhabita- 
tion of  an  intelligent  mind  ? 

Let  me  further  ask,  has  mere  casualtv  been  the  source  of  contri- 
vance, of  thought,  of  volition,  of  vurtue  ?  Has  an  immaterial  Exist- 
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ence  possessed  of  these  wonderful  powers,  started  into  bems  by  a 
mere  contingency  ?  That  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  shall,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  attempt  to  prove  in  another  discourse,  and  shall 
therefore  take  it,  here,  for  granted.  Will  it  be  held,  that  souU  are 
also  progenitors,  and  propagate  each  other,  after  chance  has 
given  birth  to  the  first  in  the  series  ? 

The  first  proofs  of  design,  viz.  the  piovision  of  means,  adapted 
evidently  to  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  are  also  found  in  every 
animal  body ;  in  every  organized  structure ;  in  the  mineral  King- 
dom, to  a  vast  extent ;  and  universally  in  the  figure,  positions,  mo- 
tions, and  appurtenances,  of  the  worlds  composing  the  planetary 
system.  Their  magnitudes,  their  distances  firom  the  Sun ;  the  po- 
sition of  their  axes ;  their  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions ;  their 
furniture  of  moons ;  the  central  station,  size,  and  splendour,  of  the 
vast  luminous  world,  around  which  they  roll ;  the  refiiilarity  and 
harmony  of  all  their  motions ;  are  overwhelmme  proon  of  design 
and  wisdom,  such  as  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  ooundless  and  un- 
created Mind. 

111.  Atheists  asserty  that  the  several  beings^  found  in  tlu  Unxptntj 
owe  their  existence  to  the  operations  of  Matter. 

In  opposing  this  scheme  we  return  again  to  arguments,  derived 
from  the  connexion  between  cause  and  efiect :  for  here  a  cause  is 
not  only  supposed,  but  directly  alleged  by  the  Atheist ;  and  is  re- 
garded by  him  as  being  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  beings. 
It  will  be  my  business  to  prove  from  the  inadequacy,  and  the  con- 
sequent inenicacy,  of  the  alleged  causes,  that  it  was  not  the  reel 
source  of  existence  to  the  beings,  visible  in  the  world  around  us. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  Matter  is  acknowledged  by  the  Atheist^  with  whom 
I  am  now  argmng^  to  be  destitute  of  Intelligence  :  it  being  the  great 
object  of  his  scheme  to  prove,  that  his  own  existence,  and  that 
of  other  beings,  was  not  aerived  from  an  Intelligent  cause. 

2dly.  TTu  eternal  existence  of  Matter  is  a  merely  gratuitout  np- 
position  ;  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever. 

ddly.  If  we  admits  that  Matter  existed  from  eternity^  %t$  proper* 
tiesy  and  operations^  must  all  have  been  also  eternal. 

As  the  properties  of  Matter  are  inherent  in  it ;  they  must,  in  the 
case  supposed,  have  been  eternally  inherent.  Of  course  whatever 
powers  Matter  possessed,  it  possessed  them  eternally :  there  being 
no  cause,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  increase,  lessen,  or  alter  them. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have  operated  from  eternity,  in 
every  way,  in  which  they  could  operate  at  all.  All  the  bemgs, 
therefore,  and  all  the  changes,  which  its  operations  could  produce, 
it  must  have  produced  from  eternity.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  there 
must  have  been  an  eternal  and  innnite  series  of  Men,  of  Animals, 
of  Vegetables,  of  Motions,  and  of  Changes  of  every  other  kind,  in 
the  imiverse.  But  this  has  been  demonstrated  to  I)e  a  self-contra- 
diction.     The  premises,  whence  it  is  derived,  are  therefore  felsc 
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That  Matter  should  have  possessed  these  powers  from  Eternity, 
without  exerting  them,  and  that  it  should  have  exerted  them  from 
Eternity,  are  thus  proved  to  be,  as  I  asserted  in  the  former  dis- 
course, plain  impossibilities.  It  follows,  then,  undeniably,  that,  if 
Hatter  existed  eternally  in  one  uniform  state,  that  state  was  entire- 
ly quiescent ;  and  that  no  change,  however  small,  could  ever  have 
taken  place  in  it,  but  from  an  extrinsic  cause.  Thus,  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  eternal  existence  of  Matter,  is  so  far  from  accountmg 
for  the  existence  of  the  beings,  and  the  changes,  in  the  Universe, 
that  it  will  not  account  for  any  thine ;  not  even  for  the  least  change 
in  the  position,  or  circumstances,  of  an  atom, 

4thly.  JJure  is  no  fact,  which  gives  even  the  appearance  of  plau" 
sibility  to  this  scheme. 

The  only  facts,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  liave  ever  been  seri- 
ously alleged  to  this  purpose,  are  the  production  of  insects,  and 
plants,  by  what  is  called  equivocal  generation :  according  to  which, 
t>y  the  mere  fermentation  of  various  kinds  of  matter,  the  insect  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  without  a  parent,  and  the  plant  without  a 
seed.  • 

To  (his  I  answer, 

(1st.)  TTiat  this  is^  at  hest^  a  mere  supposition:  no  evidence  having 
been  ever  furnished  of  the  fact  which  it  alleges. 

(2dly.)  Francisco  de  Kediy  and  Malpighi^  two  eminent  Italian 
philosophers^  have,,  by  a  long  train  of  ingenious  and  accurate  expert" 
mentSy  unanswerably  proved^  that  equivocal  generation  is  a  ground- 
less hypothesis  ;  and  that  no  Matter,  in  any  proctss  of  fermentatiouj 
will  produce  an  insect  without  a  parent,  or  a  plant  without  a  seed* 
As,  therefore,  all  the  powers  and  operations  of  matter  mast,  if 
eternal,  be  eternally  the  same ;  and  as  matter  now  produces  no 
such  beings,  as  alleged ;  it  follows  unanswerably,  that  matter  was 
never  the  cause  of  any  such  productions. 

5thly.  Innumerable  facts  directly  refute  this  hchtme. 

\sU  HuU  this  world,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  eternal,  is  cer- 
tain /  because  its  surface  is  continually  clutnging,  and  approxima- 
ting,  towards  a  leveL  If  we  suppose  one  particle  only  to  liave 
descended  from  the  higher  towards  the  lower  part^  of  the  surface  in 
an  age,  or  in  a  million  of  ages ;  the  whole,  unless  counteracted  by  op- 
posing causes  (and  in  most  places  there  is  no  trace  of  such  causes^ 
must  have  become  an  entire  level,  at  a  period,  too  distant  to  be 
conceived  by  any  mind,  or  expressed  by  any  numlx;rK«  Yet  mil- 
lions of  tons  annually  descend  towards  the  centre.  The  date  of 
the  Earth,  in  its  present  state,  must,  therefore,  have  begun  at  a 
time  not  far  distant. 

2dly.  If,  contrary  to  truth,  we  admit  gravitation  to  be  an  inherent 
property  of  Mitter,  it  could  not  possibly  have  caused  the  revolutions 
if  the  planets. 

Let  the  planets  be  placed  at  any  supposable  place,  and  distance, 
within  the  reach  of  the  Sun's  attraction ;  the  only  direction,  in  which 

Vol.  T.  1 1 
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they  could  possibly  move,  would  be  a  strai^t  or  right  line  to- 
wards the  Sun ;  because  this  is  the  only  direction,  in  which  Ai^ 
gravitation,  and  theirs,  can  possibly  act.  It  is  easily,  and  mathe- 
matically, proved,  that  to  the  circumr  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  Sun  a  projectile  force,  or  impulse,  acting  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  planetary  orbit,  was  originally  indispensable.  So  far, 
therefore,  would  the  planets  have  been  from  movmg  in  their  pro- 
per orbits  round  the  Sun,  by  the  mere  power  of  gravitation,  that 
they  could  only  have  fallen  directly  to  the  Sun.  Should  it  be  said, 
that  the  planets  have  moved  etemallv  in  their  present  orbits ;  and 
that  the  Earth,  for  example,  has  performed  an  infinite  series  of  re* 
volutions ;  it  must  also  be  said,  that  the  Moon,  in  her  circuit  round 
the  Earth,  has  performed  a  series  thirteen  times,  and  the  Earth,  in 
its  rotation  round  its  axis,  a  series  365  times,  as  great,  as  that  in- 
finite series. 

Sdly.  7%e  dhxmal  motumB  of  thtpUnuts,  the  positions  of  their 
axes,  and  the  attendance  of  their  satellites,  which  accord  mth  no  re- 
gularity,  or  proportion,  to  their  magnitudes,  or  their  distances  from 
the  Sun,  aria  cannot  be  explained  in  any  consistency  with  mere  mate- 
rial principles,  prove  themselves,  unquestionably,  to  have  been  cte- 
rivedfrom  an  extrinsic  and  intelligent  cause. 

6thlv.  From  a  sufficiently  regular  course  of  observations,  em- 
ployed on  the  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  a  series  of  cor- 
rect calculations  concerning  them,  it  is  proved  by  Ferguson,  that 
the  ancient  eclipses,  noted  m  history,  lock  place  at  times,  difiering 
sensibly  from  those,  which  the  calculations  require ;  that  these  dif- 
ferences of  time  regularly  diminish,  as  the  times  approach  nearer 
to  us  ;  and  that  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  was,  therefore,  more  distant 
from  the  Earth,  formerly,  than  it  is  now.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Moon's  motion  round  the  Earth,  instead  of  having  been  eternal, 
has  existed  only  during  a  little  period. 

In  the  last  place,  for  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  atheistical  dream  any 
longer,  if  all  these  impossibilities  were  removed,  and  all  these  proofs 
given  up,  another  would  still  remain,  which  comply  V  1y  refutes  this 
scheme  ^  viz.  that  Matter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  Inidligence. 

Quod  non  habet,  dare  non potest:  what  a  cause  does  not  contain  or 
possess,  it  cannot  communicate  ;  is  a  maxim,  or  self-evident  propo- 
sition. That  Matter,  therefore,  which  cannot  think,  will,  or  origi- 
nate motion,  should  communicate  thought,  volition,  and  motivity,  is 
plainly  impossible. 

Thus  have  I  considered  the  only  atheistical  schemes  of  existence, 
which  merit  any  serious  attention.  Were  1  disposed  to  exhilut  the 
al^ettors  of  these  schemes  in  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible  light; 
the  efforts  of  Anaximander,  Epicurus,  the  Egyptian  Philosophers^ 
the  Count  de  Buffon,  and  many  others  both  ancient  and  modem,  to 
explain  the  origin  and  progress  of  things,  would  furnish  me  with 
ample  materials.  But  such  an  exhibition  would  ill  become  this 
sacred  place.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  existence  of  the  very  Matter. 
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to  which  so  much  is  attributed,  and  on  which  such  reliance  is 
placed,  by  atheistypal  philosophers,  can  never  be  evinced.  I  my- 
self  believe,  indeed,  that  it  exists ;  but  I  also  know,  that  its  exist- 
ence cannot  be  proved. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  in  the 

1st*  place,  that  Atheism  in  all  its  forms  is  a  specimen  of  the  most 
absolute  credulity. 

The  three  great  atheistical  schemes  of  existence,  here  recited. 
and  undoubtedly  the  best  which  have  been  formed,  are  founded  on 
more  assumptions,  or  gratuitous  hypotheses,  unsupported  by  a  par- 
ticle of  argument,  or  evidence,  but  to  adopt  a  mere  assumption, 
especially  in  a  case  of  infinite  importance,  is  credulity  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  folly  which  cannot  plead  even  a  pretence.  More  than 
this,  each  of  these  schemes  is  refuted  by  direct  demonstration. 
Beyond  even  this,  they  are  unanswerably  proved  not  only  to  be 
felse,  but  to  be  impossible.  Still  the  Atheist  goes  on  quietly  with 
his  fiadth  in  these  hypotheses ;  and  resolves  to  oelieve,  in  defiance 
of  demonstration,  and  impossibiUty. 

2dly.  T%tre  are  still  mm,  in  considerable  numbers^  and  of  no 
small  ingenuity,  who  profess  themselves  Atheists  ^  and  who  thus  prove 
that  Atheism  has  its  seat  in  the  heart j  and  not  in  the  understanding. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  doctrines  can  never 
have  been  embraced  from  argument,  or  conviction,  or  by  an  unbi« 
assed  understanding.  They  were,  therefore,  certainly  adopted 
under  the  influence  of  the  heart ;  and  believed,  only  because  they 
were  loved,  or  because  God  was  dreaded  and  hated.  Thus  the 
heart  is  the  true  soiux^e  of  the  belief  that  there  is  no  God;  and  he  is 
a  fool  J  who,  governed  by  its  wishes,  thus  believes  against  all  rea- 
son and  evidence. 

Sdly.  As  such  men  Juive  thus  believed  under  such  an  influence  ; 
50,  if  »e  indulge  such  wishes,  we  may  be  given  up  by  God  to  these, 
or  any  other,  fatal  doctrines,  and  of  course  to  destruction. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  heart ;  and  in  its  hostility  to  God 
and  his  character.  What  we  wish  we  easily  believe ;  and  what  we 
dread,  or  hate,  we  easily  disbelieve.  As  we  dread  the  anger  of 
God  against  sin,  and  aeainst  ourselves  particularly  as  sinners,  and 
all  his  designs  to  punish  it ;  as  we  hate  to  renounce  it,  and  its  plea- 
sures ;  we  contrive  easily,  and  naturally,  to  disbelieve  his  designs, 
character,  and  existence.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  when  God, 
provoked  by  our  rebellion  and  opposition,  gives  us  up  to  a  repro- 
oate  mind. 

How  gready  ought  we  then  to  fear  this  mass  of  ^It,  danger, 
and  ruin !  How  earnestly  ought  we  to  watch,  and  stnve,  and  pray 
diat  we  fall  not  into  this  train  of  temptations  and  miseries !  Let  us 
resolve  to  receive  the  truth,  at  all  events,  however  humbling  or 
painfiil,  in  the  love  of  it.  And  may  God  grant  that  it  may  make  us 
fru  from  the  bondage  of  corrvftwn^  and  translate  us  into  the  glo- 
riouM  likerty  of  his  Children.     Amen. 
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Psalm  xiv.  1. — Thtfool  kath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,    Thejf  are  corrupt ; 
they  have  done  abominable  works;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good. 

In  my  last  discourse,  1  considered  the  objections  of  Atheists 
igainst  the  being  and  government  of  God ;  and  those  doctrines 
concerning  the  origin  and  existence  of  things,  which  they  have 
substituted  for  the  doctrines  of  Theism  and  the  Scriptures,  on  this 
most  important  subject.  The  objections  I  endeavoured  to  prove 
unsound  and  nugatory,  and  the  doctrines  to  be  mere  hypotneses, 
demonstrably  fedse,  and  plainly  impossible.  Hence  I  concluded 
them  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  intellect. 
Hence  also  I  concluded,  that  he  who  embraces  them  is,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  text,  a  fool.  There  is  no  more  absolute 
folly  than  to  believe  doctrines  because  we  love  them,  and  to  re- 
ject doctrines  because  we  hate  them :  or,  in  other  words,  to  suffer 
our  inclinations  to  govern  our  understanding. 

The  consequences  of  these  doctrines,  or  of  Atheism  generally, 
arc  in  the  text  declared  in  these  words,  They  are  corrupt ;  they 
have  done  abominable  works :  there  is  none  that  doeth  good.  In 
other  words,  Atheists  are  corrupt^  they  do  abominable  works: 
there  is  none  of  them  that  doeth  sood.  I'his  character  of  Atheists, 
seen  by  the  Psalmist,  and  declared  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  three 
thousand  years  ago,  has  not  changed  for  the  better,  at  any  period, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Thev  have  ever  been  corrupt;  they 
have  ever  done  abominable  works ;  there  has  ncwQv  been  among 
them  a  single  good  or  virtuous  man. 

It  cannot  but  be  an  useful  employment  to  examine  this  interest- 
ing subject,  and  to  learn,  from  such  an  examination,  the  manner  in 
wmch  these  false  principles,  dictated  and  embraced  by  a  bad  heart, 
contribute,  in  their  turn,  as  powerful  causes,  to  render  that  heart 
still  more  corrupt ;  to  fill  the  life  with  abominable  actions ;  and  to 
prevent  every  one,  who  embraces  these  doctrines,  from  assuming 
the  character  of  virtue. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  direct  discussion  of  this  subject  it  will 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  Virtue  is  nothing  but  voluntary  obedience 
to  truth;  and  Sin  nothing  but  voluntary  obedience  to  falsehood* 
Or,  more  generally,  virtue  and  sin  consist  in  a  disposition  or  pre- 
paration 01  the  heart,  flowing  out  into  acts  of  obedience,  in  the  re- 
spective manners  which  I  have  mentioned.  From  tliese  definitions 
which,  it  b  presumed,  cannot  be  successfully  denied,  it  is  evident, 
that  every  take  doctrine,  which  is  relished  by  the  heart,  will,  of 
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course,  govern  its  aflections  and  volitions ;  and  ^ill,  tlicrefore, con- 
trol the  conduct.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that,  in  the  present  case, 
the  doctrine  in  question,  being  embraced  only  because  they  are 
loved,  will  eminently  influence  the  heart  which  has  dictated  them, 
and  eminently  affect  all  the  moral  conduct. 

It  will  also  be  clear  to  all  persons,  accustomed  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  moral  subjects,  that  the  character  of  a  man  mvst^  at  least  in 
a  great  measure,  be  formed  by  his  views  of  the  several  subjects,  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  As  these  arc  expanded,  magnificent,  and 
sublime;  or  narrow,  ordinary,  and  croveliing;  the  taste,  the  cha- 
lacter,  and  the  conduct,  will  be  renned  and  noble,  or  gross  and 
contemptible.  A  man,  accustomed  to  an  exalted  sphere  of  life, 
and  to  a  regular  intercourse  with  great  objects,  will  assume  of  course 
a  dignity  and  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  splendour  of  personal  cha- 
racter, which  cannot  be  assumed  by  him,  whose  views  have  ever 
been  limited  to  a  few  and  small  objects,  and  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  actions  of  no  significance.  There  is  something  princely, 
of  course,  in  men  even  of  moderate  endowments,  when  properly 
educated  for  the  inheritance  of  a  throne.  There  is  every  thing  di- 
minutive, of  necessity,  in  him,  who  is  trained  only  to  be  a  camp- 
boy  or  a  shoe-black. 

When  men  are  educated  to  contemplatmi,  and  science,  it  may  not 
unnaturally  be  imagined,  that  their  minds,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence of  their  endowments,  will,  from  the  similarity  of  their  pursuits, 
be  formed  into  a  similarity  of  character.     This,  however,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  mistaken  opinion.     The  very  objects,  with  which 
such  men  are  equally  conversant,  may,  from  their  respective  modes 
of  viewing  iJum,  become  totally  unlike,  and  even  contradictory,  in 
their  apprehension.     It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  mind  of  a 
Heathen,  studying,  with  the  views  of  a  Fleathen,  the  polytheism  of 
Greece  and  Rome^  would  be  aft'ected  very  diirerently  irom  the  mind 
of  a  Christian,  investigating  the  same  subject.     The  manner,  in 
which  we  regard  any  ooject  of  inquiry,  may  difier  from  some  other 
manner  almost  as  much,  as  any  two  oojects  of  inquisition  may  differ 
from  each  other.     The  views  of  him,  who  regards  the  firmament 
as  a  great  blue  canopy,  and  the  stars  as  little  sparks  of  light,  differ 
finom  the  views  of  the  Astronomer,  who  considers  the  firmament  as 
a  boundless  expansion,  and  the  stars  as  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  Suns,  almost  as  widely,  as  the  two  objects  of  contemplation 
differ.     The  manner,  therefore,  in  which  human  contemplations  are 
directed,  may  be  very  various,  although  the  objects  are  the  same. 
Id  truth  it  is  not  the  grandeur  or  diminutiveness  of  the  objects, 
bat  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the  views  entertained  of  them, 
niuch  amct,  and  form,  the  character. 

T%e  tastey  or  relish,  of  the  mind,  particularly,  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  oe  formed  by  this  cause.  The  mind,  by  an 
euly  habit  accustomed  to  litde  views,  will  soon  learn  to  reUsn  no 
oAer*    Accustomed  firom  the  beginning  to  a  connexion  with  gro- 
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veiling  objects  only,  it  soon  ceases  to  be  pleased  with  any  other 
objects.  Accustomed  to  form  diminutive  and  debased  schemes  of 
action,  it  becomes  easily,  and  finally,  disgusted  with  every  thing  of 
an  enlarged  and  superior  nature. 

As  these  things  are  ti*ue  of  all  the  views,  entertained  by  Man ; 
so  they  arc  especially  true  of  those,  which  may  be  called  original, 
and  fundamental ;  which  involve  all  subordinate  ones ;  whi3i  di- 
rect every  future  course  of  thought ;  and  to  which  the  mind  thinks 
it  necessary  to  reconcile  every  succeeding  purpose,  relish,  and  opi- 
nion. If  the  stem,  here,  be  a  mere  twig ;  tne  branches  must  be 
poor  and  diminutive  indeed.  Thus,  he,  the  basis  of  whose  religion 
was  an  idol,  must  form  a  system  of  theology  and  ethics,  dismally 
lean  and  contemptible. 

All  the  motives  to  human  conduct  are  foundj  either  in  the  Objects^ 
with  which  we  converse ;  or  in  the  Views,  with  which  we  regard 
them.  If  the  objects,  or  the  views,  be  low  and  debased,  low  and 
debased  motives,  only,  will  arise  out  of  them.  But  motives  origi- 
nate all  our  conduct,  regulate  its  progress,  and  determine  its  nature. 
If  they  be  low  and  del^sed,  the  conduct  will  partake  of  the  same 
characteristics,  and  will  of  course  be  gmvelling,  unworthy,  and 
odious. 

Thus  the  objects,  with  which  we  are  conversant,  and  the  views 
which  we  form  of  them,  will  determine  both  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal character  of  Man. 

It  will  be  retnarked,  that  I  have  considered  this  subject,  inde- 
pendondy  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  for  this 
reason ;  that  I  am  arguing  with  those,  who  deny  a  divine  Reve- 
lation. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  assert,  in  accordance  with  the 
text,  that  the  proper,  natural,  and  necessary  influence  of  Atheism  fV 
to  contract,  and  render  grovelling,  the  views,  to  corrupt  the  character, 
and  to  deform  the  life  of  Man.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall 
attempt  to  illustrate  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  The  views,  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the  Natural  World: 

2.  His  views  of  the  Moral  World : 

3.  His  views  of  the  Future  World : 

All  these  I  shall,  also,  from  time  to  time,  compare  with  the  views, 
which  the  Christian  entertains  of  the  same  subjects. 

1 .  /  shall  consider  the  views,  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the  Aff- 
tural  World. 

In  this  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  allow  the  Atheist  all  the 
advantages  which  he  can  derive  from  endowments  or  acquisitions* 
He  may,  with  my  consent,  be,  what  I  well  know  he  can  be,  a 
Chymist,  a  Botanist,  a  Mineralogist,  or  an  Anatomist.  He  shall,  if 
he  pleases,  be  a  Mathematician,  a  Natural  Philosopher,  an  Astrono> 
mer,  a  Metaphysician,  or  a  Poet.  I  mean,  that  he  may  be  any,  or 
all,  of  these,  so  far  as  one  man,  of  his  opinions,  can  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  sustain  the  several  characters  specified.     I  will  not 
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even  avail  myself  of  the  celebrated  remark  of  Lord  Bocohj  that  a 
Kttle  Philosophy  will  make  a  man  an  Atheist^  but  a  great  deal  will 
make  him  a  Christian :  although  I  entertain  not  a  doubt  of  its  truth. 
My  business  is  not  to  dwell  on  minute  things,  but  to  show  the  nature 
oi  those  which  are  of  higher  importance. 

The  Atheist,  then,  may  with  enlarged  understanding,  and  skill, 
contemplate  the  structure  of  the  heavenly  Bodies.  He  may,  with 
the  eye  of  a  Naturalist,  explore  the  organization  of  the  vegetable 
IdngQom;  may  analyze  the  chymical  principles,  and  combinations, 
of  plants  and  minerals ;  and  may  trace,  tause  his  own  language, 
the  hidden  walks  of  Nature  in  her  mysterious  progress  through  me 
system.  Or,  with  the  imagination  of  the  Poet,  and  the  science  of 
the  Astronomer,  he  may  be  fiaiscinated  with  the  beautv,  splendour, 
andsubfimity,  of  the  landscape,  or  delighted  with  the  distances, 
mamitudes,  motions,  harmony,  and  magnificence,  of  the  planetary 
and  steUary  systems ;  still  his  views  of  all  these,  and  all  other, 
natural  objects,  although  in  his  mind  the  most  illustrious  objects 
wUch  exist,  will  be  poor  and  pitiable. 

Jlil  of  them^  in  his  opinion,  owe  their  bei$^g  to  fate^  accident^  or 
the  blind  action  of  stupid  matter.  They  exist  for  no  end ;  and  ac- 
complish none.  They  spring  from  no  wisdom ;  and  display  none. 
They  are,  therefore,  what  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been 
made,  and  moved,  by  an  Intelligent  Cause,  without  any  purpose, 
or  design,  in  their  creation :  a  vast  apparatus  of  splendour  and 
magnificence,  assembled  together  for  nothing:  an  immense  show, 
in  which  nothing  was  intended,  and  from  which  nothing  can  be 
gjj^ned.  The  Mmd,  in  surveying  them,  asks  instinctively,  and  irre- 
sistibly, How  came  this  train  of  wonders  into  being  ?  and  is  an- 
swered with  nothing  but  perplexity  and  folly,  but  doubt  and  de- 
spair. In  the  same  manner  it  inquires,  Of  what  use  will  this  mighty 
assemblage  of  worlds  and  their  furniture  prove  ?  The  only  reply 
is.  Of  none.  All,  with  all  their  motions,  furniture,  and  inhabitants, 
are  the  result,  and  under  the  control,  of  that  iron-handed  necessity, 
which  exists  in  the  blind  operations  of  unconscious  Matter ;  that 
gloomy  Fate  of  the  Heathens^  to  which  they  sullenly  submitted  be- 
cause they  deemed  it  inevitable;  and  which,  while  it  showered  ca- 
lamities in  abundance,  cut  off  every  hope,  and  every  effort,  for  the 
attainment  of  deliverance.  To  the  wretch,  whose  mind  is  effectu- 
ally  imbued  with  this  scheme  of  things,  the  Universe  is  changed 
into  a  vast  Prison,  where  himself  and  his  companions  are  confined 
by  bolts  and  bars,  forged  by  the  hand  of  blind,  immoveable,  and 
irresistible  Destiny ;  where  no  heart  is  found  to  pity  their  sufferings, 
and  no  hand  to  lend  relief;  where  no  eye  looks  with  sympathy,  and 
no  ear  listens  with  tenderness ;  where  the  walls  reach  to  heaven, 
and  are  hung  with  clouds  and  midnight ;  and  where  every  effort  to 
escape,  conducts  the  miserable  tenants  only  to  the  sullen  cavern 
of  Despair. 

Showld  the  Atheist,  sick  with  the  forlorn  and  hopeless  contem- 
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platton,  turn  his  eye  from  this  scheme  of  things  to  his  only  alter- 
native, the  doctrine  of  Chance,  he  will  find  himself  equally  distant 
from  refreshment,  and  from  hope.  Here,  himself  and  all  other 
beings  in  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky,  with  all  their  properties  and  ope- 
rations, are  mere  accidents,  involved  and  perplexed  in  their  move- 
ments, like  the  particles  of  dust  in  a  whirlwind.  In  his  view,  if  he 
understand  his  system,  and  will  ttunk  consistently  with  himself^  his 
thoughts,  volitions,  and  efforts,  the  continuance  of  his  own  being, 
and  that  of  all  other  things,  are  mere  casualties,  produced  by  no 
cause,  upheld  by  no  support,  directed  by  no  wisdom,  and  existing  to 
no  purpose.  Mere  abortions,  precarious  in  the  extreme,  possessed 
only  of  a  doubtful  and  fluctuating  existence,  they  tremble  and 
flutter,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  suspense,  over  the  gloomv  abyss  of 
Annihilation.  All,  here,  is  doubt  and  discouragement.  Not  MP^^^ 
can  be  rationally  formed,  not  a  hope,  consistenUy  indulged.  Wnere 
every  thing  is  to  happen,  if  it  exist  at  all ;  or  where  me  result  of 
the  casualty,  is  with  the  same  probability,  seen  to  be  any  thing  or 
nothing ;  it  is  plain,  that  nothing  can  be  expected.  Agamst  ev^ 
expectation,  the  chances  are  mulions  of  millions  to  one ;  for  every 
supposable  thing  is  as  likely  to  exist  as  any  other. 

Snould  it  be  said,  that  the  Atheist  refutes  these  declarations,  by 
his  conduct ;  because  he  lives,  and  acts,  like  other  men,  and  is  no 
more  influenced  than  others  by  a  regard  either  to  &te,  or  chance: 
I  answer,  that  the  objection  is  erroneous.  The  Atheist,  instead  of 
refuting  these  observations,  refutes  himself.  He  denies  his  own  prin* 
ciples  ;  and  avails  himself  of  the  principles  which  he  opposes.  If 
he  understands  his  own  scheme ;  he  cannot  but  know,  tnat  the  ne- 
cessity  of  existence,  which  he  professes  to  believe,  is  irreconci- 
hble  with  all  freedom  of  mind,  with  all  voluntariness,  with  ail  con- 
trivance. He  knows,  that  connexion  cannot  spring  from  chance ; 
that  order  cannot  arise  out  of  accident ;  that  whatever  exists  for- 
tuitously, exists  independently  of  all  things  else,  and  can  never  be 
connected  with  any  other  thing,  by  any  moral  or  useful  relation. 
If,  therefore,  he  would  think  and  act  rationally,  he  would  neither 
contrive,  expect,  fear,  nor  hope ;  neither  build,  nor  plant ;  neither 
reap,  nor  ^thcr ;  but  would  yield  himself  up  to  the  control  of  ir- 
resistible Destiny,  or  to  the  capricious  disposal  of  Contingence. 

The  works  of  God,  are  in  their  own  nature  beautiful,  magnifi- 
cent, sublime,  and  wonderful;  and  by  every  eye,  which  sees  tnem, 
their  nature  must  in  some  degree  be  discerned.  It  is  readily  ad- 
mitted, therefore,  that  the  Atheist  himself,  if  he  be  not  a  sot,  must 
in  some  degree  perceive  the  sublimity  and  splendour,  which  are  in- 
herent in  me  Earth  and  the  Heavens.  But  from  these  illustrious 
attributes  he  subtracts  immensely,  when  he  denies,  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  an  intelligent  and  eternal  Mind ;  when  he  denies,  that 
they  are  moved,  and  nued,  by  infinite  perfection ;  and  that  by  the 
same  perfection,  they  are  conducted  to  a  divine  and  glorious  end, 
a  purpose  infinitely  excellent  and  desirable.    Without  this  conskle- 
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ration,  all  their  lustre  becomes  feeble  and  fading ;  a  dim  taper, 
gradually  declin'mg  on  the  sight  towards  a  final  extinction.  At  tho 
same  time,  by  attributing  their  existence  to  Fate,  Chance,  or  Mat- 
ter, he  contracts  their  greatness,  and  lowers  their  elevation,  to  a 
measure  equally  humble  and  painful ;  and  covers  even  the  bright 
fights  of  Heaven  with  a  shroud  of  gloom  and  obscurity. 

When  the  Christian  beholds  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens,  how 
different  are  his  views  of  the  same  illustrious  objects !  To  him  the 
vast  congre^iion  of  Worlds,  is  the  immense  and  eternal  empire  of 
the  SelfKSXistent  and  Omnipresent  Jehovah,  contrived  by  his 
bcyundless  wisdom,  chosen  by  his  boundless  goodness,  and  execu- 
ted by  his  boundless  power.  This  single  thou^lit,  like  the  rising;  of 
the  Sun,  upon  this  benighted  World,  imparts  to  the  Universe,  in  u 
moment,  a  diffusive  and  illimitable  splendour,  investing,  explaining, 
and  adorning  all  the  beines  of  which  it  is  composed.  On  all,  tht^ 
sublime  impression  of  Design,  is  instamped  as  a  living  image,  glow- 
ing in  livinff  colours.  The  Universe  becomes  a  vast  assemblage 
otMeans,  directed  to  an  immortal  Purpose ;  arranged  in  perfect 
order ;  adjusted  with  exact  symmetry ;  and  operating  with  com- 
plete harmony  :  and  all,  from  the  glory  of  that  pur[K)se,  and  the 
perfection  of  their  arrangement,  symmetry,  and  ofjerations,  derive 
an  elevation  and  grandeur,  of  which  they  are  otherwise  utterly  in- 
capable. 

God,  before  whom  all  beings  are  as  nothings  is  invested,  by  his 
perfections,  with  a  greatness  and  sublimity,  in  comparison  with 
which,  all  other  magnificence,  separately  considered,  becomes  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.     Eternal,  Omnipresent,  and  Immutable 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  arc  objects  so  high,  so  vast,  that 
all  the  Worlds  and  Suns,  which  they  have  created,  diminish,  when 
compared  with  them,  to  the  drop  of  the  buckf.t^  and  the  small  dust 
of  ilu  balance.    But  in  the  view  of  the  Christian,  thesr;  worlds,  and 
every  thing  which  they  contain,  derive  a  glorious  lustre,  from  b<.*ing 
an  inunediate  exhibition  of  these  attributes,  and  of  the  inconipre- 
hensible  Being,  in  whom  thev  reside.   Wherever  the  Christian  casts 
his  eyes,  he  sees  all  things  uill  of  God.   The  omnipresent,  all-cnv 
ating,  and  all-ruline  Jehovah  lives,  and  moves,  and  acts,  in  every 
thing  which  meets  bis  view.     In  the  Spring,  he  comes  forth  in  his 
beauty  and  beneficence,  clothes  the  naked  World  in  the  richest  at- 
tire, aind  awakens  universal  life  and  jov*     In  the  Summer,  and  the 
Autumn,  he  openeth  his  bountiful  hand^  and  saiisfuth  thn  vjants  of 
tvtry  living  thing.   In  the  Winter,  he  hath  his  way  in  the  ichirlwind. 
mi  in  the  storm^  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  hisfd.     The  J  lea- 
rens  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  the  day  when  God  said. 
Lei  thtrt  be  a  firmament ;  and  there  was  a  firmanunt :  In  the  Sun. 
still  resounds  that  Voice,  which  commanded,  Let  there  be  light,  and 
llmt  was  light. 

h  the  mean  time,  all  things,  borne  on,  in  the  view  of  the  Atheist, 
in  aUindand  relentless  career  by  irresistible  Nerrssity,  or  dancing 
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in  fortuitous  and  endless  mazes,  like  the  imaginary  Atcnns  supposed 
by  him  to  have  produced  them,  and  therefore  dark,  cheerless,  and 
hopeless,  are,  in  that  of  the  Christian,  directed  by  the  Wisdom. 
Power,  and  Goodness  of  the  Creator ;  and  therefore,  to  him,  full 
of  expectation,  hope,  and  comfort.  Wherever  he  is,  there  God  is. 
His  ear  is  always  open  to  his  prayers ;  His  eye,  to  his  dangers,  sor- 
rows, and  fears  ;  His  hand,  extended  to  supply,  to  relieve,  to  ccmi- 
fort,  and  to  save.  An  Almighty  friend  is  every  where  found  by  him, 
in  the  crowd  and  in  solitude,  by  night  and  by  day ;  never  absent ; 
never  forgetful ;  never  unkind;  never  incumbered  by  any  concerns, 
which  wiiiprevent  his  wants  from  being  regarded ;  nor  surrounded 
by  any  difficulties,  which  can  hinder  them  from  being  supplied* 
^Between  this  friend  and  him,  time  and  place  can  never  intervene : 
he  is  every  where,  and  is  every  where  to  him  a  God. 

In  this  vast  particular,  the  difference  between  the  views  of  the 
Atheist  and  those  of  the  Christian,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is  incal- 
culable and  immense.  The  efficacy  of  these  views  on  the  IGnd 
must,  it  is  obvious,  be  proportioned  to  their  nature. 

2dly.  /  zoill  now  examine  the  vietos^  which  the  Jltheist  farmt  of 
the  Moral  World. 

The  Moral  World  is  the  World  of  Minds^  or  of  Intelligent  being. 
The  importance  of  this  World  will,  in  some  good  measure,  be  coin 
ceived  from  these  considerations  ;  that  the  individuals,  who  com- 
pose it,  are  the  only  beings,  by  whom  good  can  be  contrived,  or 
done  ;  and  the  only  beings,  by  whom  it  can  to  any  extent  be  en- 
joyed.  Of  this  World,  the  conceptions  of  the  Atheist  are,  in  a&r 
greater  degree,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Christian. 

The  only  object,  which  the  Atheist  knows  in  the  Moral  World, 
is  Man ;  and  Man,  lowered  to  the  humblest  possible  level  of  intel- 
lectual existence.  His  origin,  in  the  view  of  the  Atheist,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  a  Mushroom ;  and  his  character,  that  of  a  mere 
animal.  He  is  the  subject  of  no  moral  government ;  insusceptiUe 
of  moral  obligation ;  incapable  therefore  of  virtue,  excellence,  and 
loveliness ;  possessing  attributes,  which,  like  himself,  are  the  oflt 
spring,  and  under  the  control,  of  Necesssity,  or  Chance ;  united 
to  his  fellow-men  by  nothing  but  Time  and  rlace;  insulated  in  all 
his  interests,  and  those  the  mterests  of  a  swine  only ;  without  the 
knowledge,  or  the  existence,  of  law  or  government,  merit  or  reward; 
and  born  merely  to  breathe,  to  cat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  propagate 
his  kind,  to  decay,  and  to  die.  How  obvious  is  it,  that  on  tbese 
views  of  Man,  there  can  be  erected  no  personal  worth,  enjoyment, 
or  hope  ;  no  conunon  good ;  no  sense  of  rectitude  ;  and  no  efi^ls 
for  the  promotion  of  general  happiness. 

Personal  worth  is  all  dependent  on  the  existence  of  laws,  and 
government,  formed  by  one,  who  has  a  right  to  enact  the  former, 
and  administer  the  latter ;  a  right  founded  on  the  relations,  wUch 
he  sustains  to  those  who  are  under  his  government.  To  these  re- 
ions,  also,  must  the  laws  and  the  government  be  confimned  in 
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such  a  manner,  as  that  that,  and  that  only,  shall  be  enacted,  which 
requires  the  conduct,  suited  to  these  relations,  and  promotive  of 
eeneral  and  individual  happiness.  In  the  same  manner  must  be 
directed  the  rewards,  punishments,  and  administrations.  But  on 
the  scheme  of  the  Atheist,  there  is  no  such  ruler,  and  no  such  right 
to  rule ;  there  are  no  such  relations,  and  no  such  duties.  Rccti- 
mde,  die  sum  of  personal  worth,  consists  in  rendering  voluntari- 
ly, that  which  others  have  a  right  to  claim.  But  on  his  scheme,  no 
claim  can  be  founded,  and  none  exists.  There  is,  therefore,  no- 
thing due:  of  course,  no  duty  can  be  performed,  and  no  rectitude 
experienced.  Hence  that  high,  unceasing,  and  refined  enjoyment. 
which  attends  the  sense  of  rectitude,  can  never  be  found  by  ili*: 
Atheist. 

As  the  Atheist  is  without  rectitude,  or  moral  principle ;  and  d<  n^- 
titnte  of  the  sense,  and  enjoyment,  of  it ;  so  it  is  plain,  tliat  his 
whole  conduct  must  be  directed  by  a  regard  to  mere  convenience; 
or  rather  by  a  regard  to  what  his  passions,  unrestrained,  rendered 
intense  by  habitual  indulgence,  and  fastening  their  view  only  on  the 
present  object,  may  deem  convenient.  In  other  words,  his  conduct 
must  be  dictated  merely  by  the  existing  passion  and  appetite  ;  and 
must,  therefore,  be  that  very  conduct,  which  has  produced  almost 
all  the  miseries  and  complaints  of  Mankind. 

If  this  scheme  be  true,  all  men  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  govern- 
ed by  it.  What  would  become  of  such  a  world ;  and  of  the  Atheist 
liimself  in  the  midst  of  such  a  world  ?  No  man,  it  is  evident,  could 
exercise  confidence  towards  any  other  man.  The  loss  of  the  en- 
joyment, furnished  by  this  single  delightful  emotion,  an  enjoyment 
absolutely  indispensable  even  to  comfort  and  to  safety,  would 
infinitely  overbalance  every  good,  which  Atheists  ever  found. 
Without  confidence,  no  society  can  be  happy.  Without  confidence, 
no  society,  no  firiendship,  no  union,  no  connexion,  between  intelli- 
gent bein^  can  exist.  Even  thieves  and  robbers,  as  has  ever  been 
proverbially  acknowledged,  cannot,  without  confidence,  form  even 
their  dreacmil  state  of  society.  The  world,  dispossessed  of  it, 
would  become  an  image  of  hell ;  and  distrust,  jealousv,  wrath,  re- 
venge, murder,  war,  and  devastation,  overspread  the  Earth.  In  the 
midst  of  milhons,  the  Atheist  would  find  himself  in  a  desert.  His 
situation  would  be  that  of  a  hermit ;  his  character,  that  of  a  fiend. 
By  day,  he  would  hide  himself  in  his  den :  by  night,  he  would  prowl, 
as  a  wolf,  for  the  prey,  on  which  he  was  to  live. 

To  such  a  World,  it  is  obvious  Hope,  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  Poet,  comes  to  all,  could  never  come.  On  Hope,  even  as  the 
Wcwld  now  is,  men  in  a  great  measure  live.  The  prospect  of 
something  better  to-morrow,  brightens  all  the  comforts  of  man, 
and  tinges  with  light,  the  clouds  of  melancholy  and  affliction,  to-day. 
Were  all  the  enjoyments  of  human  Hfe  to  be  fairly  reckoned  up ; 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  those  which  Hope  brings  in  her  train, 
would  be  tne  greatest  mass,  both  in  number  and  value.    But  in 
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these,  the  Atheist  could  not  share ;  because  from  Fate  or  Chance. 
rtothing  can  be  rationally  expected;  and  because,  from  his  fellow- 
men,  governed  by  his  doctrines,  there  could  arise  nothing  but  dan- 
ger, distrust,  and  fear. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  situation  of  things  would  be  so  abso- 
lutely intolerable,  that  Mankind,  unable  to  exist  in  it,  would  be 
compelled  to  unite  in  society,  and  establish  government :  I  admit 
the  conclusion;  and  perfectly  accord  with  the  premises,  from  which 
if  is  drawn.  But  what  would  be  the  Nature  of  this  «)vemmeDt; 
and  on  what  basis  would  it  be  founded  ?  Its  basis  would  plainly  be 
dire  necessity,  existing  in  the  impossibility  of  living  without  it ;  and 
its  operations  would  be  only  those  of  force.  The  Rulers  would  feel 
no  sense  of  rectitude,  possess  no  virtue,  and  realize  no  moral  obli- 
gation. To  all  these  things  their  fundamental  principles  would  be 
hostile,  and  would  render  the  very  thought  of  them  ridiculous. 
God  is  the  only  acknowledged  source  of  moral  obligation ;  but  to 
them  there  would  be  no  God,  and  therefore  no  such  obligation. 
Conformity  to  his  laws  is  the  only  rectitude;  but  to  these  men 
there  would  be  no  such  laws,  and  therefore  no  rectitude.  Conve- 
nience, of  course,  or,  in  better  words.  Passion  and  Appetite,  would 
dictate  all  the  conduct  of  these  Rulers.  The  nature  of  a  govern- 
ment directed  by  Passion  and  Appetite  we  know,  imperfectly,  by 
the  histories  of  Caligxda^  Kero^  and  Heliogahalus ;  and  more  tho- 
roughly, though  still  imperfectly,  in  those  of  Danton^  JIfarat,  Robes^ 
pierre^  and  their  associates.  Who  could  be  willing  to  see  such  a 
tissue  of  madness,  cruelty,  misery,  and  horror,  woven  again  ? 

The  subjects  of  such  a  government  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be,  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  doctrine. 
Their  conduct  would  accordingly  be  an  exact  counterpart  to  that 
of  their  rulers.  Appetite  would  change  every  man  into  a  swine ; 
and  Passion,  into  a  tiger.  Right  would  neither  be  acknowledged, 
nor  be  felt,  nor  exist.  Whatever  was  coveted  would  be  sought, 
and  obtained,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety.  Whatever  was  ba- 
ted, would,  so  far  as  safety  would  permit,  be  hunted,  and  destroyed. 
To  deceive,  to  dcfi*nud,  to  betray,  to  maim,  to  torture  and  to  butch- 
er, would  be  the  common  employment,  and  the  common  sport. 
The  dearest  and  mojit  venerable  relations  would  be  violated  by 
incestuous  pollution  ;  and  children,  such  of  them,  I  mean,  as  were 
not  cast  under  a  hedge,  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  dashed  against  the 
stones  ;  would  grow  up  without  a  home,  without  a  parent,  without 
a  friend.  The  world  would  become  one  vast  den ;  one  immeasu- 
rable sty ;  and  the  si\ine  and  the  wolf  would  be  degraded,  by  a 
comparison  with  its  inhabitants. 

Should  it  be  doubted  whether  even  Atheism  would  terminate  in 
such  doctrines,  and  such  practices  ;  the  means  of  removing  the 
doubt  are  at  hand.  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  English  in- 
fidel writers,  some  of  whom  have  disclaimed  the  character  of  Athe- 
ists, and  wished  at  least  to  be  considered  as  embracing  Theism, 
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have  directly  declared,  that  there  is  no  right,  except  that  which  the 
Leviathan^  or  civil  magistrate,  pronounces  to  be  such ;  and  that 
rectitude,  instead  of  being  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the 
will  of  God,  is  the  result  of  human  institutions,  and  arbitrary  deci- 
sions, merely.  Little  consideration  is  necessary,  to  enable  us  to 
discern,  that  this  single  principle  involves  all  the  consequences, 
which  I  have  attributed  to  Atheism,  dissolves  at  once  all  obligations 
to  duty,  annihilates  virtue,  and  crumbles  the  bands  which  hold  so- 
cie^  together.  Accordingly  Hobbes  declares  it  to  be  lawful  to  doj 
and  to  get  J  whatever  we  can  with  safety  ;  and  multitudes  of  his  co- 
adjutors and  followers  have  taught,  that  pollviion  in  almost  every 
form  is  lawful  and  desirable^  and  that  animal  enjoyment  is  the  only 
real  good.  The  infidels  of  the  French  school,  who  have  not  found 
it  necessary,  like  the  English^  to  regard  any  appearances,  have 
openly  denied,  and  ridiculed,  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  mo- 
rality, as  well  as  of  piety.  I  have  been  informed  by  what  I  esteem 
good  authority,  that  a  numerous  assembly  of  French  Literati^  being 
asked  in  turn,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  by  their  president,  whether 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  moral  obligation,  answiered,  in  every 
instance,  that  there  was  not.  This  happened  a  little  before  the 
French  Revolution.  Since  the  commencement  of  that  stupendous 
event,  as  well  as  in  very  many  instances  before,  the  body  oi  French 
Infidels  have  not  only  denied  all  the  obligation,  which  bind  us  to 
truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  but  pitied  and  despised,  as  a  contempt- 
ible wretch,  bewildered  by  ignorance  and  folly,  the  man,  who  be- 
lieves in  its  existence. 

The  only  instance,  in  which  Infidels  of  any  description  have 

Eossessed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  country,  and 
ave  attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness  according  to  their 
own  doctrines  and  wishes,  is  that  of  France,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution.  If  we  consider  this  government  as  established 
over  a  nation,  educated  for  ages  to  the  belief  and  obedience  of  ma- 
ny doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  retaining,  as  to  a  great  majority 
of  the  people,  the  habits  formed  by  that  education,  the  state  of  thai 
nation  will  evince,  beyond  a  Question,  that  all,  which  I  have  said,  is 
true  without  exaggeration.  France^  during  this  period,  has  been  a 
theatre  of  crimes,  which,  after  all  preceding  perpetrations,  have 
excited  in  the  mind  of  every  spectator,  amazement  and  horror. 
The  miseries,  suffered  by  that  single  Nation,  have  changed  all  the 
histories  of  the  preceding  sufferings  of  Mankind  into  idle  tales,  and 
have  been  enhanced,  ana  multiplied,  without  a  precedent,  without 
number,  and  without  a  name.  The  Kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed 
into  one  great  Prison ;  the  inhabitants  converted  into  felons ;  and 
the  common  doom  of  Man  commuted  for  the  violence  of  the  sword 
and  the  bayonet,  the  sucking-boat  and  the  euillotine.  To  contem- 
plative men  it  seemed  for  a  season,  as  if  the  Knell  of  the  whole 
nation  was  tolled,  and  the  World  summoned  to  its  execution,  and 
its  funeral.    Within  the  short  time  of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three 
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millions  of  human  beings  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  in  ihiii 
single  country,  by  the  influence  of  Atheism.  Were  the  world  to 
adopt,  and  be  governed  by,  the  doctrines  of  France^  what  crimes 
would  not  Mankind  perpetrate;  what  agonies  would  they  not 
suffer  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  our  view  from  this  prospect  of  guilt  and  desola- 
tion, this  dark  and  final  abyss  of  sin  and  ruin,  wnere  no  solitarv 
vhtue  gleams,  where  no  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  trembles,  through 
the  profound  midnight ;  and  refresh  the  wearied  sight  by  casting 
a  momentary  glance  over  the  moral  worlcf  of  the  Christian.  Here^ 
at  the  head  of  the  vast  chain  of  moral  being,  reaching  like  JacoVs 
ladder  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  sits  on  the  mrone  of  infinite  domi* 
nion,  the  God  of  Abraham^  the  God  of  Isaac^  the  God  of  Jacob  ; 
the  God  of  all,  who,  like  them,  believe,  worship,  and  obey  their 
Creator.  In  him,  the  Self-existent  and  Infinite  Mind,  the  Christian 
beholds  unceasingly,  an  object  of  boundless  sublimity,  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  loveliness ;  commanding-  by  the  disclosure  of  his 
character,  and  exhausting,  all  finite  admiration,  complacency, 
love,  and  praise ;  expanding  every  view,  refining  every  affection, 
and  ennobling  every  attribute.  From  the  immediate  contempla- 
tion of  this  glorious  Being,  raised  to  a  superiority  and  distinction, 
of  which  he  could  otherwise  have  never  conceived,  he  casts  his 
eyes  abroad  into  the  Universe,  which  that  Being  has  created. 
There  he  beholds  an  endless  train  of  Intellieent  minds  reflecting, 
with  no  unhappy  lustre,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  their  Maker. 
From  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  the  Archangel,  through  the  glow- 
ing zeal  ot  the  Seraph,  and  the  milder  wisdom  of  me  Cherub ; 
through  the  high  endowments  of  Mosts^  Isaiah  and  Ptiul ;  down  to 
the  humble  but  virtuous  inhabitant  of  a  cottage,  one  spirit  lives, 
and  breathes,  and  actuates,  in  all ;  and  that  spirit  is  divine.  Each 
wears,  and  exhibits,  in  his  own  manner,  and  that  manner  a  delight- 
ful and  usefiil  one,  the  ima^e  and  beauty  of  Jehovah.  All,  though 
of  different  magnitudes,  diffuse  a  real  light ;  all  are  stars,  though 
one  star  difftrtthfrom  another  star  in  glory.  All  are  the  subjects 
of  virtuous  affections ;  all  are  fitted  to  admire  and  adore,  to  glorify 
and  enjoy,  their  Creator :  all  are  formed,  and  disposed  voluntarily, 
to  fill  up  their  existence  with  doing  good,  with  promoting  indivi- 
dual enjoyment  and  increasing  universal  happiness  :  all  are  bound 
together  as  children  of  one  Gm  and  brethren  of  each  other,  by  love 
the  bond  of  perfection.  Every  one,  therefore,  is  lovely  in  the  sight 
of  his  Maker. 

To  this  Universe  of  Minds  the  Christian  believes,  that  the  Crea- 
tor, who  is  of  course  the  rightfiil  lawgiver,  has  given  laws,  for  the 
direction  of  its  members,  wmch  require  perfect  conduct,  and  ensure 
to  it  perfect  happiness*  These  laws  extend  to  all  the  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  alike  ;  and  regulate  each  with  unerrins  pro- 
prie^.  Their  obligation  is,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be,  ^vio^ ; 
nothmg  can  sunder,  nothing  can  lessen  it.    This,  instead  of  ~ 
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a  source  of  regret  to  him,  is  his  delight ;  for  what  these  laws  re- 
quire is  better  than  any  thing  else  ;  and  more  fraught  with  self-ap- 
probation,  worth,  and  enjoyment.  Of  course,  in  all  the  relations 
and  situations  in  life,  as  a  parent  or  a  child,  a  neighbour  or  a  friend, 
a  magistrate  or  a  subject,  he  feels  himself,  on  Qie  one  hand,  irre- 
sistibfy  obliged,  and,  on  the  other,  entirely  delighted,  to  obey  their 
(Uctates.  As  these  dictates  reach  every  moral  being,  in  every  si- 
tuation, and  with  respect  to  every  action,  they  provide  of  course, 
and  universally,  for  that  conduct,  in  every  being,  which  is  com- 
mendable and  desirable. 

Here  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  peace  within,  for  dig- 
nity of  mind,  for  real  and  enduring  enjoyment,  in  the  recesses  of 
soutude ;  and  for  the  endless  train  of  duties  and  blessings,  neces- 
sary to  the  happiness  of  Society.  A  Ruler,  formed  in  this  manner, 
will  govern  only  to  bless.  Subjects  of  the  same  character  will 
obey,  because  rectitude  demands  their  obedience,  and  because 
their  obedience  will  insure  the  happiness  both  of  themselves  and 
their  Rulers. 

3dly.  I  will  now  examine  the  views ^  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the 
Future  World. 

On  this  subject,  a  few  observations  only  will  be  necessary.  The 
whole  of  the  Atheist-s  Creed,  with  respect  to  the  future  world,  is 
C(»nprised  in  the  following  summary  :  That  his  body,  begun  by 
Chance  or  Necessity,  is  continued  without  design,  and  perishes 
without  hope ;  and  that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of  his  body, 
useless  ana  worthless  while  he  lives,  and  destined  at  his  death  to 
rottenness  and  corruption :  "  Death  an  eternal  sleep^^  he  engraves 
on  the  jgate-posts  of  eveiy  church-yard  ;  and  consigns,  by  his  man- 
date, the  numerous  inhabitants  to  the  dark  and  desolate  regions  of 
annihilation. 

By  this  sweeping  sentence,  which  he  passes  on  all  the  human 
race,  he  takes  away  from  himself,  and  his  fellow-men,  every  mo- 
tive, furnished  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  the  hope  of  fu- 
tiu-e  rewards,  to  virtuous,  upright,  and  amiable  conduct. 

From  these  three  sources,  expressed  by  the  several  heads  of 
discourse,  arise  all  motives,  and  all  tendencies,  to  virtuous  conduct; 
to  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  between  man  and  man.  From  the 
two  former,  we  have  already  seen,  the  Atheist  derives  neither  mo- 
tives nor  tendencies  to  this  conduct.  The  source,  under  conside- 
ration, is  to  him,  if  possible,  still  more  barren  of  both.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  in  this  scheme,  which  will  prevent  him  from  do- 
ing evil,  or  induce  him  to  do  good.  How  deplorable,  then,  is  his 
system,  if  it  may  be  called  a  system  of  doctrines  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christian's  views  of  the 
future  world !  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator  he  learns,  that  his 
hody,  sovm  here  in  corruption^  weakness^  and  dislwncur^  shall  be 
rmstdj  beyond  the  grave,  in  incorruptionj  power ^  and  glory ^  with  so 
many  attributes  of  Mind,  or  Spirit^  as  to  be  denominated  by  him. 
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who  made  it,  a  spiritual  body.  Ever  young,  active,  and  undecay- 
ing,  it  shall  be  reunited  to  the  immortal  mind,  ourified  from  every 
stain,  and  every  error.  This  perfect  man  shall  be  admitted,  toith 
an  open  and  abundant  entrance^  into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the 
peculiar  residence  of  Infinite  majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  Infi* 
nite  dominion.  In  this  noblest  of  all  habitations,  this  mansion  of 
everiasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  compamons  like  himself,  sanctified,  immortal,  and  happy.  Eln- 
roUed  among  the  noblest  and  best  beings  in  the  Universe,  a  child^ 
a  priest^  a  hng,  in  the  house  of  his  heavenly  Father,  his  endless 
and  only  destination  will  be  to  know,  love,  serve,  and  enjov  God ; 
to  interchange  the  best  affections,  and  the  best  offices,  with  nis  glo- 
rious companions ;  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happi* 
ness,  for  ever. 

In  the  Future  World  of  the  Christian,  therefore,  motives,  endless 
in  their  number,  and  mfinite  in  their  power,  excite  him  unceasingly 
to  all  the  conduct,  which  can  make  him  useful  and  lovely,  which 
can  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  secure  the 
approbation  of  his  God. 

Thus  have  I  taken  a  summary,  comparative  view  of  these  two 
schemes  of  existence.  In  that  of  the  Christian,  an  intelligent  Mind, 
possessed  of  boundless  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  existed 
firom  everlasting ;  commanded  into  bein^  the  Universe  of  Matter, 
and  the  Universe  of  Minds ;  is  present  m  every  place ;  sees,  with 
an  intuitive  survey,  every  thing ;  controls  all  things  with  an  al- 
mighty and  imerring  hand ;  and  directs  all  to  the  accomphshment 
of  the  divine  and  eternal  purpose,  for  which  all  were  made. 
Over  the  Universe  of  Minds,  destined  to  an  immortal  existence, 
be  exercises  a  moral  and  eternal  government ;  and  prescribes  laws, 
which  require  the  best  conduct,  and  insure  the  greatest  happiness. 
To  obedience  he  promises  an  endless  reward ;  to  disobedience  he 
threatens  an  endless  punishment.  From  this  great  source,  the 
Christian  sees  himself  derived ;  to  this  glorious  end,  believes  him- 
self destined ;  and  in  this  sublime  scheme,  is  presented  with  all  mo- 
tives to  make  him  good,  and  with  all  means  to  make  him  happy. 

The  Atheist,  on  the  contiary,  supposes  ajH  things  derived  from 
■chance,  or  necessity ;  originated  witnout  design ;  existing  to  no 
purpose,  and  terminating,  whenever  they  do  terminate,  by  the  co-  • 
ercion  of  Fate,  or  the  sport  of  Accident,  as  they  began.  Himself 
he  regards  as  a  lump  of  organized  Matter ;  without  a  Mind ;  with- 
out law  or  government,  except  that  of  Fate  or  force ;  without 
moral  action-;  incapable  of  obligation  or  rectitude  ;  united  to  his 
fellow-men  only  by  Time  and  Place ;  formed  only  to  animal  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  destined  to  perish  with  his  kindred  brutes.  By  tms 
scheme,  all  that  is  glorious,  divine,  and  lovely,  in  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian, is  annihilated ;  and  all  wliich,  in  the  natural  world,  cannot  be 
annihilated,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  s;reatness  and  subli- 
mity, is  miserably  contracted  and  degraded.    Nothing  is  left  to  ex- 
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pand  his  views,  refine  his  affections,  or  ennoble  his  conduct.  Mo- 
tives to  virtue,  dignity,  and  usefulness,  he  obliterates  from  the  crea- 
tion. In  the  future  World,  he  finds  no  such  motives  ;  for  to  him 
the  future  world  is  nothing.  His  evil  passions,  in  the  mean  time, 
(f(»r  such  passions,  whencesoever  derived,  he  possesses)  are  let 
loose  without  restraint,  to  rage  and  riot  without  control.  Of  all 
motives  to  do  evil,  his  scheme  is  prolific ;  of  motives  to  do  good,  it 
is  absolutely  baiTcn.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  founded  on  mere  hy- 
pothesis, sustained  by  no  evidence,  and  believed,  against  demon- 
stration and  impossibility. 

Thus  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerably  evident,  that  he^  who  hath  said^ 
Tfure  is  no  God^  is  a  Fool;  that  his  Atheism  is  a  scheme,  dictated 
only  by  an  evil  AeaW  ;  that  it  corrupts^  of  course,  the  whole  moral 
ch2u:acter ;  that  it  is  productive  of  all  abominable  works  ;  and  that 
it  completely  precludes  the  performance  of  any  thing  that  is  good. 
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UNITY  OP  GOD- 
1.  CoEiKrBXA5S,  viii.  4.— 7%cre  it  none  other  God  but  one. 

In  the  three  preceding  sermons,  I  have  attempted  to  prove  the 
Existence  of  God ;  to  refute  the  Objections,  and  expose  the  systems, 
of  Atheists ;  and  by  an  examination  of  the  necessary  Influence  of 
these  systems  on  the  intellect,  heart,  and  life,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Christian  syi^tem,  to  show  the  malignant  efficacy  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  desirable  consecjuences  of  the  latter. 

The  text  is  a  direct  declaration  of  the  Unity  of  God;  the  next  sub- 
ject of  discourse  in  the  order  which  I  have  proposed. 

That  there  is  but  one  God,  is  a  doctrine  acknowledged  in  this 
countiT  by  every  man.  No  attempt,  therefore,  to  prove  the  sound- 
ness of  this  doctrine  by  arguments,  can  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  conviction  of  its  truth.  My  dcsi^,  in  choosing  it  for  the 
subject  of  the  present  discourse,  is,  to  exhibit  the  marmtr^  m  which 
ae  become  possessed  ofit^  and  the  evidence^  with  which  it  is  attendedm 
In  pursuing  this  design,  I  shall  inquire  in  the 

I.  place.  What  arguments  are  presented  to  us  by  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence  in  support  of  this  doctrine : 

II.  What  views  men  have  entertained  concerning  itj  under  the  di- 
rection ^Reason : 

III.  PHiat  has  been  the  influence  of  Revelation  on  the  reception  and 
continuance  of  this  doctrine. 

I.  /  shall  inmiire^  what  arguments  are  presented  to  U5,  by  the  works 
of  Creation  and  Providence,  in  si^ort  of  this  doctrine. 

In  answer  to  this  inauiry,  I  observe,  that  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence  iumisn  to  Reason,  unaided  by  Revelation,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1st.  The  human  mind,  whenever  it  has  admitted  the  being  of  One 
infinite  God,  has  plainly  found  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the  existence 
of  more. 

This  argument  I  have  chosen  to  express  in  these  ceneral  terms, 
because  I  am  aware,  that  different  men  have  thought  differently  con- 
cerning this  subject.  This,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  the  peculiarly  abstruse  nature  of  those  doctrines, 
which  respect  Infinity.  The  only  conception,  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  forming  concerning  infinity,  is  that  it  exists. 
This  fact  we  distinctly  understand ;  and  from  it  we  can  argue 
with  success  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  is  infinite,  or,  m 
more  proper  language,  the  nature  of  ir^nlty  itself  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, nor  can  we  argue  from  i*  at  all.  As  the  idea  cannotehtfr 
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our  minds ;  so  it  is  plain,  we  can  never  compare  ii  with  any  other 
idea;  for  it  is  self-evident,  that  an  idea,  which  we  have  not,  can 
never,  by  us,  be  compared  with  another  idea.  Of  course,  no  pro- 
position can  be  formed  by  us,  in  this  case,  and  no  argument  found- 
ed, or  conducted,  with  any  knowledge,  or  evidence.  In  every 
such  case,  where  men  think  diat  they  conceive,  argue,  conclude. 
and  demonstrate,  they  deceive  themselves ;  and  wUl,  if  they  ex- 
amine, find,  that  they  have  formed  propositions  without  ideas,  or 
mere  collections  of  signs  ^vithout  any  thing  signified ;  so  far  at 
least  as  they  are  concerned. 

Multitudes  of  mankind  have  considered  it  as  obviously  impos- 
sible, that  two  infinite  beings  should  exist.  As  an  infinite  being 
and  finite  beings  can,  however,  coexist  in  time  and  place,  I  see 
no  decisive  evidence,  that  two  infinite  beings  cannot  coexist.  In 
truth,  there  is  no  perceptible  difficulty,  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  in  supposing,  that  Spirits,  or  inunaterial  beings,  can  oc- 
cupy the  same  place,  at  the  same  time.  The  contrary  opinion 
seems,  at  least,  to  attnbute  to  Spirits  a  property,  or  mode  of  be- 
ing, substantially  the  same  with  what  is  called  Solidity,  or  Impene- 
trability, in  Matter. 

Others,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  acknowledged  one 
infinite  God,  have  regarded  the  acknowledgment  of  more  as  an 
absurdity.  In  this  sentiment  have  concurred  the  Patriarchs,  Jews, 
Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  all  those  modem  Infidels,  who 
have  not  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  God.  These  classes  of 
men  have,  with  one  voice,  renounced  the  idea  of  more  than  one 
such  God.  Such  a  general  accordance  in  men,  difiering  in  other 
respects  so  widely,  clearly  indicates,  that  the  admission  of  one  infi- 
nite God  brings  with  it,  to  the  human  mind,  serious  difficulties 
against  the  admission  of  more ;  and  plainly  implies,  that  more  can- 
not be  admitted  by  the  mind  without  violence  done  to  the  under- 
standing. 

Some  degree  of  force  is  lent  to  this  argument  by  Polytheism. 
Wherever  more  Gods  than  one  have  been  acknowledged  ;  it  is  rr- 
tnarkable,  that  none  of  them  has  been  considered  as  Infinite. 

The  ideas  of  Polytheistical  nations  concerning  their  Gods  have, 
I  confess,  been  confused  and  contradictory.  But  it  appears  to  me 
evident,  that  no  such  nation,  and  no  individual  holding  a  plurality 
of  Gods,  has  ever  introduced  an  infinitely  perfect  Being  into  a  re- 
li^ous  Creed.  From  this  fact  it  would  seem,  that  the  ideaof  infi- 
mte  Perfection  was,  in  the  view  of  the  human  mind,  incompatible 
with  Polytheism. 

Several  ancient  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  particularly  the 
Persians^  Egyptians^  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  according  to  Plutarchj 
agreed  in  the  acknowledgment  of  two  Gods.  Plutarch  himself 
abo,  and  according  to  his  testimony  Plato,  in  his  old  age,  together 
with  the  Pythagoreans,  acknowledged  two  Gods ;  the  one  the  author 
of  Good,  the  other  the  author  of  Evil.     From  the  arrount  pven 
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of  this  subject,  taken  in  all  its  parts,  it  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  evil  God^  or  i^tijxix^o^,  was  inferior  to  the  Ayadx^og,  or  good  God. 
Two  equal  original  causes  seem  not  to  have  been  received  into  any 
scheme  of  Theology  ;  much  less  two  infinite  original  Causes.  That 
such  was  generally  the  fact,  if  not  universally,  will,  I  presume,  be 
acknowledged  without  a  question. 

From  all  these  facts,  taken  together,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly 
concluded,  that  the  sense  of  the  human  mind  has  every  where  been 
against  the  admission  of  more  than  one  Infinite  God. 

2dly.  Although  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  are  compleitj  jfti 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God* 

The  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  which  I  mentioned  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  happiest  manner  by  Mr.  Locke^  proves  unanswerably 
the  being  of  one  eternal,  self-existent  Cause,  possessed  of  sufficient 
Intelligence  to  contrive,  and  sufficient  Power  to  create,  the  Uni- 
verse of  worlds,  and  all  which  it  contains.  The  existence  of  one 
such  Cause  completely  removes  fipom  the  mind  every  difficulty,  and 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  every  thing.  But  this  argument  proves 
nothing  concerning  the  existence  of  a  second  Cause ;  nor  does  it 
possess  the  smallest  influence  to  persuade  us  that  a  second  exists. 
The  argument,  which  I  mentioned  as  managed  with  peculiar  fe- 
licity by  Bishop  Berkeley^  exhibits  in  a  different  manner,  but  with 
conclusive  evidence,  one  universally  present  and  universally  acting 
Power ;  animating,  directing,  and  controlling  all  things :  but  it  fur- 
nishes not  a  single  trace  of  evidence,  that  there  is  a  second. 

From  the  existence  of  Evil^  a  considerable  number  of  men  have, 
I  acknowledge,  imagined,  that  there  was  reason  to  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  second  Original  Cause.  They  appear  to  have  argued 
in  this  manner :  "  The  good  and  perfect  Cause  cannot  be  the 
source  of  Evil.  Particularly,  he  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  concern- 
ed, or  connected,  with  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil.  Such  Evil, 
however,  exists ;  and  has,  therefore,  been  produced.  Of  course, 
there  must  have  been  some  other  Cause,  beside  the  good  and  per- 
fect one." 

This  argument  is  specious,  but  plainly  unsound.  For,  should  it 
be  admitted,  as  perhaps  it  safely  may  be,  that  Evil  cannot  proceed 
immediately  from  the  perfect  God ;  yet  no  argument  can  be  alleged, 
to  prove,  that  he  cannot  with  entire  propriety  create  such  moral 
Bemgs,  as,  left  to  themselves,  may  yield  to  temptations,  necessari- 
ly existing  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  thus  fall  into  Sin.  In  any 
supposable  world.  Pleasure  may  of  course  attend  transgression ; 
because  Good  may  and  must  exist,  (if  Good  exist  at  all)  which  can- 
not be  lawfiilly  enjoyed.  The  Good,  which  lawfully  belongs  only 
to  others,  may  be  seen,  coveted,  and  seized ;  and  thus  for  the  time 
enjoyed.  Finite  Beings  may,  therefore,  be  induced  by  the  present 
prospect  of  this  Pleasure  to  transgress ;  or  in  other  words,  to  sin. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  shown ;  I  presume  it  cannot  be  shown ; 
that  God  is  by  his  perfections  obliged  to  prevent  the  existeurc  of 
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Moral  Evil,  originated  in  this  manner,  nor  of  Natural  Evil,  as  its 
proper  punishment. 

Snould  it  be  said,  that  the  perfections  of  God  cannot  feil  to  ope- 
rate in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good ;  I  acknow- 
ledge it.  Still  it  cannot  be  proved,  nor  be  rendered  in  any  degree 
probable,  that  the  greatest  possible  Good  will  not  be  found  m  a 
System,  into  which  Evil  has  admission.  That,  in  such  a  System, 
great  Good  may  exist,  is  unquestionable.  The  Scriptural  Scheme 
of  Redemption  proves,  unanswerably,  to  all  who  believe  the  Bible, 
that  Good  will,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  beheve  it,  that  Good  may, 
spring,  in  a  world  where  evil  is  found,  greater  than  any  otheV, 
which  can  be  imagined  by  the  human  Mind.  This  argument  is, 
therefore,  wholly  lame  with  respect  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  is 
introduced;  and  furnishes  not  tlie  least  reason  for  su])posing  such 
a  second  Cause. 

3dly.  If  there  were  more  Gods  than  one^  it  is  incrediblcj  that  no 
proof  should  be  furnished  of  their  existence. 

As  no  Intelligent  bein^  can  act  at  all,  without  an  end  in  view, 
for  which  he  acts  ;  so,  as  nas  been  heretofore  observed,*  the  end, 

Eroposed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  must  have  been  found  in 
imself,  and  could  have  been  no  other,  than  the  manifestation  of 
his  own  Glory.  The  end  of  the  Creation  of  man  must  of  course 
have  been,  that  he  should  coincide  with  this  great  desien  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  his  faculties ;  that  he  should  discern  it  witn  his  under- 
standing, relish  it  in  his  affections,  and  promote  it  with  his  active 
powers.  But,  if  more  Gods  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  Crea- 
tion of  Man,  and  of  the  Universe,  it  is  evident,  tliat  this,  the  only 
supposable  end  of  their  acting  at  all,  cannot,  so  far  as  respects 
Man,  be  possibly  accomplished.  That  Man  may  citlier  discern, 
or  relish,  the  excellence,  or,  in  the  exercise  of  his  active  powers, 
promote,  the  designs  of  his  Creator,  it  is  absolutely  nccessaiy, 
that  he  should  be  turnished  with  some  knowledge,  and  therefore 
with  some  proof,  of  his  existence. 

To  his  Creator,  Man  w  indebted  for  existence,  and  is  therefore 
his  property.  Of  course,  Man  ig  absolutely  his  subject ;  right- 
fully governed  by  his  will ;  rightfully  subjected  to  his  Law  ;  right- 
fiilly  disposed  of,  at  his  Pleasure  ;  and  therefore  wholly  bound  to 
coincide,  voluntarily,  with  all  his  designs.  From  the  Creator,  also, 
Man  derives  all  his  blessings  ;  and  is,  therefore,  under  the  highest 
obligations  to  exercise  towanls  Him  unceasing  gratitude,  and  to 
perform  all  the  actions,  which  gratitude  can  ditt?«lc,  or  inspire. 
Finally,  the  Creator  of  Man  must  be,  of  course,  a  Being  infinitely 
gnat  and  glorious;  and  in  this  chai-acter  claims  from  him,  as  an 
Intelligent  creature,  his  highest  adoration,  love,  complacency,  and 

Eise*     In  these  several  methods,  and  in  these  only,  is  Man  capa- 
of  glorifying  his  Creator.    In  these,  therefore,  is  found  the 

^  See  Sermon  1. 
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whole,  and  the  only,  end,  which  his  Maker  could  propose  in  crea- 
ting Man. 

but  to  Man's  performance  of  all,  or  any,  of  these  ser\ices,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  the  Beings  mho  created 
him^  and  become  acquainted,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  his  cha* 
racter :  and  to  this  knowledge  the  previous  knowledge  of  his  exist- 
ence is  indispensable.  To  an  unknown  Being,  Man  cannot  be 
conscious  of  mdebtedness  or  obligation.  By  an  unknown  Being, 
he  cannot  be  voluntarily  governed.  To  the  laws  of  an  unknown 
Being,  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  subject.  To  an  unknown  Being, 
he  cannot  be  thankful.  The  character  of  an  unknown  Being,  he 
can  neither  adore,  admire,  love,  nor  praise.  If,  then,  his  Creator 
be  unknown,  and  necessarily  unknown,  Man  cannot  possibly,  how- 
ever virtuously  he  may  be  disposed,  fulfil  the  only  purpose,  for 
which  he  was  made.  Of  course,  his  Creator  has,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, made  Man  for  a  single  end ;  and  has  yet  so  ordered  tne 
state  of  things,  as  to  preclude  him  from  any  possibility  of  answer- 
ing this  end.  In  other  words,  he  has  created  Man  solely  to  ac- 
complish a  certain  purpose  ;  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  on  his  own 
part,  prevented  that  purpose  from  any  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

What  I  have  here  said  of  one  Creator,  or  one  God,  is,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  force,  applicable  to  /zoo,  or  three^  or  more  Creators. 
If  two  or  more  Gods,  sustaining  the  same  character  of  Infinite 
Perfection,  have  been  concerned  m  the  Creation,  and  Providence, 
of  this  world ;  it  is  unquestionable,  that  they  made  the  World,  and 
Man  upon  it,  for  some  end ;  and  that  this  end  must  have  termina- 
ted, as  I  have  already  in  substance  remarked,  in  themselves ;  or, 
in  other  words,  must  have  been  the  manifestation  of  their  own 
glory.  In  the  same  decree  it  is  evident,  that  Man  must  have  been 
nlike  indebted  to  them  all  for  his  being  and  his  blessings ;  must  be 
subject  to  their  laws  and  govermnent ;  must  be  bouncf  voluntarily 
to  coincide  with  their  designs  ;  and  must  owe  them  equal  adoration, 
wonder,  lovo,  and  praise.  In  order  to  the  possibility  of  his  fulfil- 
ling this  end,  and  performing  th^se  duties,  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, that  he  should  know  his  obligations  to  them ;  and  to  this  know- 
ledge it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  their  exist- 
ence. Wlience  then,  if  two  or  more  such  Beings  exist,  to  whom 
Man  is  equally  indebted  for  his  being  and  his  blessings,  has  it  come  • 
to  pass,  that  he  is  precluded,  by  a  natural  impossibility,  bom  dis- 
covering the  existence  of  any  more  than  one  ?  Whence  is  it,  that 
all  his  sense  of  obligation  for  these  high  benefits ;  whence  is  it, 
that  his  gratitude,  his  voluntary  subjection  to  divine  government, 
his  yoluntary  coincidence  with  the  divine  designs,  his  love,  his  re- 
verence, his  complacency,  and  his  obedience,  due  alike  to  all  his 
.glorious  Authors  and  Benefactors ;  are  by  absolute  necessity,  and 
without  a  possibility  of  its  being  otherwise,  confined  to  one  ? 
AVh<»nro  is  it,  that  Man  is  so  situated  as  to  make  the  very  attempt. 
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the  very  design,  lo  render  any  part  of  this  service  to  any  other,  be- 
sides one  God,  a  crime,  an  act  of  impiety,  ingratitude,  and  rebel- 
lion ?  Whence  is  it,  that  his  other  Creatoi-s,  who  foimed  him,  only 
That  he  might  render  to  them  these  solemn  acts  of  regard,  have 
furnished  lum  with  no  trace  of  their  agency,  with  no  proof  even  of 
their  existence ;  and  have  thus  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  render 
ihem  any  regard  whatever? 

As  this  state  of  things  must,  if  it  exist,  have  been  produced  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  these  supposed  Gods,  it  will,  I  think,  be  con- 
ceded, that  these  questions,  taken  in  their  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  can  admit  of  no  answer.  If  this  opinion  be 
just,  It  will  also  be  conceded  that  this  argument  from  Reason,  for 
the  Unity  of  God,  is  not  far  fix)m  being  conclusive. 

4thly.  Tke  Unity  of  Design^  and  Agency^  in  Creation  and  Provx- 
dence^  furnishes  another  argument  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  but 
one  Godm 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  we  discern  a  general  simplicity,  and  harmony,  in  the 
nature,  and  operations  of  all  things.  Amid  the  immense  compli- 
cation, which  surrounds  us,  we  perceive  one  set  of  laws,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  all  things  proceed  in  their  course.  The  same 
causes  produce,  uniformly,  the  same  effects  in  ever}-  place,  and  pe- 
riod. Vegetables  spring  from  the  same  seed;  germinate  by  the 
same  means ;  assume  the  same  form ;  sustain  the  same  quahties ; 
exist  through  the  same  duration  ;  and  come  to  the  same  end.  Ani- 
mals, also,  are  born  in  one  manner ;  and  exhibit  the  same  life, 
powers,  and  tendencies.  Man  has  one  origin,  form,  life,  system  of 
faculties,  character,  and  termination.  All  things  in  this  world  are, 
in  one  reeular  manner,  made  subservient  to  his  use  and  happiness; 
and  are  plainly  fitted  by  one  design,  and  conducted  by  one  agency, 
lo  this  end.  Day  ana  night  uniformly  return  by  a  single  power, 
and  with  exact  regularity.  With  the  same  regularity,  and  simpU- 
city,  the  seasons  pursue  their  circuit.  The  Sun  shines,  illuminates, 
warms,  and  moves  the  planets  by  a  single  law,  and  with  exact  uni- 
formity. By  one  law,  the  planets  keep  their  orbits,  and  perform 
their  revolutions.  The  face  of  the  Heavens  is  but  one ;  and  the 
oldest  sphere,  which  is  known,  presents  to  our  view  the  same  con^ 
stellations,  which  we  now  behold,  in  the  nightly  firmament. 

Thus  all  things,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  prcsent  to  oui' 
view  a  single  design,  regularly  executed  by  a  single  agency.  But 
unity  of  design  is  a  proof  of  one  designer,  and  unity  of  agency, 
of  one  agent. 

This  argument  has  ever  struck  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  with 
no  small  force.  Were  we  able  to  comprehend  the  Universe,  and 
to  discern  perfectly  the  manner,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  it  are 
conducted,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  argument  would  be  com- 
plete. In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  its  influence  is  less  satisfactory  than  is  here  supposed.    Wherr 
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there  is  ignorance,  tliere  may,  and  naturally  will  be,  doubt ;  and, 
where  there  is  doubt,  there  will  not  be  complete  satisfaction.  Its 
whole  force,  however,  is  lent  to  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  but  one 
God.  Against  the  existence  of  two  infinite  Beings  of  opposite  cha- 
racters and  designs,  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerable.  Should  it  be  al- 
leged, that  it  is  no  proof  against  the  existence  of  two  or  more  Infi- 
nite Beings,  of  the  same  character  and  designs,  I  admit  the  allega- 
tion ;  but  observe,  that  the  beings  alleged,  having,  according  to  the 
supposition,  exactly  the  same  knowledge,  disposition,  and  power, 
must,  of  course,  exercise  exactly  the  same  agency ;  and  would, 
therefore,  constitute  but  one  Supreme  Agent,  or  one  God. 

I  will  not  assert,  that  these  argiunents  amount  to  a  demonstra- 
tion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  attended  with  high  pro- 
bability. The  third  of  them,  in  my  view,  cannot  be  shaken.  Uni- 
ted, they  reasonably  require  our  belief  of  one  God  only ;  and  at 
the  same  time  evince,  that  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one, 
is  a  mere  hypothesis,  the  admission  of  which  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
temptible absurdity.     I  shall  now  inquire, 

II.  fVhat  views  Men  have  entertained  of  this  doctrine,  under  tht 
direction  of  Reason, 

In  answer  to  this  inquir}',  it  may  be  observed, 

1  St.  TTiat  all  the  ancient  Mitions,  of  whose  religious  opinions  wt 
have  a  distinct  account,  appear,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  existence, 
to  have  acknowledged  one  God. 

Among  these  nations,  may  be  mentioned  the  Persians,  ISndoos, 
Chinese,  Tartars,  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  Canaanites,  Arabians 
Egyptians,  and  Romans.  Thus  Abimelech,  Pharaoh,  Job,  hjs  three 
friends,  Elihu,  Melchizedeck,  J>tahor,  and  Lahan;  Zerdushi  or  Zo- 
roaster,  Lao  Kiitn,  Confucius,  the  ancient  Brahmans,  the  author  of 
the  Orphic  Hymns,  and  Xuma  Pompilius ;  all  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved m  the  original  and  perfect  Cause  of  all  things.  The  people 
of  the  Tlubaid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  for  a  long  time,  worshipped  this 
God  alone.  From  tnese  facts,  connected  with  many  others,  which 
cannot  now  be  mentioned,  particularly  from  the  fact,  that  Jfoah 
lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  and  that  ^lem 
lived  five  hundred  and  twelve  years,  (according  to  the  chronology, 
which  I  choose  to  adopt^  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  certainty,  that  all 
ancient  Nations  acknowledged  One  God. 

2dly.  All  these  Nations,  and  all  others  with  them,  except  the  Jews, 
some  sooner  and  some  later,  fell  into  the  gross  Idolatry  of  Poly^ 
theism. 

By  the  labours  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Bryant,  it  appears 
to  me  evident,  that  the  polytheistical  system  was  originally  one  and 
the  same.  From  the  united  accounts  of  other  writers  conceniing 
this  subject,  I  am  equally  satisfied,  that  it  continued  to  be  one;  not 
however,  without  many  modifications  and  varieties,  introduced  into 
it  by  superstition,  ignorance,  accident,  caprice,  and  several  other 
causes. 
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This  System,  I  consider,  as  originated  by  that  body  of  men,  who 
followed  Mimrod  into  the  plains  of  Shinar,  and  built  the  tower  of 
Babel;  and  who,  being  principally  descendants  of  Cti^A,  were 
called  Cushites^  through  many  succeeding  generations.  Indeed  a 
part  of  their  descendants,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Habesh^  on 
die  Southwestern  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  call  themselves  by  that 
name,  at  the  present  time.  These  people,  in  consequence  of  their 
dispersion  by  means  of  the  confusion  oi  their  language,  and  of  se- 
veral subsequent  attacks,  made  upon  them  by  the  ucscendants  of 
Shem  and  Japhethy  in  two  successive  instances,  under  the  command 
of  Qudarlaomtr^  and  afterwards  by  the  Egyptians^  were  dispersed 
ultimately  into  Persia^  Hindoostan^  and  the  counti-ies  eastward  of 
it ;  into  Canaan^  ^S^P^^  ^^^  Lesser  Asia,  Thrace,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Wherever  they  went,  they 
spread  their  Poly theistical  Idolatry,  which  in  this  manner  ultimately 
filled  the  World.  The  Confusion  of  Tongues  I  place  four  hundred 
and  eleven  years  after  the  Deluge. 

From  these  two  facts,  compared,  I  deduce  this  important  doc- 
trine ;  that  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  was,  among  all  ancient  Na* 
tionsj  derived  in  fact  from  traditionary  instruction  ;  atid  that  the  only 
result  of  such  investigations,  as  the  Reason  of  Man  entered  into  con- 
cerning this  subject,  was  either  Polytheism  or  Atheism.  While  this 
traditionary  instruction  was  conveyed,  and  received,  without  mix- 
ture, Mankind  acknowledged  and  worshipped  Jehovah,  the  living 
and  true  God.  But,  so  soon  as  the  tradition  became  corrupted,  the 
knowlecike  and  worship  of  the  true  God  became  corrupted  also, 
and  by  cteerees  vanished.  Traces  of  both,  indeed,  remained  for 
perioos,  differing  in  different  Nations ;  but  their  perfection  was  lost 
and  forgotten. 

The  nearer  we  approach  to  Xoah,  the  nearer  we  invariably 
come  to  the  pure  and  perfect  character,  the  unperplezed  know- 
ledge, and  the  unblemished  worship,  of  Jehovah.  The  failher 
we  recede  from  this  Patriarch,  the  aeepcr  we  find  ourselves  regu- 
larly ainldng  into  the  abyss  of  Polytheism.  Were  the  Unity  and 
Pemction  of  God  inferred  by  Reason  from  tlie  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  this  progress  would  of  course  be  inverted.  The 
traditimiary  state  would  be  the  state  of  obscurity,  imperfection,  and 
error;  because,  then,  Men  reasoned  less,  and  believed  upon  author- 
ity more.  As  Philosophy  advanced,  and  Investigations  multiplied ; 
as  the  subject  was  more  frequently  taken  up  in  form,  and  profess- 
edly examined,  and  discussed ;  the  proofs  of  the  Unity  and  Per- 
fection of  God  would  be  accumulated;  and  the  knowledge  of 
tUs  ^reat  subject  rendered,  progressively,  more  cleai-,  certain,  and 
unobjectionable.  The  fact,  however,  has  been  uniformly  contrary 
to  this  representation.  As  Tradition  has  declined,  this  knowlryige 
has  declined  with  it.  As  it  has  been  corrupted,  the  knowledge  has 
been  corrupted:  where  it  has  been  lost,  the  knowledge  has  been 
also  lost. 

Vol.  I.  .16 
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The  origin  of  Polytheism,  is  found  in  human  reasonings  only. 
In  Asia  and  in  Europe  alike,  Philosophy  has  devised,  extended, 
and  established,  this  miserable  system ;  and,  as  Philosophy  has 
been  advanced,  the  errors  of  Polytheism  have  been  enhanced  and 
multiplied,  or  have  terminated  in  Atheism.  In  the  most  flourishing 
state  of  Philosophy  in  Greece^  Rome^  ^iyP^t  P^^sia^  and  Hmdoosian^ 
Polytheism  has  been  the  most  absurd,  its  errors  the  most  numerous, 
and  its  worship  the  most  abominable.  The  doctrines  of  the  Anu* 
rican  Savages  concemmg  God,  Religion,  and  Duty,  are  far  less 
perplexed,  censurable,  and  ridiculous,  than  those  oi  these  learned 
Countries.  Nor  were  their  own  doctrines  in  any  measure  deserv- 
ing of  such  severe  condemnation  before,  as  at,  and  after,  the  pre- 
valence of  their  Philosophy.  Atheism  appears  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  Philosophy  alone.  If  we  except  the  Bos-jesmatu,  the 
lowest  and  most  persecuted  people  of  Caffraria,  and  more  unable, 
and  unlikelv,  to  preserve  traditionary  knowledge  than  any  other 
Nation  in  the  World,  (and  concerning  even  these  there  is  doubt) 
and  if  vre  add  to  them  the  other  Caffres,  there  is  no  solid  reason  to 
believe,  that  Atheism  was  ever  adopted  by  plain,  unlearned  men, 
or  admitted  by  the  exercise  of  conmion  sense.  Nor,  if  we  allow 
this  people  to  be  ignorant  of  a  Qod,  is  it  true,  that  they  have  adopt- 
ed Atheism.  Their  Ancestors  may  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
and  they  may  not  have  recovered  it.  But  Atheism  is  a  thing  totally 
diverse  from  the  mere  want  of  the  knowledge  of  a  God.  it  is  the 
disbelief  and  rejection  of  God,  after  the  idea^  and  the  character,  of 
God^  have  been  presented  to  the  mind^  and  proof s  famished  &f  his  ex- 
istence.  Atheism,  in  this  its  proper  sense,  has  probably  never 
been  adopted  by  plain,  unlettered  men.  But,  in  tnis  sense,  it  has 
been  originated,  defended,  and  glorified  in,  by  many  sects  of  Phi- 
losophers, in  many  aees,  and  in  many  countries. 

To  the  account,  which  I  have  here  given,  of  the  result  of  hu- 
man reasonings  on  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  it  may  perhaps  be 
objected,  that  Pythagoras^  Thales,  Socrates^  Plato^  and  Aristotle, 
held,  and  taught,  the  doctrine  of  one  God.  I  admit  the  assertion 
with  some  qualifications ;  but  deny,  that  it  is  any  objection  to  what 
I  have  said.  It  is  well  known,  that  Pythagoras  and  TTuileSj  the 
founders  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  sects  of  Philosophy,  were  the  parents 
of  all  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that 
these  two  men  founded  their  doctrines,  concerning  subjects  of  this 
nature,  chiefly  on  traditions,  which  they  collected  from  different 
nations  with  intense  assiduity.  Pythagoras,  particularly,  travelled 
in  quest  of  information  in  Theology  and  Morals  into  Egypt,  Judea, 
Babylon,  Persia,  and  Hindoostan.  Of  this  we  are  directly  informed 
by  Jamblichus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Porphyry  ^  flftid,  also,  by 
Hinioo  records,  now  in  being.  Porphyry  particularly  declares,  that 
he  resided  seven  years  on  Mount  Carmel.  Thales,  also,  whose 
mother  was  a  Phenician  woman,  travelled  into  Syria,  Phenicia,  and 
probably  into  Judea^    Some  of  the  followers  of  these  distinguished 
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men,  adhered  more,  some  less,  and  others  not  at  all,  to  (ho  systein 
of  doctrines,  and  the  scheme  of  philosophizing,  which  they  pursued. 
Those,  who  adhered  most  to  their  doctrines,  and  the  traditions  on 
which  they  were  founded,  entertained  the  most  coirect  and  dofon- 
aibie  opinions  concerning  God.  Those,  who  wandered  farthest 
firom  them,  entertained  the  most  erroneous  opinions.  Plato  nnd 
Socrates  were  of  the  former  class ;  and  Aristotle  of  the  latter.  Plato 
resided  twelve  years  in  Egypt,  where  he  conversed  extensively  with 
both  Egyptians  and  Jews.  In  different  parts  of  his  writings  ne  has 
abundantly  taught  us,  that  his  best  doctrines  were  derived  from 
traditions,  holden  by  Barbarians,  or  foreigners ;  of  whom  he  de- 
clares, in  one  place,  that  "  they  were  more  ancient  than  the  Greeks. 
and  lived  nearer  to  the  Gods.'^  But  even  he,  and  his  master  So- 
crates,  when  they  left  their  traditionary  knowledge,  began  to  wan- 
der from  truth ;  and  taught  a  collection  of  idle  dreams,  which  they 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Philosophy.  The  correctness  of  some 
oftheir  doctrines,  therefore,  furnishes  not  the  least  objection  against 
the  observations  which  I  have  made. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  in  asserting  the  results  of  Rea- 
son, on  this  subject,  to  be  what  I  have  said,  I  lower  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  Reason  to  a  degree  beneath  what  Candour  and 
Justice  will  warrant ;  and  in  a  manner  discordant  with  the  very  ac- 
count, which  I  have  given,  concerning  this  subject,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  present  discourse- 
In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  account, 
which  I  have  here  given,  is  a  mere  recital  of  a  matter  of  fact ; 
namely,  of  what  Reason  has  actually  done  n-lative  to  this  drxrtrine: 
and  not  an  explication  of  what  Reason  is  able  to  do.  With  this 
subject  I  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  Still  I  cannot  b'lt  observe, 
that,  when  we  appeal  to  Reason  as  a  guide  in  subjects  of  Theolo- 
,  its  true  character,  as  such  a  guide,  can  be  estimated  only  by 
e  decisions,  which  it  has  actually  made.  A  man  n.a.sonin;^,  :ih  hf 
actually  is,  under  the  real  influence  of  his  passions,  preju'Jires,;jnd 
biasses,  and  not,  as  he  might  be,  diveste<J  of  th^m, exhibits  hin  true 
character  as  a  reasoning  i>eing.  and  the  ^^tual  extent,  an/J  f/ower. 
of  his  Reason.  This  obsen'ation  is  equally  true  of  all  men.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  look  only  at  what  Reason  h^s  actually  done,  to 
leam  what  it  can  be  expected  to  do. 

.  J¥hether  I  have  exhibited  Reason  in  a  more  di^^vlvajiUg^ou- 
E^t  than  is  just.  I  will  leave  my  Audi':nre  to  jud^e,  afiz-r  I  hav* 
recited  a  verj'  few.  out  of  the  eri'lU-ss  multittj'ie  of  al/»i'irditief, 
taught  by  Philosophy.  The  lhr*;«:*  ^rrat  ar;.^iinierit>s  of  OrtUuM 
Lueanus.  jiristotl*.  an  J  the  modem  Flatomtti,  'dfpuLKX  the  Crea'ion 
of  the  Wo.ld.  ar  v 

1st*  It  is  ineonctnooh.  thai  thing t  >h/iild  ^7^r  hn^:  h^^n  in  any 
ofAer  state,  than  that  in  which  tluy  art. 

'  ctiliiagiMt't  Onfi&e<  ^m^ 
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J(il\ .   There  is  no  other  wat/  of  Production^  but  getieratiotu 
Jdly.  God  is  not  a  free  agent ;  but  produced  the  World  by  a  nt' 
ft  y  sit  If  of  Mature, 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  a  falsehood ;  and,  if  it  were  true« 
would  be  ridiculously  alleged ;  because  it  cannot  in  the  remotest 
manner  affect  the  point  in  question. 

The  second  is  a  mere  assumption,  taken  gratuitously  from  the 
birth  and  progress  of  Vegetables  and  Animals  ;  and  might  with  the 
same  propriety  be  employed  to  prove,  that  men  could  aever  exist, 
unless  they  had  been  originally  planted  in  the  ground,  and  sprang 
up  under  the  nutritive  innuence  of  the  Earth,  Rain,  and  Sunshine. 
Yet  Ocellus  was  so  satisfied  of  it,  that  he  believed  the  Earth  to 
have  been  thus  generated;  to  have  ^rown  from  an  infontine  to  an 
adult  size ;  and  to  be  destined  to  decline,  and  dissolve,  like  an  ani- 
mal body;  and  all  this,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  main  [Hrinciple, 
the  eternity  of  the  World.  Aristotle^  who  derived  his  doctrines  on 
this  subject  from  Ocellus,  supposed,  that,  if  the  first  matter  were 
not  created,  it  must  have  been  generated  by  some  preceding  mat- 
ter ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum ;  not  perceiving,  that  he  was  here 
tracliing  a  self-contramction,  for  sound  Philosophy.  Plaio  taudit 
ihot  TXi],  or  the  Chaos,  was  the  source  of  moral  evil;  and  in  mis 
opinion  was  followed  by  a  multitude  of  others.  These  doctrines, 
taught  by  Philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  will,  I  presume,  exonerate 
rne  from  this  charge,  but  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  specimens  of  a 
similar  nature,  1  will  only  add  to  them  that  memorable  declara- 
(ion  of  Cicero;  Nihil  tam  absurdum,  quod  non  dixerit  aliquis  Phi- 
losophonim,*  With  respect  to  that  paurt  of  the  objection,  that  my 
own  observations  are  discordant,  I  answer,  that  undler  the  first  head 
of  discourse,  I  have  alleged  such  arguments,  as  we,  possessed  of 
:ill  the  advantages  derived  from  Revelation,  are  enaoled  to  gain 
iVom  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  We  already  know 
I  he  existence  and  character  of  God.  These  were  the  very  points 
in  question  with  the  philosophers,  whom  I  have  named.  The  Re- 
velation, to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  knowledge,  has  also  en- 
abled us  to  reason  on  these  subjects  in  a  manner,  which  was  im- 
possible to  them,  great  as  their  abilities  were.  The  arguments, 
which  I  have  alleged,  therefore,  except  perhaps  the  last,  were 
probably  never  thought  of  by  these  men.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know, 
that  the  third  of  them  is  found  in  any  book  whatever. 

3dly.  J^o  nation^  which  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  one  God  derived 
from  tradition,  has  been  ever  known  to  regain  it,  unless  by  the  aid  of 
Revelation, 

The  Ancients  plainly  derived  this  knowledge  fix)m  J>loah;  and, 
when  they  had  lost  it,  fell,  universally,  into  hopeless  Polytheism. 
Nor  is  there  a  single  exception  to  the  remark,  that,  whenever  Re- 
yelation  has  not  revived  this  knowledge,  mankind  remain  Polythe- 
ists  to  the  present  hour. 

^  Cicero  de  Nat  Deomm. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  JewSj  Christians, 
MohammeAins,  and  Infidels^  have  derived  this  knowledge  wholly 
firom  the  Scriptures. 

4thly«  JVb  account  exists  of  any  individual,  who  by  the  mere  exer- 
eise  Of  his  Reason  discovered  the  existence  of  one  God. 

Inunense  multitudes  of  great  and  learned  men  have,  in  different 
a^^es,  employed  themselves  laboriously  in  speculations  of  a  theolo- 
ncal  nadire.  Had  any  one  of  them  made  the  discovery  in  ques- 
tion ;  an  event  so  important,  so  new,  so  singular,  so  honourable, 
coold  not  have  been^unnoticed,  or  unrecorded,  amid  thousands  of 
cEsGOVcries,  of  infinitely  less  consequence  and  distinction,  carefully 
treasured  up  in  the  volumes  of  History.  In  truth,  the  idea  of  one 
perfect  Goa  is  neither  so  obvious,  nor  so  pleasing,  to  such  minds  as 
ours, as,  when  once  lost,  to  be  with  any  probability  ever  recovered 
again  by  the  mere  efforts  of  Reason.  When  known,  and  admitted. 
by  the  early  descendants  of  Xoah,  it  was  soon  lost ;  and  without 
the  direct  aid  of  succeeding  Revelation,  would  have  been  lost  for 
ever.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Israelites  wandered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  jniesence  of  the  Shekinah,  and  the  awful  denunciations  of 
their  prophets,  continually  fiilfilled  before  them ;  notwithstanding 
the  wonoerfol  miracles,  which  they  beheld,  and  the  terrible  punish- 
ments which  they  suffered,  ahnost  yearly,  into  Polytheism  and  Idola- 
try. Such  a  God,  as,  when  known  by  us,  we  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  worship ;  a  God,  whom  we  do  not  like  to  retain 
in  our  knowledge  ;  we  cannot  be  supposed,  with  any  probability,  to 
seek  after,  when  unknown ;  nor  to  search  with  earnestness  for  ar- 
guments to  prove  his  being,  or  perfections. 

III.  I  shall  now  inquire,  what  has  been  the  influence  of  Revelation 
an  the  reception,  and  continuance,  of  this  doctrine. 

On  this  sulject  I  observe 

IsU  TTuU  God  revealeth  himself  to  Adam,  and  to  the  succeeding 
Pairiardks,  dawn  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

2dly*  Jit  the  written  Revelation,  begun  by  Moses,  and  completed  by 
the  succeeding  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the  existence  of  the  one  perfect 
God  is  declared  by  himself  in  every  manner,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end;  and  made  the  foundation  of  all  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
ordinances,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Volume. 

3dly.  TTiis  doctrine  is  directly  attested  by  a  great  variety  of  mira- 
cluy  wrought,  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  as  testimonies  to  this 
truth. 

4thly«  All  the  declarations,  of  this  import,  are  proved  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Testifier,  as  un/olded  in  the  works  of  Creation  and 
FroouZmce. 

5tlily.  7%e  same  declarations  are  evinced  to  be  true  by  the  charac' 
ter  of  the  Testifier,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures. 

On  this  Character  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  particularly 
hereafter.  At  the  present  time,  I  can  only  observe  summarily, 
that  it  is  evinced  by  the  perfect  accordance  of  his  declarations 
with  facts : 
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Of  his  promises,  with  his  performance  of  them : 

Of  his  predictions,  with  their  iulfihnent ; 

Of  his  precepts,  with  absolute  rectitude ;  and 

Of  his  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  can  be  examined  by  us,  with 
truth. 

It  is  also  illustrated,  in  a  glorious  manner,  by  the  perfect  holiness 
of  the  scheme  of  worship  prescribed,  and  of  the  system  of  Pro- 
vidence recorded. 

In  all  these  several  ways,  one  Eternal,  self-existent^  immutable, 
and  perfect  Jehovah,  is  direcdy  and  abundantly  declared  on  the 
one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  all  Gods,  beside  him, are  proved  with 
the  same  evidence  to  be  false  and  imaginary.  The  character,  given 
of  this  great  and  awful  Being,  is  such,  as  to  banish  from  the  mind 
the  remotest  suspicion  of  a  second ;  even  if  a  second  were  not  di- 
rectly denied.  All  perfections  are  ascribed  to  him;  and  all  things 
declared  to  proceed  from  him,  and  to  be  under  his  absolute  controL 
The  Universe  is  exhibited  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  him,  as 
holden  in  existence  and  harmony  by  nis  hand,  and  as  formed  to  be 
the  instrument  of  his  ^lory. 

This  evidence,  furnished  by  Revelation  of  the  Unity  6[  God, 
is  such,  that  it  preserved  this  doctrine  among  the  Patriarchs;  and 
in  spite  of  all  their  tendencies  to  Idolatry,  continued  it  among  tbe 
Jews^  till  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  after  that  event,  esta- 
blished it  beyond  a  question.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
Canon,  there  has  been,  among  those,  who  have  acknowledged  its 
divine  origin,  scarcely  a  debate  on  the  subject ;  Christians,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  gross  Heretics,  wlio  never  deserved  the 
name  of  Christians,  having  with  a  single  voice  acknowledged,  and 
worshipped,  the  one  Jehovah,  the  only  living  and  true  God.  They 
have  not  probably  regarded  these  arguments,  as  amounting  to  a 
logical  demonstration ;  but  they  have  justly  regarded  them,  as  re- 
moving every  rational  doubt,  and  as  furnishing  them,  when  coming 
to  God^  with  an  immoveable  foundation  for  believing  with  full  as- 
surance, that  he  is^  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  all  them  that  dili- 
gently  seek  him. 

Two  REMARKS  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 

1st.  This  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  strongly  exhibits  the  wtck* 
edness  of  Mankind. 

The  one  perfect  God  was  anciendy,  and  fully,  known  to  all  Na- 
tions ;  and  has  been,  since,  often  declared  to  a  great  part  of  the 
habitable  World.  Yet  sin^Iar,  solemn,  and  interesting,  as  this 
great  object  is,  and  impossible  as  it  seems,  that  it  should  be  lost  by 
any  man,  wiio  has  once  possessed  it,  it  has  still  been  wantonly  for- 
gotten, or  wilfully  rejected,  by  tlie  great  m^ss  of  mankind.  In  the 
place  of  Jehovah  have  been  substituted  Gods  innumerable,  sinful, 
I  stupid,  blind,  deaf,  and  dead ;  and  these  have  been  zealously  wor- 
^  shipped  in  preference  to  the  glorious  Creator  of  all  things.  Man 
has  made  his  Gods,  and  then  prostrated  himself  before  them. 
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The  true  and  only  reason  of  this  conduct  is,  that  men  loved  not 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge*  No  higher  proof  of  Corruption 
can  be  given  than  this.  God  is  infinitely  excellent  and  lovely. 
A  good  mind  naturally  re^rds  him  as  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  all  other  objects ;  and  delights  to  contemplate,  love,  and  obey 
him,  in  entire  preference  to  all  other  enjoyments.  A  gross  and 
guilty  mind,  therefore,  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apostacy  and  rebel* 
hon.  The  degree  of  this  guilt  is  strongly  seen  in  the  completeness 
of  the  Apostacy.  God  ms  been  totally  banished ;  and  creatures, 
totally  opposite  to  him  in  every  attribute,  have  been  worshipped  in 
his  steacL  Thus  the  mind  has  loved  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from 
its  lllaker ;  and  not  only  refused  its  proper  love  and  homage  to 
him,  but  rendered  them  to  the  vilest  and  most  unworthy  of  his 
creatures. 

2dly.  FVom  the  observations  made  in  this  discourse^  appears^  in 
the  strongest  lights  the  necessity  of  Revelation. 

Revemtion,  as  I  have  shown,  originally  began,  and  has  always 
continued,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God  in  the  world. 
This  is  infinitely  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  most 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  Man.  From  God, 
all  the  good,  which  will  ever  be  enjoyed,  must  be  derived.  But 
no  permanent  or  solid  good  can  be  expected  from  him,  unless  he 
be  pleased.  To  be  pleased,  he  must  be  obeyed,  and  to  be  obeyed, 
he  most  be  known.  But  without  revelation  he  has  never  been 
known  in  this  World.  Thus  to  the  attainment  of  permanent  and 
solid  good.  Revelation  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  infinitely 
important. 

j|^  knre  of  God,  also,  is  wholly  built  on  the  knowledge  of  his 
existence  and  character.  But  the  love  of  God  is  the  best  of  all 
characteristics,  the  foundation  of  all  other  good,  and  in  itself  the 
best  good.  Thus,  in  order  to  our  moral  and  natural  good,  to  our 
holiness  and  happiness  alike.  Revelation  is  supremely  necessary 
to  Man.* 

*  See  iham  nibjects  further  pursaed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Second  Command- 
ment. 
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ATTRIBUTES    OF   GOD ETKRNITT   AND   IMMUTABILITY   OP   OOD< 


Psalm  cii.  24 — 21 lutid,  0  my  God^  Take  me  not  away  in  the  mUti  ofmydayt: 

thy  yeart  are  thnmghoMt  aU  generationt.  Of  old  katt  thou  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Earth  ;  and  the  Heavent  are  the  work  of  thy  handi.  They  shall  peria^  but 
thou  thalt  endure;  yea^  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garmoni;  a»  a  vottmo 
thall  thou  change  them,  and  they  thaU  be  changed:  But  thou  art  the  tome,  and  thy 
yeari  diall  have  no  end. 

In  the  preceding  discourses,  I  have  evinced,  by  such  argu- 
ments, as  appear  to  me  conclusive,  the  existence  of  God  ^  considered 
the  objections  and  schemes  of  Atheism  and  the  influence  of  those 
schemes  on  the  understanding,  heart,  and  life,  of  Man,  compared 
vnih  that  of  the  Christian  System,  and  examined  the  manntr,  in 
which  the  Unity  of  God  is  presented  to  us  by  Reason,  and  by  Revekh 
tion.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  such  attributes  of  this  great 
emd  glorious  being,  as  demand  a  particidar  discussion*  ThosC) 
which  naturally  cmim  our  first  attention,  are  At^  Eternity  and  hv- 
mutability  ;  sujbjects  so  intimately  connected,  as  to  be  most  advan- 
tageously considered  together,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them 
in  the  text. 

After  a  series  of  discouraging  and  distressing  thoughts  on  his 
own  troubles,  and  repeated  supplications  to  G(kI  for  deliverance ; 
and  after  various  hopes,  and  predictions,  of  the  kindness  of  God 
to  himself,  and  to  the  Church,  recited  in  the  context ;  the  Psafinist 
takes  up  his  final  consolation  in  the  perfections,  particularly  in  the 

f)Ower,  wisdom,  goodness,  eternity,  and  immutability  of  his  Creator, 
n  the  text,  these  are  exhibited,  as  certain  proof,  that  the  children 
0^  God  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  their  seed  be  established  before  kirn* 
In  the  sublime  language  of  this  divine  writer,  the  foundation  of  the 
Earth  and  the  formation  of  the  Heavens  are  presented  to  us,  as 
the  handiwork  of  Jehovah  ;  who  is  considered  as  building  the 
Universe,  a§^  a  man  erects  his  own  habitation.  With  no  less  mag- 
nificence is  the  same  wonderful  Agent  represented,  as  taking  these 
Heavens  and  folding  them  up  as  a  decayed  garment  is  folded  by 
its  owner ;  and  laying  them  aside,  as  useless  to  any  future  purpose. 
In  this  imagery  there  is  obviously  a  direct  reference  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things ;  when  the  present  Heavens  and  Elarth,  being 
set  on  Jtre,  shall  bedissolved,andjlee  away;  andno  place  be  found  for 
them  any  more.  Mutable  in  their  own  nature,  and  destined  to  tem- 
porary purposes  only,  they  will  be  continued  while  their  use  con- 
tinues, and  then  perish  for  ever.  To  this  changing  character  of 
even  these  great  and  splendid  works  of  his  hands,  the  Psalmist 
stuflionsly  contrasts  the  character  of  God.     They  shall  perish^  but 
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thou  shah  endure  ;  yea^  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment^ 
and  as  a  vesture  shalt  tliou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed : 
but  thou  art  the  same  ;  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 

In  these  words,  is  presented  to  us,  not  only  a  direct  assertion,  but 
a  highly  poetical,  sublime,  and  glorious  exhibition,  of  the  Eternity 
and  Immutability  of  God  ;  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the 
contrast,  which  it  forms  to  the  vanishing  character  of  these  great 
woi'ks  of  his  hands.  The  passage  is  inaced  declared  by  the  Apos- 
tle Pauly  to  be  a  description  of  the  character,  and  agency,  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  person  in  the  divine  Trinity.  But 
to  us,  who  regard  Christ  as  bemg  unquestionably  God,  it  has  ex- 
actly the  same  import,  as  if  applied  to  the  Father,  or  to  the  God- 
head at  lai^e.  in  this  light  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  it ;  and 
proceed,  under  its  guidance,  to  examine  these  illustrious  attributes 
of  the  Creator. 

I.  God  is  Eternal;  or,  tn  other  words,  his  existence  is  without 
beginning,  or  end. 

Of  this  doctrine  the  text  is  a  direct  assertion,  and  therefore  a 
complete  proof:  but  it  is  only  one,  among  a  vast  multitude  of  such 
assertions  in  the  Scriptures.  No  attribute  of  God  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  declared,  more  variously  recited,  or  more  universally 
diffused,  throughout  the  sacred  pases.  In  the  very  first  verse  of 
Genesis  it  is  said.  In  the  beginning  Gad  created  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth.  He  existed,  therefore,  before  the  beginning  of  created 
things ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  everlasting.  In  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Apocalypse,  Chiist  solemnly  declares  this  character  of  him- 
self :  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  saith  he,  the  beginning  and  the  end* 
ing,  the  first  and  the  last.  In  the  xc.  Psalm,  and  2d.  verse,  the 
divine  writer  exclaims,  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or 
ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  Earth,  and  the  World,  even  from  Ever* 
lusiingto  Everlasting,  thou  art  God.  I  lift  my  hand  to  Heaven,  says 
God,  Deut.  xxxii.  and  40th,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever.  I  am;  (b^t 
is,  I  exist  alike  in  all  times  and  places,  in  Eternity  and  Immensity. 
Jehovah  and  Jah :  that  is.  Existence  illimitable  by  space  or  du- 
ration; are,  you  well  know,  the  peculiar  and  incommunicable 
names  of  the  Godhead ;  in  accordance  with  wtiich  the  Eternal  God, 
and  the  Everlasting  God,  are  current  Phraseology  of  the  Scriptures. 
From  this  source,  then,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  adduce  any  fur- 
ther proofs  of  the  doctrine. 

To  this  full  evidence  from  the  Scriptures,  Reason  subjoins  her 
fkdiest  attestations.  That  God  existed  before  all  things,  has  been 
heretofore,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  proved.  The  Universe  was 
plainly  derived  from  him,  the  first  or  original  Cause.  Consequently 
he  was  uncaused,  underived,  and,  of  course,  from  Eternity,  or  with- 
out beginning. 

That  God  will  for  ever  exist  is  plain,  also,  from  Reason,  beyond 
dispute.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to  terminate  his  own  existence. 
Wirhout  insisting  on  the  natural  impossibility  of  this  fact,  it  may  be 
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safely  asserted  to  be  morally  impossible*  The  Being,  who  has  all 
good  in  his  power,  possession,  and  enjoyment,  must  be  infinitely 
delighted  with  perpetual  life,  or  existence.  The  contemplation  of 
his  perfections,  designs,  and  works,  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
eternally  the  supreme  good  of  the  Universe,  the  manifestation  of 
his  infinite  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness,  to  the  intelligent  system, 
for  ever  rising,  enlarging,  and  improving,  and  the  complete  assu- 
rance, that  all  his  pleasure  will  be  accomplished,  constitute  at  once 
an  aggregate  of  happiness,  which  must  be  regarded  by  him  with 
immense  complacency,  and  render  his  existence  infimtely  desi- 
rable in  his  own  eyes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  creatures  can  in  no  way 
affect  the  existence,  or  the  happiness,  of  God ;  for,  being  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  him,  they  can  be,  and  do^  nothing,  but  what  he 
permits.  From  these  consicfcrations  it  is  plain,  that  God  must  con* 
timie  to  exist  for  ever. 

II.  God  is  immviahle. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  is  subject  to  no  change  in  his  manner 
of  bleing,  his  perfections,  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  or  deteimi- 
nations. 

This  doctrine,  also,  is  directly  asserted  in  the  text.  They  wkaU 
be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same.  It  is  also  declared  in  various 
other  passages  of  the  Scriptures:  /  am  the  Lord;  I  change  not. 
Mai.  hi.  6.  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  a6ove, 
and  Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights^  with  whom  is  no  variO' 
blenessy  neither  shadow  of  turning*  Jam.  i.  17.  Jes%AS  Christy  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day^  and  for  ever.  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

In  these  passages  we  are  taught,  not  only  that  there  is  no 
change  in  God  ;  but  no  variableness ;  no  capacity  or  possibiliiy  of 
change. 

Of  this  doctrine,  also.  Reason  furnishes  to  him,  who  admits  the 
existence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause  of  all  things,  an  absolute  demon- 
stration. God  gave  being  to  all  things.  Of  course  he  contrived 
them  all.  Evei^  being,  and  every  event,  which  has  been,  is,  or 
will  be,  together  with  all  their  qualities  and  operations,  existed  in 
his  mind ;  or,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  David,  were  writttn  m 
his  book,  and  what  day  they  should  be  fashioned,  when,  cls  yet,  there 
was  none  of  them.*  They  can,  therefore,  furnish  to  him  not  a  sin- 
gle new  thought,  or  idea.  His  thoughts  were  the  cause  of  these 
beings  and  events.  They,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  his 
thoughts.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  neither  from  himself,  nor  firom 
his  creatures,  can  God  receive  a  single  new  thought.  But,  if  no 
change  can  exist  in  his  thoughts,  it  is  obvious,  that  none  can  exist 
in  his  desires,  designs,  or  determinations.  New  desires  must  be 
originated,  and  new  designs  and  determinations  formed,  if  they 
should  exist  at  all,  in  consequence  of  some  now  viows  of  the  Min  i. 
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in  which  they  exist ;  some  change  in  the  object  viewed ;  or  in  the 
manner,  in  which  the  mind  regaras  the  object.  As  all  the  works 
of  God  are  thus  proved  to  have  been,  according  to  the  declaration 
of  St.  James^  Acts  xv.  18,  knozcn  unto  him  from  the  beginning  ^  it 
is  evident,  that  no  such  change  is  possible  to  him.  His  desires, 
designs,  and  determinations,  must,  therefore,  be  precisely  the  .same 
for  ever. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  Eternity  of  God 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that,  which  is  ascribed  to  created, 
fMLrticularly  to  Intelligent,  beines.  The  Scriptures  attribute  Eter- 
nity in  a  certain  sense  to  Angels  and  Men ;  out  this  is  wholly  un- 
like the  Eternity  of  God.  All  creatures  change  incessantly  ;  and 
no  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  duration,  but  that  of  a  continual 
succession  of  changes.  Their  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  and 
detenninations^  together  with  their  existence,  are,  and  can  be,  no 
other  than  a  continued  series  of  changes.  God,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  subject  of  the  least  possible  change. 
His  Eternity  is,  of  course,  all  one  present  time.  To  him  there  is 
no  past,  and  no  future ;  nothing  old,  and  nothing  new ;  nothing 
gone,  and  nothing  to  come.  Past  and  future  are  modes  of  created 
existence  only ;  and  have  no  application,  no  possible  reference,  to 
the  Creator. 

This  glorious  and  sublime  truth,  though  thus  demonstrated  by 
Reason,  seems  to  have  been  first  and  alone  communicated  by  Re- 
velation* One  dat/y  saith  St.  Peter,  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
yearsj  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Apostle  does  not 
here  speak,  as  he  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  speak,  in  com- 
parative, but  in  absolute,  language.  He  does  not  declare,  that, 
because  the  Eternity  of  God  is  such  an  amazing  duration,  a  thou- 
sand years  will  be  so  lost  in  this  abyss,  as  to  be  comparatively  the 
same  thing  with  one  day.  On  the  coutrar}',  he  intended  to  declare 
what  he  actually  declares ;  that  a  thousand  years  arc  to  Go^l  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  with  one  day.  In  his  existence  there  is  no 
long,  nor  short,  duration ;  nothing  fleeting ;  nothing  successive/ 
HSs  duraiian  is  a  mere  and  eternal  Now.  In  our  own  existence, 
the  clearest  resemblance  to  the  duration  of  God  is  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  single,  present  moment  of  our  being ;  without 
taking  at  all  into  view  the  succession  even  of  that,  which  inmicdi- 
atdy  follows. 

This  doctrine  is,  also,  most  sublime  Iv  exhibited  in  that  hingular 
declaration  of  Isaiah,  Thus  saith  the  High  ami  Lofty  Ove,  thai 
inhaUteth  Eternity,  that  is.  He,  who  fills  Eternity  at  once ;  who  in- 
habits it,  just  as  he  also  inhabits  Immeasiiy.  As  he  in  present  in 
all  the  regions  of  Inmiensity  at  once ;  and  doch  not  come  from  the 
West,  pass  by  the  present  pUice  of  our  existence,  and  go  to  tlie 
E^  -  so  he  fills  Eternity  at  once ;  and  does  not  come  from  tlie 
Pbst,  go  by  the  Present,  and  enter  the  Future. 

The  same  Iraiiscendeiitly  glorious  mode  of  existence  is  alHo  « ulv 
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limely  indicated  in  the  incommunicable  names  of  God,  I  am,  and 
Jehovah  ;  that  is,  Existence,  present  in  every  place,  and  through 
every  period  of  duration,  alike. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  great  and  glorious  a  character  of  God  is  presented  to 
us  by  these  perfections. 

Before  the  Mountains  were  brought  forth^  or  ever  he  had  formed 
the  Earth  and  the  Worlds  even  from  everlasting  to  everlastings  he  is 
God.  Possessed  of  perfect  excellence,  contemplating  with  Infinite 
complacency  his  glorious  attributes,  and  containing  in  himself  a 
boundless  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  every  thing  great 
and  desirable,  he  saw,  diat  it  was  becoming  his  character  to  un- 
fold his  perfections,  and  communicate  his  goodne^  to  an  endless 
and  innumerable  race  of  beings.  From  an  Infinite  neight,  he  took 
a  survey  of  the  immeasurable  vast  of  possible  beings  ;  and  in  an 
expansion  without  limits,  but  desolate  and  wild,  where  nothing  was, 
called  into  existence  with  a  word  the  countless  multitude  of  Worlds, 
with  all  their  various  furniture.  With  his  own  hand  he  lighted  up 
at  once  innumerable  suns,  and  rolled  around  them  innumerable 
worlds.  All  these  he  so  dispersed,  and  arranged,  as  that  all  re* 
ceived-  light,  and  warmth,  and  life,  and  comfort ;  and  all,  at  the 
same  time,  he  stored,  and  adorned,  with  a  rich  and  unceasing  va- 
riety of  beautv  and  magnificence,  and  with  the  most  suitable  means 
of  virtue  and  happiness.  Throughout  his  vast  empire,  he  sur- 
rounded his  throne  w^ith  Intelligent  creatures,  to  fill  the  immense 
and  perfect  scheme  of  being,  which  originally  existed  with  infinite 
splendour  in  his  own  incomprehensible  Mind.  Independent  of  all 
possible  beings  and  events,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  this  Universe, 
unchanged,  and  incapable  of  change,  amid  all  the  successions, 
tossings,  and  tumults,  by  which  it  is  agitated.  When  empires  are 
overthrown,  or  Angels  fall ;  when  Suns  are  extinguished,  and  Sys- 
tems return  to  their  original  nothing ;  he  is  equally  impassive  and 
unmoved  as  when  sparrows  expire,  or  the  hairs  fall  from  our  heads. 
Nothing  can  happen,  nothing  can  be  done,  beyond  his  expectation, 
or  without  his  permission.  P^othing  can  frustrate  his  designs,  and 
nothing  disappoint,  or  vary,  his  purposes.  All  things,  beside  him, 
change,  and  fluctuate  without  ceasing.  Events  exist,  and  vanish. 
Beings  rise,  and  expire.  But  his  own  existence,  the  thoughts 
which  he  entertains,  the  desires  which  he  admits,  the  purposes 
which  he  forms,  are  the  same  yesterday ^  to-day ^  and  for  ever. 
Throughout  the  coming  vast  of  Eternity,  also,  and  the  boundless 
tracts  of  Immensity,  he  sees  with  serene  complacency  his  own 

f)erfect  purposes  aaily  and  invariably  advancing,  with  a  regular 
ulfilment,  towards  their  absolute  completion.  In  its  own  place,  in 
its  own  time,  and  in  its  own  manner,  each  exists  in  exact  obedience 
to  his  order,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  his  choice.    Moching 
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ngers,  nothing  hastens :  but  A/5  counsel  exactly  stands^  and  ali 
is  pleasure  will  be  precisely  accomplished, 

2aly.  HozD  necessary  are  these  attribulcs  to  the  character  of  God, 
B  the  Rider  of  all  things. 

By  his  Eternity  this  glorious  Being  is  always  in  existence,  to  know 
nd  to  bring  to  pass,  to  approve,  or  to  condemn,  to  reward,  or  to 
unish,  whatever  he  pleases,  and  whatever  is  done  by  his  Intel- 
gent  creatures.  As  an  Eternal  Being,  only,  can  he  form  plans  of 
zistence  and  administration,  which  shall  extend  through  Eternity, 
nd  propose  designs,  invested  with  boundless  perfection.  As  an 
Uternal  Being,  only,  is  he  qualified  to  execute  those  designs  in  an 
verlasting  progress,  and  to  complete  for  ever  tlie  Infinite  good, 
^hich  he  has  begun. 

By  means  of  his  Eternity  only,  is  he  able  to  ofler  to  his  creatures 
temal  rewards,  and  place  before  them  infinite  motives  to  obedience 
nd  virtue:  rewards  and  motives,  in  their  nature,  differing  im- 
lensely  from  all  others.  Without  this  attribute,  with  whatevei 
irjsdom  the  system  of  his  works  was  planned,  however  bright  and 
benevolent  the  designs,  which  he  formed,  however  just  andexcel- 
ent  his  administrations,  while  they  continued ;  still,  at  a  period 
omparativelv  near,  the  splendour,  and  the  promise,  of  this  day- 
pring,  would  set  in  darkness ;  and  the  Sun  of  glory,  and  of  good, 
•e  extinguished  for  ever.  The  Universe  of  matter  and  of  minds, 
olden  in  being  by  his  hand,  would  at  an  untimely  day,  find  that 
and  withdrawn,  and  itself,  with  all  the  prospects  fonned,  the  hopes 
kluleed,  and  the  blessings  enjoyed,  by  the  unnumbered  hosts  ol 
Qtellieent  beings,  sink  at  once  into  the  Abyss  of  Annihilation. 

By  nis  Inmiutability,  God  is  possessed  of  immeasurable  dignity 
nd  greatness ;  and  fitted  to  be  entirely  feared,  loved,  honoured, 
nd  obeyed,  by  all  his  Rational  creatures.  The  humble  and  im- 
perfect oignity  of  created  beings  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  ex- 
stence  on  stability  of  character.     Infinite  dignity  cannot  belong  to 

character,  which  is  not  literally  unchangeable.  Created  dignity  is 
Offlpletely  destroyed  by  fickleness:  the  least  mutability  would 
estroy  tliat,  which  is  uncreated.  The  least  possible  change  would 
c  a  cnanee  from  perfection  to  imperfection ;  a  change  infinite  in 
self,  and  mfinilely  for  the  worse.  God,  if  changed  at  all,  would 
ease  to  be  God,  and  sink  down  from  his  infinite  exaltation  of  being 
nd  character  towards  the  humble  level  of  imperfect  creatures, 
[ow  differently,  in  this  case,  would  his  nature,  his  laws,  his  designs, 
nd  his  g6vernment,  appear  to  us !  Were  the  least  change  to  com- 
lence,  who  can  divine  its  consequences,  or  foresee  their  progress, 
nd  their  end  ?  Who  can  conjecture  what  would  be  its  influence  on 
18  character,  his  designs,  or  his  conduct  ?  Who  can  foretel  the 
flfects,  which  it  would  produce  on  the  empire  which  he  has  created, 
nd  on  the  innumerable  beings  by  which  it  is  inhabited  ?  Who 
oes  not  see,  at  a  glance,  that  God  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
lith  tibat  voluntary  woA  supreme  veneration,  now  so  confeis^y  his 
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due,  because  he  ir.iil  descended  from  his  own  infinite  dignity,  and 
was  no  lonj^er  decked  with  majesty  and  excdltncy^  nor  arrayed  in 
glory  and  beauty  ?  Who  docs  not  ftcl,  that  a  serious  apprehension 
of  such  a  change  would  diffuse*  un  alarm  through  all  virtuous  beings, 
and  carry  terror  and  amazemetit  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the 
Universe  ? 

By  his  Immutability,  God  is  quahiied  to  form,  and  to  pursue,  one 
eat  plan  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  one  harmonious  scheme  of 
»unaless  good ;  and  to  carry  on  a  perfect  system,  in  a  perfect 
manner,  wxihmd  rariableness  or  shadozo  of  turning.  An  Immutable 
God,  only,  can  be  expected  to  do  that,  and  nothing  but  that,  which 
is  supremely  right  and  desirable ;  to  make  every  part  of  his  great 
work  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  to  constitute  of  all  the  parts 
a  perfect  whole.  In  this  immense  work,  one  character  is  thus  every 
where' displayed ;  one  God ;  one  Ruler;  one  Sun  of  Righteousness; 
enlightening,  warming,  and  quickening,  the  innumerable  beings,  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Divei'sities,  indeed,  endless  diversities,  of 
his  agency,  exist  throughout  the  different  parts  of  this  work ;  but 
they  are  mere  changes  of  the  same  light ;  the  varying  colours  and 
splendours  of  the  same  glorious  Sun. 

t  Without  this  uniformity,  this  oneness  of  character,  supreme  dig- 
nity could  not  exist  in  the  great  Agent.  Without  this  consistency, 
safety  could  not  be  found ;  reliance  could  not  be  exercised ;  by  his 
^:reatures.  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  appeal  to  Intelli^nt  be- 
ings ;  the  ultimate  object  of  confidence,  and  ho]>e.  Iiowever 
injured,  deceived,  or  destroyed,  by  his  fellow-creatures,  every  ra- 
tional beine  still  finds  a  refuge  in  his  Creator.  To  him,  ultimately, 
he  refers  Jill  his  wants,  distresses,  and  interests.  Whoever  else 
may  be  deaf  to  his  complaints,  he  still  is  assured,  that  God  will 
hear.  Whoever  else  withholds  the  necessary  relief  of  his  suffer- 
ings, or  the  necessary  supplies  of  his  wants,  still  he  knows,  that 
God  will  give.  This  consideration,  which  su[)ports  the  soul  in 
every  extn^nity,  is  its  Lst  resort,  its  uiial  refuge.  Could  God 
change;  this  asylum  would  be  finally  shut;  Confilc  !ice  would  ex- 
pire; and  Hope  would  be  buried  in  the  grave.  Nay,  the  immor- 
tal Mind  itself,  unless  prevented  by  an  impossibility,  inherent  in  its 
nature,  would  languish  away  its  existence,  and  return  to  its  original 
Nothing. 

It  ought,  here,  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  glorious 
attribute,  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  government  of  all 
things,  is  in  an  illustrious  degree  manifested  in  that  gOTcrnment. 
The  laws  of  Nature^  as  they  are  customarily  called;  or,  as  they 
are,  in  much  better  language,  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Ordi-- 
nances  of  Heaven^  arc  eminent  and  affecting  displays  of  the  Imma- 
tabihty  of  God.  These  laws  are  no  other  than  rules,  or  methods, 
which  God  has  formed  for  the  guidance  of  all  things,  and  in  con- 
formity to  wliich  he  is  pleased  to  act.  Thus,  by  the  Attraction  o 
"    vitation,  all  the  Atoms,  of  which  the  material  Universe  is  com 
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posed,  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  by  a  power,  diminishing 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  squares  of  the  distances 
between  them.     By  this  law,  Atoms  are  united  into  Worlds,  and 
Worlds  into  Systems.     By  this  law,  Moons  perform  their  revolu- 
tions round  the  Planets ;  and  Planets  and  Comets  round  the  Sun. 
By  this  law.  Summer  and  Winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  so  useful 
and  so  necessary  to  Mankind,  regularly  perform  their  successions. 
In  the  same  regular  manner  the  Planets  revolve  around  their  Axes ; 
and  furnish  us  with  the  delightful,  and  indispensable,  vicissitudes  of 
day  and  night.     Bv  other  laws,  emially  uniform,  the  vegetable 
world  is  regulated  from  its  first  implantation  in  the  soil  to  its  full 
growth,  ana  thence  to  its  final  decay.     By  others,  still,  Animals 
are  born ;  arrive  at  maturity ;  decline ;  ancf  die.     The  Mind,  also, 
with  all  its  faculties  and  operations,  is  by  similar  laws  governed, 
and  conducted  towards  a  future  Immortality.    Thus,  independently 
of  the  few  miraculous  events,  originally  inwoven  in  the  great  Sys- 
tem, as  useful,  inJubitiible,  and  intentional,  proofs  of  the  immediate 
ugency  of  God  for  particular,  important  purposes,  all  things  are 
directed,  each  in  its  own  manner,  by  fixed,  uniform  laws.     These, 
like  their  Author,  have  Ijeen  unchanged  from  their  commencement. 
In  the  language  of  the  scoffers  in  the  last  days^  mentioned  by  St. 
Peter  J  All  things  have  continued  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Creation :  and  instead  of  proving,  accortling  to  their  Atheistical 
suggestions,  the  failure  of  the  promise  of  his  comings  they  clearly, 
and  only,  display  the  immutability  of  the  Creator.     This  divine 
Attribute  we  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  in  the  regularity,  manifested 
by  the  progress  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms ; 
in  the  steaoy  confinement  of  the  Ocean  within  its  bounds;  tne  per- 
manency of  the  mountains ;  and  tlie  stability  of  the  Earth.     We 
read  it,  m  lines  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  the  exact  and  won- 
ilerful  revolutions  of  the  planets ;  in  the  unaltered  position,  aspect, 
influence,  and  glory,  of  the  Sun ;  and  in  the  uniform  stations  and 
brilliancy  of  the  Stars.   In  all,  one  immutable  purpose,  one  uniform 
agency,  is  every  where  seen ;  and  must,  if  Reason  be  permitted  to 
decide,  be  every  where  acknowledged. 

This  agencu  of  God  is  remarkable  in  all  cases,  where  we  are  able 
to  understand  its  nature,  for  its  extensive  efficacy  ;  producing  at  th*" 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  things  many  important  consequences.  In 
this  respect  it  is  m  a  great  measure  a  contrast  to  our  agency ;  which 
usually  employs  many  things  to  bring  to  pass  a  single  consequence. 
Thus  the  uniformity  of  this  agency,  together  with  the  regularity 
and  stability  which  it  gives  to  tne  Universe  at  large,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  almost  all  our  knoToledge.  From  this  source  are  derived  the 
two  great  principles,  that  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effect*?, 
and  that  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects.  These  principles 
are  the  basis  of  all  our  analogical  reasoning,  and  of  the  analogy 
firom  which  we  reason.  This  analogy  runs  through  Creation  and 
ProTidence:  and  is  the  source,  whence  we  derive  almost  all  thr 
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knowledge,  which  we  possess,  of  the  works  of  God.  It  extends 
alike  to  me  natural  and  the  moral  world  ;  and  without  it  we  could 
hardly  be  said  to  know  any  thing.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  is 
displayed,  not  only  the  Immutabinty,  but  also  in  a  glorious  manner 
the  Wisdom  of  God. 

3dly.  By  these  attributes^  the  character  of  God  is  peculiarly  reti" 
dered  awful  in  the  sight  of  wicked  beifigs. 

By  his  Eternity  he  will  exist  for  ever ;  and  they  cannot  but  know, 
that  he  will  exist  for  ever,  to  execute  his  threatenings  against  all 
the  impenitent  workers  of  iniquity.  By  his  inunutability  every  hope 
is  forbidden,  that  he  will  change  any  purpose,  which  he  has  formed, 
or  fail  to  accomphsh  any  declaration,  which  he  has  made.  If  he  has 
ever  been  infinitely  opposed  to  sin,  and  to  sinners ;  this  opposition 
cannot  but  be  always,  and  unchangeably,  the  same.  Of  course, 
impenitence  cannot  rationally  indulge  a  single  hope  of  escaping 
firom  the  punishment,  which  he  has  denounced.  All  rational  bemgs 
are,  from  this  source,  presented,  continually,  with  a  character  of 
God  inconceivably  awful.  Dreadful,  indeed,  will  God  be,  in  this 
character,  to  the  finally  impenitent.  How  will  they  abide  in  the  day 
nf  his  anger  ?  How  will  they  stand  in  the  fierceness  of  his  eternal 
indignation  ?  A  fearful  looking  for  of  Judgment  must  that  be, 
which  is  derived  from  a  full  conviction,  that  all  the  threatenings, 
denounced  by  God  in  the  Scriptures,  against  sinners  dying  without 
repentance,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  be  exactly  executed. 
At  the  same  time,  this  awful  character  will  contribute  as  much  per- 
haps, if  not  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  divine  kingdcHn,  to  pre- 
serve righteous  beings  in  a  state  of  unchanging  obedience.  Obe- 
dience cannot  be  the  result  of  constraint  ana  coercion.  The  num- 
ber and  nature,  the  power  and  presence,  of  motives,  only,  can  pro- 
duce, or  continue,  in  the  minds  of  moral  beings,  a  disposition  to 
obey.  Among  these,  the  immutable  hatred  of  God  to  sm,  and  his 
immutable  determination  to  execute  vengeance  on  obstinate  sinners, 
are  pre-eminently  cogent ;  and,  united  with  his  unchangeable  love 
to  hohness,  and  his  unchangeable  determination  to  reward  it,  r^y 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  means  of  retaining  virtuous  beings  in  their 
allegiance  and  duty.  At  the  same  time,  these  motives  have  a  pri- 
mary and  commanding  influence,  in  the  present  world,  to  produce 
the  awakening,  conviction,  and  conversion,  of  wicked  men.  Know- 
ing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  we  persuade  men. 
Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  Men  dire  aciuoWy  persuaded  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  their  ways^  and  save  their  souls  alive. 

4thly.  These  attribuies,  especially,  render  God  the  object  of  su- 
preme confidence  to  virtuotis  beings. 

Confidence,  every  man  knows,  can  never,  though  chiefly  an 
emotion  of  the  heart,  exist  rationally,  or  permanently,  unless  firm- 
ly founded  in  the  conviction  of  the  understanding.  Of  course,  the 
Being,  who  is  rationally  confided  in,  must  be  seen,  with  solid  con- 
viction, to  possess  those  qualities,  on  which  Confidence  may  safely 
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repose.  Immutability  of  character,  and  the  immutability  of  pur- 
pose and  conduct  resulting  from  it,  are  undoubtedly  the  only  ob- 
jects, in  which  rational  beings  can  ultimately  confide.  A  6eing 
possessing  these  attributes  must,  if  he  loves  holiness  at  all,  love  it 
mvariably  and  for  ever.  That  which  he  loves  he  will  bless,  of 
course.  All  his  designs  to  reward  those  who  possess  it,  must  be 
unchangeable ;  all  his  declarations  true ;  and  all  his  promises  ex- 
actly fiufilled.  That  faithfulness,  by  which  they  are  mlfilled,  is  no 
other  than  t?ie  Moral  Immutability  of  God^  and  an  essential  part  of 
his  infinite  glory.  On  this  character  every  virtuous  being  places 
an  entire  and  safe  reliance;  a  hope,  which  can  never  make  him 
ashamed.  However  vast,  however  rich,  however  incredible  in  ap- 
pearance, the  promises  of  future  happiness  may  seem  to  such  minds 
as  ours ;  we  know,  that  they  are  the  promises  of  Him,  who  can 
neither  deceive,  nor  change ;  and  that,  therefore,  every  one  of  them 
will  be  carried  into  complete  execution.  According  to  these  ob- 
servations, the  Immutability  of  God  is  directly  asserted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  only  foundation  of  safety  to  righteous  men.  /  am 
Jehavahj  says  God  in  the  passage  ali*eady  quoted  from  Malachi;  I 
charge  not  /  therefore^  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.  The 
backslidings  and  provocations  even  of  the  best  men  in  this  World 
are,  in  all  probability,  great  enough  to  shake  any  purposes  of  kind- 
ness in  any  mind,  which  is  not  absolutely  incapable  of  change. 
The  eternal  God  is  the  true  and  final  refuge  of  his  children,  only 
because  he  cannot  change.  Amid  all  their  wanderings,  their  unbe- 
lief, their  hardness  of  heart,  and  their  multiplied  transgressions, 
they  have  hope  and  security,  because  his  truth  is  as  the  great  moun- 
tains^ steadfast  and  immovable  ;  and  his  promises  endure  for  ever. 

Were  God,  contrary  to  this  glorious  character,  to  begin  to  change, 
what  a  mighty  diiference  would  be  introduced  into  his  being,  his 
attributes,  andf  his  conduct !  As  he  is  possessed  of  all  power,  know- 
ledge, and  goodness,  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  he  cannot  have 
more.  Of  course,  any  change  must  be  a  diminution  of  one  or 
other  of  these  attributes;  and  God  must,  in  the  case  supposed,  be- 
come less  powerful,  less  knowing,  or  less  good.  How  fearful  to 
all  virtuous  beings  in  the  Universe,  must  sucn  a  change  be  !  How 
plain  is  it,  that  it  might,  for  ought  that  appears,  be  me  beginning 
of  a  course  of  mutability,  endless  in  its  progress  !  that  God  would 
ever  after  exist,  as  a  successive  changeable  being ;  have  no  fixed 
purposes;  and  be  devested  of  that  unalterable  faithfulness,  on 
which,  now,  his  Intelligent  creatures  rest  with  confidence  and  safety ! 
What  might  not  in  this  case  be  dreaded,  in  the  everlasting  change 
of  his  administrations,  by  all  who  love  good,  either  in  the  Creator, 
or  in  his  creatures ! 

5thly.  Horn  great  encouragements  do  these  attributes  to  God  fur^ 

sh  to  Prayer! 

All  encouragement  to  Prayer  is  derived  from  these  two  conside- 
rations ;  that  Uod  has  required  it  of  us  as  a  duty^  and  that  he  has 
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promised  blendiags  in  a7iswer  to  our  prayers.  Were  he  a  mutable 
God,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know,  that  what  was  his  plea- 
sure yesterday,  would  be  his  pleasure  to-day  ;  that  what  he  had  re- 
quired yesterday,  he  would  not  prohibit  to-day ;  or  that  what  he 
|)roiniscd  yesterday,  he  would  be  willing  to  perform  at  any  future 
j>eriod. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  that  a  mutable  God  would  not  alter, 
not  his  condi^ct  only,  but  his  views,  his  principles  of  action,  and  the 
rules  by  which  he  governed  his  Creation.  What  he  now  loved, 
he  might  hereafter  hate :  what  he  now  approved,  he  might  hereaf- 
ter condemn  :  what  he  now  rewarded,  he  might  hereafter  punish. 
Of  course,  virtuous  beings,  now  loved,  approved,  and  rewaraed,  by 
Him,  might  one  day  be  hated,  condemned,  and  punished.  Wicked 
beings,  on  the  contrary,  now  the  objects  of  nis  hatred,  and  de* 
clared  to  be  hereafter  the  objects  of  his  punishment,  might  one  day 
become  the  objects  of  his  friendship  and  favour ;  and  tnumph  over 
the  good  in  a  manner  equally  unreasonable  and  dreadful. 

Of  these  changes  we  could  gain  no  possible  knowledge,  unless 
he  should  choose  to  communicate  them  to  us  by  an  immediate  Re- 
velation. From  his  mode  of  being,  so  diverse  from  ours,  we  could 
learn  and  conjecture  nothing.  From  his  past  designs  and  admini- 
strations we  could  never  argue,  at  all,  to  those  which  were  future. 
Equally  barren  of  instruction  would  be  the  Nature  of  things :  for 
we  could  never  be  assured,  that  he  would,  or  would  not,  regard  this 
subject ;  or  in  what  manner  he  w  ould  regard  it  at  any  period  to  come. 
Even  if  he  should  reveal  his  designs,  and  his  pleasure ;  we  could 
never  be  certain,  that  he  had  revealed  them  truly ;  and  if  we  were 
assured  of  this  fact,  the  Revelation  could  be  of  no  material  use, 
except  for  the  moment.  What  is  disclosed  he  might  at  any  time 
revoKe  :  and  nothing  could  be  known  to  be  acceptaole  to  him  any 
longer,  than  during  the  moment,  in  which  the  disclosure  was  made. 
In  tne  mean  time,Tiis  power  and  his  knowledge  would  still  be  such, 
that  no  hope  could  be  indule;ed  of  either  resistance  or  escape.  Ex- 
istence would  in  this  case  be,  therefore,  a  dreadful  succession  of 
suspense ;  and  immortal  being,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  undeserv- 
ing of  a  wish. 

in  such  a  situation  of  things,  what  encouragement  would  remain 
for  prayer  ?  The  humble  and  faithful  suppliant,  coming  to  God 
with  a  firm  belief,  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  Rewarder  oftktm 
that  diligentlu  seek  him^  midit  find  the  manner  of  his  praying,  the 
spirit  with  which  he  prayed,  and  his  prayers  themselves,  unaccept- 
able and  odious.  The  things  heretofore  most  proper  to  be  urged, 
might  hereafter  be  the  least  proper.  The  considerations,  which 
once  ensured  success,  might  at  another  time  ensure  rejection. 
The  prime,  the  only,  motives  to  prayer  would,  therefore,  be  taken 
away. 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  use  of  this  duty,  as  it  is  intendcil 
toaffect  advantageously  the  character  of  the  suppliant,  would  be 
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finally  removed-  The  great  use  of  prayer,  in  this  view,  is  to  esi;«- 
blish  in  the  heart  a  humble  dependence  on  God,  and  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  him.  Confidence,  as  I  have  already  observed,  would,  in 
the  case  supposed,  be  shaken  and  destroyed  :  and,  without  confi- 
dence, dependence  would  possess  neither  use  nor  worth.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  these  attributes  constitute  the  proper,  and 
the  only  proper,  temper  of  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  blessings ; 


unchangeable  favour.  In  t'le  case  suppo^ 
could  not  be  united  ;  because  Confidence  could  not  exist :  since 
the  mind  could  not  but  piTceive,  that  a  changing  Goii  might,  aiul 
probably  would,  in  the  mfinite  progress  of  t..in^s,  become  the  sub- 
ject of  infinite  change.  If,  therefore,  it  could  feel  satisfied,  or  safe, 
for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  it  would  still  rationally  fear, 
that  at  some  unknown  and  more  distant  Dcriod  of  Eternity,  the  or- 
der of  all  things  would  be  inverted ;  and  its  former  obedience  and 
former  prayers  rise  up  at  this  dreaded  season  in  the  character  of 
crimes,  ana  prove  the  cause  of  its  future  suiTering.  Dependence, 
therefore,  existing  solitarily,  would  degenerate  into  anxiety  and 
alarm;  and,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  union  between  the  soul 
and  its  Maker,  would  become  a  wall  of  dreadful  separation. 

The  Immutability  of  God  has  often,  but  erroneously,  been  ima- 
gined to  involve  Inexorability  in  his  character.  The  Scriptural 
Acccnint  of  this  great  Being  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  immuta- 
bly exorable ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  immutably  dis[K>sed  to 
hear  and  answer  Prayer.  His  own  words  are,  Every  one  thai  ask- 
ethreceheth;  and  he  that  seeketh  Jinde.ih  ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh 
it'ihaU  ht  opened.  This  and  this  only,  is  his  true  character,  agree- 
ably to  which  the  system  of  his  dispensations  is  immutably  esta- 
blished*  In  this  system,  infinite  encouragement  is  holden  out  to 
every  suppliant,  and  to  every  faithful  Prayer.  Here  the  petitioner 
knows,  that  what  is  once  acceptable  to  God  will  always  be  accept- 
able; and  that  the  things,  which  he  has  once  required,  he  will  re- 
quire for  ever.  His  faith,  therefore,  is  built  on  the  Rock  of  Ages ; 
and,  with  whatever  violence  the  rains  may  descend,  the  wmds 
drive,  or  the  floods  beat,  their  rage  and  fury  will  assault  him  in 
vain. 


SERMON  VI. 


OMNIPRESENCE    AND    OMNISCIENCE    OF   GOD. 

Psalm  cxxxix.  1 — 12  ....0  Lord^  thon  had  uarched  me  and  known  me.  Thou  know* 
eit  my  down^tiUingj  and  my  up-rtnn^  ;  thou  underttandeM  my  thought  afar  ^. 
77iou  cotnpatieit  my  path,  and  my  lying  down  ;  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my 
ways.  For  there  it  not  a  word  on  my  tongue,  but,  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowesl  U  aU^- 
^ether.  Thou  hatt  hhtet  me  behind  and  before,  and  Icud  thine  hand  upon  me.  SuA 
knowledge  it  too  wonderful  for  me;  itit  high ;  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  ffkitktr 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  f  or  whither  thall  I  flee  from  thy  pretence  f  If  i  aaeend  * 
np  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.  If 
I  taf:e  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermott  parlt  of  the  tea  ;  Even 
there  thall  thy  hand  lend  me,  and  thy  right  hand  thall  hold  me.  If  I  tay,  Surety 
the  darknett  thall  cover  me  ;  even  the  night  thall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  dark' 
nets  hideth  not  from  thee  ;  Im^the  night  thineth  at  the  day  :  the  darknett  and  the 
light  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Eternity  and  Immuiabi' 
lity  of  God.  As  mbtivity,  or  active  power,  the  po\\  er  by  which  all 
motion  and  action  are  originated,  cannot  be  conceived  to  reside 
in  any  other  than  an  intelligent  being ;  the  Knowledge  of  God  be- 
comes naturally  the  next  subject  of  investigation.  As  his  Presence 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  his  Knowledge;  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageously united  with  it  in  a  discourse  of  this  nature.  AccordU 
ingly  these  attributes  are  frequently  joined  together  by  the  divine 
writers. 

In  the  text,  the  Knowledge  and  Presence  of  God^  usually  termed, 
from  their  extent,  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence^  are  in  tie 
fullest  manner  declared.  The  Psalm,  of  which  the  text  is  a  part, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Poetical  compositions,  ever  seen  in 
this  World ;  and,  did  the  time  permit,  would  richly  repay  the  la- 
bour of  an  extensive,  critical  investigation.  In  companson  with  it, 
the  most  admired  odes  of  heathen  antiquity  are  tlie  mere  efiusions 
of  children. 

My  audience  cannot  but  have  observed,  that  the  manner,  in 
which  these  perfections  are  attributed  to  God,  is  not  that  of  plains 
lofflcal  discussion.  The  subject  is  assumed  as  a  thing  granted  and 
acKnowledged ;  as  a  thing  equally  removed  beyond  debate  and 
doubt.  The  writer,  animatea  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ardour, 
of  which  a  sublime  imagination  is  capable,  seizes  these  great  themes 
of  his  attention  ;  and,  amid  his  enraptured  contemplation  of  them, 
pours  out  a  succession  of  the  boldest  and  loftiest  conceptions,  that 
were  ever  uttered  concerning  these  subjects.  Himself,  his  thoughts, 
his  words,  his  actions,  he  declares,  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  ex- 
ultation, to  be  all  perfectly  known  to  God.  From  this  knowledge, 
he  at  the  same  time  informs  us,  there  is  no  possible  escape.  Should 
he  ascend  into  Heaven,  or  make  his  bed  in  Hell ;  should  he,  borne 
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on  the  sun-beams,  hurry,  with  their  celerity,  into  the  distant  re- 
gions of  the  West ;  stiU  God  would  be  present  in  all  these  and  all 
other  places  alike*  Were  he  still  further  to  place  his  hope  of  a 
secure  retreat  in  the  darkness  of  ni^ht ;  he  perceives  the  night  to 
shine  in  the  presence  of  God  as  the  day,  and  the  darkness  and  the 
light  to  be  both  aUke  unto  him. 

With  these  views  of  the  Psalmist,  those  of  every  other  divine 
writer  on  this  subject  exactly  conspire;  and  all,  with  a  single 
voice,  attribute  these  perfections  to  Jehovah.  Thus  Jeremiah^ 
xxiii.  33,  24  :  Am  la  God  at  hand^  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God 
afar  off. ^ 

Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  that  I  shall  not  see  him  / 
Do  not  I  Jill  heaven  ana  earth,,  saith  the  Lord? 

TTu  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee.  Great 
is  the  Lord,  his  understanding  is  infnite. 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  only,  is  all  our  obedience,  par- 
ticularly our  worship,  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures.  We  worship 
and  obey  God  every  where ;  and  are  conunanded  thus  to  do ;  be- 
cause God  is  every  where  present,  to  see,  and  know,  and  accept 
our  services,  to  protect  our  persons,  and  to  supply  our  wants.  It 
ought  to  be  here  observed,  that  these  attributes  are  directly  ascribed 
to  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Tlius  Christ  says  of  himself, 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Again,  Lo,  I  am  roith  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,  Peter  says  to  him,  John  xxi.  17,  Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things.  Christ  says  of  himself,  And  all  the  churches 
^hall  know,  that  lam  he,  who  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  hearts, 
Rev.  ii.  23.  And  again.  Mat.  xi.  27,  Jsl'o  one  knoweth  the  Son,  but 
the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he, 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him. 

The  Omnipresence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  is  emphatically  asserted 
in  the  question,  contained  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  text ;  Whither 
.shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  especially,  as  connected  with  the  an« 
swers  following.  The  Spirit  of  Glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  you, 
that  is.  Christians  universally,  saith  St.  Peter,  1  Epist.  iv.  1 4.  Your 
body,  saith  St.  Paul  to  Christians,  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
1  Cor.  vi.  19;  and.  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
rting*  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

These  attributes  of  God  are  also  demonstrated,  and  holden  out 
continually  to  our  inspection,  by  Reason  and  Experience. 

In  every  part  of  the  Universe,  to  which  we  turn  our  eyes,  we 
discern  in  tne  inanimate,  animated,  and  intelligent,  worlds,  most 
evident  proofs  of  an  agency,  which  it  is  impossible  rationally  to 
attribute  to  any  other  being  but  God.  In  the  motions  and  powers 
of  the  Elements ;  in  the  growth,  structure,  and  qualities,  of  Vege- 
tables and  Animals ;  and  in  the  thoughts,  volitions,  and  actions,  of 
Minds,  we  perceive  a  casual  influence,  and  efficiencv,  totally  dis- 
tingoidied  mm  every  other ;  as  distant  from  that  of  man,  as  the 
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agency  of  man  from  the  movements  of  an  Atom,  This  character 
is  never  mistaken  by  Savages ;  nor  even  by  children,  when  once 
informed  of  the  character  of  God. 

This  agency  is  conspicuous  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  things  ;  and  is  seen  in  the  Earth,  the  Ocean,  the  Air,  and  the 
Heavens,  alike.  Equally  evident  is  it  in  the  splendour  and  life- 
giving  influences  of  the  oun ;  in  the  motions,  order,  and  harmooy, 
of  the  Planetary  system  ;  and  in  the  light  and  beauty  of  the  Stars ; 
as  in  the  preservation,  direction,  and  control,  of  terrestrial  things* 

No  agent  am  act  where  be  is  not.  As,  therefore,  God  acts 
every  where ;  he  is  every  where  present.  In  this  agency,  contri- 
vance and  skill,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  set,  are  every  where 
manifested :  it  is  of  course,  equally,  and  unanswerably,  a  proof  of 
the  Omniscience  of  God. 

This  attribute  of  God  is  also  inferred,  with  absolute  certainty, 
from  his  Omnipresence.  As  God  exists  every  where,  so  he  is  in  all 
places  the  same  God ;  all  eye ;  all  ear ;  all  intellect.  Hence  it  is 
unpossible,  that  he  should  not  know  ever}'  thing,  in  every  place, 
and  at  every  time. 

Again :  all  things  are  derived  from  God ;  and  received  their  na- 
ture, attributes,  and  operations,  irom  his  contrizancey  as  well  as 
from  his  power*  All  things  were,  therefore,  known  to  him,  ante- 
cedently to  their  existence.  Nor  are  possible  thines  less  perfecdy 
known  to  him,  than  those  which  are  actual.  Nothing  is  possible, 
but  what  he  can  bring  to  pass ;  and  whatever  he  can  bring  to  pass 
he  cannot  but  know. 

REMARKS 

1st.  HozD  majestic^  awful,  and  glorious^  a  manifestation  of  God 
is  furnished  to  us  by  this  passage  of  Scripture,  thus  considered! 

We  are  here  taught,  that  God  is  essentially  present  to  all  places, 
and  to  all  beings.  We  are  taught,  that  he  is  equally  at  hand,  and 
afar  off;  tliat  he  is  equally  present  in  this  world,  and  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  Uiat  he  dwells  aUke  throughout  the  universe  of  being,  and 
the  uninhabited  regions  of  Immensity.  In  all  places,  also,  he  is 
Jehovah;  the  same  God;  possessing  the  same  attributes;  and 
operating  with  the  same  wonderful  agency.  From  the  same  pas- 
sage we  also  learn,  irresistibly,  that  ne  comprehends,  at  the  same 
moment  of  time,  and  with  the  same  intuitive  survey,  every  thing 
possible  and  actual;  that  Eternity  past  and  future  is  perfectly 
present  to  his  eye ;  and  that  no  distance  of  place,  or  duration^  can 
oe  any  thing  to  him ;  that  no  retreat  can  conceal,  and  no  darkness 
cover,  any  being,  or  event,  from  his  sight.  The  mind  of  man  is 
here  exhibited  as  equally  open  to  his  view  with  the  body ;  the 
thoughts  and  affections,  as  the  words  and  actions ;  Hellj  as  equally 
nakd  and  present  to  him,  as  Heaven ;  and  the  destroyery  and  tfate 
Seraph,  as  alike  without  a  covering.  It  is  indubitably  certain, 
therefore,  that  he  is  able  to  attend,  and  actually  attends,  to  all 
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things  at  the  same  moment ;  to  the  motions  of  a  seed,  or  a  leaf,  or 
an  atom ;  to  the  crecpin^s  of  a  worm,  the  flutterings  of  an  insect, 
and  the  journeys  of  a  mite ;  to  the  excursions  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  efforts  of  an  Archangel ;  to  the  progress  of  a  world,  and 
the  revolutions  of  a  System. 

2dly.  How  necessari/  are  these  ailributes  to  the  government  of  all 
things* 

This  interesting  article  may  be  advantageously  illustrated  in  the 
following  particulars.     In  the 

First  place,  God  is  eminently  qualified  by  these  attributes  for  the 
preservation  of  all  things. 

The  Universe  is  a  work  of  stupendous  CTeatness ;  composed  of 
worlds  innumerable  by  us ;  and  inhabited  by  beings,  still  more 
emphatically  surpassing  number.  The  characters,  and  kinds,  of 
these  beings,  are  incomprehensibly  various;  and  their  circum- 
stances, beyond  measure,  more  vanous.  As  these  are  hourly  ex- 
isting, and  advancing  in  an  endless  progress,  they  demand  a  pro- 
vidence minute,  comprehensive,  and  enduring  without  a  limit. 

Every  one  of  these  is,  also,  a  part  of  one  inunense  whole.  Each 
lias  its  station  allotted  to  it ;  the  part  which  is  to  act,  the  duties 
which  it  is  to  perform,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  subservient ;  together  with  powers,  and  circumstances,  suited 
to  the  accomplishment  of  them.  Should  one  being  fail  of  fulfilling 
its  appointed  end ;  a  chasm,  a  defect,  would  of  course  be  found  in 
the  System,  which  could  not  be  remedied.  No  finite  measinre  can 
correctly  determine  the  iqjportance  and  danger  of  such  a  defect^ 
however  minute  it  may  seem  to  a  created  understanding.  Even 
the  iniproper  fall  of  a  leaf,  nay,  the  improper  position  of  an  atom, 
may,  for  ought  that  appears,  be  followed  by  consequences  injuri- 
ous, \n  the  course  of  Eternity,  both  to  the  character  of  the  Creator 
and  the  good  of  his  creatures.  The  motions  of  a  fly  are  capable 
of  terminating  the  most  important  human  life,  or  of  chan^ng  all 
the  future  designs  of  a  man,  and  altering  the  character,  circum- 
stances, and  destiny,  of  his  descendants,  throughout  time  and  Eter- 
nity. Such  defects  may,  unless  prevented  oy  him,  continually 
take  place  in  every  part  of  his  vast  kingdom.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
dispensably necessary,  that  he  should  be  present  to  every  being, 
at  every  moment,  to  perceive,  and  regulate,  every  event ;  to  further 
every  part  of  his  infinite  designs ;  and  to  prevent  every  obstruction 
and  failure.  An  exact,  unremitted  attention,  on  his  part,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  greatest  and  to  the  least  alike ;  a  knowledge  intimate, 
entire,  and  perfect,  of  all  their  relations,  changes,  and  circum- 
stances. 

Of  this  attention,  this  consummate  knowledge,  the  presence  of 
God  is  the  real  foundation.  In  consequence  ofhis  presence  in  all 
places,  he  sees,  that  every  thin^  is  contained  in  its  own  proper 
sphere  of  being,  and  action ;  and  discerns  every  approach  towards 
exposure,  and  towards  defect.    Hence  his  great  wotk  is  always 
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guarded,  advanced,  and  prospered*  In  this  world,  his  presence, 
attention  and  knowledge,  are  indispensable,  to  renew,  refine,  and 
strengthen  in  virtue,  the  souls  of  his  children ;  to  guide  them  in  the 
path  of  duty ;  to  reheve  their  distresses ;  to  supply  their  wants ; 
and  to  brighten  their  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it,  to  advance  the  general  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness ;  to  befiriend  his  Church  in  all  its  interests ;  to 
prevent  the  gates  of  hell  from  prevailing  against  it ;  to  confine  re- 
bellion within  the  destined  bounds;  and  to  inflict  the  proper  Juc^- 
ments  on  the  works  of  iniquity.  In  a  word,  his  presence  is  mdis- 
pensable  here,  to  bring  light  otd  of  darkness^  order  out  ofconfusionj 
and  good  oui  of  evil. 

In  the  world  of  punishment  his  presence  is  equally  necessary,  to 
confine  the  prisoners  of  his  wrath ;  to  render  to  every  impemtent 
sinner  the  reward  due  to  his  crimes ;  to  teach  the  abominable  na- 
ture, and  the  deplorable  consequences,  of  sin ;  and  to  show  his 
unchangeable  hatred  of  iniquity. 

In  the  various  worlds,  wnere  virtue  and  happiness  reside,  he  is 
necessarily  present,  to  inspire,  invigorate,  anci  quicken,  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  inhabitants  ;  to  distribute  the  innumerable  and  diver- 
sified rewards,  which  he  has  annexed  to  obedience ;  and  cause  to 
arise  and  shine  the  endless  varieties  of  beauty  and  loveUness,  of 
which  that  happy  spirit  is  capable. 

In  Heaven,  the  orightest  and  best  of  those  worlds,  he  is  indis- 
pensably present,  to  perfect  that  glorious  system  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, wnich  he  has  ordained  through  the  mediation  of  his  Son, 
and  promised  to  all  the  Redeemed.  There  he  has  instituted  a  per- 
fect scheme  of  dispensations,  which  is  the  consummation,  and  the 
crown,  of  all  his  works.  There  every  inhabitant  receives,  and 
loves,  and  keeps,  his  own  place,  duties,  and  enjoyments ;  and  con- 
secrates with  all  his  heart,  without  weariness,  and  without  end,  his 
exalted  faculties,  and  immortal  life,  to  the  sublime  purposes  of  glo- 
rifying his  Maker,  and  advancing  the  universal  good.  To  this  end, 
God  there  lives  in  every  being,  m  a  manner  wholly  peculiar  5  and 
difiuses  a  peculiarly  quickening  influence  through  every  object. 
Hence  the  River j  wh'icn  proceeds  from  his  throne^  is  styled  the  Wa- 
ter of  Life  ;  and  the  trees,  which  grow  on  its  banks,  bearing  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  are  named  Trees  of  Life.  The  body  he  animates 
with  vigour,  youth,  and  bt^auty,  which  cannot  decay :  the  mind  he 
informs  with  a  divine  and  supernal  quickening,  which  empowers  it 
to  advance  without  intermission,  and  with  incomprehensible  ce- 
lerity, in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment.  In  that  world,  God 
unfolds  himself  in  infinite  diversities  of  beauty,  glory,  and  majesty ; 
enables  them  to  see  eye  to  eve,  and  to  behold  his  face  in  righteous- 
ness* In  that  world  he  exhibits,  with  clear  and  unalterable  con- 
viction, that  the  CTeat  work,  which  he  has  made,  the  system  of  dis- 
pensations, whicn  he  has  chosen,  is  a  perfect  work ;  a  system  of 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness ;  in  which  no  real  good  is  wanting. 
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and  into  which  nothing,  which  upon  the  whole  is  evil,  is  admitted. 
Particularly,  he  manifests  the  transcendent  wondei*s  of  forgiving, 
redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love ;  and  the  supreme  desirableness 
of  restoring,  through  the  nedeemer,  apostate  sinners  to  the  cha- 
racter and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God.  Here,  also,  he  un- 
folds in  a  perfect  manner  the  inherent  tendency  of  virtue  to  make 
Intelligent  minds  wiser,  better,  and  happier,  for  ever. 

It  is  haixlly  necessary  to  remark,  that,  unless  God  were  present 
in  heaven,  all  these  divine  purposes  must  necessarily  fail  of  being 
accomplished. 

Secondly.  TTie  presence  of  God  is  equally/  indispensable^  to  svp- 
ply  the  innumerable  wants  of  his  creatures. 

In  every  other  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  every  creature  is  de- 
pendent on  God  for  life^  and  breathy  and  all  things.  Here,  as  w^ 
well  know,  all  creatures  wait  upon  God^  that  they  may  receive  their 
supplies  in  due  season.  That  which  he  giveth  them  they  gather :  he 
openeth  his  hand^  and  satisfieth  the  wants  of  evoy  living  thing.  He 
hideth  his  face  ;  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.  These  wants 
are  endless  in  number,  kind,  and  degree  ;  exist  every  moment  in 
cveiy  creature  ;  are  natural  and  spiritual ;  and  respect  alike  both 
time  and  Eternity.  When  God  gives,  creatures  receive :  when  he 
withholds,  they  are  destitute.  Where  he  is  not,  where  he  gives  not, 
there  good  is  never  found.  But,  if  these  wants  are  to  be  supplied, 
they  must  be  known;  and,  to  know  them,  he  must  be  present. 
Hence  he  must  exist  in  every  place,  and  in  every  being. 

Thirdly.  His  presence  is  iiuhspciisahh^  that  he  may  know  the  Mo" 
ral  Characters  of  his  Intelligent  crcatifrcs. 

The  actions  of  Intelligent  beings  are  of  a  moral  nature  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  deserving  of  Y)raise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment. 
These  are  originated  in  the  soul;  and  in  the  soul  receive  their 
"whole  moral  cnaracter.  Hence,  in  oi-der  to  know  the  tnie  nature 
of  the  conduct  of  such  beings,  God  must  continually  reside  in  every 
soul,  to  discern  the  rising  motives,  the  connnencing  a  flections,  and 
the  in&nt  designs ;  to  trace  them  through  th^.nr  progress,  and  to 
witness  their  completion.  In  this  manner  he  searches  the  hearts^ 
and  tries  the  reins  ^  and  discerns,  intuitively,  the  mond  nature  of 
all  the  conduct.  All  words  he  is  present  to  hear,  and  all  actions 
to  behold.  In  this  manner  is  he  perfectly  qualified  to  perform 
those  great  acts  of  governing  the  universe,  and  judging,  and  re- 
warding, his  Intelligent  creatures,  according  to  their  7rorks. 

3dly.  From  the  Omniscience  and  Omnipreseticc  of  God  it  is  cvi- 
denij  that  all  things  must  come  to  pass  cither  by  his  rhoire^  or  per- 
mission* 

As  God  is  thus  ever  present  in  all  places,  and  i«>  mII  things  ;  it  is 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  know  whatever  comes  to  pass,  oris 
about  to  come  to  pass.  But  of  every  possible  thing  it  is  truly  said, 
that  its  existence  is,  upon  the  whole,  either  desirable  orundesu^ble. 
If  it  be  desirable,  or  undesirable,  God  cannot  but  be  perfectly  ac- 
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quainted  with  its  true  nature,  in  either  case ;  because  he  cannot 
fail  to  see  every  thing  as  it  is.  If  he  sees  any  thing  to  be,  upon 
the  whole,  desirable  ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  choose  its 
existence ;  if  he  sees  it  to  be  undesirable ;  he  cannot  but  choose 
that  it  should  not  exist.  If  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  foun- 
dation, for  preferring  the  existence  of  any  thing  to  its  non-exist- 
ence ;  he  cannot  fail  to  discern  this  fact,  and  choose  accordingly, 
that  it  should  exist :  and  thus,  vice  versa.  Whatever  he  chooses 
should  not  exist,  cannot.  Whatever  he  chooses  should  exist,  must 
exist  of  course. 

The  same  things  are  equally  true,  of  the  time  and  place,  modes 
and  circumstances,  events  and  attributes,  in  connexion  with  which 
beings  exist,  as  of  the  beings  themselves  ;  for  there  is  nothing,  be- 
side his  choice,  which  could  originally  give  these,  or  any  of  them, 
birth*  If,  for  example,  it  has  appeared  to  him  good  to  endue  crea- 
tures, in  any  case,  with  such  powers,  as  constitute  an  efficiency 
properly  their  own,  and  permit  them  afterwards  to  accomplish  by 
this  efficiency  whatever  will  result  from  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
such  powers ;  then  this  will  be  the  mode,  in  which  such  creatures 
will  exist,  and  act;  and  in  this  manner  all  those  things,  which  re- 
sult from  their  existence  and  action,  will  take  place.  Shoidd  he,  at 
the  same  time,  see  it  to  be  desi^ible,  that  himself  should  exert  a 
controlling,  regulating,  coinciding,  or  assisting,  influence,  with  re- 
gard to  the  agency  of  such  beings ;  then  this  influence  will  for  the 
same  reason  oe  exerted. 

But,  whatever  be  the  manner,  in  which  events  are  introduced 
into  existence,  whether  by  his  single,  immediate  agency,  or  by  the 
instrumentality  of  created  beings,  nothing  can  take  place,  which  is 
contrary  to,  or  aside  from,  his  choice,  or  permission  :  unless  some- 
thing can  escape  his  knowledge,  or  overcome  his  power. 

4lnly.  //  is  evident^  from  what  has  been  said^  that  God  attends  to 
every  Individual  beings  and  his  concerns^  as  perfectly,  as  if  there 
were  no  other  being. 

Not  a  small  number  of  men,  and  among  them  many  Philoso- 
phers, and,  what  is  more  sti*ange,  many  professed  Christians,  have 
Deheved,  and  taught,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  Individuals  ;  but  that  he  regards  only  the  greater  af- 
feirs  of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems. 

This  opinion  springs,  not  improbably,  from  three  sources  :  first, 
fFant  of  examination :  secondly,  an  apprehension^  that  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  God  to  regard  things  of  such  minuteness :  thirdly,  a 
dread  in  the  mind  of  such  attention,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  its  own 
concerns,  because  they  will  not  bear  divine  inspection. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  articles  need  no  comment.     The 

second  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  strong  propensity  in  man 

to  think  God  almost,  if  not  altogether,  such  an  one  as  himself  ^  and 

is  firaught  with  the  rankest  absuixlities.     If  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 

jrf  the  Godhead  to  regard  individuals  :  how  much  more  was  it  be- 
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neath  his  dignity  to  make  them  ?  The  end,  for  which  tliey  were 
made,  is  unquestionably  more  important  than  themselves,  who  were 
only  means  to  it ;  and  claims  jn"OjX)rtionally  a  higher  regard.  In- 
dividuab  also  compose  empires,  and  worlds,  and  systems.  If,  then, 
God  do  not  attend  to  the  concerns  of  individuals,  he  must  cease  of 
course  to  attend  to  those  of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems ;  since 
the  afiairs  of  these  great  collections  of  rational  beings  are  only  ag- 
gregates, made  up  of  the  afiliirs  of  individuals. 

The  concerns  of  one  individual  often  constitute  the  hinge,  on 
which  all  the  great  concerns  of  empires  are  turned.  Thus  the 
concerns  of  Cyrus^  Alexander^  and  Casar^  changed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  situation  of  those  states,  of  which  they  were  sovereic^ns ; 
and  put  a  new  face  on  a  great  part  of  the  habitable  world.  Even 
the  conduct  of  Ravillac^  altered  in  a  ereat  measure  the  state,  not 
only  of  France^  but  of  Europe.  Nary,  trom  an  early  period  of  their 
Republic,  the  state  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  and  consequently 
of  a  great  part  of  mankind  down  to  the  present  day,  was  essen- 
tially changed  by  the  cackhngof  a  goose. 

A^n ;  God  created  all  individuals  for  certain  ends,  in  themselves 
good  and  desirable,  and  of  course  designed  by  him  to  be  accom- 
piisbed.  But  these  ends  cannot  be  accomplished,  unless  his  Pro- 
vidence supply  the  powers  and  faculties,  and  regulate  all  the  ac- 
tions and  events,  necessary  to  their  accomplishment ;  and  would, 
therefore,  be  frustrated,  were  he  not  always  present,  and  always 
attentive  to  them,  for  these  purposes. 

Every  individual,  also,  is  a  part,  and  exactly  a  desirable,  proper, 
and  necessary  part,  of  the  great  work,  which  God  has  begun.  Il 
then  one  should  fail,  the  whole  would  be  disordered ;  and  conse- 
quences would  be  produced,  the  extent,  and  mischiefs  of  which,  no 
mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  comprehend. 

Each  of  these  arguments  refutes  this  doctrine.  But  we  need  not 
recur  to  them,  or  to  any  of  them,  for  this  refutation.  The  nature; 
of  God  proves  the  doctrine  to  be  false.  .  He  is  every  where  pre- 
sent ;  and  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  consciousness.  Of  course  he  can- 
not but  attend  to  every  thing,  and  know  eveiy  thing.  This  is  es- 
sentially, and  unchangeably,  his  character.  He  can  no  more  fail 
of  regarding  an  insect,  than  an  angel  ;  an  atom,  than  a  world.  As 
we,  when  our  ears  are  open,  cannot  but  hear ;  when  our  eyes  are 
open,  cannot  but  see ;  when  our  minds  arc  directed  to  any  object, 
cannot  but  perceive ;  so  God,  who  is  all  mind,  all  perception,  can- 
not but  perceive  all  things.  Among  all  things  he  cannot  but  per^ 
cdve  whatever  is  preferable,  or  upon  the  whole  desirable,  in  the 
least,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest ;  and  cannot,  without  denying  his 
nature,  tail  to  choose  its  existence,  rather  than  that,  to  which  it  is 
thus  preferable.  The  least,  also,  is  as  truly  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  whole,  as  the  greatest ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  fail 
to  be  chosen,  and  accomplished. 

Experience  unanswerably  proves  the  doctrine  which  I 
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have  asserted.  None  but  God  can  form,  or  presene,  direct, or  re- 
gulate, an  atom,  a  leaf,  a  mite,  or  an  insect,  any  more  than  an  an- 
gel, a  world,  or  the  Universe.  We  sec  his  power,  wisdom,  presence, 
and  agency,  in  these  least  things,  as  truly,  and  as  constandy,  as  in 
the  greatest ;  and  so  clearly  discern  it  to  be  the  agency  of  an  infi- 
nite nand,  as  to  be  incapable,  when  we  open  our  eyes,  of  mistaking 
it  for  any  other.  In  perfect  harmony  with  these  observations,  the 
Scriptures  declare,  that  God  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field  ^  contt- 
mus  the  life^  and  directs  the  death  of  sparrows  ;  and  nwnhers  the  Aotrt 
of  our  heads.  What  employment  can,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  contend  against  th^is  doctrine,  bo  less  suitable  than  these, 
to  the  dignity  of  God  ?  Yet  tliese,  he  has  been  pleased  to  declare, 
are  things,  about  which  he  is  employed.  The  truth  is,  this  universal 
attention  to  the  several  parts  of  the  Universe  is  infinitely  glorious 
to  his  character.  To  be  able  to  attend  to  the  infinite  multitude  of 
beings  and  events,  at  the  same,  and  at  all  times ;  to  render  an 
entire  regard  to  the  least,  without  lessening  at  all  the  attention  due 
to  the  greatest ;  to  be  able  to  see,  that  every  individual  continues 
in  his  proper  place  and  circumstances,  answering  the  proper  end 
of  his  being  ;  to  secure  in  this  manner  the  well-being  of  the  whole; 
and  to  do  all  this  without  weariness,  or  confusion ;  is  to  possess 
the  highest  state  of  being,  of  dignity,  and  of  glory. 

5thiy.  From  the  above  considerations^  how  solemn^  horn  affecting j 
does  our  own  existence  appear  ! 

This  use  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  text,  is  made  parti- 
cularly, and  in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  by  David^  throughout 
the  psalm,  from  which  it  is  token.  It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be 
profitably  made  by  ourselves. 

From  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
discourse,  it  is  evident,  that  we  arc,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places 
and  circumstances,  surrounded  by  God.     In  our  walks,  amuse- 
ments and  business,  at  home  and  abroad,  when  we  arc  asleep 
and  when  we  are  awake,  God  is  with  us  as  really,  and  as  evidenUy 
as  we  are  with  each  other.   Every  thought  in  our  own  minds,  every 
word  on  our  tongttes,  every  action  of  our  hands,  is  perfectly  naked 
to  his  all-seeing  eye.     Of  what  amazing  importance  is  it,  then,  that 
these  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  be  acceptable  in  his  sight ^  be 
such,  as  we  should  be  willing  to  have  him  witness ;  such,  as  he 
can  approve,  justify,  and  reward !     Those  certainly  are  the  only 
wise,  the  only  prudent,  human  beings,  who  continually  rememb^ 
this  great  truth  ;  and  who  at  all  times,  in  their  amusements  as  well 
as  in  their  serious  business,  say  in  their  hearts.  Thou  God  seestnu* 
No  consideration  is  so  solemn,  so  affecting,  so  useful,  as  this. 
None  possesses  the  same  influence  to  restram  the  hands,  or  the 
heart,  from  sin ;  to  produce,  preserve*,  or  quicken,  obedience  ;  or  to 
awaken,  unceasingly,  the  most  profitable  attention  of  the  soul  to  it» 
everlasting  welfare,  or  its  remembrance  of  that  awful  judgment, 
iffagre  all  its  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  will  ho  displayea  in  th^ 
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fight  of  God? s  countenance^  and  become  the  reason,  and  the  measure, 
of  its  final  reward. 

On  the  contrary,  how  imprudent,  how  sottish,  how  delirious,  is 
the  conduct  of  him.  wiio  habitually  forgets  the  presence  of  God ;  of 
irhom  it  is  truly  said  that  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts ;  and  who, 
nttled  upon  his  lets,  quietly  persuades  himself,  that  the  Lord  will  not 
dogood^  neither  will  the  Lord  do  eviL  This  man  has  either  negli- 
gently, or  intentionally,  removed  from  l.is  mind  the  chief  source  oi 
ratuous  conduct,  the  well-spring  of  hope,  the  great  seciuity  against 
temptation,  the  prime  preventive  of  sin.  He  is  loft  unguarded, 
therefore,  in  circumstances  infiiiitely  dangerous;  and  voluntarily 
exposes  himself  to  evils  of  infinite  magnitude.  Compared  with  thir^ 
man,  the  prodigal,  who  causelessly  scjuanders  a  throne  and  an  em- 
pire, is  a  miser ;  and  the  soldier,  who,  when  the  enemy  surrounds  the 
citadel,  sleeps  at  his  post,  is  a  faithful  ^-atchman. 

6thly.  Let  every  sinner  remember^  that  God  is  present  at  the  cont" 
mission  of  all  his  crimes. 

When  thoughts  of  rebellion,  profaneness,  and  ingratitude,  arise 
in  the  soul ;  when  thoughts  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  deceit,  injustice, 
and  cruelty  deform ;  and  when  thoughts  of  intemperance,  levity, 
md  lewdness,  debase  it ;  then  God  is  in  the  polluted,  guilty  mind, 
searching  its  secret  chambers,  and  laying  open  to  the  full  sunshine 
ill  the  hiding  places  of  iniquity. 

When  the  sinners,  who  are  in  this  house,  rise  up  in  rebellion 
igainst  their  Maker ;  when  you  murmur  against  his  government, 
lay  your  sins  to  his  charge,  impeach  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth, 
aind  wish  that  he  were  to  exist  and  rule  no  more :  When  you  form 
impure,  unjust,  and  fraudulent  designs  ;  proceed  to  actions  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  ;  and  become  stout-hearted^  and  therefore  emi- 
aently  far  from  righteousness :  when  you  devise  false  doctrines 
and  systems,  to  lead  yourselves,  and  others,  astray ;  deceive  your- 
selves, with  arguments  formed  to  justify  sin,  and  flatter  conscience 
into  quiet  and  security :  when  you  oppose  the  truth  of  God ;  dis- 
tionour  his  name ;  revile  his  Son ;  grieve  his  Spirit ;  and  profane 
ills  Sabbath  and  Sanctuary,  his  commands  and  ordinances :  when 
inally,  you  ensnare,  pollute,  and  destroy,  others  as  well  as  your- 
selves, by  carrying  all  your  evil  designs  into  a  guilty  and  dreadful 
execution :  then,  liowever  you  may  imagine  yourselves  concealed 
jj  the  shades  of  solitude,  or  the  curtains  of  midnight,  from  the 
«ew  of  every  eye,  God  is  present,  sees,  hears,  and  takes  an  ac- 
:ount  of  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Then  His  eye,  as 
t  flame  of  fire^  lights  up  a  clear  and  searching  day  in  your  souls, 
md  arounJ  your  steps;  and  shows  in  sun-beams  the  iniquities, 
nrhich  you  devise,  utter,  and  perpetrate. 

7thly.  Let  every  Child  of  God  remember^  also^  that  his  Creator  in 
upiaily present  with  all  his  conduct* 

The  Christian  may  be  in  his  own  view ;  he  may  be  in  fact ;  poor, 
i«:norant,  little,  and  insignificant.    When  he  reviews  himself  he 
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may  not  unnaturally  exclaim,  I  am  a  wonn^  and  no  man :  when  he 
review*  his  services,  he  may  "pronounce  ihem  too  worthless  to  be 
remembered  of  God :  when  he  reviews  his  sins,  he  may  beheve 
them  so  great,  as  to  cut  him  off  from  every  reasonable  hope  of  a 
share  in  the  divine  attention.  But,  notwithstanding  his  insignifi- 
cance, fears,  and  doubts,  he  is  not  forgotten  here  ;  and  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  day^  when  God  makes  up  his  jewels.  The  tears, 
which  he  has  shed ;  the  prayers,  which  he  has  offered  up ;  the  two 
mitesj  which  he  has  consecrated  to  God ;  the  aq)  of  cold  waUr^ 
which  he  has  given  to  a  fellow  disciple  ;  were  neither  unnoticed  nor 
unregarded.  God  was  present,  when  each  act  of  humble  and  sin- 
cere obedience  was  performed  ;  marked  it  with  his  eye ;  recorded 
it  in  his  book ;  and  will  acknowledge  it  at  the  final  day. 

From  this  constant,  kind,  aild  merciful  regard  of  his  MBker,  no 
situation,  no  circumstances,  will  preclude  him,  even  for  a  moment. 
However  lowly,  however  soUtary,  however  forgotten  of  mankind, 
his  course  through  life  may  be ;  himself  and  his  mterests,  his  wants 
and  his  woes,  are  tenderly,  as  well  as  continually,  regarded  by  his 
God. 

In  seasons  of  sorrow,  of  sickness,  bereavement,  or  desertioii; 
when  he  has  lost  his  parents,  or  his  children  ;  or  is  forsaken  by  Us 
former  finends  and  companions  :  when  the  world  begins  to  seem 
to  him  a  desert,  and  life  to  be  a  burden  :  God  is  then  at  hand,  his 
Father^  and  everlastingFriend ;  and  will  be  better  to  him  than  sons 
and  daughters.  The  Physician  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  soul, 
will  administer  healing  to  his  diseased  frame ;  pour  the  balm  of 
consolation  into  his  wounded  spirit ;  and  enable  him  to  say,  Why 
art  thou  tost  down^  0  my  soul !  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within 
me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God  ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health 
of  my  countenance^  and  my  God.  # 

When  those  around  him  become  hostile  to  his  character,  knd  to 
his  religion ;  when  he  himself  is  hated,  despised,  and  persecuted : 
when  for  help  he  looks  through  the  world  in  vain,  and  is  ready  to 
sink  in  the  culf  of  despair:  let  him  remember,  that  God  has  been 
present,  to  behold  all  his  sufferings  ;  and  will  effectually  guard  him 
from  every  fatal  evil.  He  may  indeed  be  persecuted^  but  he  will 
not  be  forsaken^  he  may  be  cast  down,  but  he  will  not  be  destroyed. 
Let  him  also  remember,  that  his  ajfflictio7is,  though  they  may  seem 
heavy,  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  are,  therefore,  really  %A/;  and 
that  they  will  work  for  him  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

In  seasons  of  temptation,  when  his  resolution  to  resist,  his  forti- 
tude to  endure,  his  patience  to  suffer,  his  wisdom  to  devise  means 
of  escape,  and  his  diligence  and  faithfulness  to  use  them,/ai7  and  de- 
cline :  or  even  when,  immersed  in  sloth  and  security,  he  ceases  to 
watch  over  himself,  and  to  guard  against  impending  evil :  God  still 
is  present,  to  supply  all  his  wants ;  to  renew  his  vigour ;  to  support 
his  yielding  constancy ;  to  awaken  in  him  new  vigilance ;  to  qmcKen 
in  him  a  contrite  sense  of  his  backsliding ;  to  deliver  lum  from  the 
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inequal  contest ;  and  to  bless  him  with  iTtnrnin^;  hope,  peace,  and 

lafety. 

When  sclf-confidenco,  soh-flaltcry,  and  sell-ri^hteousnoss,  inflate, 
leform,  and  betray  him,  when  no  Christian  i'riend  is  near,  to  know, 
o  pity,  or  to  rescue  him :  Go* I,  even  then,  is  present,  to  hunibh',  to 
^de,  and  to  restore  him:  and  to  enabh'  him  to  find  a  safe  |>ath 
iver  tlie  otherwise  insurmountable  obstacle's  to  his  eontinuance  in 
he  way  of  life. 

Does  he,  with  other  humble  followers  of  the  Ucdeemer,  moiurn 
n  Zion  the  hidings  of  God^s  face,  his  own  backslidings,  or  the  de- 
)ression  and  sufTerings  of  his  fellow-chri^tians ;  and  feel,  aM  if  both 
limself  and  the  Church  were  deserterl  and  f»)r;5otlc'n '!  Let  him  n'- 
aember,  that,  although  his  heavenly  Father //w/A  *mi/(cn  Aim /or 
it^  nns  vfith  a  rod^  anil  for  his  inifjuities  with  stripts  ;  tfri  his  covf.' 
ant  he  will  not  take  avsay,  nor  for&et  his  merci/  ^  that  tht.  wallti  of 
^sicn  art  continually  before  him  ;  and  that  shi:  is  frraven  on  the  jtalms 
f  his  hands;  ihat,  a!  though  a  woman  mayforf^tt  hrr  sucking  child^ 
hat  she  should  not  haze  rompasifion  on  the  sf/n  of  her  womh  ;  yet  wilt 
ler  Redeemer  not  for^f-l  his  Church  ;  and  that  //'•  will  kefp  her  in 
he  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  preserve  h  r  ax  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
jet  him  remember,  ih;it  Jkhovaii  wjII  -o'^ji  ////  upon  him^  and  liiH 
diow-saints.  the  lirrht  of  his  count*:nanf:t  ;  !in  1  v:dl  noon  appoint^ 
nto  them  alL  h^anly  fjr  a.-hfi,  th'  oil  *fy*yfor  mournmy^^  and  the 
arment  of  praise  for  tUf  spirit  of  hm:tn*^>.>. 

Is  he  come  to  a  dv!:i^'  b'-d  /  I-  K't-rin'w  avj'Jj  uW  r^,  itmii/Antf 
:ene5,  beginnin:;  lo  b^r  'jrr.f.-.lrd  '  I-  h;-.  ^.:i>.i  -i,-)]  yt-Aj  \n  'jttu- 
lence  ?  Is  his  H^jco'j.'it  c v  ;j  uhw  To  J^.  ;;  ■. «  -i  :  l..-  >*  '.^f'tinji  ^n  \t* 
ronounced  :  and  hi^  'r:iO!'  r-  JjIIotu'  u*  *'»  ':,'-  fiz"J  '  )/*  tioH  on  Oi* 
irone  of  Jud^merit  th^ai  ifloro-.r  jato';.  v.Ko  I  :•■  \tt'tun*j*\,  Uust 
t  will  n€7ir  l^azi  Kirn.  Tn',r  fjfytike  h'tn,  ll»  v  *  /  ''*J"i  by  whffth 
e  is  lobe  iiird :  'hr-  K'.vi;:r'i'r.  r^v  v. f.o.-.-j  ;,.  'J*  ■*.•■.■  j?  »//  m  Ux*»l 
)r  ever.  This  divl.-i'  R'rd'  rr:j'  r  v.  ■]  r.'/v.-  /«  m*  '/.•/'  r  ;..;//  :»»•.  o/*'  of 
lose,  for  whom  h'.-  d:'-d:  ':-  o-i'r  o:  ".o*.  i'jr  v. 'O'/i  i«  him  istittU 
■ceasing  initrf^rn^jn  h*f*,ft  iht  thr'jc*  *f  '/.*  Mo^tiiitj  in  the  I  ha- 
ms. 

8th  iy.   W^uit  an  ajT^rr-Ti'  r.**/!  o-fi/Jz^tKy  »'  >p(^i'j  ^'^l  he  in^uU  of  th* 
^mniicien/.K  of  G'jd.  a:  rr.j  hjit  J.ifiy'r^*t'*  * 

Oa  ihi?  solfrrr.:;  'J<v.  '"...  ';.:■.•:  •/:  .:  '^  v*     /jfyd  oee^grA^ny  io  th» 
edt  dor*/.  jVi  fv   '!x'v.     7'>'   ".«.-.  :•.■,;.  v-  ':.*   '"'/.r/jb?'.'/'.  vf  //*-* 

'  tiki :  f  vf--^  i  :-.-..-■  ">    .  •.  '.  •  •  s  V. :, ;  •; .    ,.'.       •//  •  •  f   '  .£•.  '/-xV  #  t  ^s  vJ 
t  ■ar./ike-'L  -i .  ,.i,  •   • .  .i*-  % .:  Kv  •  ■.  ■ . .  v;  "  ■  •. '  ..•<  -:  v.*  '.o  '.-^^/j. 
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comprehension  of  this  system,  together  with  all  the  moral  conduct, 
and  all  the  circumstances,  of  the  innumerable  beings,  who  will  be 
judged.  The  display  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  evident,  will  be  the 
greatest  display  announced  by  the  Scriptures,  and  infinitely  greater 
than  any  other,  conceivable  by  the  human  mind.  This  disp&y  will 
be,  also,  far  more  affecting  than  any  other :  for  on  it  will  depend 
all  the  immortal  concerns  of  the  innumerable  children  of  Adam. 
Yet  such  a  display  will  certainly  be  made,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
exhibit  God  in  the  character  of  an  upright  judge,  an  impartial  dis- 
penser of  good  and  evil  to  his  creatures  ;  as  to  stop  every  mouth, 
and  force  every  heart  to  confess,  that  he  is  just  when  he  judgetk 
and  clear  when  he^condemncth. 

What  manifestations  of  the  human  character  will  then  be  made ! 
How  different  will  be  the  appearance,  which  pride,  ambition,  and 
avarice,  sloth,  lust,  and  intemperance,  will  wear  in  the  sight  of  God 
in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  universe,  and  in  the  sight  of  those, 
who  have  yielded  themselves  up  to  these  evil  passions,  from  that, 
which  they  have  customarily  worn  in  the  pn\sent  world.  How  low 
will  the  haughti/  man  be  bowed  down  !  How  will  the  splendour  of 
power  and  conquest  set  in  darkness !  How  will  the  golden  moun- 
tains of  opulence  melt  away,  and  leave  the  dreammg  possessor 
poor^  and  naked^  and  miserable^  and  in  want  of  all  thingSm  How 
will  the  sensualist  awake  out  of  his  momentary  vision  of  pleasure, 
and  find  it  all  changed  to  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit !  How  little, 
in  innumerable  instances,  will  the  worldly  great  then  ap])ear !  How 
contemptible  the  renowned !  How  weak  the  [X)werful!  How  fool- 
ish the  wise  men,  and  disputers,  of  this  world!  On  the  contrary, 
with  what  confidence  and  joy  will  the  poor,  despised,  humble  Chris- 
tian lift  up  his  head,  and  take  his  proper  place  in  the  great  scale  of 
being,  because  he  beholds  his  redemption  arrived!  Here,  first, 
his  character  will  be  openly  acknowledged,  and  his  worth  confess- 
•ed.  Last  in  the  present  world,  he  will  be  numbered  among  the 
first  in  the  world  to  come.  A  feeble,  ftuled,  half  extinguished  wmp 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he  will  shine  forth  as  the  su7i  in  the  long- 
dom  of  his  Father.  I 

How  differently  will  our  own  characters  appear  from  what  wc 
imagine  them  to  oe,  during  our  present  life.  Here  most  of  our  sins 
are  forgotten ;  there  they  are  all  recorded  in  the  book  of  God's 
remembrance.  Here  vast  multitudes  of  them  arc  concealed ;  there 
they  will  all  be  displayed  in  the  open  day.  Here  they  are  often 
mistaken  by  self-flattery  for  virtues ;  there  they  will  be  irresistibly 
seen  in  all  their  native  deformity.  How  delightful  will  it  then  be 
to  find,  that  they  have  been  blotted  out  by  the  divine  mftrcy  as  a 
thick  cloud  ^  that  they  have  been  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer !  What  a  consolation,  what  transport,  will  it  be  to  find,  that, 
numerous  and  great  as  our  iniquities  have  been,  yet  our  whole  cha- 
racter was  such  in  the  eye  of  the  heart-searching  God,  a^  to  enti- 
l^de  us,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  a  reward  of  endless  Ufe  and 


SERMON  VII. 

OMNIPOTENCE  AND  INDEPENDENCE  OF  GOD. 


Giirzsis  zvii.    1. — /  am  the  Almighty  Gad. 

In  my  last  cGscourse,  I  considered  the  Omnipresence  and  Omni* 
science  o/*  God.  The  next  subject  in  the  natural  order  of  discus- 
sion is  Atr  Almighty  Power. 

In  the  text,  this  attribute  is  asserted  directly  by  God  himself  to 
Abraham,  when  he  renewed  with  him  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  circumcision.  In  a  manner  equally  ex- 
plicit, are  similar  declarations  made  throughout  every  part  of  the 
Scnptupps, 

Tne  Omnipotence  of  God  is,  also,  easily  demonstrated  by  Rea- 
son; so  easily,  that  no  divine  attribute  has,  perhaps,  been  so  strongly 
realized,  or  generally  acknowledged.  So  general  is  this  acknow- 
ledgment, that  a  sober  attempt  to  persuade  a  Christian  audience  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  would  be  scarcely  considered  as  sAious, 
or  as  compatible  with  the  dictates  of  good  sense.  An  attempt  to 
impress  this  doctrine  on  the  mind  is  not,  however,  liable  to  the  same 
objections,  nor  indeed  to  any  objection.  It  cannot  but  be  a  pro- 
fitable employment  to  examme,  briefly,  several  things,  in  which 
we  find  the  most  striking  displays  of  this  perfection.  To  such  an 
examination  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed ;  and  observe, 

I.  That  the  power  of  God  is  glorious!]/  manifested  in  the  work  of 
Creation. 

Creation  may  be  defined,  the  production  of  existence  where 
nothing  was  before.  The  power,  displayed  in  the  act  of  creating, 
not  oidy  exceeds  all  finite  comprehension,  but  is  plainly  so  great, 
as  to  exclude  every  rational  Umitation.  It  is  impossible  to  believe, 
that  the  power,  which  originally  gives  existence,  cannot  do  any 
thing,  ana  every  thing,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  capable  of  being 
done;  or,  in  other  words,  every  thing,  the  doing  of  which  involves 
not  a  contradiction.  When  we  contemplate  creative  power;  we 
neither  attempt,  nor  pretend,  to  form  any  estimate  of  its  extent ; 
but  are  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  al  the  character  of  him,  who 
gives  being  wherever  he  pleases. 

On  the  simple  act  of  creating,  however,  it  is  not  easy  for  such 
ndnds,  as  ours,  to  dwell.  A  single  glance  of  the  mind  makes  us 
possessed  of  all,  which  we  know  concerning  this  effort  of  Omnipo- 
tence, as  it  is  in  itself.  But  there  are  several  things,  relative  to  the 
effects  which  it  produces,  capable  of  mightily  enhancing  our  ideas 
cmiceming  this  astonishing  exertion  of  poAver.  Of  this  nature  is. 
in  the 
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1st*  place,  The  vastncss  and  multitude  of  the  things  which  were 
created. 

The  world,  which  we  inhabit,  is  itself  a  vast  and  amazine  work. 
The  great  divisions  of  Land  and  Water;  the  Continents  and  Oceans, 
into  which  it  is  distributed ;  nay,  the  Mountains  and  Plains,  the 
Lakes  and  Rivers,  with  which  it  is  magnificentlv  adorned ;  are, 
severally,  sufficiently  wonderful  and  affecting  to  fill  our  minds,  and 
lo  engrass  all  the  power  of  Contemplation.  Nor  are  our  thoughts 
less  deeply  interested  by  the  vast  multitude  of  plants,  trees,  and 
animals,  with  which  every  part  of  the  Globe  is  stored  at  ever}' 
period  of  time.  All  these,  also,  rise  and  fall  in  an  uninterrupted 
succession.  When  one  perishes,  another  immediately  succeeds. 
No  blank  is  pertnilted,  and  no  vacuity  found :  but  creating  energy, 
always  operating,  produces  a  continual  renovation  of  that  which  is 
lost. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  Heavens,  we  are  still  more 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  many  such  worlds,  composing  the  planetary 
system.  The  Comets,  which  surround  our  Sun,  greatly  increase 
our  amazement  by  their  numbers,  the  velocity  of  their  motions,  and 
the  inconceivable  extent  of  their  circuits.  It  is  still  more  enhanced 
by  the  union  of  these  numerous  worlds  in  one  vast  system,  con- 
necteil  by  a  common  centre,  and  revolving  round  that  centre  with 
a  harmony,  and  splendour,  worthy  of  a  God. 

But  this  system,  great  and  wondei'iul  as  it  is,  is  a  mere  speck, 
compared  with  the  real  extent  of  the  Creation.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence exists,  that  every  star,  which  twinkles  in  the  firmament,  is  no 
other  than  a  Sun,  a  world  of  light,  surrounded  by  its  own  attendant 
planets,  fonned  into  a  system  similar  to  ours.  Forty-five  thousand 
such  stars  have  been  counted,  by  the  aid  of  the  Hcrschellidn  Tele- 
scope, in  so  small  a  part  of  the  Heavens,  that,  supposing  this  part  to 
be  sown  no  thicker  than  the  rest,  the  same  Telescope  would  reach  at 
least  seventy-five  millions  in  the  whole  sphere,  fey  means  of  new 
improvements  in  the  same  optical  instrument,  they  have  been  found 
lo  DC  numerous  to  a  decree  still  more  astonishing.  Every  one  of 
these  is,  in  my  view,  rationally  concluded  to  be  the  Sun,  and  Centre, 
of  a  system  of  planetary  and  cometary  worlds.  Beyond  this,  I 
think  it  not  at  all  improbable,  that,  were  we  transported  to  the 
most  distant  of  the  visible  stars,  we  should  find  there  a  firmament 
expanding  over  our  heads,  studded  in  the  same  manner  with  stars 
innumerable.  Nay,  were  we  to  repeat  the  same  flight,  and  be 
again  wafted  through  the  same  distance,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
we  should  behold  a  new  repetition  of  the  same  sublimity  and  glory. 
In  this  manner  immensity  appears,  in  a  sense,  to  be  peopled  with 
worlds  innumerable,  constituting  the  boundless  empire  of  Jehovah. 
How  amazing,  thm,  mn:-t  b?  the  power  and  greatness  of  Him,  who 
not  only  telleth  the  number  of  the  .^tars,  and  calliih  them  all  by  th  fir 
names^  but  with  a  word  spoke  them  all  into  beiM^;. 

2dly.  The  peculiar  jiature  and  splendour  of  rm/.y  of  these  li-orT- • 
strongly  impress  on  our  minds  the  greatness  of  creating  povter. 
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this  nature  are  all  those  vast  works  in  the  Heavens,  which  1 
aentioned  under  the  last  head.  To  single  out  one  of  them ; 
lorious  a  work  is  the  Sun !  Of  what  astonishing  dimensions ! 
lat  wonderful  attraction !  Possessed  of  what  supreme,  un- 
able, and  apparently  immortal  glory !  Of  what  perpetual, 
comprehensiDie  influence  on  the  world,  which  we  inhabit : 
ily  causing  it  to  move  around  its  orbit  with  inconceivable 
;y,  but  producing,  over  its  extensive  surface,  warmth  and 
^,  life  and  activity,  comfort  and  joy,  in  all  the  millions  of  be- 
\j  which  it  is  inhabited ! 

{oificent,  however,  as  this  object  is,  one  mind  is  a  more  wonder- 
ffe  important,  more  illustrious  display  of  creating  power,  than 
lole  inanimate  universe.  Suns  with  all  their  greatness  and 
irc  still  without  life,  without  consciousness,  without  enjoyment; 
ble,  in  themselves,  of  action,  knowledge,  virtue,  or  voluntary 
less.  A  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  possessed  of  all  these 
d  powers,  and  is  capable  of  possessing  all  these  sublime  al- 
ia. A  mind  can  know,  love,  and  glorify,  its  Creator ;  can  be 
ped  with  his  image,  and  adorned  with  nis  beauty  and  loveli- 
and  can  appear  desirable  and  delightful  to  his  eye.  It  can 
as  a  mirror^  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  (for  so  ought  the  passage* 
ranslated)  and  be  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  can  love,  and  bless,  its  fel- 
nds ;  be  loved,  and  blessed,  by  them ;  and  become  an  useful 
>Dourable  instrument  of  advancing  endlessly  the  universal 
f  the  intelligent  kingdom.  In  all  tnese  glorious  attainments 
advance  with  an  unceasing  progress  throughout  Eternity, 
progress,  it  can  rise  to  the  heights,  where  aneels  now  dwell ; 
issing  those  heights,  can  ascend  higher,  and  higher,  till,  in 
tant  ages  of  endless  being,  it  shall  look  down  on  the  most 
1  created  excellence,  which  now  exists,  as  the  mere  dawn- 
'  infantine  intelligence.  Worlds  and  Suns  were  created  for 
i  of  minds ;  but  minds  were  created  for  the  use  of  God. 
.  The  same  impressions  are  strongly  made,  when  zee  regard 
the  Author  of  lift. 

communication  of  life  is  a  creative  act,  entirely,  and  illus- 
r,  superior  to  the  mere  communication  of  existence.  In  the 
rful  power,  manifested  in  this  communication,  the  glory  of 
i  the  character  of  the  Creator,  is  pre-eminently  displayed* 
Sngly  the  living  God,  and  the  living  Father^  that  is,  the  God, 
18  me,  originally,  and  independently,  in  himself,  and  is  the 
of  it  to  all  living  beings ;  are  titles,  chosen  to  unfold  espe- 
he  glory  of  the  Divine  nature.  In  the  same  manner,  also, 
viour  challenges  this  wonderful  attribute  to  himself,  as  a 
and  unquestionable  proof  of  his  divinity.  As  the  Father, 
5,  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life 
elf     As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  ;  even 

'  2  Cor.  In.  IP. 
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sublime  declaration  of  the  Prophet :  Hast  thou  not  known^  hast  thou 
not  heardy  that  the  Everlasting  God,  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  Earthy  fainteth  not^  neither  is  weary  ? 

REMARKS. 

From  this  doctrine  we  learn,  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  God  is  absolutelt/  independent » 

By  tne  absolute  independence  of  God  I  intend,  that  he  needs, 
and  can  need,  nothing  to  render  his  abiUtv,  either  to  do,  or  to  enjoy, 
whatever  he  pleases,  greater  or  more  per^ct ;  but  that  he  possesses, 
in  and  of  himself,  all  possible  abiUty  for  both  these  puiposes ;  so 
ihat  his  desires  can  never  be  opposed,  nor  his  designs  mistrated, 
either  from  want  of  knowledge  to  discern,  or  power  to  accomplish, 
whatever  is  desirable,  or  useful.  The  proof  of  this  Indepenaence 
is  complete,  in  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  Omnipre* 
sence,  Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence,  of  God.  He,  who  contrived, 
who  created,  and  who  governs,  all  things,  can  contrive,  create,  and 
do,  whatever  involves  not  a  contradiction.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  all  good  in  his  power,  and  possession  ;  and  can  plainly 
need,  and  receive,  nothing.  Every  created  thins  he  made,  and  gave 
it  just  such  attributes  as  he  pleased.  Every  thing  continues  in  ex- 
istence for  just  such  a  time,  and  in  just  such  a  state,  as  he  chooses ; 
and  operates  in  that  manner  only,  which  is  prescribed,  or  penniUed, 
by  him.  Nothing  therefore  can  do,  or  be,  what  is,  on  the  whcde, 
contrary  to  his  choice.  Of  course  He  cannot  be  disappointed  of 
any  purpose,  unless  we  were  to  suppose  liim  pleased  to  be  disw- 
pointed ;  a  self-contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted  even  by 
a  child.  According  to  tliis  scheme  he  says  of  himself,  J\ify  couhhI 
shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure.*  And  again.  He  doth  aC' 
cording  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  hihabitanis 
of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  himj  What 
doest  thou  ? 

2dly.  By  this  perfection,  God  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  go- 
vernment  of  all  things.  From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the 
manifestation  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  to  this  purpose  the  Omnipo- 
tence of  God  is  indispensable.  The  same  power,  which  formed 
this  vast  machine,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  in  their  pro- 
per places  the  several  parts  ;  and  to  conduct  the  operations  ot  the 
whole  to  the  ends,  which  they  are  destined  to  accomplish.  By  this 
attribute  only  is  God  able  to  prevent  all  disorder  and  decay,  and 
to  frustrate  all  opposition.  Many  of  the  Intelligent  creatures,  which 
he  has  made,  are  possessed  of  such  powers,  as,  if  uncontrolled  by 
him,  might  occasion  important  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  many 
parts  oi  his  great  kingdom,  and  a  consequent  frusti*ation,  or  pre- 
vention, of  many  of  his  designs.     The  mischiefs  and  miseries, 

*  S«e  Isaiah  xlvi.  10,  and  Dan.  iv.  35. 
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I,  in  the  course  of  Eternity,  might  Ix?  introduced  into  the  Uni- 
,  midit  easily  exceed  all  finite  estimation.  But  to  every  one 
?se  beings  He  is  able  to  say,  and  actually  says,  as  he  said,  in 
at  times,  to  the  restless  ocean,  Hitherto  shaft  thou  come^  but 
rther. 

the  same  manner  he  is  infinitely  able,  also,  to  furnish  all 
?,  animated  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  wiih  that 
y,  by  which  they  operate  to  the  unceasing  promotion  of  the  infi- 
roodj  which  he  has  begun  to  accomplish.  The  Kingilom  of 
is  a  kingdom  of  means.  With  infinite  wisdom  and  benisnity 
s  chosen  to  adorn  his  Intelligent  creatures  with  such  fiiciuties, 
able  them  to  become  suboroinate  aeents  in  the  ^"eat  system, 
incide  voluntarily  with  him  in  the  furtherance  (h  his  perfect 
ns ;  and  thus  to  sustain  the  character  of  moral  excellence, 
become  lovely  in  his  sight.  Even  the  inanimate  world,  as  a 
ve  instrument  in  his  hands,  and  theirs,  of  promoting  the  same 
ns,  cl^ms,  in  this  manner,  a  species  of  inferior,  but  real,  im- 
ince,  and  shows  forth  the  praise  of  its  divine  Author.  But  all 
lowers  and  faculties,  by  which  his  creatures  pcrfonn  the  re- 
ive parts  allotted  to  them,  are  continued,  as  well  as  given, 
s  Omnipotence,  which  in  this  manner  is  every  where  glorified; 
s  cveiy  where  the  Rock,  on  which  is  founded  the  s^i^eat  build- 
f  the  Universe. 

God,  by  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence,  is  possessed  of 
oplete  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  pleasure, 
thus  rendered  absolutely  Independent ;  it  is  evident,  that  he 
be  infinitely  removed  from  all /ear,  on  the  one  hand,  and  fi-om 
tvouriteism^  on  the  other.  From  the  former  of  these  conside- 
is  it  is  certain,  that  he  cannot  in  any  decree  be  deterred  from 
performance  of  any  thing,  which  is  right  and  good;  and 
the  other,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  allured  to  the  produc- 
of  any  thing  which  is  wrong,  or  injurious  to  his  creatures.  To 
who  is  raised  above  all  actual  and  possible  want,  who  can 
hat  he  pleases,  and  has,  therefore,  every  thing  in  his  posscs- 
unchangeably  and  eternally,  there  can  be  no  private,  partial 
est;  no  conceivable  prejudice;  no  bias,  no  undue  regard, 
rds  any  being.  His  views,  and  his  conduct,  alike,  must  be 
rtial ;  public ;  founded  on  the  real  state  of  things  ;  and  direct- 
awards  all  beings  according  to  their  pi-oper  character  and  real 
pt.  His  creatures  can  plamly  present  no  motive  to  Him  to 
.rt  from  that  course  of  conduct,  which  in  His  view  is  wise  and 
I.  Here,  then,  in  the  character,  and  circumstances,  of  the 
y,  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  universal,  perfect,  and 
ous  Rectitude, 

X)m  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  also,  is  derived  that  awful  cha- 
jr,  regarded  by  sinful  beings  with  supreme  dread,  and  by  vir- 
s  ones  with  supreme  reverence.  Intelligent  beings  are  govern- 
nly  by  motives.      In  this  attribuff,  especially  as  inseparably 
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know  any  other,  Avliich  terminates  in  that  happy  place,  and  will 
conduct  you  to  everlasting  joy  ? 

4thly.  Horn  useful  a  Friend  must  tuch  a  God  he  to  the  Righteaiu* 

That  God  is  a  faithful  and  steadfast  friend  to  the  righteous,  can- 
not be  questioned ;  because  t!iey  love,  and  labour,  to  please  him, 
.and  must  thercfoi'c  be  loved  of  him;:  and  because  they  are  the 
friends  aixl  followers  of  his  Son.  Accordingly,  he  has  disclosed  in 
his  Word  designs  of  mercy  and  goodness  to  them,  so  ereat,  as  al- 
most to  transcend  belief,  and  to  leave  the  mind  rather  Tost  in  aato- 
nishmenl  than  filled  with  expectaUon.  He,  who  regards  his  own 
character  with  the  candour,  and  humility,  of  the  Gospel ;  who  con- 
aiders  how  greatly  and  how  often  he  has  sinned,  how  guilty  his  life 
must  appear  belore  God,  and  how  utterly  tmitorthj/  he  is  of  the 
lea$i  of  all  his  mercies;  cannot  but  exclaim,  when  he  casts  his  eye 
over  the  promises  of  the  Go«pel,  IVho  am  /,  O  Lord  God^  that  thou 
hasibroiughi  me  hitherto?  for  ihjfword^s  sake^  and  according  to 
ikbu  own  heart  J  hast  thou  spoken  all  these  great  things  to  make  tkg 
oervant  know  them.  Let  thy  name  be  magnified  for  ever :  for  noiv, 
O  Lord  God^  thou  art  God ;  and  thy  words  be  true  ;  and  thou  hast 
promised  this  goodness  unto  thy  servant ;  and  with  thy  blessing  let 
me  be  blessed  jor  ever,* 

In  the  Covenant  of  grace  there  are  contained  treasures  of  good, 
to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.  On  this  subject  the  Apostle 
Paid,  in  comments  of  unrivallea  sublimity,  has  expressed  the  most 
accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  and  astonisning,  sentiments, 
which  can  be  found  even  in  the  Scriptures.  ^411  things^  saith  he  to 
Christians,  are  yours  ;  Whether  Paul^  or  ^^pollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present^  or  things  to  come  ;  all  are 
yours.  And  again,  lam  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities  nor  pozoerF,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depths  nor  any  other  creature^  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God^  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord*  And  again,  IVe  know,  that  all  things  r/ot  labour  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.  From  these  declarations  we  learn, 
that  all  things  are  the  property,  and  the  destined  ]X)ssession,  of 
the  righteous ;  that  no  being,  or  event,  shall  preclude  them  iipom 
the  enjoyment  of  this  mighty  inhcrilancc ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  being  and  every  event  is  employed,  wjth  one  vast  and 
united  effort,  to  place  this  boundless  good  in  their  hands.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  really  needed  by  them ;  whatever  is  r?ally  good 
for  ihem,  in  the  present  hfe ;  whatever  can  render  their  future  im- 
mortality blessed  and  glorious,  God  has  covenanted  to  bestow  on 
them  through  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

When  he,  who  can  truly  say  to  Corruption^  "  Thou  art  myfather,^^ 
and  to  the  Worm,  "  Thou  art  my  mother^  and  my  sister^^  turns  his 
eye  to  these  wonderful  promises,  and  to  the  immense  assemblage 

*  2  Samuel  vii.  ♦  ewsgyeu 
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of  blessings,  which  they  convey ;  he  is  naturally  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, and  prepared  to  believe  them,  only  in  a  loose  and  general 
manner.  Scarcely  can  Jie  pei'siiade  himself,  ihat  they  are  not  the 
language  of  bold  and  subhme  exaggerations,  of  anient  and  daring 
hyperbole,  rather  than  sober  communications  of  simple  truth. 
Were  the  rewards  promised,  the  result  of  his  own  obedience ;  well 
might  he  doubt.  But,  when  he  remembers,  that  God  has  not  spared 
his  own  Son^  but  delivertd  him  vpfor  tis  ali^  he  cannot,  if  he  would 
act  rationally,  fail  to  unite  with  the  Aposdc  in  exclaiming,  H<m^ 
shall  he  not  with  A//n,  also^  freely  gire  us  all  things  ?  The  benevo- 
lence, necessary  to  the  origination,  and  the  communication  of 
these  blessings,  is  in  this  event  proved  beyond  a  i|ue5tion. 

In  the  Omniscience  of  God  wx  are  presented  with  ample  ability 
to  contrive,  and  in  his  Omnipotence  with  ample  ability  to  accom- 
plish, every  part  of  this  amazing  sum  of  good.  To  Him,  who 
willed  the  Universe  into  being,  it  is  equally  easy  to  create  great 
enjoyments,  as  little  ;  many,  as  few  ;  endless,  as  momentary.  The 
vast  system  of  Good,  which  he  has  promised,  he  can  call  into  ex- 
istence in  a  moment,  with  the  same  ease,  with  which  he  can  create 
an  insect  or  an  atom.  Whatever  he  gives,  his  store  cannot  be  les- 
sened :  nor  can  a  prcceding  communication  of  good  be,  with  Him, 
a  reason  for  refusing,  or  neglecting,  to  communicate  again.  Im- 
measurably bountiful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  giving :  immea- 
surably powerful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  providing. 

From  the  Omnipotence  of  God  every  righteous  man  may,  then, 
confidently  expect  a  fmal  deliverance  from  all  his  enemies,  sorrows, 
and  sins ;  from  death,  and  the  gi*ave ;  from  future  pollution,  and 
eternal  wo.  He  may  be  certainly  assured,  that  the  same  glorious 
and  everlasting  Friend  will  communicate  to  him,  and  to  his  fellow- 
christians,  immortal  life  \  will  enlarge  their  minds  with  increasing 
knowledge ;  will  improve  them  with  ever-growing  virtue  ;  and  will 
supply  them  with  endlessly  advancing  happiness. 

athJy.  Hova  great  and  glorious  docs  God  appear^  as  invested  with 
•Almighty  power  ! 

Great  is  the  Lord^  says  the  Psalmist,  and  greatly  to  be  praised. 
One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another^  and  shall  declare 
thy  mighty  acts.  All  thy  works  praise  thee^  0  Lord;  and  thy  saints 
shall  bless  thee.  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom^  and 
talk  of  thy  power.  Thy  kiyigdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom^  and 
thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations.  Canst  thouj  says 
Zophar^  by  searching  fnd  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
vnto  perfection?  It  is  high  as  heaven^  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper 
than  hell^  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earthy  and  broader  than  the  Sea.  Who  hath  measured  the 
waters  J  says  Isaiah^  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand;  and  meted  out  A«a- 
7en  mth  the  span ;  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
measure ;  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
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The  Being,  who  made,  upholds,  and  governs,  the  Universe,  dis- 
(loses  in  these  acts  his  own  proper  chai-acter;  a  character  infi- 
nitely greater  and  more  glorious  dum  the  highest  creature  can  sus- 
tain, or  comprehend.  All  bchigs  arc  before  him  as  nothing,  and 
justly  accounted  unto  him  less  than  nothings  and  vanity. 

We  were  not,  indeed,  present  at  the  birth  of  this  wonderful 
Work.  We  did  not  behold  the  boundless  midnight  enlightened 
with  suns,  or  the  desolate  wilds  of  immensity  filled  with  worlds  and 
their  inhabitants.  We  did  not  hear  the  morning  Stars  sing  together^ 
and  the  Sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.  But  in  the  history  of  die  Crea- 
tion, dictated  by  the  voice  of  God,  we  are  presented  with  such 
sublime  view\s  oi  this  amazing  subject,  as  stretch  our  imaginations 
fo  the  utmost,  and  fill  our  understanding  with  astonishing  ideas.  In 
the  same  work,  as  it  is  daily  seen  by  our  eyes,  we  discern  wonders 
surpassing  number  and  measure,  and  gloriously  illustratinj^  the 
Power  by  which  all  are  accomplished.  In  the  history  of  past 
f»vents.  also;  in  the  Deluge;  the  Destrucl  ion  of  Sodom;  the  Won- 
ders of  Egypt,  of  Sinai^  and  of  Canaan^  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Prophets  of  C'hrist,  and  of  the  Apostles ;  are  such  manifestations 
of  Almighty  power,  as  cannot  fail  to  astonish  every  mind,  and  fill 
evciy  heart  with  the  most  awful  apprehensions  of  its  Maker. 

In  the  daily  providence  of  God,  we  are  also  witnesses  of  the 
amazing  efiects  of  his  Omnipotence.  In  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  we  behold  a  hand, 
whose  exertions  disclaim  all  fimit.  We  hear  him,  also,  thundering 
marvellously  with  his  voice  ;  we  see  him  sending  forth  lightnings 
with  rain^  making  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  the  mountains  to  fall, 
pouring  o\it  rivers  of  fire  from  the  volcano,  and  whelming  cities 
and  countries  in  a  general  conflagration. 

On  the  other  hand,  w^hat  pleasing  and  glorious  proofs  of  the  same 

!)owerare  exhibited  in  its  softer  and  gentler,  its  less  awful,  but  not 
ess  solemn  exertions  throujih  the  circuit  of  the  seasons :  in  the 
spring,  particularly;  when  God  appeai-s  as  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing when  the  sun  arisefh,  even  of  a  morning  without  clouds  ^  and  as 
the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain  upon  the  tender  herb  of  the 
field.  Then,  Avitli  a  hand  cminenily  attractive  and  wonderful,  he 
diffiises  life,  and  warmth,  and  beauty,  and  glory,  over  the  face  of 
the  world ;  and  from  the  death  of  winter,  bids  all  things  awake 
with  a  general  and  delightful  resurrection.  The  successive  seasons 
are  replete  with  successive  wondeis,  wrought  by  the  same  almighty 
hand.  Day  unto  day,  indeed,  utter cth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge,  concerning  this  great  subject.  He  who  does 
not  mark  these  astonishing  disclosures,  made  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,  in  ten  thousand  and  ten  million  forms,  must  be  a  brute ;  and 
he,  who,  surveying  them,  does  not  regard  God  as  infmitely  won' 
derful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working,  has  indeed  eyesj  but  he 
sees  not ;  ears,  but  he  cannot  hear  ;  and  a  hearts  but  he  cannot  w^' 
'  rstand.     Every  good  man,  on  the  contrary,  must  admire  and 
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adore  Him,  who  doeth  all  these  things ;  must  rejoice  with  humble 
gratitude,  and  divine  joy,  in  all  the  stupendous  displays  of  his 
goodness ;  must  tremble  at  tha  terrible  things^  which  he  doeth  in 
righteomtnessj  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth;  and 
must,  on  every  occasion,  be  ready  to  exclaim :  Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  O  Lord :  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  won" 
ders  ? 


SERMON  VIII. 


BENEVOLENCE    OF    GOD    PROVED    FROM    THE    WORKS    OF    CREATION 

AND    PROVIDENCE. 


1  John  \v.  8. — For  God  is  hu. 

Having  considered  the  existence,  and  the  natural  attribtUetj  of 
God,  at  some  length  /  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  subject  of 
theological  inquiry ;  viz.  his  moral  attributes*  In  the  order,  best 
suited  to  the  method  of  discussion,  which  I  have  preferred,  that, 
which  first  offers  itself  for  examination,  is  his  Benevolence. 

This  perfection  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the  text,  in  a  singular  man- 
ner. It  is  not  asserted,  that  God  is  benevolent,  but  that  he  is  Btnevo^ 
lence  ;  or  that  Benevolence  is  the  essence,  the  turn,  of  hit  bting  and 
character.  The  force,  and  beauty,  of  this  assertion,  will  be  fdl  by 
every  one,  who  attends  to  It,  without  any  remarks  from  me. 

That  Aya'fri  signifies  the  kind  of  Love,  which  in  English  is  called 
Benevolence,  wiU  not,  I  presume,  be  questioned.  If  any  one  is  at 
a  loss  concerning  this  fact ;  he  may  be  satisfied  by  reading  St, 
PauPs  extensive  definition  of  this  word,  contained  in  the  1 3th  coap- 
ter  of  the  first  Epistlt  to  the  Corinthians. 

In  canvassing  this  important  subject,  I  propose  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the 

I.  place,  by  Reason^  and 

II.  by  Revelation* 

L  I  propose  to  inquire  in  what  manner  it  is  exhibited  to  tis  fry  Rea- 
son. 

In  examining  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  several  arguments,  furnished  by  Reason,  in  proof  of 
the  Benevolence  of  God^  and 

2dly.  Answer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  Doctrine. 

The  importance  of  the  question.  Whether  God  is  a  BenevolmU 
Being,  is  no  less  than  infinite.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  seri- 
ously affects  it,  must  be  of  high  moment  to  every  Intelligeitf  crea- 
ture. The  decisions  of  Reason  on  this  subject,  undoubtedly  ^lect 
the  question  in  a  serious  manner ;  and  arc  of  course  very  interest- 
ing to  us.  Although  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with  many  of  my 
feflow-men,  respectable  for  their  understanding  and  worth,  that  the 
Benevolence  of  God  is  not  capable  of  being  completely  proved,  or 
that  it  is  not  in  fact  completely  proved,  by  the  Scriptures,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  sources  of  argument ;  yet  I  cannot  help  beuev- 
ing,  that,  if  the  proof  furnished  by  Reason  be  satis&ctory  also, 
and  can  be  fairly  exhibited  as  satisfactory,  the  minds  of  many  men«.' 
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at  least,  will  rest  on  this  subject  with  a  conviction  more  unmingled, 
a  confidence  less  exposed  to  danger  and  disturbance.  To  com- 
pass this  object,  if  k  can  be  compassed,  will,  then,  be  very  desi- 
rable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  question,  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  the  evidence,  which  Reason  gives  concern- 
ing this  doctrine,  has  lone  been,  and  is  still,  disputed.  It  is  well 
known  to  many  of  this  audience,  that  Divines  and  other  Chriistians, 
as  well  as  other  men,  differ  in  their  opinions  about  it ;  and  that  the 
proofc  of  the  divine  benevolence  from  Reason  are  regarded  by 
many  persons  of  reputation  as  insufficient.  I  have  myself  enter- 
tained, heretofore,  opinions  on  this  subject,  different  from  those, 
which  I  now  entertain.  As  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  satisfied  my  own  wishes ;  I  shall  now  consider  it  with 
more  particularity,  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  Self^existence^  Eternity^  Immutability^  Omnipresence^  Omnis- 
cience, and  Omnipotence,  of  God  Iiave,  I  flatter  myself,  been  clearly 
proved  by  arguments,  derived  from  Reason.  From  these  attributes 
it  has,  I  trust,  been  unanswerably  evinced,  that  God  is  absolutely 
indepmdent  ^  that  all  things,  Avhich  can  be  done,  or  enjoyed,  are  in 
his  power  and  possession ;  and  that  he  can  neither  need,  nor  re- 
ceive any  thing.     From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  in  the 

1st.  place.  That  God  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  be  malevolent* 

It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  nature  of  things  can  furnish  any 
such  motive.     That  to  be  malevolent  is  a  more  desirable  character 
or  state  of  being,  than  to  be  benevolent,  cannot  be  asserted,  nor  be- 
lieved.  Nor  can  any  motive  to  this  character  be  presented  to  God 
from  toithoiU  himself,  or  from  other  btinss.     As  all  other  beings, 
together  with  every  thing  pertaining  to  them,  are,  and  cannot  but 
be,  just  what  he  pleases ;  it  is  certain,  that  he  can  gain  nothing  to 
himself  bv  the  exercise  of  malevolence.     Finite  beings  may  dis- 
cern good  in  the  hands  of  others,  which  they  may  covet,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  hindered  from  possessing,  unless  by  the  indulgence 
of  fraud,  injustice,  or  unkindness ;  or  oy  attacking,  and  injuring, 
such,  as  prevent  from  gaining  the  beloved  object.  Those  who  pos- 
sess it,  tney  may  envy,  or  hate.     Those,  who  hinder  them  from 
gaining  it,  they  may  regard  with  resentment  or  anger;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  these  malignant  passions,  may  be  induced  to  dis- 
turb their  rights,  and  invade  their  happiness.     But  it  is  plain,  that 
these  considerations  can  have  no  more  application  to  God,  than  the 
circumstances,  which  give  them  birth.     All  eood  is  actually  in  his 
possession :  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  him  to  desire.     AH 
beings  and  events  are  exactly  such,  as  he  chooses  either  to  produce, 
or  to  permit ;  and  such  as  he  chose,  antecedently  to  their  existence. 
He  can,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  fear,  or  to  malign.     As  he  gave 
all,  which  is  possessed  by  other  beings  ;  he  can  evidently  neither 
gain,  nor  receive  any  thing.     If  he  be  malevolent,  then,  he  must 
siistaiQ  this  character  without  a  motive. 
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^dlj.  An  Omniscient  Being  cannot  biU  see^  that  it  is  more  glorious 
to  himself y  and  more  beneficial  to  his  creatures^  to  sitstain^  and  to  ex- 
hibitj  a  benevolent  character j  than  its  contrary :  or^  in  other  words^ 
in  every  respect  more  desirable. 

The  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures  involve 
every  thing,  that  is  desirable.  That  this  character,  in  its  existence 
and  exercise,  is  on  both  these  accounts  more  desirable  than  its  cob- 
trary,  cannot  be  questioned.  Wc,  narrow  as  our  faculties  are,  per- 
fectly know  this  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutelf/  desirable.  That 
this  truth  must  be  seen  by  an  Omniscient  Being,  in  a  manner  infi- 
nitely superior  to  that,  in  which  wc  see  it,  hardly  needs  to  be  as- 
serteid. 

The  desirableness  of  this  conduct,  arising  from  the  glory  ot  the 
Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures,  seems  to  present,  when  we 
consider  it  as  extending  through  Eternity,  an  infinite  motive  to  the 
Creator,  to  cherish  a  benevolent  character,  and  to  manifest  it  in  all 
his  conduct.  To  the  power  of  this  motive  there  is  at  the  same  time, 
rio  motive  opposed.  On  the  contrarV)  wc  know,  and  the  Creator, 
in  a  manner  infinitely  more  perfect,  knows,  that  the  existence  and 
exercise  of  a  malevolent  character  would  be  infinitely  dishonour- 
able to  himself,  and  in  the  progress  of  Eternity  infinitely  injurious 
to  his  creatures.  Each  of  these  considerations  presents  to  the  Crea- 
tor an  infinite  motive  to  exercise  Benevolence  on  the  one  h£^nd,  and 
not  to  exercise  malevolence  on  the  other.  If,  then,  he  has  in  fact 
exercised  malevolence ;  he  has  done  it  without  any  motive,  and 
against  the  influence  of  both  these :  each  of  them  of  infinite  im- 
portance. 

Thus  it  is  I  think  clearly  certain,  that  God  cannot  be  induced  to 
exercise  a  malevolent  spirit,  because^  malevolence  is  in  itself  a  de- 
sirable character ;  nor  because  the  nature  of  things  ofiers  any  en- 
joyment, which,  upon  the  whole,  is  good,  to  the  indulgence  oi  this 
disposition  ;  nor  because  He  does  not  perfectly  know  these  truths. 
If  he  is  malevolent,  then,  he  is  so  from  an  original,  inherent  pro- 
pensity in  his  own  nature ;  a  propensity,  uninfluenced  by  truth,  and 
immoveable  by  motives. 

How  far  such  a  character  can  be  rationally  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sible in  a  being,  who  has  all  things  in  his  power,  it  is  difiicult  to  de- 
termine. The  observations,  already  made,  clearly  prove,  that  such 
a  being  must  discern  with  absolute  certainly  the  infinite  disadvan- 
tage of  indulging  this  spirit.  The  diflerence  between  rejoicing  in 
allhis  works,  as  means  of  glory  to  himself,  with  a  consciousness, 
that  he  has  formed  and  conducted  them  to  this  exalted  end,  and 
feeling  the  gloomy,  dreadful  pain  of  boundless  malice,  is  in  itself 
obviously  boundless.  If,  then,  God  has  not  chosen  this  enjoyment, 
he  has  failed  to  choose  it,  with  a  clear  discernment,  that  it  was  in 
his  power,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  disposition,  which  would 
not  yield  to  conviction,  nor  to  motives,  infinite  in  their  magnitude. 
That  he  has  not  exercised  this  disposition  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
show ;  and  for  this  purpose  observe, 
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3dly.  The  only  conduct,  which  a  Creator  can  receive  with  pleasure 
from  his  creatures,  must  plainly  he  attachment,  reverence,  and  the 
voluntary  obedience  which  they  produce. 

AVliothcr  the  Creator  be  benevolent,  or  malevolent;  it  is  impos- 
sible^, that  he  should  not  choose  to  be  loved,  reverenced,  and 
obeyed.  But  the  real  Creator  has  so  formed  his  works,  and  so 
constituted  his  Providence,  that  the  minds  of  men,  irresistibly,  and 
of  absolute  necessity,  esteem  a  benevolent  being  more  than  one  of 
the  opposite  character.  I  do  not  mean,  hei*e,  that  this  is  the  dictate 
of  the  heart ;  but  I  mean,  that  it  is  the  unavoidable  dictate  of  the 
intellect ;  of  the  conscience  and  understanding.  The  intellect  is 
so  formed  by  the  Creator,  that  it  is  impossible  tor  it  to  think  other- 
wise. Any  person,  who  will  make  the  attempt,  will  find  it  beyond 
his  power  to  approve  of  malevolence  at  all.  If,  therefore,  the 
Creator  be  malevolent,  he  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures 
in  this  world,  that  they  cannot  possibly  esteem  his  character.  In 
other  words,  he  has  made  them  incapable,  by  a  natural  necessity, 
of  rendering  to  him  that  regard,  which  in  itself,  or  in  its  conse- 
quences, is  the  only  possible  conduct,  on  the  part  of  his  Intelligent 
creatures,  which  a  Creator  can  have  proposecl,  when  he  gave  them 
existence. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  Benevolence  is  estimable  in  the  naturr. 
of  thirds  /  that  to  see  its  nature  is  the  same  thing  as  to  esteem  it ;  a7id 
that,  therefore,  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  avoid  experiencing  thit 
esteem:  I  answer.  Should  it  be  granted,  as  I  think  it  must,  that  all 
this  is  true,  still  an  Omnipotent  Creator  might,  for  ought  that  appears, 
have  formed  Intelligent  creatures  with  such  optics,  with  powers  of 
understanding  so  directed,  that  they  might  have  seen  his  character 
in  an  estimable  light.  Hypochondriacal  and  insane  minds  are  direct 
proofs,  that  minds  can  exist,  with  directly  opposite  views  to  those, 
which  Intelligent  creatures  in  this  world  usually  experience.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence,  that  an  Omnipotent  being  could  not  so  form 
Intelligent  creatures,  as  to  vary  their  modes  oi  perception  in  any 
manner,^  and  to  any  extent,  which  pleased  him.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that,  as  we  arc  wholly  passive  in  receiving 
idc^as  and  impressions,  he  might,  with  entire  ease,  have  given  u.s 
just  such  ideas  as  he  pleased,  by  presenting  to  us  only  those  ob- 

{'ects,  from  which  they  would  be  derived.  In  this  manner  he  might 
lave  prevented  us  from  forming  any  conceptions  of  his  moral 
character ;  and  led  us  only  to  admire  his  Omniscience  and  Omni- 
potence, in  the  stupendous  works,  which  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. This,  it  is  believed,  involves  no  contradiction  ;  and  every 
thine,  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  such  a  Being  can 
confessedly  perform. 

Should  the  scheme,  which  I  have  here  suggested,  not  be  admit- 
ted; I  answer  again :  There  was  no  necessity,  that  he  should  cre- 
ate Intelhcent  beings  at  all ;  and  there  is  no  conceivable  motive, 
which  could  induce  an  infinite  Beino"  to  form  IntoDicent  cnNJtures. 

Vol.  f.  29 
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who,  from  their  nalurc  and  their  circumstances,  could  not  possibly 
esteem,  but  from  absolute  necessity  must  disesleem,  him. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  are  so  formed,  as  irresistibly  to  hate 
and  despise  Malevolence.  This  conduct,  on  their  part,  is  the  un- 
varying dictate  of  mere  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary :  the  unavoidable  result  of  that 
state  of  things,  which  he  himself  has  formed ;  is  his  own  immediate 
work ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work,  of  an  Intelligent 
natme,  which  he  has  produced :  being  found  in  all  men,  and  there- 
fore justly  presumable  of  all  other  Intelligent  creatures.  It  is, 
hence,  unavoidably  concluded  to  be  a  direct,  and  genuioe,  expres- 
sion of  his  choice.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the  Creator  to  be  a  male- 
volent being;  he  has  thus  necessitated,  beyond  a  ])Ossibility  of  its 
being  otherwise,  his  Intelligent  creatures  to  hate  and  despise  that, 
whicn  he  supremely  loves  and  approves ;  viz.  his  own  moral  cha- 
racter; and  to  esteem  and  love  that,  which  he  supremely  hates  and 
despises ;  viz.  the  moral  character,  which  is  direcdy  opposed  to 
his  own.  This  he  has  further  necessitated  them  to  do,  with  the 
entire,  and  irresistible,  approbation  of  their  own  understanding  and 
conscience;  and,  therefore,  without  any  possibility  of  a  future  con- 
viction, on  their  part,  that  this  conduct  is  wrong  in  them,  or  that 
they  are,  on  tliis  account,  guilty,  blameworthy,  and  justly  punish- 
able. On  the  contrary,  they  arc  furnished  with  complete  convic* 
tion,  that  this  conduct  is  right,  praiseworthy,  and  rcwardable ;  a 
conviction,  which  can  never  be  removed,  nor  weakened;  and  which 
will  attend  them  through  every  period  of  their  future  being.  Thus 
he  has,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
manner  most  perfectly  unaccountable,  formed  Intelligent  beings  so, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  only  end,  which  lie  could  propose  in 
their  creation,  from  ever  being  accomplished. 

4thly.  The  Creator  has  placed  mauk'uid  cither  in  a  state  oftrialy 
or  a  state  of  reward:  but  our  present  state  t>,  on  neither  of  these 
suppositions^  compatible  with  the  doctrine^  that  He  is  malevolent* 

I  say,  that  mankind  are  placed  either  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  a 
state  of  rcward ;  because  rational  creatures  can  exist  in  no  possible 
situation,  except  one  of  these  two.  If,  then,  we  are  placed  in  a 
state  of  reward ;  we  are  beyond  measure  more  happy,  and  less 
miserable,  than  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  malevolence  in 
the  Creator.  No  man  can  say,  or  believe,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  human  race  is  so  unhappy,  as  to  satisfy  the  desires  or  ac- 
complish the  purposes,  of  infinite  malevolence. 

If  we  arc  in  a  state  of  trial;  our  circumstances  are  equally  in- 
consistent with  the  designs  of  a  malevolent  disposer.  All  our  on- 
position  to  his  character  and  designs  is  necessarily  and  perfectly 
approved  by  our  own  ( onsciences ;  and  all  our  ajjprobation  and 
love  towards  the  opposite  charucieri^lics  is  equally  approved  by 
the  same  umpire.  In  the  mean  time,  our  approbation,  or  adoption, 
"malevolence,  or  our  diststeem,  and  rejection,  of  benevolence  is 
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in  the  same  necessary  and  perfect  manner  condemned  by  our  con- 
sciences. But  these  are  the  only  kinds  of  conduct,  in  which  we 
can  possibly  be  guilty  of  jrevolt,  or  disobedience,  to  a  malevolent 
Creator.  For  these  only  can  we,  then,  be  tried  and  condemned 
by  him.  Should  we,  accordingly,  be  condemned  and  punished,  we 
shall  still  necessarily,  certainlv',  and  for  ever  discern,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  in  all  that,  for  which  we  arc  punished,  we  acted  willi 
entire  rectitude.  Of  course,  whatever  punishment  we  receive,  we 
jihall  still  be  supported  by  the  entire  approbation  of  our  own  minds ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  be  far  removed  from  that  finished  misery, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  destined  by  infinite  malevolence  for  tlie 
punishment  of  its  enemies.  We  should  know,  that  our  conduct  was 
right,  and  excellent;  should  dwell  upon  it  with  entire  satisfaction^ 
and  should  feel  no  small  support,  no  contomjniblc  alleviation  of 
our  sufferings,  in  the  conviction,  that  our  punishment  was  unmerit- 
ed, and  unjust;  and  that  the  evil,  for  which  we  suflered,  existed, 
not  in  ourselves,  but  in  our  inicjuitous  sovereign. 

If  it  can  be  supposed,  that  such  a  Being  could  confer  rewards 
on  any  of  his  creatures ;  it  is  evident,  that  he  must  confer  them  on 
such,  as  resembled  him  in  their  disposition,  and  approved  of  his 
moral  character ;  and  for  this  very  resemblance  and  approbation. 
But  it  is  perfecdy  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  happiness,  which  would 
constitute  their  reward,  must  be  embittered  by  a  complete  convic- 
tion, that  the  conduct,  for  which  diey  are  rewarded,  was  in  itself 
wrong,  vile,  and  despicable ;  that  they  themselves  were  vile  and 
despicable  in  loving  and  practising  it ;  that  their  happiness  is 
wholly  unmerited ;  and  that  those,  who  are  punished  by  the  same 
being,  are  far  more  excellent  than  themselves,  and  in  truth  are  the 
only  excellent  beings.  Of  course,  their  happiness  mu.st  be  deeply 
embittered  by  a  miserable  sense  of  unworthiness ;  by  a  perpetual 
self-condemnation.  Such  must  be  the  manner,  in  which  this  sup- 
position exhibits  the  conduct  of  the  Creator  towards  his  en(;mies, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  his  friends,  on  the  other. 

All  these  considerations  are  enhanced,  by  the  great  fact,  thai 
God  has  so  constituted  the  worlds  as  to  make  misery  the  only  legit i- 
mate  and  natural  cofisequence  of  malevolence,  and  happiness  the  only 
natural  consequence  of  benevolence.  In  this  manner  has  he  iiresis- 
tibly  impressed  these  truths  on  the  minds  of  men ;  exhibited  them 
as  practical  certainties,  visible  in  all  their  practical  concerns  ;  and 
thus  fixed  them  beyond  removal  in  the  minds  of  his  Rational  crea- 
tures. When  we  remember,  that  these  things  were  contrived,  and 
chosen,  by  an  Omniscient  being,  who,  of  course,  discerned  their 
peal  nature  and  import,  before  he  chose  them ;  we  cannot  but  dis- 
cern, that  they  grow  necessarily  out  of  the  character  of  a  benevo- 
lent Creator,  but  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opposite  charac- 
ter. 

5thly.  The  goodness  of  God,  displayed  in  the  present  irorld.  is  a 
ftrang  arguments  that  he  is  a  benevolent  Being. 
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St,  Paid  observes,  that  God  left  not  himself  without  witness  to 
the  Heathens,  in  that  he  did  good^  and  gave  them  rain  from  heaven^ 
and  fruitftd  seasons^  fi^^^^g  ^heir  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.* 
In  this  passage  God  himself  declares,  that  his  goodness  to  man- 
kind, in  the  several  particulars  here  recited,  is  a  witness  to  them 
of  his  true  character.  What  the  Scriptures  here  declare,  the  Rea- 
son of  man  has  in  every  age  approved.  All  nations  have  sup- 
posed God  to  be  a  good  feeing ;  and,  whenever  they  have  employ- 
ed themselves  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil  by  attributing  it 
to  the  agency  of  superior  beings,  they  nave,  in  no  case  within  my 
recollection,  attributed  it  to  the  Original,  or  Supreme,  God.  Him 
they  have  uniformly  believed  to  be  a  good,  or  benevolent,  Being. 

When  we  exammc  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  we 
are  liable,  in  pux^uing  this  argument,  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perplexity,  arising  from  the  vast  multitude,  and  perpetual  com- 
plication of  the  things  to  be  examined.  To  prevent  this  per- 
plexity, into  which  men  fell  very  easily,  I  know  of  no  better  method, 
than  to  lay  hold  of  certain  prdminent  and  distinguishing  features 
of  these  works^from  which  we  may  derive  correct  general  apprehend 
sions  of  their  nature,  without  confounding  ourselves  by  dwelling  on 
particulars.  This,  after  premising,  that  in  every  part  of  such  an 
examination  we  must  carefully  separate  what  is  clone  by  men,  from 
what  is  done  by  God,  I  shall  attempt  to  accomplish  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

1st.  God  makes  mankind  the  subjects  of  extensive  enjoyment  in  the 
present  world.^ 

Our  health,  food,  and  raiment,  are  means  of  enjojrment  to  us 
daily,  throughout  our  lives.  Our  friends  and  connexions,  also, 
continually,  and  extensively,  contribute  to  our  happiness.  The 
pleasantness  of  seasons;  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavens ;  the  various  kinds  of  agreeable  sounds,  ever  fluctua- 
ting on  our  ears ;  the  immensely  various  and  delightfiil  uses  of  lan- 
guage ;  the  interchanges  of  thought  and  affection ;  the  peace  and 
safety,  afforded  by  the  institution  of  government ;  the  power  and 
agreeableness  of  motion  and  activity ;  the  benefit  and  ccxnfort,  af- 
forded by  the  arts  and  sciences,  particularly  by  those  of  writing, 
printing,  and  numbering^  and  the  continual  gratification,  found  m 
employment;  are  all,  in  a  sense,  daily  and  hourly  sources  of  good 
to  man ;  all  furnished,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  hand  of 
God.  If  we  consider  these  things  with  any  attention,  we  shall  per- 
ceive, that  some  of  them  are  unceasing ;  and  that  others  of  them  are 
so  frequently  repeated,  as  almost  to  deserve  the  same  appellation. 
We  shall  also  perceive,  that  they  are  blessings  of  high  importance 
to  our  well-being ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  this  character,  they 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  list,  which  we  form  of  our  blessings, 
and  to  be  numbered  among  those,  which  we  call  things  of  course. 

•  Actt^iv.  17 
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It  ought  to  be  remeoibcred,  that  in  tiiis  manner  y^c  are  prone  to  di- 
minisn  both  the  number  and  the  £reatne^^s  of  our  blessings,  and  the 
goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  them ;  and  that  we  arc  thus  apt  to 
regard  them  with  a  rery  erroneous  estimation.  But  if  we  consider 
the  number,  and  the  importance,  of  these  and  the  like  blessings ; 
the  finequent  recurrence  of  some  of  them,  and  the  unintc  rrupted 
continuance  of  others ;  we  cannot  fail,  if  influenced  by  a  just  and 
candid  spirit,  to  unite  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  earnest  wish,  thai  men 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works 
io  the  children  of  nun* 

2dly.  God  has  furnished  mankind  with  many  alhxiations,  and 
many  remedies,  for  the  evils,  which  they  suffer  in  the  present  world. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  innumerable  medicines,  which  he  has  pro- 
vided for  the  rehef,  or  the  cure,  of  our  diseases ;  fm%  for  our  deliver- 
ance from  the  evils  of  cold ;  shade,  from  those  of  heat ;  rest,  from 
those  of  labour;  sleep,  from  those  of  watching;  together  with  innu- 
merable others,  which  cannot  here  be  mentioned.  I  feel  myself 
obliged,  however,  to  take  notice  of  the  attention,  which  God  has 
given  to  the  preservation  of  life,  of  health,  and  of  safety,  in  the 
warnings,  which  our  senses  give  us  of  the  approach,  or  the  exist- 
ence, Gtt  innuries,  in  an  innumerable  variety  of  ways  ;  and  in  the 
various  instinctive  efforts,  by  which  we  are,  in  a  sense  involuntarily, 
either  guarded,  or  relieved.  Thus*  on  the  one  hand,  pain  warns  us 
of  almost  all  injuries,  to  which  our  bodies  are  exposed,  or  by  which 
they  have  begun  to  be  affected.  On  the  other,  the  eye,  by  its 
power  of  contracting  the  pupil,  instinctively  exercised,  delends 
itself  from  the  bhndness,  which  would  otherwise  necessarily  ensue 
from  the  admission  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  light.  The  hands 
also,  and  other  members,  are  instinctively  employed  to  defend  us 
from  evils,  in  many  cases,  where  contrivance  would  come  too  late 
for  our  safety.  To  mention  one  more  example ;  fear,  the  most 
active  and  sudden  of  all  our  passions,  is  a  continual  preser\'ative 
against  imumaerable  evils,  by  which  we  are  threatened.  Nor 
oudit  I  here  by  any  means  to  omit  the  self-restoring  power  of  our 
bodies,  so  remarkable  in  recovering  us  from  sickness,  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds,  and  in  the  renewal  of  our  decayed  faculties. 
These,  and  innumerable  other  things,  of  a  nature  generally  si- 
milar, are  certainly  strong  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  man- 
kind. 

3dly.  7^  original  and  main  design  of  each  particular  thing  ap- 
pears plainly  to  be  benevolent* 

This  is  an  argument  of  Dr.  Paley  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
discourse ;  and  is  certainly  a  sound  one.  The  eye  is  made  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  benefit  of  seeing ;  the  car,  of  hearins; ;  and  the 
palate,  of  tasting.  The  organs  of  speech  are  manifestly  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  articulation ;  the  hands  and  the  feet  for  their 
well  known  important  uses.  The  evils,  to  which  these  several 
thingi  are  subject,  are  in  the  mean  time  incidental,  and  not  parts 
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of  the  main  design.  No  anatomist,  he  obsenTS,  ever  discovered 
a  system  of  organization,  calculated  to  produce  pain  and  disease. 
But  the  character,  the  disposition  of  the  Contriver  is,  imdoubtedlv, 
chiefly  seen  in  the  main  design  of  the  contrivance  ;  and  this  is  justly 
observed  to  be  universally  benevolent.  In  the  state  and  circum- 
stances of  Infants,  where  this  contrivance  is  complicated  with  few 
appendages,  we  see,  usually,  the  most  pure,  unmingled  enjoyment; 
although  even  here  it  is  not  a  little  alloyed  by  many  'mizturesi  de- 
rived from  the  agency  of  man. 

4thly.  All  the  blessings^  experienced  hy  mankind^  art  bestowed  on 
sinful  beings. 

The  sul^ect  of  moral  evil  will  be  further  examined  under  the 
head  of  objections  against  this  doctrine.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
only  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  it  exists  in  the  human  race.  On 
these  guilty  beings,  then,  the  blessings  of  this  world  are  bestowed. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  communication  of  good  to  an  evil, 
ungrateful  creature,  is  a  far  higher  manifestation  of  goodness,  than 
the  communication  of  the  same  good  to  a  virtuous  and  grateful 
one.  As,  therefore,  all  the  blessmgs,  found  in  the  present  world, 
are  in  every  instance  given  to  creatures  of  this  evil  character ;  the 

foodness  of  God  in  giving  them  is  enhanced  beyond  our  compre- 
ension.    An  impartial  and  contemplative  mina,  when  observing 
the  conduct,  and  marking  the  character,  of  the  human  race,  cannot 
but  be  struck  at  the  sight  of  such  extensive  beneficence,  commu- 
nicated  unceasingly,  for  so  many  ages,  to  beings  of  such  a  charac- 
ter.    The  patience  and  forbearance  of  God,  particularly,  towards 
such  a  world  as  this,  are  an  illustrious  proof  of  his  benevolence. 
Mankind  rebel  against  his  government ;  accuse  him  of  weakness, 
injustice,  and  cruelty  ;  murmur  against  his  dispensations  ;  pro&ne 
and  blaspheme  his  name ;  refuse  to  him  the  only  regard,  which  they 
can  render  him,  namely,  reverence,  love,  and  obedience ;  and  pay 
this  regard  to  men  and  beasts,  reptiles  and  stocks.     In  the  mean 
time  they  deceive,  defi'aud,  pollute,  hate,  oppress,  and  murder,  each 
other ;  and  make  it  a  great  part  of  their  whole  employment  to  carry 
violence,  death,  and  devastation,  through  the  world.     All  these 
have  also  been  their  employment,  and  their  character,  ever  since 
the  apostacy :  a  character,  perfectly  understood  and  comprehended 
by  God.     Still  he  has  patiently  waited  on  them  six  thousand  years ; 
has  forborne  to  execute  the  vengeance,  which  this  evil  conduct  has 
universally  merited  5  has  returned  day  and  night,  summer  and  win- 
ter, seed-time  and  harvest,  to  this  polluted  world ;  and  has  given 
its  inhabitants  unceasingly,  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons, 
filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.     Ca  n  our  minds  conceive 
of  a  character,  at  once  wise  and  just,  and  at  the  same  time  fraught 
with  higher  benevolence  ? 

II.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  answer  the  Objections,  usual  1 1/  made  to 
this  doctrine. 

These  are  all  reducible  to  two : 
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1st.  The  existence  of  Moral  evil ;  and  _  : 

2dly.  Tlie  existence  of  Natural  eviL 

On  the  existence  of  Moral  evil  I  observe  in  tlie 

1  St.  place,  that  God  cannot  be  proved  to  he  tht  efficient  cause  of  sin. 

It  IS,  I  think,  dictated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  Revelation,  that,  no 
man  may  5ay,  when  he  is  tempted^  I  am  tempted  of  God:  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil^  neither  tempteth  he  any  man :  But  evcru 
f¥ianis  temptedj  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust^  and  enticed. 
Then,  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin^  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  the  doctrine, 
that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  until  it  is  proved.  Until  this 
is  done,  therefore,  Man  is  unquestionably  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  cause  of  his  own  sin. 

2dly.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  God  was  obliged,  either  by  justice. 
or  benevolence,  to  prevent  sin  from  existing. 

A  state  of  trial  supposes  a  liability  to  sin  ;  and  it  cannot  be  pro- 
ved, that  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice,  or  benevolence,  for  God  to 
place  his  rational  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  benevolence 
of  God,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  clear  and  complete 
comprehension  of  all  the  ends,  which  he  lias  in  view,  and  of  the 
nature,  fitness,  or  unfitness,  of  all  the  means  to  those  ends.  But 
of  such  a  comprehension  we  are  not  possessed ;  and  therefore  are 
certainly  unable  to  discern,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  perfect  be- 
nevolence to  place  us  in  such  a  state.  If  we  are  to  be  rewarded; 
it  would  seem  necessary,  as  well  as  proper,  that  we  should  be  tried; 
because  our  own  conduct  is  the  only  thing,  for  which  zoe  can  be  re 
warded.  That  benevolence  may  propose  such  a  trial,  in  order  to 
such  s^reward,  appears  to  be  the  natural  and  universal  dictate  of 
Reason. 

AU  that  Justice  seems  to  require,  in  this  case,  is,  tliat  more  and 
higher  motives  to  obedience,  than  to  disobedience,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  probationer.  This  in  the  present  case  is 
certainly,  and  invariably,  the  fact. 

3dly.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  existence  ff  sin  icill,  in  the  end. 
be  a  detriment  to  the  Universe. 

Until  we  know  what  will  be  both  the  progress  and  the  end,  we 
certainly  can  never  prove  this  proposition  ;  because  the  means  of 
proof  lie  beyond  our  reach.  AH  nionil  b(  Ings  are  governed  by 
motives  only.  What  motives  will,  upon  the  whole,  produce  the 
greatest  good,  united  with  the  least  evil  to  the  Intelligent  kingdom ; 
and  how  far  the  fall  and  punishment  of  some  moral  beings  may,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the  perseve- 
ring obedience  of  the  great  body,  cannot  be  detonninea  l)y  us. 
But,  until  this  is  done,  and  indeed  many  other  things  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  question,  it  can  never  be  proved,  that  the  exisicure  of 
moral  evil  is  injurious  to  the  Universe ;  or  the  penni>sion  of  it,  in- 
consistent with  the  most  perfect  good-will  on  the  part  of  Col. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  acknowledge  myself  utterly  unable,  and  my 
complete  conviction,  that  all  other  men  are  unable,  to  explain  this 
subject  so,  as  to  give  to  an  inquirer  clear  and  satisfactory  views,  by 
the  light  of  Reason,  of  the  propriety  of  permitting  the  introduction 
of  moral  evil  into  the  Intelligent  system- 

The  only  object,  which  I  naVe  in  view,  or  which  is  necessary  to 
my  present  purpose,  is  to  show,  what  I  persuade  myself  I  Imve 
shown,  that  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from  this  source  against  this  at- 
tribute in  the  (Jreator. 

2dly.  The  existence  of  Natural  evil  is  also  objected  against  the 
benevolence  of  God* 

On  this  subject  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place,  tfuit  in  considering  this  objection  toe  are  bound  to  ^epo- 
rate  carefully  the  evils,  which  are  caused  by  God,  from  those,  which 
are  produced  by  men.  Were  this  separation  accurately  made,  we 
should  all  be  astonished  to  see  how  small  would  be  the  number  of 
evils,  of  which  God  is  the  proper  author.  Were  we  to  consider 
attentively  the  multitude  ot  suiferings,  brought  upon  mankind  by 
the  evil  disposition  of  themselves,  and  their  fellow-men,  either  me- 
diately or  immediately,  the  mass  would  rise  so  much,  higher  than 
our  expectations,  as  to  disappoint  every  preconception,  which  we 
had  formed  on  this  subject.  Even  in  those  cases,  in  which  we  ac- 
knowledge the  infliction  to  be  derived  from  our  Maker,  we  shouM 
be  astonished  to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of  our  sufierings  is 
produced  by  oiu^elves,  or  by  our  fellow-creatures.  Wc  sufier 
greatly  from  poverty.  How  large  a  part  of  human  poverty  is  crea- 
ted by  sloth,  profusion,  intemperance,  rashness,  fraud,  misehood, 
contention,  oppression,  and  war !  We  suffer  greatly  firom  disease. 
What  a  vast  proportion  of  the  diseases  in  this  worla  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  indolence,  imprudence,  intemperance,  passion,  and  other 
causes  merely  human !  The  same  observations  are  appVcable  to 
many  other  things,  of  the  same  general  nature.  In  truth,  men  in 
almost  all  cases  either  originate,  or  increase,  the  evils,  stiffered  in 
the  present  Ufe. 

2dly.  The  evils  inflicted  by  God  are  always  less,  tfuin  the  subjects 
of  them  merit  by  their  sins. 

A  strictly  just  bein^  is  a  benevolent  being.  Certainly  then,  he  who 
inflicts  less,  than  justice  will  warrant,  or  man  the  criminal  deserves, 
is  benevolent.  If  the  general  position,  therefore,  be  true,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident,  that  the  very  evils,  which  are  here  alWed  as  proofs, 
that  God  is  not  benevolent,  are  unanswerable  proofs,  mat  he  is.  But 
no  sober  man  will  for  a  moment  pretend,  that  the  evils,  which  him- 
self suffers,  are  greater  than  he  deserves.  Every  such  man  will 
acknowledge  readily,  that  he  suffers  much  less  than  he  merits.  Of 
course,  the  aggregate  of  human  sufferings  is  less  than  is  merited  by 
the  aggregate  of  human  guilt. 

It  will  perhaps  be  here  replied,  that  these  sufferings  fall  as  hea^ 
ti^  y/lfm^As  best  men,  as  upon  the  worst ;  and  that  they  experience 
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grtaUr  evils  than  they  have  deserved.  If  this  should  indeed  be  said, 
and  believed ;  it  can  only  spring  from  gross  inattention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  gross  ignorance  of  the  demerit  of  sin :  an  inattention  and 
ignorance,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  unhappily  common 
among  men.  The  doubt,  if  it  exist,  may  be  easily  removed.  Go 
to  as  many  such  men,  as  you  please ;  and  every  one  of  them  will 
infonn  you,  that  his  own  sufferings  are  much  less  than  he  is  con- 
scious of  having  deserved.  In  truth,  good  men  never  call  this  fact 
in  question  ;  but  find  themselves  sufficiently  employed  in  lamenting, 
on  the  one  hand,  their  own  guilt;  and  in  thankfully  admiring,  on 
the  other,  the  forbearance  of  God. 

But  it  will  be  further  said,  that  Infants,  also,  arc  subjected  to  suf- 
ferings ;  and  that,  beyond  any  desert,  which  can  be  imputed  (o  them. 
The  situation  of  infants,  and  the  dispensations  of  rrovidence  to- 
wards them,  I  acknowledge  to  be,  in  many  respects,  mysterious,  to 
a  de^e,  beyond  my  ability  satisfactorily  to  explain.  But  I  utterly 
Question  the  abiUty  of  any  objector  to  show,  that  they  suffer  more 
tnan  they  deserve.  We  can  never  know  the  moral  state  of  a  mind, 
which  possesses  no  means  of  communication  with  our  minds,  suffi- 
cient to  explain  that  state  to  us.  Yet  it  is  with  the  highest  proba- 
bility argued  from  Reason,  since  every  infant,  which  advances  to 
the  state  of  childhood,  proves  himself  to  be  a  sinful  being,  that  in- 
fants, if  moral  beings  at  all,  are  also  sinful  beings  in  their  infancy. 
The  contrary  conclusion,  no  objector  can  maintaai.  The  objection, 
therefore,  fails  entirely  of  proof. 

Besides,  it  is  reasonably  argued,  that  the  same  God  who  never 
afBicts  adults,  whose  case  we  can  understand,  beyond  their  desert, 
does  not  afflict  infants,  whose  case  we  cannot  understand,  beyond 
their  deserts ;  and  that,  as  there  are  plain  proofs  of  benevolence  ia 
the  farmer  case,  so  it  is  justly  to  be  presumed  in  the  latter.  This 
analogical  a^ment  is  the  more  forcible,  because  no  reason  can  be 
imagined,  why  even  a  malevolent  being  should  take  any  peculiar 
pleasure  in  afflicting  infants. 

3dly.  ITuse  evils  are  necessary  parts  of  a  benevolent  system  of 
dispensations  towards  a  sinful  world* 

1  hat  in  such  a  world  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check  iniquity 
in  iis  progress,  and  prevent  it  from  accomplishing  those  miseries, 
which  it  is  its  universal  tendency  to  accomplish,  if  unrestrained,  must 
be  granted  by  all  men ;  if  the  existence  of  the  world  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. For,  plainly,  this  world,  without  restraints  of  this  nature, 
would  in  a  little  while  come  to  an  end.  The  weak  would  become 
a  prey  to  the  strong ;  the  simple  to  the  cunning ;  the  quiet  to  the 
violent;  and  all  men  to  the  sloth  and  indulgcn(!r,  to  the  passions 
and  mischiefs,  of  themselves,  or  each  other.  So  fai\  then,  as  the 
natural  evils  of  this  world  are  necessary  to  restrain  the  wickedness 
of  man,  they  are  proofs  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God.  But  the 
proof,  that  there  are  no  more  such  evils,  than  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  is  complete ;  because  the  wickedness  is  not  more  than  suf- 
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iiciently  restrained.  On  the  contrary,  how  often  is  each  man  con- 
scious of  believing,  that  still  greater  restraints  are  necessary  to  keep 
evil  men  within  due  bounds ;  and  of  wishing,  and  praying,  that  God 
would  make  bare  his  arm  for  the  further  hindrance  of  evil  designs, 
and  the  more  extensive  protection  of  the  distressed  from  the  in- 
justice of  their  oppressors. 

The  afflictions  of  this  world  are,  also,  plainly  benevolent  m  ikeir 
inttntional  and  actual  influenct  on  those  ivno  suffer.  No  means  have, 
probably,  a  moi-e  frequent  or  eiBcacious  influence  in  rtfo/rmmg 
wicked  men^  than  afflictions.  Prosperity,  which  one  would  expect 
to  see  draw  them  to  obedience,  as  a  cord  of  love^  not  only  fiuis  of 
this  eifect,  but  appears  usually  to  harden  their  hearts  in  sin  and  se- 
curity, ^nd  to  terminate  in  a  total  alienation  of  their  minds  firom  all 
virtuous  regard  to  God,  or  to  mankind.  Fulness  of  bread  was  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  corruption  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Whan 
Jtfhurun  waxed  fat^  he  forgot  the  God  that  made  him,  and  ligktfy 
esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salvation.  Thus  both  nations  and  indivi- 
duals have  commonly  acted  in  circumstances  of  high  prosperity. 
The  pride  and  insolence  of  wealthy  office^  power^  and  conquest^  is,  as 
you  well  know,  proverbial  phraseology :  an  unanswerable  proo( 
that  pride  and  insolence  are  the  standing  effects  of  prosperitjr* 
The  more  we  possess  of  worldly  enjoyments,  although  our  happi- 
ness is  often  diminished,  the  stronger  do  our  attachments  to  the 
world  become ;  and  the  weaker  our  disposition  to  think  of  our  dnty. 
Afflictions,  only,  seem  to  break  down  tnis  attachment,  and  to  awa- 
ken the  attention  of  the  soul  to  virtue,  and  to  God.  Even  the  te- 
curity  of  life,  itself,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the  AnieU" 
Imians^  (the  length  of  whose  lives  is  attested  by  both  scriptural  and 
profane  history)  can  become,  of  course,  a  most  powerful  mean  of 
emboldening  men  to  sin,  and  involving  them  in  misery :  and  death, 
at  the  comparatively  untimely  period  of  seventy  years,  has  been  a 
most  important  blessing  to  mankind.  Were  men  again  to  Uve  a 
thousana  years,  the  same  violence,  corruption,  and  wretchedness, 
which  preceded  the  deluce,  would  again  overwhelm  the  elobe. 

Nor  do  good  men  stanain  a  less  absolute  need  of  affiictumt.  The 
same  tendencies  to  negligence  of  God  and  their  duty,  although 
weakened,  exist  still  in  their  minds  also.  Before  I  was  qffUcUd^ 
says  the  Psalmist,  /  went  astray ;  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word. 
The  mind  of  every  good  man  will  echo  this  declaration,  niches, 
honours,  and  pleasures,  are  all  eminently  seductive  ;  and  allure  the 
heart  insensibly  after  them.  Afflictions  teach  us  how  vain  they  are, 
how  deceitful,  and  how  dangerous ;  pluck  us  by  the  ann  in  our 
downward  course  ;  and  conduct  us  back  to  safety  and  peace.  In 
both  of  these  views,  also,  afflictions  are  plainly  eminent  blessings; 
and  in  this  manner  it  is  satisfactorily  evinced,  thdii  Gad  dotik  nfit 
willingly  afflict,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men. 
All  the  observations,  which  I  have  hitherto  made  under  this  head, 
ye  been  intended  to  respect  only  those  evils,  of  which  in  the  {Vf 
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per  sen«e  God  is  the  author.  They  are,  however,  to  an  extensive 
degree  applicable  to  those,  produced  by  men.  These,  inUndtd 
by  men  for  «ri7,  are  very  often  by  God  converted  into  means  of 
good;  who  thus  glorifies  himself  by  bringmg  good  out  of  the  evtV, 
aesigncd  by  his  creatures. 

It  ou^ht  here  to  be  added,  that  every  human  account  agrees  with 
the  Scriptures  in  asserting,  that  the  worlds  as  it  came  from  the  hatids 
of  Crodj  was  only  beautiful  and  delightful ;  and  that  man  was  ere- 
mted  f^Hm  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  felicity ;  that  man 
apostatized  from  this  state  of  perfection,  and  became  sinful,  and 
odious  to  his  Maker;  that  in  process  of  time  all  his  descendants, 
•nc  ftmily  excepted,  became  wholly  corrupt,  abandoned  their  duty, 
perpetrated  every  iniquity,  dishonoured  God,  and  destroyed  each 
other ;  that  a  deluee  was  at  length  brought  on  the  Earth,  to  lay- 
waste  both  the  world,  and  its  polluted  inhabitants  ;  and  that  in  con- 
secpience  of  this  event  the  Earth  itself  was  rendered  comparatively 
a  barren  and  uncomfortable  habitation,  and  its  inhabitants  afflicted 
with  many  evils  from  the  hand  of  God,  which  were  before  unknown. 
The  history  of  these  events  in  the  Scriptures,  which  I  here  consider 
merely  as  a  history,  and  not  as  a  Revelation,  is  suppoiled  by  such 
high  mtemal  evidence ;  by  so  uniformly  concuiTcnt  a  tradition ; 
by  so  many  facts  in  the  general  history  of  mankind ;  and  by  so 
many  and  so  powerful  proofs,  found  on  the  surface,  and  in  the 
bowels,  of  the  Earth;  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted,  as  true,  by 
every  candid  mind.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidably  concluded. 
that  the  evils,  inflicted  by  God,  had  no  existence  before  the  Apos- 
tacy  of  man ;  and  are  only  intended  either  to  check,  or  to  punish, 
iniquity  and  rebellion.  In  this  view  they  cannot  evince  the  least 
want  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God,  but  exhibit  him  as  wise, 
just,  and  good. 

Fiom  these  considerations  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident,  that  the 
objections  specified,  furnish  no  solid  argument  against  the  benevo- 
lence erf  the  Creator;  and,  as  these  involve  all  the  objections  hither- 
to alleged  by  mankind,  it  is  evident,  that  the  direct  arguments  on 
this  subject  remain  in  their  full  force. 

The  chief  difficulty,  attending  this  subject,  lies  in  the  uncertainty, 
in  which  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  is  seen  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture. As  the  end  of  all  things  exists  beyond  the  grave ;  and  as  the 
twilight  of  Reason  feebly  illuminates  all  objects,  which  lie  beyond 
that  Umit,  and  exhibits  them  dimly  and  doubtfully ;  the  mind  can- 
not &il,  in  taking  a  prospect  of  them,  to  feel  unsatisfied  with  such 
uncertainty  concemmg  tnings  so  important,  and  yet  so  imperfectly 
known.  The  whole  force  of  the  arguments  on  this  subject  is,  in 
my  view,  in  favour  of  the  souPs  immortality.  These  arguments 
are,  also,  of  no  inconsiderable  strength.  From  this  source,  then, 
the  objector  against  the  benevolence  of  God  will  find  himself  weak- 
ened, and  his  antagonist  strengthened :  for,  if  a  future  existence  be 
all,  which  seems  irregular,  improper,  or  mysterious,  may 
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plainly  and  easily  be  rendered  proper,  even  to  the  view  of  crea- 
tures, by  means  of  the  relation,  which  things  in  this  world  may 
then  be  seen  to  have  to  those,  which  are  future  and  eternal. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  presented  to  my 
mind  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  I  will  not  say, 
that  the  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstration,  in  the  strict,  logical 
sense  :  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation  for  rational  and 
'  immoveable  confidence.  Indeed,  the  moral  character  of  Intelligent 
beings,  particularly  of  virtuous  beings,  and  peculiarly  that  of  God,  is 
susceptible  of  evidence  from  experience  only.  We  consider  such  be- 
ings as  good,  because  t'ney  say  and  do  that  which  is  good,  and  we 
are  incapable  of  seeing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  say  and  do 
that  which  is  evil.  Spirits  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  being  im- 
mediately discerned,  except  by  the  infinite  Spirit ;  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  alone  to  search  the  hearty  and  try  the  reins*  But,  when  such 
beings  do  good  only,  and  unifoimly,  they  are  concluded  to  be  eood, 
on  such  firm  and  rational  grounds,  as  can  never  be  shaken.  JNor  is 
this  want  of  intuitive,  or  demonstrative  certainty,  any  disadvantage 
to  Intelligent  creatures.  Intuitive,  or  demonstrative,  certainty  con- 
cerning tne  moral  character  of  God,  might  exist  in  every  supposa- 
ble  case,  without  any  useful  influence  on  the  heart,  or  on  toe  life. 
Nor  would  he,  who  in  the  possession  of  high  probable  evidence, 
that  God  is  a  benevolent  being,  demanded  a  demonstration  of  this 
truth  before  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his  Maker,  be  at  all  mcxe 
inclined  to  yield  it,  when  he  arrived  at  the  demonstration.  Confi- 
dence, on  the  contrary,  is  always  a  virtuous  state  of  mind ;  being 
invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that  truth,  which  is  its  object.  Con- 
fidence in  the  moral  character  of  God  is  a  virtuous  emotion,  capa- 
ble of  reaching  to  any  degree  of  excellence,  predicable  of  rational 
creatures ;  ana,  being  founded  on  evidence,  which,  like  a  convei^- 
in^  series,  will  rise  higher  and  higher  for  ever,  it  will  increase  eter- 
nally in  strength  and  excellence ;  and  will,  more  and  more  inti- 
mately, in  an  unceasing  progress,  unite  the  hearts  of  all  moral 
beings  to  their  glorious  and  perfect  Creator. 


SERiMON  IX. 

BENEVOLEN'CE  OF  GOD,  AS  EXHIBITED  BY  REVELATION. 


1  JoBR  iv.  9 — For  Qod  it  love. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed,  from  these  words,  to  consider 
the  Benevolence  ofGod^  as  exhioited  to  us  in  the 

I.  place,  &y  Reason^  and 

II.  Bjf  Revelation. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  /proposed  several  direct  Argu^ 
ments^  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  God  is  benevolent;  and  also 
examined  the  Objections  xisually  alleged  against  it.  I  shall  now 
consider 

The  exhibition  of  this  doctrine^  furnished  by  Revelation. 
On  this  subject  I  observe  generally,  that,  in  my  own  view,  the 
arguments  in  support  of  this  doctrine^  contained  in  the  Scriptures^ 
may  he  cwnpleteiy  satisfactory^  notwithstanding  the  apprehension, 
usually  entertained,  that  the  character  of  God  must  be  proved,  an- 
tecedently to  the  admission  of  all  arguments,  professedly  derived 
from  a  Revelation  supposed  to  be  eiven  by  him.  The  Revelation 
itself  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  so  formed,  as  to  become  an 
indubitaDle  proofof  his  existence,  and  of  any,  or  all,  of  his  attri- 
butes* The  Revelation  itself  is  an  effect;  and  from  its  nature,  the 
nature  of  the  Cause^  which  gave  it  existence,  may  be  as  satisfacto- 
rily argued,  as  from  any  other  effect.  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
such  an  eflfect,  as  to  prove  the  cause  divine.  Still  more  obviously 
may  this  be  the  case,  when  the  Revelation,  in  question,  is  such  a  com- 
ment on  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  as  to  explain  such 
mysteries  existing  in  them,  and  remove  such  difficulties,  as  before 
prevented  us  from  a  correct  judgment  concerning  their  nature  and 
tendency.  A  text  may  be  very  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  may 
yet  by  an  ingenious  and  just  comment  be  rendered  perfectly  plain, 
even  to  a  m<x[erate  understanding.  The  Scriptures  therefore,  which 
are  an  extensive  and  explicit  commentary  on  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  may  so  exhibit  their  nature  to  us,  even  if  we  should 
suppose  them  incapable  of  exhibiting  the  same  doctrine  in  a  con- 
vincing manner  by  themselves  only,  as  to  prove  unanswerably, 
when  considered  in  this  light,  the  benevolence  of  God« 

The  manner,  in  which  Revelation  exhibits  the  divine  benevo- 
lence, is  the  following. 

1st*  God  directly  asserts  his  character  to  be  benevolent. 

The  text  is  the  strongest  conceivable  example  of  this  asser- 
tion.    77bu  art  good,  says  David,  and  thou  aost  good;. and  thy 
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tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.     There  is  none  good  hut  one, 
saith  Christ,  that  is,  God. 

2dly.  He  recites  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of  his  goodness  to 
individuals  and  nations  ;  and  exhibits  them  as  being,  unquestionablyj 
acts  of  benevolence  only. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  nrie,  here  to  mention,  particularly,  the 
providential  dispensations  of  God  to  his  Church,  or  to  individuals, 
m  order  to  ezhioix  this  argument  in  its  proper  light.  The  histCMy 
is  sufficiently  known  to  those,  who  hear  me,  to  convince  them,  that 
a  great  multitude  of  dispensations  to  the  Patriarchs,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  fairly,  and  only,  sustain  this  character.  These  dispen- 
sations are  not  only  related  to  us,  but  are  explained,  as  to  their 
cause,  nature,  and  design,  so  as  to  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  be- 
nevolent nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  taught  us,  all  alons,  that 
his  blessings,  in  every  instance,  were  intended  as  testimonies,  on 
his  part,  to  the  excellency  of  the  same  character,  wherever  it  was 
found  in  men.  The  whole  history,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  exhi- 
bitions of  his  own  benevolence,  his  approbation  of  this  character, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  opposite  one,  in  his  creatures. 

3dly.  He  explains  the  whole  system  of  his  dispensations,  in  those 
instances  not  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  same  manner. 

This  he  does  by  unfolding  to  us  his  designs  at  large,  in  formal 
declarations  concerning  this  subject.  These  declarations  contain 
what  may  be  called  the  general  science  of  his  Providence ;  and 
teach,  that  men,  as  sinful  beings,  are  righteously  afflicted  by  him 
for  their  iniquities ;  that  afflictions  exist  lor  no  other  cause,  out  to 
punish,  or  restrain,  the  rebellion  of  mankind,  or  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  and  reformation ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  rewards 
alway,  and  with  the  greatest  delight,  every  virtuous  being,  and 
every  benevolent  action. 

In  this  manner  he  explains  this^  part  of  his  Providence,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  sum  and  substance  of  it ;  and  diffuses  a  general  illu- 
mination over  a  multitude  of  things,  which,  to  beings,  infantine  and 
ignorant  as  we  are,  must  otherwise  be  mysterious  and  perplexing. 

4thly.  He  exhibits  to  us  sin,  as  far  more  vile,  and  deserving  of 
far  more  punishment ;  and  virtue,  or  benevolence,  as  far  more  excel* 
lent  and  meritorious,  than  our  reason  would  otherwise  have  enabled 
us  to  conceive. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  sin 
is  an  universsil  opposition  to  God,  and  an  universal  hostility  to  his 
benevolent  designs ;  and  that  it  is  universally  mischievous  to  the 
well-being  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Thus 
we  learn,  that  it  is  a  direct  war  upon  the  Creator,  and  his  creatures ; 
a  malignant  contention  against  all  that  is  good,  and  the  voluntary 
8omt:e  of  all  that  is  evil.  Virtue,  or  benevolence,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibited  as  a  voluntary  coincidence  with  God  in  all  the  de- 
signs, which  his  own  loving  kindness  has  proposed ;  a  delist  in 
his  perfect  character,  and  supreme  blessedness:  and  a  cheerful 
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promotion  of  the  good  of  the  universe ;  unspeakably  amiable  and 
delightful  in  itself,  and  boundlessly  productive  of  happiness  to 
others.  With  these  views,  we  cease  to  wonder,  that  men  are  af- 
flicted in  this  world :  and  arc  surprised,  only,  to  see  them  no  more 
afSicted. 

5thly«  He  exhibits  to  vs^  that  he  is  kind^  not  only  to  such  beings 
as  are  virtuous^  but  to  such^  also^  as  are  sinners  ;  and  that  this  kind* 
ness  in  its  extent  and  consequences  is  infinite. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
bellion of  mankind,  God  is  still  disposed  to  regard  them  with  kind- 
ness ;  and  thatj  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  proflfer  to  them  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins,  and  a  restoration  of  tneir  minds  to  the  character 
and  privileges,  from  which  they  have  fallen.  To  this  end,  as  we 
are  further  taught,  he  has  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  this  worlds 
to  die  in  our  stead ;  and  has  promised,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  perish^  but  have  everlasting  life.  In  consequence  of 
his  mediation,  God  has  also  sent  into  tlic  world  his  holy  Spirit,  to 
sanctify  our  souls,  to  purify  our  lives,  to  aid  all  our  virtuous  en- 
deavours, and  to  conduct  us  in  safety  to  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed. 
In  this  manner  he  has  proved  to  us  his  Mercy  ;  the  consummation 
and  glory  of  infinite  good- will.  When  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
wonaerful  scheme  of  dispensations  are  duly  considered,  even  in 
such  a  manner  as  that,  in  which  we  are  able  to  consider  them,  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  no  manifestation  of  benevolence, 
within  our  comprehension,  can  be  compared  to  this ;  and  to  accord 
with  the  views,  which  angels  formed  of  it,  and  which  they  ex* 
pressed  in  their  divine  hymn  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer;  Glory 
to  Gad  in  the  highest ;  and  on  Earth  peace  ;  good-will  towards  men  I 

6thly*  In  the  Lawj  which  he  has  given  to  mankind  for  the  regula* 
lion  of  all  their  moral  conduct^  he  has  required  no  other  obedtence, 
exee/H  their  love  to  himself  and  to  each  other. 

This  law,  which  was  formed  by  him  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure, is  undoubtedly  a  perfect  expression  of  that  pleasure.  But 
love  is  the  only  object  of  its  requisitions.  Towaras  him  it  is  re- 
quired to  be  supreme;  towards  other  intelligent  beings,  sincere 
and  universal.  Of  course,  as  he  has  made  love  the  only  object  of 
that  law,  by  which  he  governs  his  moral  creatures,  it  is  undoubt* 
cdly  the  object,  in  which  he  supremely  delights ;  and  by  necessary 
inference,  is  his  own  moral  character. 

This  truth  is  the  more  strongly  impressed,  when  we  remember, 
that  the  law  regards  nothing  else,  as  excellent,  praiseworthy,  or 
rewardable.  He  himself  informs  us,  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.  This,  then,  is  the  only  thing,  which  it  requires ;  and, 
therefore,  the  only  thing,  which  it  esteems  excellent  or  desirable. 
In  all  the  various  exercises  of  duty  towards  God,  or  towards  our 
fellow-creatures,  in  whatever  form  they  appear,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  there  is  no  other  real  principle,  or  perform- 
ance, of  duty,  besides  love.    It  is.  hence,  made  the  spring,  and 
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directory  of  all  our  conduct  towards  friends  and  enemies,  towardi 
strangers  and  iteighbours,  towards  those  who  can  requite  us  and 
those  who  cannot.  No  being,  capable  of  happiness,  is  above,  or 
beneath,  the  reception  of  its  benefits:  and  every  moral  being  is 
under  immoveable  obligations  to  exercise  it.  Thus  it  is  made  oj 
the  law  of  God  the  foundation,  and  the  sum,  of  all  good,  natural 
and  moral;  of  moral  good,  as  being  the  amount  of  all  our  duty; 
and  of  natural  good,  as  in  this  way  the  means  of  all  our  blessings. 

Still  more  strongly  is  this  truth  impressed  by  the  sanctions  ofUdi 
law.  By  it  nothing,  except  love,  is  rewarded ;  and  nothing,  except' 
the  opposite  character,  punished.  The  reward  is  no  less  than  end- 
less aeath.  In  these  sanctions,  God  expresses  in  the  strongest 
manner  his  supreme  delight  in  benevolence,  and  his  supreme  detes- 
tation of  its  opposite.  How  forcible  a  proof  is  all  this,  that  his  own 
character  is  infinitely  benevolent. 

7thly.     God  reqmres  the  whole  regard,  which  he  claims,  to  be  ren- 
dered to  him,  only  as  a  benevolent  God.  \ 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  required  to  love,  worship,  and  serve; 
that  is,  to  exhibit  our  love  in  dincrent  forms,  to  a  God  of  love,  and  to 
such  a  God  only.  Whatever  being  God  is,  he  undoubtedly  loves 
his  own  character ;  and  must  of  course  choose,  that  this  should  be, 
to  creatures,  the  object  of  their  approbation  and  love.  No  oibxx  . 
conduct  is,  I  apprehend,  consistent  with  the  intelligent  nature.  But 
in  the  Scriptures  he  has  not  required  us  to  approve,  admire,  or  love 
himself,  in  any  other  character,  except  as  a  benevolent  God.  If 
this,  then,  be  not  his  real  chamcter,  he  has  not  required  us  to  love, 
admire,  or  approve  his  true  character  at  all ;  but  another,  which  does 
not  belong  to  him.  Of  course,  he  has  not,  according  to  this  sup- 
position, required  us  to  render  this  regard  to  hims^,  but  to  an 
imaginary  God ;  an  object,  diverse  from  himself  in  every  moral  cha- 
racteristic. All  therefore,  which  he  has  done  to  enjoin,  and  to  pro- 
cure, the  veneration,  love,  and  obedience,  of  his  creatures;  the 
pomp  of  miracles ;  the  series  of  revelations ;  the  humiliation,  life, 
and  death,  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession,  of  Christ; 
the  labours  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace ;  the  establishment  and  support 
of  his  Church  in  the  world;  have  all  been  accomplished,  merely  to 
gain  our  homage,  and  service,  to  a  fictitious  god ;  and  not  to  himself, 
the  true  and  only  Jehovah.  To  the  same  end  have  been  directed, 
also,  his  law,  witli  its  promises  and  threatenings,  and  his  whole 
system  of  Providence  with  its  long  train  of  judgments  and  mercies. 
According  to  this  scheme,  God  is  exhibited,  as  having  laboured  firom 
the  beginning  for  a  being,  which  has  no  existence,  except  in  fancy ; 
a  mere  nihility ;  and  therefore,  as  labouring  without  an  end.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  therefore,  all  the  wonderful  works  both  of 
Creation  and  Providence  have  been  accomplished  for  no  end;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  amazing  magnificence,  are  no  other  than  a 
solemn  farce,  which,  he  has  infoimed  us,  shall  endure  for  ever. 
According  to  tliis  scheme,  God  has  been  employed,  from  the  be- 
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g,  in  inducing  mankind  by  a  series  of  most  wonderful  works 
ime  the  most  excellent  of  all  characters,  and  the  only  really 
ent  character,  for  no  conceivable  end  ;  and  in  this  employ- 
las  without  any  reason  exhibited  a  perpetual  succession  of 
deceit  and  illusion.  Necessity  of  deceit  cannot  exist  with 
because,  without  it,  he  can  with  infinite  ease  accomplish  what- 
e  chooses.  It  must  then,  if  existing  at  all,  exist  witnout  cause, 
five.  He,  who  can  believe  this,  can  believe  any  thing.  But 
n  who  understands  what  he  believes,  can  seriously  adopt  so 
ui  absurdity. 

y,  God  has  informed  tis  in  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  beyond 
196  an  immortal  state  of  retribution ;  in  which  whatever  seems 
lar  in  the  p-resent  state  will  be  adjusted  according  to  the  most 
Hciates  of  benevolence  and  equity. 

be  final  judgment,  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  mankind 
B  universally  tried  by  those  rules  of  duty,  which  have  already 
recited,  according  to  the  means  of  knowing  them,  which  God 
laced  in  their  power.  Those,  who  are  possessed  of  the  re- 
i  law,  will  be  judged  by  the  law  ;  and  those,  who  are  not,  will 
gedtnthout  the  law.  In  other  words,  every  man  will  be  judged 
Ung  to  his  works.  At  this  time,  the  whole  state  of  mankind 
e  settled  agreeably  to  the  most  consummate  benevolence. 
as  in  this  world  have  loved  God  and  each  other,  will  then, 
^  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  be  acquitted  of  all  their  former 
;ressions;  delivered  from  the  punishment,  which  they  had 
)A\  and  rewarded  with  everlasting  life  in  the  kingdom  of 
.  Those,  who  have  not  performed  this  duty,  will  be  consign- 
hlaekntss  of  darkness  for  ever.  In  this  great  transaction,  and 
uequences,  the  mystery  of  the  present  world  zof//  be  finished^ 
spensations  of  Goa,  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  ex- 
das  perfectly  accordant  with  infinite  benevolence;  and  the 
lUies,  which  to  the  eye  of  reason  attend  them  here,  explained 
Ji  a  manner,  as  to  stop  every  mouthj  and  remove  every  objcc- 

these  several  arguments  the  benevolence  of  God  is,  I  think, 
letely  evinced  in  tTie  Scriptures. 

REMARKS. 

xn  the  considerations,  which  have  been  suggested  in  this  dis- 

e,  connected  with  those,  which  have  preceded  it,  I  obser\'^e 

• 

{dace,  that  the  benevolence  of  God  is  strictly  infinite. 

the  divine  Mind  every  attribute  is  necessarily  co-extended 

the  greatness  of  that  mind.     The  benevolence  of  God  is  as 

thus  extensive,  as  his  knowledge,  or  his  power.    To  his  love 

qppiness  existing,  to  his  desire  of  happiness  as  a  thing  to  be 

iced,  no  limit  can  be  affixed.     Intense  and  glowing  beyond 

!e,  although  perfectly  serene  and  complacent,  it  furnishes  the 

»!..  I.  34 
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most  solid  foundation  for  the  ti-uth  of  that  remarkable  declaration 
in  the  text :  God  is  love  ;  or  Infinite  Love  is  the  Infinite  God. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  hnmutablt 
and  Eternal.  This  divine  Attribute,  is  like  Chnniscience  and  Om- 
nipotence, plainly  incapable  of  addition,  or  diminution.  How  can 
it  be  increased  ?  By  whom,  or  what,  can  it  be  lessened  ?  What  can 
put  an  end  to  its  existence  ?  All  these  questions  convey  their  own 
answer. 

2dly,  TTie  Benevolence  of  God  cannot  Init  be  ever  active* 

Epicurusj  and  after  him  no  small  multitude  of  succeeding  philo- 
sophers, have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  God  is  either  absotuldy^ 
or  in  a  great  degree^  quiescent^  or  inactive  ;  at  least  so  far  as  a  great 
part  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  his  Providence  is 
concerned.  Some  of  these  philosophers  have  denied  the  provi- 
dence of  God  absolutely.  Others  have  denied  a  particular  provi- 
dence. But  all,  to  whom  I  refer,  have  attributed  some  degree  of 
inactivity  to  the  Creator.  Their  opinion  seems  generally  to  have 
been,  that,  after  he  had  ended  the  work  of  creating  the  Universe^  and 
set  it  in  motion,  he  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself^  and  found  his  own 
enjoyment  in  something,  which  demanded  no  active  exertion  on  his 
part.  Epicurus  himself  taught,  that  the  Gods,  whose  existence  he 
admitted,  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  created  beings  in  some  tm- 
known,  happy  region ;  where  they  passed  their  immortal  life  in  a 
state  of  absolute  quiet,  and  pleasurable  enjoyment ;  without  feeling 
any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  or  exercising  any  government, 
or  providence,  over  them.  This  opinion,  in  substance,  but  with  se- 
veral modifications,  has  been  adopted  by  no  small  number  of  phi- 
losophers down  to  the  present  time.  They,  indeed,  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  one  God  only;  he  acknowledged  many:  they  suppose 
God  to  be  separated  from  human  affairs  only  by  a  voluntary  inat- 
tention to  them ;  he,  by  tocal  distance  also.  The  most  spacious 
foundation  for  this  doctrine  is  the  supposition,  that  God,  being  in- 
finitely perfect,  and,  therefore,  infinitely  happy  in  himself  can  have 
no  inducement  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  creatures  ;  since  no 
such  attention  can  at  all  add  to  his  happiness.  This  supposition  is 
plainly,  and  wholly,  erroneous ;  although  the  terms,  in  which  I 
have  expressed  it,  the  same  in  which  it  is  usually  expressed,  seem 
to  convey  an  unquestionable  truth.  It  is  tine,  that  God  is  infinitely 
perfect,  and  therefore,  infinitely  happy;  and  equally  true,  of  course, 
that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  his  happiness.  It  is  also  true, 
that  this  happmess  exists  in  himself  in  a  manner  perfectly  indepen- 
dent ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  God  would  be,  or  would  ever  have 
been,  thus  perfectly  happy,  had  he  not  made  the  Universe ;  or 
were  he  not  to  concluct  it  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was  made. 
Benevolence,  like  gold,  finds  its  chief  value  in  its  use.  It  is,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ;  6r  to  be  in 
any  other  employment,  or  situation. 

The  happiness  of  God  is  perfectly  independent,  because  he  is  able 
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to  devise,  and  execute,  whatever  he  pleases  ;  and  thus  to  accom- 
plish boundless  glory  to  himself,  ancl  boundless  good  to  his  crea- 
tures, dictated  by  his  benevolence,  and  comprelicnded  by  his  Om- 
niscience. There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  fur- 
nishes a  shadow  of  evidence,  that  the  happiness  of  God  is,  or  can 
be,  independent  of  his  own  active  exertions.  As  these  exertions 
can  be  ail  made  with  infinite  case,  with  perfect  rectitude,  and  with 
absolute  certainty  of  success,  it  is  impossible,  that  ihey  should  not 
accord  with  the  most  complete  independence.  Benevolence  is  the 
love  of  happiness,  and  the  desire  of  its  existence,  wherever  it  does 
not  already  exist.  Should  this  happiness,  thus  desired,  fail  to  ex- 
ist, the  frustration  of  the  desire  must  be  n  prevention,  or  annihila- 
tion, of  the  enjoyment  which  was  found  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
existence,  or  which  the  fulfilment  of  it  would  have  produced.  If, 
then,  God  desired  the  existence  of  happiness  in  othrr  ))^in((s  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  if  God  was  benevolent,  (for  these  plinise.s  mean 
exactly  the  same  tiling)  we  cannot  but  see,  that  it  w:i>  impossible, 
in  the  moral  sense,  for  him  to  fail  of  producin^^  it ;  and  that,  if  he 
had  not  produced  it,  his  happiness  mu.^t  have  bren  diminished. 
The  very  nature  of  the  dn  posit  ion.  therefore,  proves  iljj.s  doctrine 
to  be  &lse,  and  the  conduct,  which  ii  assf  j-.a  of  Ood.  to  bo  imfios- 
sible. 

With  equal  evidence  is  it  proved  to  be  f';N.e  //y  frnt**   If  th':  /loc- 
trine  were  true;  it  would  furni'^h  unanswMsjbi^:  pr^/'W,  that  Or,d 
would  never  haze  created  the  Utuxtrte.     II':  *aciS  y..^  :%\  h^ipp)'  j/i 
the  contemplation  of  his  ov.-n  p'rtV.tior;-.  ;i:.''«^.''i'h«iy  f^i/j^r  ^f^- 
tion,  as  at  the  present  limr  ;  and  ;:'«'.  or  J.:.'/  'o  j;*.h  'i'x/nf**-.  r//.,j/3 
have  had  no  inducemer.i  'o  f.r*fif*.  :■:;.  r.  ^f:  't.>,u  -•.*  ':.*-  pr«  <^'r,r 
time  to  typerinti nd,     T f * •?  ^.xixt*  a /, '  ^;  • ;. i r. i;    r o •, i/i  \m  i. o  ui'tt •'.  w 
cessaiy  tohis  happine.^s.  t*uiri  uj-.  f/o'.^.nirwnt  o:  *  jr..,   I/*/  ></  h^a 
created  them:  and  ^lc••^  ihu*  pro-.'';,  's/r  ;.'  *'.'//,  jA*:-.-  ./«■  j/.  'Mi/ 
existence.  Of  course  L'r  h^jpp.v  -•  r'jr-i;*  "'''  .'*"-  r.  ••.«•  /:,'*.  *\,i«* 
they  existed:  and  wo»-!d  r.;sv«-  \^*::.  \*  "'  :.*  'i.  '//  i-t  •;■  '^.■•.  ;/::/•«« 
tended,  if  they  had  rioi  \j:f:Zi  hro  ^  v  h  • . :. '  o «  x   "  -  "  ,  ]',."%*  .:,.:*  t^^ 
and  every  thing:  wr.:*"  h  :*.  r',:.'^  :   .  'a>.'  rr*k-'  \  .',:    -  r;.*  « i/\    •.-,;,♦  ,. . 

itwaacrealedfor:h^:p':*7V>'  o:  -.r  :  ;;  •;•."'.':    ' ,'  ;.-;;../.; » *^ 

which  the  conscloj.*  ?y:;M--.  * j.-. '>.''.'..'*  "   .   •  '.-.**.  v^ ' '  /', 

and  for  the  plea ?»jrt .  -  :.-i :.  O  ^z*: '  z :/ 1  *  / 

ness.    This  in;*Ji  w.:^  :.o:  v:  O'  - 

it:  since  the  cor/r^.n  -  -ly*- '''  •  '  - 

most  absolute  :ol *j. .  i:/;  y  v .-.".«;     .  •  • 

^or  will  it  be  a :.  v  r.or ':';*::. '/:-   ..-<'    :/:  ^.:/;.r  f:/,*t^  .  *,f  Ovf 

over  aU  thins*  1-  iW/i  .v. y  ry^  •-.:;*.  ''<?/  /r.v,' r.v  ,f.  '^^'f^ 

place,  and  to  ev«:r.  t.*-i:,j.  .:.  ',r-^-  •%   'y   >.''^/'/'f',    ;;;./''  '„•  •f„f. 

«iid:  all  odier  ar^r.^.v.  ?>:•/>  ;.*.'>':.•  •'.  '  ^  *  .    ■'-«  ■...*'  '',  fh?/ 

purpose.    Thi.^  rAtpi.v,-*..  ->,.'.?  'v.- -.  .    >  ;«r.  '.','/•  .; ..'  »/h 

great  and  dcsirabk:  '-'^  **^-  ^,'  ov..*'' .  -  :..vv .;  '>  >/' ':  ?//  O  v?. 


'■:'.-:•    • 

■.'.:,':  '-  •*, 
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nual,  and  universal,  agency,  of  God.  in  the  government  of  all 
things. 

I  Know  of  but  one  seeming  objection  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  this: 
that,  if  the  happiness  of  God  in  any  degree  consists  either  in  behatd- 
ingy  or  producing,  the  fiappiness  of  his  creatures^  then  it  will  8€em 
to  follow,  that  he  was  less  happy,  antecedently  to  the  creation^  than 
at  the  present  or  any  future  period.  This  conclusion,  will,  however^ 
vanish,  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  all  duration  is  present  to  God ;  and 
that  his  manner  of  existing  excludes  all  possible  application  Co  him 
of  past  and  future.  Whatever  was,  or  will  be,  with  respect  to 
creatures,  is  only,  and  alike,  present  to  him.  His  happiness,  there* 
fore,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 

Epicurus,  who  denied  a  creation,  was  undoubtedly  more  conrat- 
ent  with  himself,  than  modern  ph.losophcrs,  who  admit  this  event, 
and  yet  deny  the  providence  of  God.     If  God  had  not  thought 

E roper  to  create  the  Universe  ;  it  might  with  some  show  of  reason 
e  concluded,  that  he  would  not  find  any  interest  in  governing  it; 
but,  if  he  created  it,  as  the  philosophers  in  question,  in  manv  in- 
stances acknowledge,  it  is  unanswerably  certain,  that  he  will  un- 
ceasingly conduct  it  by  his  providence  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it 
was  created. 

This  consideration  is  infinitely  glorious  to  God.  The  divine  dis- 
position here  exhibited,  is  infinitely  unlike  the  boasted  benevcrfence 
of  modern  philosophy ;  which  is  wholly  confined  to  the  mere  con- 
templation of  happiness  as  a  beautiful  picture,  or  to  the  impassion- 
ed  exhibition  of  good-will  in  sighs,  ancJ  tears,  and  pathetic  expres- 
sions ;  useless  to  the  subjects  of*  it,  and  fruitless  towards  its  objects; 
or  is  spent  in  mere  unavailing  wishes,  in  themselves  wholly  devoid 
of  efficacy  or  worth.  This  divine  disposition  is  the  boundless  en- 
ergy of  the  infinite  Mind ;  the  intense  and  immeasurable  love  of 
domg  good,  unceasingly,  and  endlessly,  producing  that  hapfMnes^) 
in  which  it  delights.  It  creates,  with  an  activity  never  wearied, 
and  never  discouraged,  moans  to  this  glorious  end,  without  number, 
and  beyond  degree,  fitted  with  a  diversity  incomprehensible  to  ef- 
fectuate in  the  most  perfect  manner  this  eminently  divine  purpose. 
It  is  a  tree,  which,  phmtcd  in  this  distant  world,  reaches  the  highest 
heaven  ;  adorned  with  branches  endless  in  their  multitude,  covered 
with  leaves  and  blossoms  of  supernal  beauty,  and  loaded  with  fruiti 
of  life  and  happiness  countless  in  their  number,  unceasing  in  their 
succession,  and  eternal  in  their  progress  :  while  all  the  innumerable 
millions  of  percipient  beings  approach,  and  eat,  and  live. 

3dly.  The  benevolence  of  God  is  his  whole  moral  character. 

We  commonly,  and  1  think  in  most  cases  necessarily,  speak  of 
the  moral  character  of  God,  as  composed  of  many  separate  attri- 
butes ;  of  goodness,  bounty,  mercv,  truth,  justice,  faithfulness,  and 
patience.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  Scriptures  unfold  his  mo- 
ral character.  In  this,  they  have  accorded  with  that  mode  of  think- 
which  is  natural  to  us,  and  in  which  we  usually  think  more 
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clearly,  and  advantageously,  than  in  any  other.  The  exercises  cS 
benevolence  arc  so  numorous.  and  so  diversified,  as  to  need,  if  we 
would  consider  them  cl(  arlv,  and  asefully,  to  be  arranged  in  differ- 
ent classes,  denoted  by  ditierent  names,  and  separately  contempla- 
ted by  our  minds.  Still,  it  is  also  useful  to  remember  what  the 
Scriptures  have  taught  us  in  the  texip  that  the  whole  moral  charac- 
ter of  God  is  love,  endlessly  diversified  in  its  operations  and  mani- 
festations, but  simple  and  mdivisible  in  its  nature;  an  intense  and 
eternal  flame  of  uncompounded  good-wilU 

How  glorious  a  character  is  h^re  presented  to  us  of  the  mat 
Ruler  of  all  things!  Nothing  Ie««  than  infitiite  and  unmingleu  be- 
nevolence could  (]ualiry  him  for  the  great  work  of  replenishing  his 
\-ast  kingdom  with  unceri^In^  and  etr-nial  good.  All  good-nill,  in- 
ferior to  this,  mii.^t.  it  woul.1  !*oem.  ho  weaned,  discouraged,  influ- 


I 
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GocI,  eTidentfy  w'.tlioui  limits.'is  equally  without  -cariablenrss^  or 
nhadom  of  turn'njs*  H'-ncc,  tztnf  good gift^  and  every  perftct  gij\ 
flows  frcmi  it  uncoy-in.ly.  and  will  llow  for  over. 

In  this  view  of  his  charartor,  how  infinitely  distant  is  Jehovah 
from  all  the  Gods  of  tI:o  Heathen !  These  imaginary  beings  were 
not  only  imperfect.  b.:t  wore  debased  by  every  human  weakness, 
and  deformed  by  cvci*y  liuman  passion;  possessed  of  no  fixed 
character,  or  purp<;>f- ;  coMtrntious  anions;  themselves ;  revengc- 
fal  towards  m'lnkinl:  tlatu-rcd  into  gootl  humour  again  by  their 
*enrioes:  wearied  by  t!n.*ir  own  labours :  and  invigorated  anew  only 
by  food,  sleep,  or  pa.-iinu*. 

I  cannot  but  add,  How  diiiVront  a  Saviour  must  he  be,  whose 

ziixid  is  informed  with  this  boundless  love,  united  with  its  conconii- 

tuiit  pcaiections,  from  the  S.-wiour,  presented  to  u.s  by  Socinianisin, 

and  lakndred  systems!    Christy  as  exhibited  to  us  by  these  sys- 

mztt.  ka  createcl,  and,  therefore,  an  imperfect  and  mutable,  bein^. 

When  Sttphen  was  expiring,  he  committed  his  soul  finally,  with  sul 

n*  ^tncrests.  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Jesl's.     All  his  faithful 

faliowers,  at  the  close  of  their  lives,  adopt  the  same  conduct. 

desirable  mii>t  it  be,  at  so  solemn  a  period,  when  our  all  is 

ig,  to  realize,  that  he,  on  whom  we  depend,  is  possessed  of 

knt  ^reat  enough  to  coini>rchcn:l  even  us.  and  to  be  incapable  of 

weariricss,  alienation,  or  cnanu;e :  love,  in  a  word,  the  same  yesUr^ 

ittf,  H-ila^y.  and  for  ever  !    How  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  Him, 

it  i4qqi  we  are  requireil  to  repose  confidence,  as  the  condition  ot 

mfawrtiiig  eternal  life,  ablr,  willing,  and  faithftil,  to  bestow  on  us, 

all'ftei  is  meant  by  this  divine  rowan!. 

4±Iy.  The  per/rrt  lirnrvoUnrr  of  God  miist^  it  is  evident^  delight 
^  rnaUr  good^  mnrr  fhitn  fhat/v'hirh  is  less^and  most  in  that ^ 
"Aicii  if  supreme* 

Tin*  thr  Ornni':'  ifMir ».  i.f  (rnr|  iMimot  bnt  di^^rr m  all  thp  differ- 
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ences  of  good,  and  distinguish,  with  complete  accuracy,  and  in  all 
cases,  the  greater  from  the  less,  and  that  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
most  desiraole,  from  that  which  is  not,  will  be  admitted  of  course. 
That  perfect  benevolence  must  choose  this,  in  preference  to  any 
other,  is,  unless  I  am  deceived,  equally  evident.  Indeed,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  possibility,  that  benevolence  can,  in  any  being,  pre- 
fer a  smaller  degree  of  what  he  thinks  good  to  a  greater.  Much 
less  can  this  be  attributable  to  God.  As  he  knows  perfectly  what 
U  really  good  ;  so  on  this  only  must  his  desire,  or  delight,  be  fixed; 
and  with  the  more  intenseness  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
degree,  in  which  it  does  or  may  exist. 

Should  it*  be  said,  that  there  may  he  two  or  more  systems  of  goodj 
eaually  perfect  and  desirable :  I  am  not  disposed  to  contend  with 
hun,  by  whom  it  is  said.  Those,  who  say  it,  ought  however  to  re- 
member, that  it  is  said  gratuitously  :  there  being  no  evidence,  by 
which  the  assertion  can  oe  supported.  But,  should  it  be  granted, 
it  will  not  at  all  affect  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  These 
two  or  more  systems  are  by  the  supposition  equally  good;  and 
therefore,  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  or  adoption,  neither  is  in 
any  degree  preferable  to  the  other.  That,  then,  which  has  been 
actually  adopted,  has  by  this  fact  become  preferable.  In  all  other 
respects  it  was  equally  desirable ;  and,  as  it  has  been  actually 
commenced,  it  is  more  desirable  that  it  should  be  continued,  than 
that  it  should  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  adopting  that,  which  was 
only  equal  to  it;  because,  in  that  case,  all,  that  has  been  already 
done,  must  have  been  done  in  vain :  conduct,  which,  I  need  not 
say,  would  be  unbecoming  the  divine  character,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, at  least,  wholly  undesirable.  The  present  system,  or  the  sys- 
tem actuallv  adopted  by  God,  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  now 
the  best  ana  most  perfect  system  of  good. 

.  The  same  reasoning  will  equally  prove,  that  the  means,  which 
he  has  emplojxd  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  are  also 
the  best  and  most  proper  means,  which  could  be  chosen ;  and,  of 
course,  that  the  whole  work  of  Creation  and  Providence,  compo- 
sed of  the  means  and  the  end,  is  a  perfect  work,  clitirely  suited  to 
his  character. 

5thly.  //  is  evident,  that  God^  who  is  thus  benevolent^  must  love 
the  same  disposition  in  his  creatures,  and  hate  the  opposite  one,  tm- 
changeably  and  for  ever. 

That  God  delights  with  infinite  complacency  in  his  own  moral 
character,  cannot  be  questioned.  Benevolence  in  his  Intelligent 
creatures  is  a  direct  resemblance  of  this  character ;  his  own  image, 
instamped  on  created  minds ;  and  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  be  an 
object  of  the  same  complacency,  wherever  it  exists.  He  loves, 
also,  his  own  purposes.  Of  course,  he  must  love  this  dispasicion 
m  his  creatures,  because  all  those,  in  whom  it  exists,  love  the  same 
purposes,  and  voluntarily  coincide  with  him  in  their  endeavours  to 
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On  the  contrauy,  that  disposition  in  his  creatures,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  his  own,  is  in  itself  odious,  in  proportion  as  his  is  amiaole ; 
and  voluntarily  endeavours  to  oppose,  and  to  frustrate  his  pur- 
poses ;  that  is,  to  diminish,  or  destroy,  the  boundless  good,  wnich 
he  has  begun  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  here  intended,  that  so  vast 
a  scheme  of  thought,  or  action,  usually  enters  into  the  minds  of 
sinful  creatures ;  but  that  this  is  the  real  tendency  of  all  their  op- 
position to  his  law  and  government.  In  this  view,  the  rebellion  of 
thinners  assumes  a  most  odious  and  dreadful  aspect ;  and  is  here 
^een  to  be  a  direct  hostility  against  the  benevolent  character  and 
designs  of  God,  and  against  the  well-being  of  his  Intelligent 
creation* 

When,  therefore,  he  shall  come  to  jtidge  the  world  in  righteous- 
nesfy  and  to  render  to  them  such  rewards,  as  are  suited  to  their 
characters ;  it  is  plain,  that  he  will  approve  of  those,  and  those 
only,  who  resemble  him  by  being  benevolent ;  and  disapprove  of 
those,  who  have  cherished  the  contrary  disposition.  The  former, 
he  will  bless,  or  make  happy ;  the  latter  he  will  punish,  or  make 
miserable.  His  approbation,  at  the  final  judgment,  is  no  other  than 
a  testimony  of  the  pleasure,  which  he  taxes  in  the  moral  character 
of  those,  who  are  approved ;  and  his  disapprobation,  a  similar  tes- 
timony of  the  displeasure,  which  he  feels  towards  those  who  are 
condemned.  Of  this  pleasure  and  displeasure  his  rewards  and 
])unishments  are  only  proofs,  of  a  still  higher  kind ;  all  founded  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  respective  beings,  who  are  judged  and 
rewarded.  How  odious,  how  undesirable,  then,  is  that  disposition 
in  us,  which  God  by  the  dictates  of  his  infinite  benevolence  is  in  a 
5ense  compelled  thus  to  hate,  and  punish,  because  it  is  a  voluntary 
opposition  to  his  own  perfect  character,  and  a  fixed  enmity  to  the 
well-being  of  his  creatui'es.  How  lovely  and  desirable,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  disposition,  which  he  thus  loves,  and  will  thus  re- 
ward, because  it  is  a  resemblance  of  his  own  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, a  cheerful  accordance  with  all  his  perfect  designs,  and  an 
universal  good-will  to  his  Intelligent  kingdom  ! 


SERMON  X. 

ATTRIBUTES    OF    GOD. THE    JUSTICE    OF    GOD. 


DsuT.  iixii.  4. — Just  and  righi  is  he. 

JL  HE  mdf  for  which  the  Song,  of  which  this  verse  is  a  part,  was 
written,  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  verse  19,  in  these 
words: 

•A/b»,  therefore  J  write  ye  this  song  for  you^  and  teach  it  to  the  chil' 
dren  of  Israel :  put  it  in  their  mouths^  that  this  song  may  be  a  wit- 
ness for  me  against  the  children  of  Israel, 

To  this  end  it  is  perfectly  suited.  It  is  a  general  testimony  of 
the  perfection  of  God,  and  of  his  peculiar  kindness  to  that  people. 
As  It  strongly  and  unanswerably  exhibits  the  Righteousness  and 
Goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dealings  with  them ;  so,  in  the  same 
evident  and  forcible  manner,  it  manifests  their  in^titude  and  un- 
reasonableness in  rebelling  against  him.  These  it  presents  in  the 
most  affecting  light ;  because  it  shows,  that  God  clearly  foreknew 
all  their  transgressions,  and,  with  this  foreknowledge,  still  per- 
formed for  them  all  these  blessings. 

At  the  same  time,  it  forewarned  them  of  their  sin  and  danger, 
and  urged  on  them  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience.  This 
timely  testimony  was  itself  a  most  convincing  and  affecting  proof 
of  his  goodness,  and  left  them  without  excuse. 

The  text  is  a  general  ascription  of  supreme  excellence  and 
glory  to  God,  in  his  nature,  agency,  and  works.  I  will  publish  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  Jehovah^  saith  Moses  in  the  preceding  verse ; 
ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 

This  Name,  or  Character,  is  published  in  the  verse  which  con- 
tains the  text.  He  is  the  Rock  ;  his  work  is  perfect^  for  all  his  ways 
are  Judgment:  a  God  of  Truths  and  without  iniquity;  Just  and 
Right  is  he.  That  is,  God  is  the  Rock,  or  foundation,  on  which  the 
Universe  stands.  His  work,  the  great  work  of  building  and  go- 
verning the  universe,  is  perfect ;  without  imperfection,  error,  or 
fault ;  comprising  all  things  which  it  ought,  and  nothing  which  it 
ought  not,  to  comprise.  The  reason  of  this  perfection  is,  that  all 
his  ways  are  Judgment ;  that  is,  are  a  perfect  compound  of  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  goodness.  Just  and  Right  may  signify  the  same 
thing ;  or,  as  is  often  the  meaning  of  Right,  so  here  it  may  natu- 
rally denote  the  perfection  of  God  generally  considered. 

DOCTRINE. 

God  is  a  Being  of  perfect  Justice, 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of  this  doctrine,  it  will  be  neces- 
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)  examine  the  different  meanings  of  this  term  ;  as,  like  most 
aibstract  terms,  it  is  variously  used. 

Justice,  as  applied  to  casesj  in  which  property  is  concerned^ 
s  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another^  of  equal  value* 
Lice,  considered  in  this  manner,  affects  all  bargains ;  the  pay- 
)f  debts;  and  the  adjustment,  and  fulfilment,  of  all  contracts, 
ever  these  are  so  made,  and  performed,  as  that  an  exact 
ient  is  rendered  for  what  is  received,  then,  and  then  only, 
!  is  done.  This  is  called  Commutative  Justice, 
{•  As  applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  Magistrate  towards  subjects, 
4e8  exactly  that  treatment  of  the  subject  which  his  personal  coU' 
urits.  To  reward  the  good  subject,  and  to  punish  the  bad, 
ling  to  equitable  laws,  and  real  desert,  is  to  ti*eat  both  justly ; 
exhibit  justice  in  the  distributions  of  Government.  Accord- 
ai  Ruler,  conducting  in  this  manner,  is  by  the  common  voice 
"ed  to  be  a  just  ruler.  Justice,  in  this  sense,  is  properly  called 
butive  Justice, 

y.  Justice,  in  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  either  of  these, 
*s  doing  that,  which  is  Right  upon  the  whohy  in  all  ca^es  ;  that 

is  fittest  and  most  useful  to  be  done ;  in  other  words,  that 
will  most  promote  the  universal  Good.  In  this  sense,  Justice 
ether  with  its  corresponding  term.  Righteousness,  used  as  sy- 
lous  with  Benevolence  or  Virtue,  and  involves  the  whole  of 
excellence.  This  is  sometimes  called  Genera/ /u^/ice.  This 
f  the  word  is  very  frequent ;  and  many  persons  appear  to 
DO  distinction  between  this  sense  of  the  word  ana  the  last 
3ned.    Yet  the  meanings  are  widely  different.    In  the  former 

Justice  is  the  conduct  of  a  Ruler  only ;  in  the  latter,  is  ap- 
•le  to  all  Intelligent  beings :  in  the  former,  it  is  a  course  of 
ct,  respecting  a  single  ooject,  according  to  his  merit,  or  de« 
;  in  the  latter,  k  always  respects  the  universe. 
tice,  when  considered  as  an  attribute,  is  the  disposition,  which 
btrth  to  these,  or  to  either  of  these,  kinds  of  conauctm 
th  respect  to  the  first  of  these  senses,  we  cannot  easily  sup- 
1  case,  in  which  God,  who  is  the  giver  of  all  good,  can  receive 
ling,  for  which  an  equivalent  can  be  rendered.  The  nearest 
blancc  to  such  a  case,  which  is  applicable  to  God,  is  one,  in 

he  requires  the  service  of  mankind  in  a  particular  manner, 
romises  to  reward  them  for  such  service  with  worldly  posses* 

Several  such  instances  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
us  he  promised  the  Israelites  abundant  worldly  good,  in  con- 
nce  of  their  faithful  obedience.  Thus  he  promised  David,  as 
ard  for  his  obedience,  many  earthly  blessmgs.  Thus,  for  the 
ition  of  his  decree  against  Tyre,  he  gave  Egypt  iiito  the  hands 
buchadnezzar. 

ese  instances  are,  however,  all  plainly  imperfect  ones,  for 
irpose  of  exhibiting  a  complete  display  oi  this  Attribute  in 
^nse  in  question.  God,  in  all  the  rases  specified,  exhibited 
L.  I.  25 
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his  bounty,  and  mercy,  so  much  more  strongly  than  mere  commu- 
tative justice,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget,  that  this  was  exhibited  at 
all.  Nor  can  we  suppose  a  case,  in  which  this  difficulty  will  not 
arise,  from  the  character  and  situation  of  God,  as  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  all  good,  and  as  the  Receiver  of  nothing  from  the  hands 
of  his  creatures. 

Yet,  if  a  case  could  be  proposed,  in  which  God  could  act,  at 
just  tn  the  Commutative  sense,  his  disposition  to  be  just,  in  this 
sense,  would  be  as  perfect,  as  in  either  of  the  other  senses.  This 
is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  he  requires, 
under  the  most  awful  penalties,  the  exercise  of  such  justice  from 
the  hands  of  his  subjects.  In  the  two  last  senses,  the  justice  of 
God  is  perpetually,  and  perfectly,  exercised  towards  all  his  Intel- 
ligent creatures. 

As  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  he  rewards  every  rational  being 
exactly  according  to  his  works ;  except  that  he  hath  shown  mercy 
to  numberless  sinners,  who  had  merited  nothing  but  wrath  and  pu- 
nishment :  an  exception  supremely  glorious  to  his  character,  and 
formed  in  entire  consistency  with  exact  justice. 

As  the  great  friend  of  happiness,  he  nas  devised,  also,  the  most 
perfect  happiness  of  his  immense  Kingdom,  and  the  most  perfect 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  This  he  pursues  with  infinite  intense- 
ness  of  energy,  without  intermission,  without  change,  and  without 
end. 

In  this  sense,  the  Justice  of  God  respects  first,  himself;  and  se- 
condly, his  creatures. 

1st.  Ood  is  infinitely  justj  as  his  conduct  respects  himself  * 

In  an  uniform  series  of  dispensations,  he  exhibits  to  the  Uni- 
verse, his  own  character,  as  supremely  glorious,  excellent,  beauti- 
ful, and  lovely ;  and  as  therefore  deserving  all  possible  admiration, 
confidence,  love,  reverence,  worship,  and  obedience,  fit)m  all  In- 
telligent beings.  In  this  divine  employment  he  has  published  to 
Intelligent  bemgs  a  glorious  rule  of  rectitude,  as  the  rule  of  his  own 
conduct :  a  rule,  to  which  all  that  conduct  is  entirely  conformed, 
Toithout  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning.  To  this  rule  he  re- 
quires them  to  conform  all  their  conduct,  also.  In  obeying  it,  arc 
involved  their  duty,  interest,  honour,  and  happiness,  aUke.  This 
he  has  exhibited  as  an  unchangeable  and  everlasting  rule;  by 
which  the  Intelligent  universe  is  every  where,  at  every  period,  and 
with  respect  to  every  thing,  to  be  governed ;  and  which  he  will 
never  forsake,  even  though  that  universe  were  to  be  the  sacrifice. 

3dly.  Jn  the  same  sense,  Ood  is  perfectly  just  to  his  creatures. 

The  fustice  of  God  to  himself  is  the  highest  and  first  act  of  jus- 
tice to  nis  creatures.  But  for  this  regard  to  himself,  they  could 
never  venerate  his  character,  nor  render  him  their  love,  or  their 
confidence.  As  the  promoter  of  the  universal  good,  God  can  in 
no  way  so  contribute  to  this  great  and  glorious  end,  as  in  unfoldins^ 
his  own  supremely  excellent  character.    This  is  the  source,  and 
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foundation,  of  all  virtuous,  sincere,  and  enduring  happiness.  In 
this  conduct  of  God,  therefore,  the  universe  is  infinitely  interested. 
In  each  particular  dispensation  to  them,  also^  he  directly  pur- 
sues the  same  end,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  endlessly  diversified  ad- 
ministration. Not  a  wrong,  not  a  mistake,  not  a  defect,  finds  ad- 
mission into  his  providence,  throughout  eternity  and  immensity. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  great  Ruler  of  all  beings,  that  the  justice 
of  God  demands  a  particular  consideration,  at  this  time.  In  this 
character,  his  justice  is  employed  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  to 
holy  and  virtuous  creatures,  and  of  punishments  to  false  and  rebel- 
lious subjects  of  his  government. 

All  these  distributions  are  made  on  the  ground  of  law.  Such, 
as  obey  the  law  of  God,  are  by  impartial  justice  rewarded :  those, 
who  disobey,  are  punished.  The  perfection  of  these  distributions 
consists  in  this  ;  that  each  creature  is  rewarded,  or  punished,  ac- 
cording to  his  character  and  conduct,  exactly ;  so  that  the  reward, 
or  the  punishment,  shall  be  precisely  proportioned  to  the  several 
degrees  of  virtue,  or  euilt,  just  as  they  have  existed.  In  this  case 
all  the  palliations,  ana  aggravations,  of  guilt,  and  all  the  means  of 
increasm^  or  diminishing  virtue,  will  enter  completely  into  the  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  each  individual.  Of  all  these,  God,  who 
starchttk  the  hearty  arid  trieih  the  reins^  is  a  perfect  judge.  Nothing 
is  unknown,  or  forgotten,  by  him ;  and  nothing  will  be  left  out  of 
the  estimate  of  character,  which  will  be  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
ward, or  the  punishment.  The  proofs  of  the  justice  of  God,  ex- 
hibited by  reason,  or  found  in  the  system  of  Providence,  are  not  to 
us,  demonstrative.     Yet  they  are  well  deserving  of  our  attention. 

Ist.  The  character  and  circumstances  of  Goa  strongly  lead  us  to 
believe  in  his  perfect  justice. 

God  is  perfectly  independent ;  in  the  actual  possession  of  all 
possible  good ;  and  completely  secure  against  every  possible  loss, 
and  evil.  Whatever  he  pleases  to  have  exist,  or  done,  is  certainly 
brought  to  pass ;  and  in  the  precise  manner,  which  is  pleasing  to 
him.  Hence  no  temptation,  or  inducement,  to  any  injustice,  can 
exist  with  respect  to  nim.  Possessing  all  things,  he  can  need  no- 
thing ;  contriving  all  things,  he  can  fear  nothing ;  efiecting  all  things, 
which  he  chooses,  with  infinite  ease,  and  no  possible  ODStruction, 
he  can  never  have  occasion  to  adopt  any  other  character,  or  con- 
duct, but  that  of  perfect  justice.  Injustice  in  our  experience  is  al- 
ways derived,  and  of  course,  firom  the  dread  of  some  disadvantage, 
or  the  desire  of  some  advantage  which  otherwise  would  not  exist. 
But  these  thines  have  no  possible  application  to  God.  Reason 
sees  not,  therefore,  how  Gai  can  be  under  any  inducement  to  in- 
justice.    But  without  such  inducement,  injustice  cannot  exist. 

3dly.  In  this  state  of  trial  many  exhibitions  of  the  divine  justice 
%re  made  in  divine  providence. 

These  are  seen  chieftv  in  the  application  of  punishments  and  re- 
wards  to  Nations,  considered  m  their  national  capacity.    Nations, 
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as  Buch,  exist  only  on  this  side  of  the  grave.   Hence  it  would  seem, 
that  in  this  peculiar  character,  as  nations  merely,  they  are  with  pro- 

Criety  rewarded  or  punished  here.  Thus  nations,  after  they  have 
ecome  corrupted  to  a  certain  degree,  have  constantly  been  de- 
stroyed for  their  national  corruption.  God,  indeed,  has  usually 
waited  with  wonderful  patience,  until  their  iniquities  were  full;  and 
so  evidently,  that  the  ancient  heathens  described  and  painted  Justice 
as  lame  ;  that  is,  slow  in  arriving.  This  conduct  of  the  Creator  is 
highly  becoming  his  glorious  character,  as  a  most  bountiful  and 
merciful  God  towards  beings,  still  in  a  state  of  trial. 

Yet  the  destruction,  or  punishment,  has  been  sure;  however 
late  it  may  seem  to  us.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  pro- 
mistj  as  men  count  slackness  ;  btU  is  long-suffering  to  usward ;  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  shoiUd  come  to  repent' 
ance. 

So  evident  has  been  the  justice  of  God  in  such  instances,  that 
the  heathen  have  strongly  marked,  and  fully  acknowledged  it, 

Sjnerally  throughout  the  whole  heathen  world :   a  clear  proof, 
at  it  has  strucK  the  eye,  and  convinced  the  mind,  of  Common 
sense. 

3dly.  The  justice  of  God  is  conspicuous  in  this  great  fact ;  that 
mankind  are  never  afflicted  beyond  their  deserts. 

In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  have  observed,  that  this  truth  is 
rendered  evident  in  the  only  case,  in  which  it  can  with  the  least 
appearance  of  reason  be  disputed  ;  viz.  the  sufferings  of  virtuous 
men;  by  their  own  uniform  acknowledgment,  that  they  never 
suffer  even  so  much  as  they  are  conscious  of  having  deserved. 
But  the  only  tendency  of  any  mind  to  injustice  is  to  withhold  good, 
or  inflict  evil,  contrary  to,  or  beyond,  the  desert  of  die  recipient. 
As  neither  of  these  is  ever  the  fact ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  men  al- 
ways receive  more  good,  and  less  evil,  than  they  have  merited ;  it 
is  plain,  that  the  justice  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  absolute 
freedom  from  injustice  on  the  other,  are  strongly  evidenced  in  his 
dispensations  to  man  in  the  present  world. 

4thly.  ^11  the  arguments,  which  I  have  deduced  from  the  charac- 
ter and  circumstances  of  God,  to  prove,  that  he  is  benevolent,  are  ca- 
pable of  an  equally  forcible  application  to  the  present  subject ;  and 
contribute,  in  the  same  manner,  to  prove  that  he  is  just. 

As  these  have  been  so  lately  rehearsed,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
mention  them  again  at  the  present  time. 

5thly.  ^s  God  is  benevolent,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  be 
just. 

In  the  last  discourse  1  observed,  that  love  constituted  the  whole 
moral  character  of  God;  and  that,  although  wc  were  obliged  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  consider,  as  the  Scriptures  themselves 
often  do,  this  character  in  different  views,  and  under  different 
names*;  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  disposition  simple  and  indivisible :  these 
names  denoting  only  its  different  modifications  and  exercises.     As 
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I  expect  hereafter  to  consider  this  subject  more  fully,  I  shall  only 
observe  here,  that,  the  doctinne  being  admitted,  the  benevolence  of 
God,  if  proved,  as  1  flatter  myself  it  has  been,  from  the  light  of 
Nature,  is  itself  complete  proof  of  the  justice  of  God.  A  Being, 
willing,  as  a  benevolent  one  necessarily  is,  to  do  more  good  to 
others  than  justice  demands,  cannot  be  wiUing  to  do  less ;  the  only 
manner,  in  which  he  could  possibly  be  unjust. 

This  proof  of  the  justice  of  God  is,  I  think,  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory. At  the  same  time,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  the  system 
of  dispensations  extends  to  so  many  beings,  and  so  many  events,  in 
themselves  varied  almost  endlessly,  and  in  their  relations  still  more 
numerous  and  diversified ;  it  cannot  but  be,  that  mystery  should  in 
a  great  measure  overspread  the  whole.  In  each  individual  case, 
there  will  be  much,  that  we  cannot  understand;  in  the  comparison 
of  that  case  with  others,  there  will  be  more.  A  state  of  trial,  also, 
involves  the  doctrine,  that  in  it  a  complete  exhibition  of  justice 
cannot  be  made.  All  that  is  just  in  such  a  state  cannot  be  seen  to 
be  just;  especially  by  creatures,  whose  discernment  and  compre- 
hension are  like  ours ;  so  limited,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the  ob- 
jects of  investigation.  Amid  the  multitude  of  these  objects  we 
are  lost ;  by  their  variety  we  are  perplexed ;  by  their  strangeness 
we  are  staggered ;  and  by  the  relations,  which  they  bear  to  each 
other,  often  apparently  very  dissimilar,  often  seemingly  inconsist- 
ent, we  are  not  unnaturally,  nor  mifrequently,  ovenvhelmed  with 
difficulties,  doubts,  and  distresses. 

It  is  probable,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  nations  already  men- 
tioned, the  dispensations  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world  are  design- 
ed rather  as  restraints  on  the  sinful  conduct ;  and  as  encourage- 
ments to  the  virtue,  of  mankind,  than  as  full  manifestations  of  the 
justice  of  God.  In  this  view  of  them,  they  contain  abundant  proofs 
of  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness,  wholly  suited  to  the  state  ol 
man.  It  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no 
argument,  which  renders  it  probable  in  any  degree,  that  God  is 
notjusU 

What  the  state  of  Providence  thus  teaches,  the  Scriptures  have 
completely  disclosed.  The  justice  of  God  is  in  the  Scriptures  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  various  methods. 

Ist.  God  has  informed  us  in  multitudes  of  direct  declarations^ 
that  he  is  a  God  of  consummate  justice. 

All  these  declarations  receive  the  whole  weight  of  his  whole  cha- 
racter, as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures ;  a  weiglit,  which  no  mind, 
that  admits  any  part  of  this  character,  can  resist. 

2dly.  He  has  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  many 
highly  important  ana  impressive  instances  of  his  justice ^  executed  on 
mankind^  both  as  nations  and  individuals.  These  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  various,  and,  in  them  all,  complete  examples  of  this  awful 
attribute  are  presented  to  our  view. 

3dly.  In.ku  Um^  he  has  required  oilmen  to  be  just}  assuring 
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will  be  rewarded  exactly  according  to  their  works.  It  becomes  every 
impenitent  sinner  to  ask  himself,  what  reward  he  ought  to  expect 
for  a  life,  spent  wholly  in  rebellion  of  thought,  woro,  and  action ; 
with  nO  account  of  voluntary  obedience,  and  millions  of  accounts 
of  gross  disobedience  against  his  Maker  ? 

It  is  plainly  a  fearftd  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.  In  his  hand,  and  within  his  knowledge  and  power,  are  all  the 
avenues  to  wo,  all  the  ingredients  of  misery.  He  is  equally  aUe 
to  pierce  the  soul,  and  to  agonize  the  body.  There  is  no  escape 
from  his  power;  no  concealment  from  his  eye.  What  then,  wiU 
become  of  hardened  sinners  ?  How  will  the  justice  of  God  ove^ 
whelm  them  in  consternation  and  horror  at  the  great  day! 

3dly.  fVe  see  here  the  great  reason^  why  the  Scriptures  are  opponi, 
mul  denied,  hif  wicked  men. 

All  the  difficulty,  which  men  find  in  admitting  the  Scriptures  to 
lie  the  word  of  God,  exists  in  this  attribute.  I  do  not  remember, 
iljat  I  ever  heard,  or  read,  of  a  single  objection  to  the  Scrip- 
tural God,  except  what  was  pointed  against  his  justice.  All  men 
.ire  usually  willing  to  acknowledge  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  ti-uth,  and  mercy ;  but  few  beside  good  men,  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  justice. 

Whence  this  objection  ?  Is  not  Justice  a  glorious  and  eminent- 
ly divine  perfection  ?  Can  an  unjust  ruler  be  the  object  of  appro- 
bation ?  IS  not  injustice  the  ground  of  perpetual  complaint  against 
on rthly  rulers?  The  secret  lies  wholly  in  this  fact.  We  are  will- 
ing, nay,  desirous,  that  rulers  should  be  just,  when  justice  does  not 
endanger  ourselves,  and  our  happiness ;  but  no  character  is  so 
dreaded,  so  hated,  when  justice  is  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
our  safety,  peace,  and  hopes.  But  can  this  be  right  ?  A  just  ruler 
must  punish  wicked  and  unjust  men.  We  choose,  that  other  wicked 
and  unjust  men  should  be  punished;  and  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
i!ic  common  good  indispensably  requires  it.  But  we  make  another 
law  for  ourselves  ;  and  would  rather  that  the  iiiler  should  prove 
unjust,  than  either  reform  ourselves,  or  be  punished. 

The  justice  of  God  holds  out  to  xis,  and  to  all  others,  certain  and 
dreadful  punishment  as  the  proper  reward  of  our  sins.  If  God  be 
just,  we  cannot,  without  repentance,  faith,  and  reformation  of  Hfe, 
possibly  escape.  Between  reformation  and  punishment  there  is  no 
alternative.  Reform  we  will  not ;  be  punished  we  cannot.  Hence 
we  believe  that  God  is  not  just,  because  we  wish  this  not  to  be  his 
character.  Of  course,  we  deny  the  Scriptures  to  be  his  word,  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  terror  of  his  justice.  What  wretched  rea- 
soning is  this !  How  foolish,  how  fatal !  How  foolish,  because  it 
cannot  possibly  help,  or  save  us  ;  since  God  will  plainly  pursue  his 
own  counsels,  and  accomplish  his  own  purposes,  whether  we  be- 
lieve his  justice,  or  not.  How  foolish,  because  the  whole  purpose, 
for  which  such  reasoning  is  adopted,  is  to  enable  us  to  continue 
peacefully  in  sin ;  a  miserable  character,  and  plainly  exposed  al- 
way  to  a  miserable  end ! 
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How  fatal  is  such  reasoning,  because  it  will  actually  induce  us 
to  continue  peacefully  in  sin,  and  prevent  us  from  repentance  and 
salvation ! 

On  what  is  it  grounded  ?  On  mere  wishes.  Who  form,  and  in- 
dulge them  ?  mcked  men  only.  Can  God  be  such,  as  wicked 
men  wish  him  to  be  ?  Can  they  suppose  it  ?  What  kind  of  a  ruler 
do  wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  :  A  vile  one.  What  God  do 
wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  the  universe  ?  A  vile  one.  Why  ? 
Because  such  a  God  only  can  be  supposed  to  favour  them.  No 
good  man,  no  Angel,  ever  regretted,  that  God  was  just.  It  is  im- 
possible, that  a  vutuous  beinj?  shoiild  not  rejoice  in  the  justice  of 
Crod.  The  instinctive  voice  of  all  the  virtuous  universe  is  the  voice 
of  Angels,  and  of  thd  Spirits  of  Just  Men  made  perfect,  in  the  hea- 
vens, crying,  Alleluia  !  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power, 
be  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;  for  true  and  righteous  are  his  Judgments. 
Cheat  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and 
tr%u  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints  ! 
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SERMON  XI. 

THE    TRUTH    OF    GOD. 


FsALM  civii.  2. — ^nd  Uie  truth  of  the  Lord  tndwttk  firevir. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  briefly  the  Justice  of  G§JL 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning  ISt 
Druth^  which  in  the  text  is  asserted  to  be  an  eternal,  and  therefiHe 
an  inseparable,  attribute  of  Jehovah. 

As  a  prelude  to  these  observations,  it  will  be  useful  to  take  a  con- 
cise notice  of  the  several  significations  of  this  temu  The  word, 
Truthj  denotes, 

1st.  A  Proposition^  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  thingSm  Thus 
St.  Paul  says,  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christy  I  lie  not.     Rom.  ix«  1. 

2dly.  Ml  such  propositions^  generally  considered. 

Thus  Pilate  askedT  CAm/,  What  is  truth  ?    John  xviii.  38. 

3dly.  Tlhat  collection  of  such  propositions^  which  is  eonUtmed  in 
the  Gospel,  and  is  commonly  called  Evangelical  truth : 

Thus  says  our  Saviour,  7%^  Spirit  of  truth  shall  guide  you  m/* 
all  THE  Truth.  John  xiv.  13.  Thus  also  St.  Paid  observes,  Lav€ 
rejoiceth  in  the  Truth.  1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  In  both  these  instances, 
the  Truth  mentioned  is  Evangelical  Truth. 

4thly.  Reality,  in  opposition  to  that,  which  is  fancied,  or  vi- 
sionary. 

Thus  the  True  God  denotes  the  real  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
imaginary  eods  of  the  Heathen. 

5thly.  The  Substance,  in  opposition  to  types. 

Thus  Christ  calls  himself  the  Truth;  as  being  the  great  Antitype 
of  all  the  types  in  the  Old  Testament. 

6thly.  Veracity,  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  declare  Truth,  or 
to  speak  according  to  the  real  state  of  things. 

fthly.  Faithfulness,  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  fulfil  cove- 
nants, trusts,  and  promises. 

In  these  two  last  senses,  I  shall  consider  the  Truth  of  God  as  de- 
clared in  the  text.  Veracity  and  Faithfulness  are  attributes  so 
nearly  allied,  as  to  be  considered  together,  v  Uh  great  advantage. 
The  former  is  speaking,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  acting,  accoid- 
ing  to  a  state  oi  things,  seen,  or  supposed,  to  exist.  The  latter  is 
declaring  a  future  state  of  our  own  conduct,  and  afterwards  acting 
so,  that  that  conduct  shall  be  conformed  to  the  declaration.  No 
moral  attributes  are  more  perfectly  of  a  kindred  nature ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  of  him,  who  possesses  one  of  them,  as  in  any  less  de- 
gree possessed  of  the  other.     There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
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dng  them  separate  subjects  of  examination  in  this  series  of 
lourses. 

t  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  hear  me,  that,  as  the  works  of 
ation  and  Providence,  consisting  of  beings  and  events  merely, 
lish  us  with  no  declarations  made  by  God ;  and  as  every  such  de- 
"ation  must  in  its  nature  be  a  revelation ;  so  in  these  works  there 
be  no  proper  specimen  of  his  Truth,  or  Faithfulness.  To  every 
€t  display  of  tnese  attributes,  declarations  are  indispensably 
essary.  The  only  way,  in  which  the  works  of  God  exhibit,  by 
nselves,  any  manifestation  of  these  attributes,  seems  to  be  this. 
he  regular  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  a  state  of  things  is 
lied,  and  continued,  on  which  we  usually,  and  safely,  rely ;  and, 
ar  as  this  is  concerned,  enter  upon  our  various  kinds  of  business 
I  security  from  disappointment.  This  state  of  things  may  be 
ly  considered  as  manifesting  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Him, 
whom  it  is  established,  not  to  deceive  his  creatures ;  but  to  ex- 
t  to  them  that  conduct,  on  which  they  may  place  a  safe  reliance. 
la  we  confide  in  the  regular  succession  of  seasons ;  the  return 
lay  and  night ;  the  productiveness  of  the  eai*th ;  the  efficacy  ol 
I  and  sunshine ;  ana,  generally,  in  the  nature,  qualities,  and  ef- 
B,  of  the  various  things,  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
iut,  notwithstanding  this  want  of  declarations  in  Creation  and 
ndence,  the  prooS,  by  which  the  Truth  of  God  is  capable  of 
ig  evinced  6y  Reason^  independently  of  Revelation^  are,  I  think, 
smctory  and  sufficient. 

The  Truth  of  Gody  {by  which  I  intend  throuehovi  this  discourse 

his  Veracity  and  Faithfulness)  is  completely  evident  from  his 
evoUnce. 

I  a  preceding  discourse,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  proved  the  Be- 
>lence  of  God  from  the  light  of  nature.  From  this  attribute, 
truth  is  easily,  and  unanswerably,  inferred.  The  happiness  of 
lligent  beings  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  society ;  nor 
possible,  that  they  should  be  equally  happy  in  the  solitary,  as 
le  social,  state.  But  no  society  can  exist  without  confidence ; 
no  confidence  without  Truth.  Truth,  therefore,  is  the  basis, 
which  society  rests.  Even  thieves  and  robbers  are  obliged  to 
ik  Truth  to  each  other,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  dreadfiil 
ety. 

onfidence,  also,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in^edients  of 
piness  ;  so  important,  that  no  rational  being  can  be  nappy  with- 
it.  But  without  Truth,  this  happiness  can  never  be  enjoyed. 
he  contrary,  distrust  would  create  in  the  mind  a  dreadfiii  state 
ispense  ;  another  name  for  misery.     All  enjoyments  would  be 

to  hang  in  doubt  before  the  eyes ;  and  safety  and  quiet  could 
T  be  attained. 

jain,  Falsehood,  as  an  attribute,  renders  a  moral  character  su- 
lely  debased  and  despicable.     So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge 

our  experience,  fixea,  absolute  falsehood  in  any  mind  mfers 
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absolute  depravity.  No  vice  in  man  is  probably  so  universally. 
and  perfectly,  despised,  as  deceit.  But  such  depravity  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  any  happiness  whatever. 

All  these  evils  would  attend  the  want  of  Truth  in  Rational  crta* 
lures*  A  general  character  of  deceit  in  them  would  utterly  de- 
stroy, or  prevent,  the  whole  of  their  happiness.  But  a  deceitful 
character  in  the  Creator  would  far  more  effectually  destroy  it.  On 
His  character,  all  their  happiness  is  ultimately  founded ;  and,  were 
He  capable  of  deceiving  tnem,  would  be  destroyed.  The  veiy 
sense,  in  them,  of  such  depravity  in  Him  would  also  completelT 
prevent  them  from  being  happy.  If,  then.  He  wishes  their  namx- 
ncss  ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  benevolent ;  it  is  impossible,  that  He 
should  not  be  sincere.  His  benevolence^  like  that  of  creatures  as 
described  by  St.  Pauly  rejoiceth  in  the  Truth. 

II.  As  God  contrivedj  and  executes j  all  things  according  to  his 
vsillj  throughout  eternity^  it  is  inconceivable ^  that  he  should  not  speak 
of  them  exactly  as  they  are  ;  because  the  state^  in  which  they  ore,  is 
exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 

Truth,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is,  in  the  original  sense,  made 
up  of  declarations,  exactly  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things. 
But  that  state  of  things  is  in  every  respect  such,  as  God  has  dio* 
sen.  Declarations,  therefore,  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things, 
are  also  conformed  to  his  pleasure ;  while  those,  which  are  not 
conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things,  are  in  the  same  degree  not 
agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  It  seems,  of  course,  a  contradiction  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  should  not  utter  declarations  of  the 
former  kind;  or  that  he  should  utter  declarations  of  the  latter 
kind  :  in  other  words,  that  he  should  not  always  speak  that,  which 
is  exactly  true. 

III.  iTic  Independence^  and  Immutability,  of  God^  involve^  iy  an 
absolute  moral  necessity,  his  veracity  andjaithfulness. 

The  independence  of  God  places  him  above  all  i)ossiblc  tempta- 
tion to  vary  at  all  from  his  own  original  puiposes.  These  pur- 
poses were  all  at  first  perfectly  pleasing  to  him.  As  his  character 
is  absolutely  immutable,  they  will  for  ever  be  thus  pleasing.  On 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  make 
declarations,  unaccoixlant  with  these  purposes ;  because  no  being, 
and  no  event,  can  make  it  in  any  sense  necessary,  or  advantageous, 
to  him,  to  make  such  declarations,  or  disadvantageous  to  make 
those  of  a  contrary  nature  ;  or  to  declare  that  which  is  true.  On 
the  other  hand,  sustaining  ahvav  exactly  the  same  character,  which 
he  originally  sustained,  and  choosing  alway  the  same  things,  he 
cannot  but  be  alway  pleased  with  the  state  of  things  itself,  and 
with  such  declarations  as  express  it.  Truth,  nccoming  to  what 
has  been  here  said,  must  bo  infinitely  advantageous  to  the  further- 
ance of  his  designs;  as  being  the  only  medium,  by  which  his  Ra- 
tional creatures  can  understand  them.  If  they  do  not  understand 
them,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  they  should  voluntarily  coincide 
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with  him  in  promoting  them.  But  it  is  a  prime  part  of  his  designs, 
that  his  Intelligent  creatures  should  thus  coincide  with  him.  Truth, 
on  his  part,  being,  then,  absolutely  necessary  to  this  voluntary  con- 
formity of  his  Rational  creatures  to  his  designs ;  and  this  con- 
formity being  a  prime  and  essential  part  of  these  designs  ;  Truth, 
the  indispensable  mean  of  accomplishing  it,  must  evidently  be  of 
an  importance,  proportioned  to  the  designs  themselves  :  that  is,  of 
infinite  importance.  To  this  infinite  motive  to  speak  truth,  there 
is  no  opposing  motive  ;  because  he  is  perfectly  secured  by  his  in- 
dependence from  all  danger  of  defeat  and  disappointment. 

in  the  mean  time,  falsehood  in  him  would  effectually  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  in  this  essential  part  of  them  ;  because 
It  would  prevent  his  Intelligent  creatures  from  knowing  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  from  voluntarily  uniting  with  him  in  their  accomplish- 
ment. An  infinite  motive  to  speak  Truth  only,  is  also  furnished  to 
the  Creator  by  this  consideration. 

Further,  Truth  is  the  only  Moral  Immutability.  Falsehood  is  in 
its  own  nature  change  of  character.  As  every  proposition,  or  its 
converse,  is  necessarily  true  :  he,  who  should  invariably  utter  that, 
which  is  felse  in  form,  would  invariably  indicate  that,  which  is  in 
substance  true.  In  other  words,  those,  who  heard  him  speak, 
would  invariably  know,  that  the  converse  of  what  he  declared  was 
true*  He  also,  who  immutably  intended  to  deceive,  would  speedily 
become  unable  to  deceive  at  all ;  because,  when  his  character  was 
once  known,  he  could  never  be  believed.  In  cither  of  these  cases 
his  conduct  would  differ  no  otherwise,  in  its  effects,  from  that  of 
him,  who  invariablv  uttered  truth  in  the  direct  manner,  except  that, 
as  he  chose  a  diflcrent  mode  of  communicating  truth,  or  did  not 
choose  to  communicate  it  at  all,  he  would  cither  be  believed  to  de- 
clare it  indirectly,  or  would  be  entirely  disbelieved,  and  disregarded. 
In  this  manner,  therefore,  he  would  defeat  his  own  design.  Thus 
immutable  Falsehood  is  evidently  a  self-contradiction.  So  obvi- 
ous is  this  to  all  men,  that  liars,  even  of  the  weakest  minds,  find  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  speak  truth  frequently,  in  order  to  deceive. 
An  immutable  God  therefore,  unless  we  suppose  immutability  con- 
sistent with  a  continual  change  of  conduct,  cannot  but  be  a  God  of 
truth. 

IV.  The  txcdlency  of  Truths  and  the  turpitude  of  falsehood^  fur- 
nish  an  infinite  motive  to  the  Creator  to  speak  truth  only. 

We,  limited  as  our  faculties  are,  perfectly  discern,  that  Truth  is 
entirely  honourable,  and  glorious  to  the  character  of  an  Intelligent 
being.  Falsehood,  on  tne  other  hand,  we  perceive  with  equal 
clearness  to  be  odious,  disgraceful,  and  contemptible.  This,  God 
sees,  unquestionably,  far  more  clearly  and  perfectly  than  we. 
Falsehood  in  him,  we  see  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  would  be 
disgrace  and  deformity,  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  his  cha- 
racter; and  Truth  in  an  equal  proportion  honour  and  glory.  This, 
also,  he  discerns  in  a  manner  mfinitely  superior  to  ours.     By  the 
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infinite  ^loiy,  therefore,  with  which  he  must  be  invested  by  truthf 
and  the  infinite  disgrace,  in  which  he  would  be  involved  by  false- 
hood,  he  is  presented  with  infinite  motives  to  Truth,  and  infinite 
dissuasives  from  falsehood. 

At  the  same  time,  it  aj)pears  to  me  evident,  that  the  adoption  of 
Truth,  or  falsehood,  by  the  Creator,  must  be  followed  by  exactly 
the  same  efiects,  which  they  produce  in  vs.  In  the  former  case,  be 
must  regard  himself  with  entire  complacency  or  self-approbation  $ 
in  the  latter,  with  an  irresistible  consciousness  of  turpitude  and  un- 
worthiness.  These  views,  and  the  emotions,  with  which  they  must 
be  attendctl,  must  in  an  infinite  mind  be,  in  either  case,  boundless: 
an  unlimited  sense  of  excellence  on  the  one  hand,  accompanied  of 
course  with  unlimited  happiness  ;  on  the  other,  a  boundless  sense 
of  turpitude,  accompanied,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  with  boundless 
shame  and  wretchedness, 

V.  He  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures^  that  they  irretUli- 
bly  esteem  and  respect  Truths  and  disesteem  and  despise  falsehoodm 

This  respect  for  Truth,  and  contempt  for  falsehood,  is  irresisti- 
ble, from  two  causes.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessary  dic- 
tate of  the  understanding,  when  employed  in  examining  the  nature 
of  these  subjects;  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  any  feeling,  or 
influence,  of  the  heart.  Knaves,  as  truly,  and  as  irresistibly,  as 
honest  men,  despise  knaves.  No  other  cfictate  of  the  understsuid- 
ing  was  ever  found  in  the  present  world  :  no  other  is  capable  of 
existing. 

Secondly,  he  has  made  Truth  absolutely  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  and  invariably  productive  of  it ;  and  falsehood 
utterly  inconsistent  with  our  happiness,  and  invariably  productive 
of  misery.  In  this  great,  practical  lesson,  he  has  in  his  providence 
forced  mankind  to  esteem  and  respect  Truth,  without  a  possibility 
of  its  being  otherwise  ;  and  to  disesteem  and  despise  falsehood. 
This  argument  strongly  proves  the  truth  of  God  in  two  methods. 
In  the  first  place,  by  teaching  us  to  respect  Truth,  and  despise 
falsehood,  he  has  irresistibly  led  us  to  respect  him,  if  a  God  of 
Tinith ;  and  to  despise  him,  if  a  God  of  falsehood.  But,  if  he  be 
not  a  God  of  Truth,  this  fact  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  only 
end,  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  in  creating 
Intelligent  beines. 

Secondly,  he  nas  in  this  manner  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  his  creatures  his  own  character,  as  a  God  of  Truth.  As  a  Being 
perfectly  Independent,  he  could  have  no  inducement  to  impress 
any  character  on  their  minds,  except  that,  which  pleased  him. 
That,  which  pleased  him  more  than  any  other,  was  unquestionably 
his  own  character.  As  an  Immutable  Bein^,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  could  disclose  to  them  any  character  as  his  own, 
except  his  real  character.  If,  then,  the  character  actually  disclos- 
ed by  him  as  his  own,  is  not  his  real  character ;  it  must  have  arisen 
from  one  of  these  sources :  either  he  was  afraid  to  disclose  his  own 
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character,  or  by  some  other  motive,  inconsistent  with  his  Indepen- 
dence, was  inclined  to  disclose  a  character,  with  which  he  was  not 
pleased ;  or  he  preferred  some  other  character  to  his  own ;  or,  in 
some  strange  moment,  and  situation,  incomprehensible  by  us,  de- 
parted from  his  general  disposition,  and,  denying  his  nature,  acted 
in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  all  his  essential  attributes,  which 
irresistibly  prove  him  to  be  immutable.  Neither  of  these  will  be 
asserted.  The  Character,  therefore,  which  he  has  actually  dis- 
closed, is  his  true  character. 

To  these  arguments,  presented  to  us  by  reason,  I  shall  now  add 
the  scriptural  exhibition  of  the  Truth  of  God.  JBefore  I  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  re- 
move a  prejudice  against  it,  which  may  not  improbably,  nor  unna- 
turally, arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  audience.  It  is  this,  that, 
as  the  Truth  of  God  must  be  presupposed^  and  admitted^  before  we 
can  admit  the  truth  of  his  declarations  ;  so  it  is  absurd  to  bring  those 
declaratums  to  evince  his  truth  ;  as  it  will  be  arguing  in  a  circle.  I 
acknowledge  this  objection  to  be  specious  ;  but  still  insist,  that  it 
is  unsound.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  granted,  that  the  mere  deda^ 
ration  on  the  part  of  any  being,  that  he  is  sincere^  furnishes,  by  it- 
self, no  evidence  of  his  sincerity ;  since  we  well  know,  that  insin- 
cere beings  will  as  readily  arrogate  to  themselves  sincerity  in  this 
mamier,  as  those  who  are  sincere.  But  the  uniform  accordance  of 
a  man's  declarations  with  facts  is  justly  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
men,  as  the  proper  and  satisfactory  proof  of  his  sincerity.  In  the 
same  manner  may  God  evince  his  sincerity  by  his  own  decla- 
rations; and  this,  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  he  Jias  done  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  a  manner,  which  leaves  no  room  for  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

1  will  also  further  observe,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all  the 
known  declarations  made  by  God  to  mankind.  As,  therefore, 
Truth  can  be  directly  made  known  only  by  declarations ;  it  is 
reasonably  presumed,  that  we  shall  find  in  those  of  the  ScriptureSy 
plain  exhibitions  of  the  Trutb  of  God,  as,  in  the  declarations  of  a 
sincere  man,  we  usually  find  examples  and  evidences  of  his  truth » 

In  the  last  place ;  I  shall  further  premise,  that  we  have  other 
means  of  examining  the  Truth  of  Gody  as  manifested  in  his  decla- 
rations, beside  a  mere  appeal  to  his  character.  This  will  amply 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations. 

!•  God  has  declared  himself  to  be  a  God  of  Truth. 

In  this  observation,  I  consider  him  only  as  claiming,  and  not  at 
all  as  proving,  this  character. 

IL  He  has  made  a  vast  mxdtitude  of  declarations j  all  of  which 
have  accorded  with  the  facts  professedly  declared. 

The  Scriptural  history  is,  even  at  this  day,  capable  of  being  sa- 
tisfiictorily  examined,  as  to  its  accordance  with  facts.  Some  part 
of  it  18,  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  direct  examination.  But,  as 
almost  all  of  it  can  be  thus  examined,  and  has  been,  and  can  at 
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any  time  be,  proved  by  sufficient  evidence  to  be  true ;  the  Truth 
of  the  rest  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  In  these  declaratipns 
the  same  evidence  is  furnished  us  of  the  truth  of  God,  which  is  fur- 
nished of  the  veracity  of  a  man  by  the  uniform  accordance  of  his 
declarations  with  the  real  state  of  things. 

III.  God  has  in  the  Scriptures  uttered  a  vast  number  of  prediC" 
tionsj  which  have  bten  exactly  fulfilled. 

In  this  manner  he  has  not  only  proved  his  Omniscience,  but  his 
Truth ;  especially  in  the  exact  accomplishment  of  such  predictions, 
as  appeared,  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  strange^jperplex- 
ing,  seeminely  contradictory,  and,  independently  of  his  Trutn,  al- 
together umiKely  to  be  fulfilled.  Such,  remarkably,  were  those 
which  respected  the  advent,  the  character,  and  the  mediation,  of 
the  Messiah.  Such,  also,  were  those,  which  respected  his  dispen- 
sations to  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation ;  and  those,  iidiich  re- 
spected the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Of  the  fulfilment  of  these  and  other  similar  predictions  no  expla- 
nation can  be  given,  which  will  not  firmly  establish  the  Trutn  of 
God. 

IV.  He  has  declared  many  doctrines  concerning  himself  and  man- 
kind, concerning  sin  and  holiness^  and  concerning  many  other  auMects 
of  less  importance,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
examined  by  us,  are  exactly  true. 

These  doctrines  are  God's  own  exhibition  of  the  general  state  of 
the  moral  world ;  and  of  his  pleasure  concerning  the  beings,  of 
which  it  is  composed.  All  of  them  are  true,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
understood  by  us ;  and  are  accordingly,  and  perfectly,  consistent 
with  each  other.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  he  should  thus 
-disclose  his  pleasure  to  us,  except  that  he  is  a  God  of  Truth. 

V.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures  threatened  punishments,  and  promised 
blessings,  to  men  in  this  world  ^  and  has,  as  the  same  Scriptures  ta- 
tisfactorily  inform  us,  exactly  inflicted  those  punishments,  and  be' 
stowed  those  blessings,  in  the  course  of  his  providence* 

VI.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures,  also,  entered  into  particular  cove- 
nants  with  different  persons,  which  in  every  instance  he  has  com- 
pletely fulfilled. 

VII.  He  has  in  the  moral  law  required  Truth,  and  forbidden  false- 
hood, in  man,  by  the  most  solemn  possible  sanctions  ^  viz.  endless 
life,  and  endless  death. 

VIII.  He  has  strongly  exemplified  his  love  of  Truth,  and  his  ha- 
tred of  falsehood,  by  rewarding  the  former  and  awfully  punishing 
the  latter,  in  various  instances,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

IX.  He  has  required  the  worship  and  obedience  of  mankind  to 
himself,  only  as  a  God  of  Truth. 

In  these  considerations,  supported,  as  they  arc  in  the  fullest 
toanner,  by  the  character  of  the  Redeemer,  there  is  ample  proof 
of  the  Truth  of  God :  such  proof,  that  no  one,  who  has  believed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  has  ever  called  this  doc- 
trine in  question. 
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REMARKS. 


.C 


St.  How  gloriously^  and  perfectly^  is  God  qimlijied  by  thin  attri- 
to  be  the  Moral  governor  of  Intelligent  creatures. 
[oral  government  is  a  goveniment  by  laws ;  whoso  nature,  and 
itions,  are  the  great  inducements  lo  obedience,  and  I  he  greai 
ns  of  order,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  subjects ;  and  of  honour 
reverence  to  the  Ruler.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  goverimient  by 
ves,  addressed  to  die  understanding  and  afleclions  of  mtional 
ects,  and  operating  on  their  minds,  as  inducements  to  voluntary 
liencc.  No  other  government  is  worthy  of  God;  there  bcin^, 
ed,  no  other  beside  that  of  mere  force  and  coercion.  Oljedi- 
5  to  this  can  never  be  voluntary,  virtuous,  amiable,  praiscwor- 
or  rewaixlable :  whereas  voluntary  obedience  sustains  yll  these 
acteristics  ;  and  renders  the  subjects  of  it  excellent  and  lovely 
le  sight  of  a  virtuous,  or  benevolent,  ruler.  This  government, 
t,  is  on  the  one  hand  suited  to  the  dignity  and  gloi'v  of  the  Infi- 
Mind ;  and  on  the  other  to  the  character,  state,  and  wants,  of 
>nal  beings.  Without  obedience  to  such  a  government  they 
lot  be  virtuous ;  and  without  virtue  they  cannot  be  happy. 

0  the  existence  of  such  a  government  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
,  that  the  character  of  the  Ruler  should  be  such,  as  that  it  can. 
ought  to,  be  approved  by  wise  and  good  subjects ;  and  of 
86  a  character,  in  which  they  can  safely,  and  rationally,  con- 
But  it  is  impossible,  that  a  ruler,  unpossessed  of  Truth, 

lid  be  approved  at  all.  Falsehood  is  not  only  a  vice,  a  de- 
a  deformity ;  but  a  most  odious,  and  contemptible,  vice,  in- 
ing  every  other  kind  of  turpitude.  A  linr  is  pre-eminently 
us  and  contemptible  in  the  view  of  mankind ;  and  the  finished 
■avity  of  the  worst  of  all  beings  is  exhibited  to  us  by  God  him- 
in  the  memorable  declaration.  He  was  a  liar  from  the  beginnings 
the  father  of  it.  A  God  of  falsehood  would  be  a  monster, 
se  depravity  no  mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  comprehend ; 
who  would  of  necessity  be  regarded  with  absolute  detestation 
horror. 

ut  how  could  obedience  be  voluntary  to  a  iniler,  whose  charac- 
instead  of  being  esteemed,  and  reverenced,  was  only  disap- 
rcd,  hated,  and  despised  ?  Who  could  love  either  him,  or  his 
mands  ?  Who  could  voluntarily  yield  obedience  to  falsehood  ? 
>  could  ever  be  pleased  with  subjection  to  a  ruler,  whose  cha- 
er  he  could  not  respect?    The  very  supposition  is  an  absurd- 

1  a  still  more  striking  manner  would  it  be  impossible  for  rational 
igs  voluntarily  to  obey  a  Ruler,  in  whom  they  could  not  con- 
;  or  for  such  a  ruler  to  exercise  a  moral  government  over  them. 
aid  he  make  laws,  and  in  them  promise  iTwards  to  obedience, 
threaten  punishments  to  disobedience ;  how  could  it  be  known, 

he  would  fulfil  his  promises,  or  execute  his  threatcnings  ? 
OL.  I.  27 
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How  oould  it  be  known,  that  his  declarations  were  true ;  or  his 
rharaCTer  sincere  ?  Certainly,  neither  his  words  nor  actions  could 
be  the  foundation  of  such  knowledge.  Both  might  as  easily,  and 
as  naturally,  Ix?  supposed  intentionally  to  disguise,  conceal,  or  de- 
ceive, as  to  explain  and  satisfy. 

God,  we  are  ever  to  remember,  is  the  last  appeal,  resort,  and  hope, 
ol  Intelligent  beings.  By  whomsoever  else  the  soul  is  deceived, 
or  disappointed,  it  rests  on  him  with  perfect  reliance ;  because  it 
considers  his  truth  as  the  great  mountains^  and  his  faithfulness  as  en- 
during for  ever.  If  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  him,  none 
could  be  placed  elsewhere.  Every  thought,  purpose,  interest,  con- 
solation, and  hope,  would  be  afloat  on  the  waves  of  a  boundless 
and  perpetually  disturbed  ocean,  where  rest  and  safety  could  never 
be  found.  All  beings  would  distrust  all ;  and  the  Universe,  filled 
as  it  is  with  inhabitants,  would  become  a  solitude.  Suspicion  and 
jealousy  would  make  all  beings  strangers,  and  enenues,-  to  each 
other.  Suspense  would  fill  every  mind,  and  hang  over  every  en- 
joyment :  a  slate  always  wretched  and  deplorable,  but  here  su- 
1)remely  and  finally  wretched,  because  the  suspense  would  be  end- 
ess,  as  well  as  unceasing.  The  Mind,  stretching  its  view  through 
eternity  and  immensity,  would  discern  no  pole-star,  by  which  it 
might  steer  its  course ;  no  haven,  whither  it  might  betake  itself  for 
safety  and  repose.  The  truth  of  God  hushes  this  restless  and  stormy 
ocean  to  peace.  All  his  creatures  know,  or  may  know,  that  his 
purposes,  declai^tions,  and  promises,  are  eternal  and  immutable ; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  cannot  deceive  their  confidence,  nor  disap- 
point their  reasonable  hopes  ;  that  he  is  the  Rock,  on  which  is  found- 
ed the  great  building  of  the  Universe :  the  foundation  and  the  build- 
ing both  eternal.  However  uncertain  therefore,  however  fluctuating, 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  with  respect  to  creatures ;  on  him  it 
rests  with  perfect  reliance,  and  final  safety.  Were  these  facts  re- 
versed, he  could  present  no  motives  to  voluntary  obedience ;  nor 
act  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  rational  beings.  Now  he  is  seen  to 
be  divinely  excellent ;  the  fortress,  the  high  tojoer,  the  unchange- 
able safety,  of  such  beings  ;  and  their  obedience  to  his  laws  is  a 
voluntary  and  cheerful  eftbrt  of  the  mind,  begun  here  to  continue 
for  ever. 

2dly.   We  learn  from  these  considerations  how  necessary  Faith  is 
to  acceptance  with  God. 

St,  Paul  declares,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God; 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  Faith,  in  its  first  and 
simple  sense,  is  assent  to  probable  evidence.  Few  of  the  proposi- 
tions, to  which  we  assent,  are  known  to  us,  either  by  intuition  or 
demonstration.  This  is  especially  true  of  moral  propositions;  al- 
most all  of  which,  although  they  are  in  many  instances  spoken  of 
as  known  by  us,  are  in  fact  only  believed :  the  evidence,  by  which 
they  are  supported,  being  merely  probable  evidence.   Yet  on  these 
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ositions  is  dependent  all  our  duty,  and  ultimately  all  our  hap* 
S8.  Wherever  the  probability  is  clear  and  unimpeachable. 
K>n  demands,  that  we  should  readily  assent  to  it;  as  being  the 
evidence,  which  the  case  will  admit.  In  the  same  manner  Rea- 
requires,  that  our  conduct  should  be  regulated  by  it,  as  being 
lest  rule,  of  which  we  are,  or  in  our  present  circumstances  can 
possessed.  A  reasonable  disposition  will,  therefore,  in  every 
.  case,  yield  its  assent  to  every  proposition,  and  conform  its  con- 
to  every  rule  thus  evidenced ;  while  a  proud  and  obstinate  spirit 
refuse  both ;  and  choose  rather  to  take  refuge  in  scepticism 
disobedience,  than  to  conform  to  the  only  principles  of  assent, 
rectitude,  which  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  our  Maker. 
he  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  assent  of  the  hearty  as  well  as  of 
mderstandingy  to  the  declarations,  contained  in  the  Scriptures ; 
3elief  of  a  man,  who  regards  them  with  good-will,  and  who  is 
sed  with  such  truths  as  they  present  to  the  mind.  The  foun- 
an  of  faith  in  these  declai-ations  is  a  similar  faith  in  the  charac- 
especially  the  moral  character  of  God,  exhibited  in  them,  and 
lenced  both  by  thcm^  and  by  other  extraneous  proof.  This 
"ACter,  discerned  to  be  glorious,  great  and  lovely,  by  a  mind 
essed  of  a  suitable  disposition^  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  de- 
Btrated  to  us ;  but  is  evinced  with  high  and  unexceptionable 
lability.  To  the  ready  and  cheerful  admission  of  it,  a  good 
honest  heart  is  wholly  prepared,  and  is  the  only  thing  neces- 
• 

he  Truth,  or  Veracity,  of  God,  is  especially  that  part  of  his 
i\  character,  on  which  the  faith  or  confidenre,  which  is  termed 
ngelical,  ultimately  rests.  On  this  attribute  all  his  declarations. 
dises,  and  covenants,  entirely  depend  for  their  truth  and  cer- 
y ;  and  therefore  all  the  conhdence,  which  creatures  can  place 
is  character,  designs,  or  conduct.  It  is  indispensable,  in  order 
ur  exercising  any  regard  towards  him  at  all,  that  we  believe, 
he  M.  This,  however,  we  may  do  by  the  aid  of  arguments, 
ished  by  the  light  of  nature.  To  believe^  thai  he  is  the  rewarder 
l«m,  that  diligently  seek  him^  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise 
ny  virtuous  regard  to  him ;  but  this  we  cannot  do  without  con- 
ice  in  the  truth  of  his  promises,  and  in  the  veracity  of  himself. 
le  promiser. 

at  for  these  promises,  we  could  not  know,  that  he  thought  of 
owing  such  rewards ;  unless  we  believed  him  sincere  in  pro- 

3;,  we  could  not  believe  that  he  would  bestow  them.  Between 
ence  in  the  truth  of  God,  and  distrust  of  his  truth,  there  is  no 
native.  It  is  metaphysically,  as  well  as  Scripturally,  true,  that 
iho  believcth  not  God^  hath  made  him  a  liar.  Let  me,  then,  ask 
y  person  in  this  assembly,  whether  this  distrust  of  God,  this  at- 
ition  to  him  of  so  odious  and  contemptible  a  character,  this  last 
It,  (as  mankind  estimate  insults)  can,  in  his  own  view,  possibly 
leasing  to  God?    Yet  this  is  a  fair  description  of  all  unbelief; 
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or,  as  it  ought  nithcr  to  be  termed,  disbelief,  or  distrust.  As  this 
conduct  can  never  be  pleasing  in  his  sight;  so  it  is  certain,  that  he, 
who  is  the  subject  of  it,  can  never  be  accepted  of  God :  for  nothing 
is  more  evident,  than  that  God  will  never  accept  Aim,  with  whom 
he  is  not  pleased.  As,  then,  there  is  no  medium  between  this  cha- 
racter ana  confidence,  oi*  faith ;  it  is,  1  think,  past  all  doubt,  that 
feith  is  indispensably  necessary  to  acceptance  with  God. 

At  the  same  time,  distrust  is  an  entire  separation  of  an  Intelligent 
being  from  his  Maker.  We  cannot  possibly  coincide  voluntarily 
with  the  designs  of  a  being,  unless  we  confide  in  his  Truth  and  be- 
nevolence, and  of  course  in  the  rectitude  of  those  designs.  No 
virtuous  obedience  can  be  yielded  to  laws,  of  whose  rectitude  we 
are  not  satisfied  ;  no  complacency  exercised  towards  a  character, 
in  which  we  do  not  confide ;  no  gratitude  rendered  for  benefits, 
conferred  by  a  suspected  benefactor ;  no  reliance  placed  on  pro- 
mises, made  by  a  being  of  doubted  veracity ;  and  no  praiseworthy 
efforts  made  to  promote  designs,  regarded  as  suspicious  and  unwor* 
thy.  Without  confidence,  the  soul  is  separated  of  course,  from  its 
Creator.  Distrust  is  in  its  own  nature  enmity  against  him,  noi  nih 
ject  to  his  too,  neither  indeed  can  be.  How,  then,  can  God  be 
pleased  with  this  character ;  or  accept  him,  in  whom  it  exists  ? 

3dly.  How  greatly  ought  this  attribute  of  God  to  terr^  deem^ 
men! 

By  deceitful  men  I  intend,  not  only  liars  of  every  descriptioiii 
perjured  persons,  and  slanderers;  but  fraudulent  men  of  every 
class ;  hvpocritcs,  cheats,  seducers,  flatterers,  sophists,  and  all  other 
men  guilty  of  intentional  deception.  From  the  character  of  God, 
as  exhibited  by  the  light  of  nature  only,  these  men  have  every  thing 
to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope.  That  God  can  be  pleased  with  a 
moral  character  opposite  to  his  own,  or  that  he  will  bless  men  with 
whom  he  is  not  pleased,  cannot  be  imagined  for  a  moment*  But 
there  is  no  moral  character,  more  absolutely  opposed  to  God,  or 
more  remote  from  his  pleasure,  than  that  of  falsehood ;  falsehood  in 
every  form ;  whether  of  looks,  declarations,  arguments,  or  actions; 
and  m  every  degree,  from  the  humble  pretence  to  the  palpable  lie. 
Nor  is  any  immoral  conduct  adopted  against  clearer  evidence,  and 
more  absolute  conviction.  Truth  is  a  thing  perfectly  definite.  We 
always  know  when  we  speak  it ;  and  eciually  well  know  when  we 
utter  (alsehood.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sin  against  noon-day  light;  and 
is  alway  committed  in  the  sunshine.  How,  then,  must  the  Beins, 
invested  with  the  glorious,  and  eminently  divine,  attribute  of  Tru& 
as  with  a  garment,  regard  this  base  and  vile  character,  so  opposed 
to  his  own,  and  so  hostile  to  the  virtue,  and  happiness,  of  his  Intel- 
ligent kingdom  ?  Miserable,  indeed,  nnisi  he  the  expectations,  and 
the  lot,  of  all  wilful  deceivers,  even  if  there  were  no  Scriptures; 
or  if  they  were  not  the  Word  of  God, 

But  there  are  Scriptures  ;  and  they  are  the  Word  of  God.  In 
them,  as  we  coukl  not  fail  to  expect,  imM  terrible  additions  are 
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made  to  the  alarms,  rung  in  the  ears  of  these  transgressors,  by  the 
voice  of  nature.  There,  his  determinations  to  inflict  signal  ven- 
geance on  these  men,  are  announced  in  every  awful  form  by  the 
God  who  cannot  lie.  There  he  has  declared,  that  into  the  holy  cityy 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  mansion  of  everlasting  joy,  thtrt  shall 
in  no  trite  enter  any  one,  who  loveih  or  maketh  a  lie.  There  he  has 
declared,  that  every  liar  shall  have  his  part  in  the  lake,  that  bumeth 
wiih  fire  and  brimstone.  Let  every  aeceitfiil  man  hear,  and  fear, 
and  do  no  more  so  wickedly. 

4tbly.  What  a  source  of  comfort,  joy,  and  quickening,  to  good  men, 
is  the  truih  of  Chd ! 

When  we  think  on  the  character  even  of  the  best  men,  when  we 
call  to  mind  how  often  they  backslide  and  sin ;  how  cold  and  stu- 
pid they  are  in  their  affections,  and  how  dull  and  slothful  in  their 
obedience ;  with  what  eagerness  they  cleave  to  the  world,  and  with 
what  ease  they  yield  to  temptation ;  how  frequently  they  wound 
Religion,  and  how  greatly  they  dishonour  God;  we  cannot  but 
feel,  that  all  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God  are  indispensably 
necessai^  to  prevent  him  fix)m  forsaking  such  beings,  as  they  are, 
and  ioclme  him  to  conduct  them  safely  to  his  eternal  kin^doih. 
Here,  created  faithfulness  would  not  suffice  ;  nor  prove  to  them  a 
solid  ground  of  unshaken  confidence,  nor  of  lively  and  supporting 
hope.  A  higher  perfection  of  character  seems  plainly  necessary 
in  the  blessed  God,  to  enable  his  patience  to  bear  with  all  their 
faults,  and  his  mercy  to  triumph  over  all  their  transgressions. 

In  Us  holy  Word,  he  has  given  them  promises  of  infinite  extent, 
and  value.  In  these  promises  are  contained  blessings  temporal 
and  spiritual ;  blessings  present  and  eternal ;  blessings  of  the  first 
magmtude  and  of  the  most  delightfiil  nature ;  extending  alike  to 
the  soul  and  the  body,  to  all  times  and  all  places,  to  every  want 
and  eveiy  situation.  Whatever  can  be  useful  to  them,  honourable 
to  himseii,  or  beneficial  to  the  Universe,  he  fi-eely  proffers  fix)m  his 
unlimited  bounty.  Finally,  Himself,  the  Sum  of  all  good,  the  over- 
flowing Fountain,  the  inexhaustible  Ocean,  whence  every  stream 
of  hapjMness  flows,  he  engages  to  them,  as  their  everlasting  pos- 
session. 

What  can  secure  the  boundless  good,  contained  in  these  pro- 
mises, to  beings  of  such  a  character  ?  The  unchangeable  truth  of 
God.  On  this  they  repose  with  perfect  safety,  with  a  hope,  which 
can  never  make  them  ashamed,  with  a  faith,  which  cannot  be  bro- 
ken down.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  great  rock  in  a  weary  land, 
they  sit  doTon  with  unspeakable  delight ;  and  see  all  these  promises 
advancing  to  a  regular,  constant,  and  certain  fiilfilment,  throughout 
theprogress  of  never-ending  being. 

Here,  too,  they  find  the  most  persuasive  inducement  to  faithful- 
ness in  his  service.  They  know,  that  he  cometh  in  clouds,  and  that 
hii  reward  is  with  him.  The  bruised  reed,  they  are  assured,  he  will 
never  break;  the  smoking  flax  he  trill  not  quench;  until  he  shall 
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have  brmigkijortk  judgment  wnto  final  victory.  Hence  they  wait  on 
tie  Lord  unetanngiy^  and  renar  their  strength*  Hence  they  mount 
tp  with  wings  as  eagles;  Thfy  rvn  in  the  Christian  course,  and  an 
noi  weary;  (kern  waik,  and  fount  not  m  the  strait  and  narrow  way. 
wkiek  leads  tohfe* 

In  the  missioD,  life^  and  death,  of  the  Redeemer,  in  his  resurrec- 
tioii,  intercession,  and  kingdom,  the  truth  of  God  has  set  his  seal 
on  all  his  promises.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  here  seen  to  be  an 
unchangeable  and  everlasting  covenant.  In  the  solemn  ordinance,* 
inunecfiately  before  us,  a  living,  unchanging,  ami  most  affecting 
memorial,  we  may  discern  a  hand,  idiich,  testifying  infinitely  bet- 
ter things  than  tliose  which  were  disclosed  to  Befshazzarj  writes 
before  our  eyes,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  infirmities,  if  we  in- 
deed believe  in  hinu  we  are,  when  weighed  in  the  balance,  notfotmd 
wanting. 


SERMON  XII. 

TIJE  MCRCY  OF  GOD. 


Psalm  clli.  8. — The  Lard  it  merciful  and  graeiout,  slow  to  angtr,  and  pUnUmu  in 

mtrcy. 

In  this  beautiful  and  interesting  Psalm,  David,  with  a  piety  and 
zeal  highly  becoming,  calls  upon  his  soul  and  all  that  is  within 
him  to  bless  the  Lord  for  the  manifestations  of  his  mercy.  A  mul- 
titude of  these,  remarkable  in  their  nature,  and  of  vast  importance 
to  mankind,  he  recites  in  the  happiest  language  of  poetry.  In  tlus 
language,  God  is  exhibited  as  forgiving  all  nis  iniq^itiesj  healing 
all  his  diseases  J  redeeming  his  life  from  destruction,  crowning  him 
with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies,  satisfying  his  mouth  with 
good  things,  and  renewing  his  youth  like  the  eaglets*  Nor  does  he 
confine  his  views  to  his  own  blessings  merely ;  but,  like  a  good 
man,  deeply  afltctod  with  the  concerns  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
casts  his  eye  abroad  to  the  general  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  rejoices  in  the  exemplifications  of  this  glorious  Attribute  to  the 
human  race.  With  supreme  delight  he  here  beholds  God  executing 
righteousness  and  judgment  for  the  oppressed  ;  unwilling  always  to 
chide,  or  to  keep  his  anger  for  ever ;  not  dealing  with  mankind  aC" 
cording  to  their  siris,  nor  rewarding  them  according  to  their  iniqtd* 
ties.  The  Mercy  of  God  he  sees  extended,  and  exalted,  as  the 
heavens  ;  removing  our  transgressions  from  us,  as  far  as  the  Ea9t 
is  removed  from  the  West ;  and  pitying  those  who  fear  him,  as  a /a- 
ther  piiieth  his  children.  This  divine  perfection,  he  further  teaches 
us,  is  an  inherent  and  essential  part  of  the  character  of  God,  and 
is  accordingly yVom  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Nor  is  it  confined 
to  any  place ;  nor  limited  by  any  opposing  power,  or  obstacle : 
for  the  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  king- 
dom ndeth  over  alL  With  this  delightful  subject  in  such  fiiU  and 
strong  view,  he  finally  and  most  forcibly  calls  upon  angels,  wh0 
excel  in  strength,  upon  his  hosts,  the  ministers  who  do  his  pleasurty 
and  upon  all  the  works,  formed  in  his  boundless  dominion,  to  bless 
Jehovah  for  this  transcendent  perfection,  so  illustriously  manifest- 
ed, in  so  many  forms,  towards  an  apostate  and  ruined  world. 

The  text  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  psalm ;  and  is  a  strong  and 
ample  assertion,  reiterated  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  inspired  writers,  when  labouring  to  impart  to  others  their 
own  vivid  emotions,  of  this  docti'ine. 

That  God  is  a  God  of  Mercy. 

Mercy  is  the  exercise  of  good-will  towards  those,  who  have  not 
merited  it ;  and  especially  towards  those,  who  have  merited  anger 
and  punishment.    In  its  most  unportant  sense  it  denotes  the  com* 
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munication  of  forgiveness,  and  consequent  blessings,  to  such  as 
have  been  guilty  of  crimes ;  particularly,  as  exercised  by  God  to 
those,  who  nave  transgressed  his  most  holy  law,  provoked  his  an- 
ger, and  forfeited  every  claim  to  his  favour. 

In  canvassing  this  doctrine,  1  shall  pursue  the  same  method, 
which  I  have  aoopted  in  discussing  the  other  attributes  of  the  di- 
vine character ;  and  consider  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  exhibited, 

L  By  Reason^  and, 

II.  By  Revelation* 

Reason  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  God  is  merciful,  be- 
cause 

1  St.  He  is  Benevolent. 

Mercy  is  a  modification  of  benevolence*  It  is,  therefore,  reason- 
ably concluded  concerning  any  benevolent  being,  that  his  cEspo* 
jsition  will,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  be  mercifully  exercised ;  or 
4hat,  when  certain  objects  are  presented  to  his  view,  and  solidt 
lis  interference,  he  will  extend  his  benevolence  to  them,  althoiu[h 
their  character  is  such,  as  not  to  merit  this  interference  at  his  hands; 
or  even  such,  as  to  deserve  in  some  degree  his  anger,  rejection,  or 
punishment.  But  God  is  boundlessly  benevolent.  Mercy  in  the 
abstract,  and  extending  to  every  degree  which  propriety  and  Jus- 
tice will  admit,  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  by  Reason  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  divine  benevolence.  What,  and  how  ^reat, 
this  extent  is ;  what  objects  it  will  reach,  and  what  crimes  it  will 
forgive;  cannot,  I  confess,  be  at  all  delei-mined  by  us;  norupcm 
what  terms  it  will  be  extended  to  such  objects,  as  it  will  actually 
reach.  An  angel,  who  had  transgressed  the  divine  law,  ot  Adam 
after  he  had  fallen,  might  satisfactorily  dctennine  by  rational  argu- 
ments, that  God  was  merciful :  and  yet  neither  would  be  able  at 
all  to  decide  whether  that  mercy  would  be  extended  to  him  ;  or  if 
it  were  thus  extended,  up6n  what  terms,  in  what  manner,  and  to 
what  degree. 

2dly.  Because  he  exercises  patience  and  forbearance  towards  man' 
kind. 

That  men  are  opposed  to  the  character  and  government  of  Grod; 
that  they  continually  dishonour  his  name,  violate  his  laws,  so  far 
as  they  Icnow  them,  and  are  guilty  of  manifold  iniquities  towards 
each  other ;  cannot  be  rationally  questioned.  The  conduct,  which 
strict  justice  on  the  part  of  God,  would  dictate  as  the  proper  retri- 
bution of  these  crimes,  can  be  no  other  than  severe  and  immediate 
punishment.  This  punishment,  however,  we  do  not  find  executed. 
On  the  contrary,  he  continues  them  in  life,  notwithstanding  all  their 
provocations ;  and  surrounds  them  with  an  endless  multitude  of 
olessings.  In  this  part  of  divine  providence,  therefore,  'we  find  a 
direct  exercise  of  mercy ;  that  is,  of  kindness  to  guilty  beings ;  and 
this  repeated  in  instances  innumerable;  instances  so  multiplied, 
and  so  constantly  recurring,  as  to  constitute  a  primary  and  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  government  of  God  over  mankind. 
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3dly«  Because  he  has  formed  the  hitman  mind  in  suck  a  manner, 

U  necessarily  considers  mercy  as  high  excellence  of  character* 
This  argument,  largely  considered  in  my  discourse  on  the  bene- 
/olence  of  God,  is  apphcable  to  this  peculiar  exercise  of  benevo- 
£iice,  in  almost  the  same  manner,  as  to  benevolence  in  the  abstract. 
[t  18  not  indeed  true,  that  a  benevolent  being,  destitute  of  mercy, 
mmld  be  therefore  destitute  of  amiableness ;  because  benevolence 
in  every  form,  and  exercise,  is  unquestionably  amiable.  But  it  is 
the  necessary  dictate  of  the  human  understanding,  that  Mercy  is 
the  noblest  possible  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  that  this  attribute 
is  indispensable  to  a  character  of  absolute  perfection.  Such  is  the 
decision  of  the  mind,  as  God  has  formed  it ;  and  the  invariable  re- 
sult at  the  understanding,  when  employed  on  this  subject  without 
passion,  or  prejudice.  In  the  mean  time,  this  attribute  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  the  comfort,  nay,  to  the  to- 
lerable existence,  of  mankind  in  the  present  world.  Both  crimes 
and  sufferings  are  here  so  numerous,  and  constitute  so  great  a  part 
of  the  character,  and  of  the  lot,  of  all  men,  that  all  continually 
need,  and  vast  numbers  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  exercise 
of  this  disposition.  Our  circumstances,  therefore,  continually  elu- 
cidate, and  enforce  upon  us,  the  justice  of  this  dictate  of  the  under- 
standing. 

In  this  manner,  God  has,  of  his  own  choice,  rendered  this  attii- 
bute,  in  our  view,  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect,  and  there- 
fore to  his  own,  character.  If,  then,  Mercy  constitute  not  a  part 
of  his  character,  he  has  necessitated  us,  of  his  own  choice,  to 
consider  his  real  character  as  destitute  of  perfection. 

After  the  application  of  this  argument  in  former  discourses  to 
the  other  moral  attributes  of  God,  it  will  be  unnecessary  any  far- 
ther to  insist  on  it  here. 

From  these  considerations  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  conclu- 
ded by  R^LSon,  that  God  is  merciful.  Accordingly,  mankind  ap- 
pear to  have  generally  regarded  this  as  the  true  character  of  God. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  oe  the  apprehension,  which  men  have 
formed  of  the  object  of  their  worship :  as  is  evident  from  the  very 
act  of  rendering  worship.  I  see  not  how  men  can  be  supposed 
to  pray  to  any  being,  of  whose  favour  they  could  not  entertain 
rither  belief,  or  hope.  But  all  favour  from  God  to  guilty  beings 
must  be  merciful.  In  worshipping  him,  therefore,  they  have,  1 
think,  plainly  expressed  their  nope,  at  least,  that  he  would  re- 
paid them  with  mercy,  in  some  indefinite  deme :  and  this  hope 
uiey  have  probably  derived  from  one,  or  other,  of  these  consi- 
derations. 

But  whether  the  Mercy  of  God  will  extend  to  the  final  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  the  communication  of  future  happiness  to  man ;  or, 
if  this  were  to  be  granted,  upon  what  terms  these  blessings  will  be 
communicated ;  cannot  be  determined  by  Reason,  from  an  v  con- 
siderations within  its  power.     What  conduct  is  proper  for  the  infi- 
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nite  Mind  to  pursue  to>vards  such  rebellious  and  euilty  creatures, 
as  we  are ;  and  whether  that  conduct  shall  include  any  future  &- 
vour  to  us ;  can  never  be  decided  by  the  human  understanding* 
Socrates  doubted  whether  it  were  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sin ; 
and,  in  my  view,  expressed  the  real  ultimatum  of  Reason  on  this 
subject.     The  sins  of  men  are  so  causeless,  so  numerous,  and  so 

f;reat,  as  to  leave  to  a  sober  man,  solemnly  considering  this  subject, 
ittle  else  beside  aftarfxd  looking  for  of  judgment.  To  relieve  the 
distress  and  despondency,  to  which  we  are  thus  exposed,  the  KUe 
comes  to  our  aid ;  and  holds  out  to  our  view  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  also  of  the  extent,  oi  this  <£- 
vine  attribute.     These  are  found, 

1st.  In  the  numerous  Declarations^  which  assert  this  character  qf 
God. 

These  declarations  are  found  every  where  ;  and  are  so  familiar- 
ly^  known,  that  they  need  not  now  be  repeated.    They  are  also 

S"ven  to  us  in  every  form,  in  the  most  forcible  language,  and  with 
e  strongest  images ;  and  defy  all  doubt,  as  well  as  alldenial,  con- 
cerning this  subject.  The  text  is  as  direct  and  ample  a  declara- 
tion of  this  character  of  God,  as  can  be  desired,  or  formed;  and 
the  context  as  beautiful  and  forcible  an  illustration. 

2dly.  In  the  precepts  of  the  Bible. 

These  require  men  to  exercise  mercy  to  each  other ;  and  assure 
them  of  peculiar  divine  approbation,  and  an  eminently  glorious 
reward,  ior  the  performance  of  this  duty.  At  the  same  time,  they 
threaten  the  most  awful  penalties,  final  condemnation  and  absolute 
rejection,  to  all  the  unmerciful.  Nay,  they  forbid  us  to  hope,  and 
even  to  askj  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  unless  we  heartily  fbreive 
the  trespasses  of  our  fellow-men.  The  mercifid  only  are  entitled  by 
the  Scriptures  to  the  aitainmenl  of  mercy ;  while  those  of  a  contra- 
ry character  arc  uniformly  threatened  with  a  terrible  retribution. 

This  species  of  proof  is  exhibited  with  the  strongest  pos^ble 
force  in  the  account,  given  us  by  Christ,  of  the  last  judgment*  In 
this  account,  recordea  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew^  our 
Saviour  mentions  no  other  ground  of  the  final  acceptance  of  man- 
Vmd,  but  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards  their  fellow-men ;  and  no 
other  ground  of  their  final  rejection,  but  their  destitution  of  this  at- 
tribute and  its  exercises.  We  know,  indeed,  fi-om  numerous  de- 
clarations, made  by  himself,  that  mercy  is  not  the  only  thing,  re- 
quired of  men  by  the  will  of  God ;  nor  the  only  thing,  regarded  by 
tne  Judge  in  the  acceptance,  or  rejection,  of  men  at  the  great  day. 
But  we  are  clearly  taught  in  this  account,  that  mercy  hol£  the  fore- 
most place  in  human  excellence,  and  in  the  divine  estimation  ;  and 
that  the  contrary  character  is  the  most  odious  depravity,  and  pre- 
eminently the  object  of  the  divine  abhorrence. 

3dly.  In  Testimonies  of  the  divine  Approbation^  given  to  nxhj  as 
have  exercised  this  disposition  ;  and  of  the  divine  disapproboHon  of 
suchj  as  have  exhibited  the  contrary  character. 
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In  the  instances  of  Rahah^  Ruth,  Boaz,  David  towards  Saul  and 
his  housCj  Ohadiah  towards  the  prophets  of  God,  Elbed-melech  the 
EUhiopian  (or  Cushite)  towards  Jeremiah^  &c.  God  was  pleased  to 
give  direct  and  important  testimonies  of  his  favour  and  approbation 
in  blessing  those,  who  had  showed  mercy  to  their  fellow-mcn.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  manifested  in  the  most  awfiil  manner  his  displea- 
sure against  Said  and  his  house,  for  his  cruelty  towards  the  Gi- 
beonites^  against  Ahah,  Jezebel,  Athaliah^  Pashur,  Herod,  and  many 
others,  for  their  cruelty.  These  are  all  direct  proofs,  that  mercy  is 
highly  acceptable  to  God ;  and  that  the  implacable  and  unmercifvl 
are  an  abomination  in  his  sight. 

4thly*  In  requiring  all  our  homage  and  obedience  to  himself,  as 
«  merciful  Goa. 

On  this  argument,  although  unanswerable  in  its  import,  I  shall 
not  insist,  because  it  will  be  easily  undei'stood  from  the  applica- 
tion, already  made  of  it,  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  consider- 
ed in  former  discourses. 

5thly.  In  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

Christ  is,  to  us,  the  channel,  through  which  the  divine  mercy 
flows ;  and  his  mediation  the  procuring  cause,  for  which  it  is  exer- 
cised towards  mankind.  All  the  preceding  arguments,  therefore,  so 
far  as  they  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  have  a  reference  to 
him,  and  are  supremely  illustrated  by  his  mediation.  This  great 
subject  claims,  of  course,  a  distinct  consideration,  more  extended, 
and  more  particular,  than  the  present  occasion  will  permit.  Such 
a  minute  examination  will,  however,  be  the  less  necessary  at  the 
present  time,  because  the  subject  will  recur  in  many  fonns  during 
the  progress  of  these  discourses,  and  because  it  is  the  commanding 
theme  in  every  desk,  and  the  principal  subject  of  information  to 
every  religious  audience.  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  mercy 
of  God,  as  illustrated  by  the 

Incamation^ 

Ldfij  and 

Death,  of  the  Redeemer. 

At  this  time  the  divinity  of  Christ  will  not  be  at  all  insisted  on ; 
as  it  will  be,  of  course,  tlic  subject  of  a  future  investigation.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  he  was,  what  he  caimot  with  decencv 
be  denied  to  be,  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  in  whom  he  is  ever  well 
pleased  ;  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person  ;  as  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  has  by  inheritance  ob- 
tained a  more  excellent  name  than  they  ;  the  first  bom  of  every  crea- 
ture ;  and  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  in  the  earth. 

When  this  great  and  wonderful  person,  great  and  wonderful  be- 
}'ond  any  possible  estimation  of  such  minds  as  ours,  became  incar- 
nate :  hej  who  was  rich  in  the  best  of  all  possessions,  the  unquali- 
fied love  of  his  Father,  for  our  sokes  became  poor,  that  we  through 
him  might  become  rich*  He  allied  himself,  in  a  manner  intimate, 
eternal,  and  inseparable,  to  flesh  and  blood,  to  sinners  and  worms 
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of  tlie  dust ;  and  was  not  unwilling,  nor  ashamed^  to  call  them  hif 
hrethren.  The  strength  and  intenseness  of  the  purpose  for  which 
he  interfered,  the  greatness  of  his  tenderness  and  com|)assion  for 
mankind,  are  exhibited,  with  the  utmost  possible  force,  in  the  neat- 
ness of  the  condescension  and  humiliation,  which  he  thus  voTuDta- 
rily  assumed.  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  he  not  only 
became  marij  but  man  in  the  humblest  circumstances ;  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  virgin,  married  to  a  poor  man ;  and  was  born  in  a  stable, 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger. 

In  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  same  character  was  exhibited 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Throughout  almost  all  his  residence 
in  the  world,  that  is,  during  his  minority,  and  about  twelve  years 
afterward,  this  glorious  Person  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  com- 
mands and  government  of  his  humble  parents ;  and  wrought  pa- 
tiently in  the  business  of  a  carpenter,  laooriously  earning  m»  own 
hreadj  and  theirs,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow*  Auer  he  began  his 
public  ministry,  he  went  about  doing  good^  particularly  to  those  who 
were  sick,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  halt,  maimed,  and  possessed  of  devils. 
To  the  poor,  to  publicans,  and  to  sinners,  he  also  preached  the 
Gospel ;  and  with  supreme  patience,  labour,  and  benignity,  invited 
them  to  eternal  life.  Samaritans,  hated  by  the  Jews  beyond  ex- 
ample, he  brought  into  the  divine  kingdom ;  and,  after  wamiiu;, 
instructing,  and  exhorting  Jerusalem,  to  the  last  limits  of  lK^)e7M 
wept  with  the  deepest  compassion  over  its  unbeUef  and  ruin. 

In  his  death,  the  same  glorious  attribute  was  still  more  wonder- 
fully manifested.  His  death,  like  his  incarnation  and  life,  was 
wholly  voluntary:  for  he,  who  drove  the  money-changers  and 
their  companions  out  of  the  temple ;  at  whose  presence  the  guards 
fell  backward  to  the  ground ;  whose  voice,  diseases,  demons,  and 
elements  obeyed;  and  who  re-sununoned  life  to  the  breathless 
corpses  of  others ;  could  undoubtedly  have  prolonged  his  own  Ufe, 
prevented  every  assault  upon  his  person,  and  forbidden  by  his 
power  the  approach  of  danger  ana  harm.  Accordingly,  he  in- 
forms us,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  and  that  no  man 
took  it  from  him,  biU  that  he  laid  it  down  of  himself 

At  the  same  time,  his  death  was  the  most  humiliating,  which  can 
be  conceived,  or  suffered.  It  was  the  death  of  a  male&ctor,  and 
that  of  the  most  scandalous  kind ;  a  death,  also,  pronounced  by  the 
voice  of  God  to  be  accursed ;  and  preceded  and  attended  by  every 
circumstance  of  contempt,  abuse,  and  shame,  which  a  furious  rab- 
ble, and  their  more  malignant  masters,  could  devise,  or  inflict. 
Nor  was  it  less  distressing  than  humiliating.  The  clear  foresight 
of  it,  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  threw  even  him,  with  all  nis 
!ion-Iikc  fortitude,  into  an  agony ;  and  forced  sweat  from  his  body 
in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  blood.  The  sufferance  of  it  on  the 
cross  extorted  from  him  that  bitter  crv,  JWy  God,  my  God,  whf  ha^t 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  ht  tnock 
his  so^d  an  offering  for  sin^  and  that,  in  his  soul,  his  peculiar  dis- 
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tresses  were  chiefly  sufTcrcd.  This  death,  together  with  all  the  an- 
euish  which  it  involved,  he  perfectly  foresaw,  and  predicted;  and 
in  the  fill!  sieht  of  this  anguish  devoted  himself  to  the  sufifering.  In 
the  midst  of  his  agonies,  also,  he  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers ;  and  with  such  efficacy,  that  within  fifty  days  from  his 
crucifixion,  several  thousands  of  them  believed  on  his  name,  through 
the  preaching  of  St.  Peter;  and  are  now  in  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
celeorating  with  songs  of  transport  the  divine  compassion  of  their 
Redeemer. 

The  incarnation,  life,  and  death,  of  Chiist,  were  undertaken,  and 
accomplished,  by  him,  with  a  complete  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
distresses,  which  he  was  to  undergo,  but  also  of  the  character  of 
those,  for  whom  they  were  to  be  undergone.  He  knew  perfectly, 
that  they  were  sinners,  rebels,  and  apostates,  condemned  and  ru- 
ined; utterly  indisposed  to  believe  his  testimony,  to  accept  his 
person,  or  to  become  interested  in  his  mediation.  He  perfectly 
knew,  that  to  make  them  even  reconciled  to  him,  or  grateful  for 
the  immense  benefits  which  he  proffered,  it  would  be  necessary, 
after  all  he  had  done,  to  send  the  spirit  of  grace  into  the  world, 
to  give  them  a  new  heart,  and  a  better  mind.  Of  course,  he  en- 
gaged in  this  wonderful  employment  from  compassion  only,  to  the 
miserable  beings  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  As  his  own  charac- 
ter and  conduct  are,  therefore,  the  strongest  possible  exhibition  of 
mercy ;  so  God,  who  gave  him  up  to  all  these  sufferings  for  this 
end,  and  to  whom  he  was  plainly  the  dearest  object  in  the  Uni- 
verse, has  in  this  transaction  equally  exhibited  mercy  as  his  own 
character. 

From  these  summary  considerations  on  this  subject,  I  remark, 
1st.  T%e  Glory  of  this  divine  attribute. 

No  moral  characteristic  has  ever  been  esteemed  so  lovely  as  this, 
or  so  honourable  to  an  Intelligent  being.  To  love  virtue,  and  the 
virtuous,  is  undoubtedly  excellent  and  commendable ;  and  includes 
all  which  we  intend  by  justice,  candour,  or  complacency,  as  exer- 
cised towards  the  character  of  othei's.  In  those,  who  exercise  this 
disposition,  it  is  both  honourable  and  lovely ;  and  to  those,  who 
are  thus  loved,  it  is  an  eminent  ingredient  of  happiness. 

To  love  those,  whose  character  has  not  been  exhibited  to  us,  as 
either  virtuous  or  sinful ;  to  love,  for  example,  absolute  strangers, 
rocrcljr  because  they  are  rational  beings ;  seems  plainly  to  be  a 
still  higher  exercise  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  character.  But  to 
love  those,  who  are  known  to  be  enemies  to  w ,  as  well  as  vile  and 
hatefiil  in  themselves  ;  and  to  endeavour,  with  peculiar  self-denial, 
or  with  great  efforts,  to  render  them  virtuous  and  happy ;  is  a  still 
nobler  exercise  of  goodness,  than  either  of  the  former.  This,  as 
mankind  in  the  calm  exercise  of  Reason  have  ever  determined,  and 
as  the  Scriptures  have  abundantly  declared,  is  the  crown,  the 
sjdendour,  tne  glory,  of  moral  excellence. 
In  conudering  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  refirain  <Vom  calling 
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to  mind  the  views  of  it,  which  angels  have  formed,  and  expressed. 
At  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  these  exahed  and  benevolent  beings 
left  their  happv  residence,  and  directed  their  flight  immediately  to 
diis  sinful  world.  Here,  for  four  thousand  years,  thev  had  in  the 
course  of  their  ministry  witnessed  little  else  in  the  conduct  of  men, 
beside  rebellion  against  God,  injustice  to  each  other,  and  the  de- 
basement of  themselves.  Still,  with  a  divine  sympathy,  they  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  ^ilty  mind  renewed,  the  impi- 
ous and  defprmea  life  purified  from  its  stains,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  ruined  children  of  Adam  certainly  accomplished.  Eagerly 
they  hastened  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  ^  that  a  Sa* 
viour  was  bom  unto^men  in  the  city  of  David.  One  soul  animated 
them  all ;  and  with  one  voice,  inspired  by  the  same  exalted  bene- 
volence, they  sung.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  j  and  on  earth  peace  ; 
Good^Dtll  towards  men. 

How  different  have  been  the  feelings  of  mankind,  for  whom  this 
Mediation  has  been  accomplished!  Mankind,  when  Christ  appear- 
ed in  the  world,  rejected,  persecuted,  and  slew  him.  From  that 
dav  to  the  present,  they  have  discovered  the  same  disposition,  with 
evidence  which  cannot  be  questioned,  in  their  unbelief  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  Redeemer.  We^  as  well  as  others,  possess  and  prove 
this  character.  Were  Christ  now  to  be  born,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  we  like  the  Jews^  should  leave  him  in  a  stable, 
consign  him  to  a  manger,  persecute  him  through  life,  and  compel 
him  to  a  violent  death.  The  Jews  began  their  warfare  against  him 
with  disbelieving  and  rejecting  him ;  and  ended  with  his  crucifix- 
ion. Our  disbeUef  anci  rejection  of  Christ  are  but  too  fearfiil 
indications,  that,  were  our  circumstances  the  same  with  theirs,  we^ 
should  unite  with  them  in  nailing  Him  to  the  cross.  In  the  single 
act  of  refusing  to  commemorate  his  death,  how  many,  here  present, 
declare,  that  even  in  their  own  view  they  are  not  his  friends.  Let 
every  such  person  remember  the  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  that 
Ae  who  is  not  for  him  is  against  hinu 

Let  us  all  remember  also,  that  Christ  was  infinitely  richj  in  all 
good,  before  he  became  poor  for  our  sakes.  Of  course,  he  needed 
not  us,  nor  any  thing  which  is  ours.  With  infinite  ease,  and  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  his  will,  he  could  have  blotted  us  out  of  being, 
and  then  have  raised  up  millions  of  virtuous,  obedient  and  glorious 
creatures ;  all  of  whom  would,  throughout  eternity,  have  employed 
themselves  in  his  service  with  unchanging  faithfulness  and  joy. 
Whence  then,  and  let  Reason  answer  the  question,  did  he  choose 
to  become  Man ;  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  for  the  lost  race  of  Adam; 
for  you,  and  for  me  ?  The  only  answer  he  himself  has  long  since 
given :  God  so  loved  the  zoorld^  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  should  not  perish^  hut  have  ever- 
lasting  life.  God  was  so  benevolent,  so  disposed  to  show  kind- 
ness, so  full  of  long  suffering  and  tender  mercy,  that  even  this  ex* 
ertion  was  not  too  great  for  him  to  make. 
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2dly.  From  these  considerations  we  also  learn  the  absolute  neceS' 
sUi/  of  divine  Revelation  to  mankind* 

On  the  question,  Whether  God  vnll  forgive  5m,  and  accept  sinnersj 
evidently  depends  every  hope  of  happiness  beyond  tne  gvave. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  infinitely  important  to  us ;  and  needs, 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  be  satisfactorily  answered.  The  doc- 
trine, that  God  is  merciful^  is,  I  think,  in  the  view  of  Reason,  suffi- 
ciently probable  to  command  our  faith.  But  that  it  is,  or  can  be 
proper  for  God  to  forgive  sin  in  any  case.  Reason  is  utterly  unable 
to  evince.  In  what  manner  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  God  would 
afiect  the  government,  and  welfare,  of  the  Universe,  man,  without 
Revelation,  is  utterly  unable  to  determine.  It  is  one  thing  to  dis- 
cern, that  God  is  merciful ;  and  wholly  another,  to  know  the  ob- 
jects, to  which  the  divine  mercjr  can  with  propriety  be  extended, 
or  the  cases,  in  which  it  can  with  propriety  interfere. 

If  Reason  can  know,  that  God  will  forgive  the  sins  of  men,  it 
must  derive  this  knowledge  either, 

1st.  From  the  nature  of  this  attribute  ;  or 

2dly.  From  the  fact ^  that  he  has,  in  some  one  instance  at  least, 
forgiven  sin;  or 

Sdly*  From  some  declaration,  that  he  will  forgive  it ;  or 

4thiy.  From  some  argument  founded  on  analogy. 

From  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  we  cannot  conclude,  that 
God  can,  or  will,  forgive  the  sins  of  Mankind.  Whatever  is  best, 
and  on  the  whole,  most  proper  to  be  done,  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude  he  will  certainly  do ;  but  what  this  is  can  never  be  de- 
termined W  our  minds.  Two  things  place  this  assertion  beyond 
debate.  The  one  is  the  extent  of  the  divine  kingdom,  and  of  all  its 
immense  and  eternal  concerns,  which  must  of  course  demand  far 
other  measures,  than  such,  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  or  de- 
vise :  the  other  is,  that  God,  in  fact,  does  innumerable  things,  utter- 
ly  contrary  to  all  that  we  shoxda  expect,  and  wholly  removed  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  understanding.  These  furnish  the  most  amiple 
proofe,  that  he  will  do  innumerable  other  things,  equally  contrary 
to  our  expectation,  and  decision ;  and,  of  course,  that  we  cannot 
pre-determine  what  he  will  do. 

Revelation  apart,  we  know  no  instance  in  which  he  has  forgiven, 
and  possess  no  declaration,  that  he  will  forgive,  the  sins  of  Men. 

Equally  destitute  are  we  of  any  analogy,  from  which  this  con- 
clusion can  be  rationally  derived.  The  only  ground  even  of  hope, 
furnished  by  his  Providence,  is  the  patience  with  which  he  endures, 
and  the  blessings  with  which  he  surrounds  us,  notwithstanding  our 
provocations.  But  this  conduct  seems  to  be  connected  by  neces- 
sity with  a  state  of  trial ;  and  furnishes  no  solid  argument  of  a  fu- 
ture and  favourable  reward.  The  gloomy  and  distressing  circum- 
stances, which  attend  our  removal  from  this  World  by  death,  ex- 
hibit, on  the  contrary,  awful  premonitions  of  an  unhappy  allotment 
to  us  beyond  the  grave. 
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Indq>endentlv  of  Revelation,  Man  is  left  to  the  sentence  of  mere 
justice  and  rigici  laws.  By  these  he  is  of  course  condemned.  He 
IS  in  fact  a  sinner ;  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced  guilty,  in  the 
day  of  trial.  In  this  situation,  Reason  finds,  and  leaves  him ;  and 
to  this  situation.  Infidelity  conducts  him  again.  Without  the  me- 
diation of  Christ,  there  is  no  escape  fix)m  the  sentence  of  the  divine 
law ;  and  Revelation  itself  furnishes  no  other  way  in  which  mercy 
can  be  extended  to  sinning  man. 

According  to  the  most  comfortable  scheme  of  Infidelity,  you 
must  go  to  the  Judgment  on  the  footing  of  your  own  righteousness; 
and  be  tried  by  your  own  obedience.  If  you  have  faitmully  obeyed 
God,  you  will  he  acquitted ;  if  not,  you  must  be  condemned.  If, 
then,  Justification,  acceptance,  and  future  happiness ;  if  deliver- 
ance from  wrath,  and  escape  from  ruin,  are  necessary  to  you ;  the 
Mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  Revelation  which  alone  brings  this 
mediation  to  your  knowledge,  or  furnishes  you  with  a  hope  of  sha- 
ring in  its  blessings,  are  equally  necessary. 

3dly.  These  considerations  strongly  enforce  the  guilt  and  danger 
of  Cruelty. 

A  merciful  God,  who  esteems  this  attribute  as  the  glory  and  con- 
summation of  his  own  excellence,  cannot  fail  to  detest  supremely 
the  opposite  character,  wherever  it  is  found.  These  arc  the  two 
extremes  of  the  moral  Nature :  the  former  supremely  lovely ;  the 
latter  supremely  hateful.  Thus  God  has  declared  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  thus  mankind  have  also  testified  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
The  awful  parable  of  the  servant  who  owed  ten  thousand  talents^ 
brings  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  with  the  greatest  force,  of 
which  language  is  capable.  His  debt  to  his  Lord,  great  as  it  was, 
was  freely  forgiven.  But,  for  his  cruelty  to  his  fellow-servant,  he 
was  thrust  into  prison^  and  delivered  over  to  the  tormentors^  tofitil 
he  shmdd  pay  the  ten  thousand  talents,  which  he  owed.  In  what 
an  affecting  manner  does  this  story  exhibit  the  indignation  of  God 
against  unkindness  and  oppression?  How  plainly  does  he  here 
teach  us,  that  this  sin  is  pre-eminently  provoking  in  his  si^ht,  and 
beyond  most,  if  not  all,  others,  the  cause  of  absolute  rejecuon  and 
endless  suffering.  Let  every  cruel,  every  unfeeling,  man  tremble 
at  this  terrible  exhibition  of  the  views,  entertained  by  a  merciful 
God  concerning  his  odious  and  detestable  character. 

4th.  These  considerations  furnish  the  strongest  inducements  to  the 
exercise  of  Mercy, 

In  the  great  kingdom  of  Providence,  how  many  blessings  are 
continually  provided  by  the  hand  of  God  for  the  evil  and  unthank- 
ful race  of  Adam  !  In  spite  of  all  their  innumerable  provocations ; 
in  spite  of  their  impiety,  idolatry,  lewdness,  falsehood,  oppressions, 
wars  and  devastations  ;  notwithstanding  this  great  world  Das  been 
from  the  beginning  a  temple  of  idols,  a  house  of  pollution,  and  a 
field  of  blood;  the  sun  continually  arises  ;  the  rain  descends;  Ac 

Ids  blossom;  thr  harvests  ripen:  the  seasons  ^ve  fruitful;  and 
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the  hearts  of  men  are  filled  with  food  and  gladness.  In  the  divine 
precepts,  the  same  glorious  disposition  reigns ;  and  mankind  are 
required,  with  infinite  obligation,  to  imitate  and  assume  this  exalted 
character ;  to  be  nterciful  as  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  merci- 
fulm  In  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  allured  to  this  most 
amiable  of  all  conduct  by  the  reward  of  immortal  life  and  glory; 
and  hear  God  himself  declaring,  Blessed  are  the  merciful j  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy. 

In  the  threatenings,  we  are  deterred  from  the  contrary  conduct 
by  the  fearful  denunciation  of  eternal  wo. 

In  the  Mediation  of  our  Redeemer,  we  are  presented  with  a 
perfect  example  of  the  nature  and  effects,  of  this  most  lovely  attri- 
bute; furnished  by  a  life,  of  which  this  attribute  was  the  soul  and 
spirit;  a  life  pure  and  excellent  beyond  all  precedent,  and  all 
praise ;  and  closed  by  a  death  full  of  shame  and  aeony,  voluntarily 
undergone  from  mere  compassion  to  this  perishing  world,  and 
beautified  and  adorned  with  this  consummation  of  benevolence  m 
its  most  divine  form.  In  this  we  indeed  behold  the  glory  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father^  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Here  we  are  dravm 
with  cords  oflove^  that  we  may  run  after  him. 

With  these  motives,  with  this  example,  before  us,  can  we  fail  to 
forgive  men  their  trespasses  against  usj  and  be  kind  to  the  evil  and 
unthankful  ?  Can  we  fail  to  J.tal  our  bread  to  the  hungry^  and  to 
bring  the  poor^  that  are  cast  out^  into  ojir  houses?  When  we  see  the 
nalcedj  must  we  not  be  willing  to  cover  him :  must  we  not  be  imable 
to  hide  ourselves  from  our  own  fiesh  ? 

When  this  importunate  and  seductive  world  intinides  itself  into 
the  mind,  and  is  insidiously  busy  in  establishing  its  ascendency 
over  the  heart ;  when  wealth  is  riveting  its  chains  to  fasten  us  in 
bondage  ;  when  ambition  invites  us  to  the  high  places  of  power  and 
distinction,  and  promises,  that  we  shall  be  as  Gods  in  grandeur  and 

J;]ory  ;*  when  pleasure  informs  us,  that  we  have  much  goods  laid  up 
or  many  years^  and  bids  us  take  our  ease^  eat^  drink  and  be  merry  ; 
in  a  wora,  when  a  temptation,  sense,  and  sin,  crowd  around  us,  and 
prepare  us  to  absorb  all  our  affections  in  selfish  gratification ;  let 
us  look  to  the  table  of  Christ,  and  remember,  and  behold,  there, 
what  he  has  done  for  us.  If  we  are  not  hardened  indeed ;  if  we 
are  not  literally  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;  we  shall  find  it  difficult, 
and  I  hope  impossible,  not  to  go,  and  in  some  measure  do  likewise. 
We  shall,  like  him,  love  our  enemies^  and  do  goody  and  lendj  hoping 
for  nothing  again :  we  shall  bless  them  that  curse  U5,  and  pray  for 
them  who  despitefully  use  w  and  persecute  us.  Then  shall  we  indeed 
be  the  children  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who  maketh  his  Sun  to 
artMe  on  the  evil,  as  well  as  on  the  good.  Then  shall  our  light  break 
forth  at  the  morning  j  and  our  health  spring  forth  speedily:  our 
righieomnets  thall  go  before  us^  and  the  glory  of  the  jLord  shall  be 

Voi.t       :  M 


SERMON  XIII. 

THE    WISDOM    OF    GOD. 


1  Tim.  i.  n.—yow  unto  the  King  etemai,  immortalf  invisible,  the  onljfwiH  O^i^  be 

honovoTi  and  gcory,  for  ever  and  ever.    Anun. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  glory  and  honour  are  ascribed  to 
God,  in  the  character  of  the  eternal^  immortal,  and  invinbU  Rider 
of  all  things,  and  also  in  that  of  God  the  only  wise  ;  with  a  solemn 
Amen  subjoined  to  the  ascription.  When  God  is  called  the  tmfy 
Wise,  it  is  not  intended,  that  there  is  no  other  wisdom,  beside  that 
which  is  inherent  in  him ;  but  that  he  is  the  source  of  all  Wisdom, 
and  wise  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  all  other  wisdom  nothing  in 
comparison  with  his.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is,  m  other  wtirdsj 
infinite;  and  shall  now  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration. 

The  word  Wisdom,  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  character^  and 
to  the  conduct,  of  an  Intelligent  being.  As  appUed  to  the  latter,  it 
denotes  the  choice  of  good  ends,  and  the  selection  and  adoptum  ff 
good  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  them.  As  applied  to  me 
former,  it  denotes  that  Attribute,  which  thus  chooses,  selects  and 
adopts. 

irisdom  is,  therefore,  a  compound  attribute ;  being  made  up  of 
the  knowledge  to  discern,  and  the  disposition  to  choose,  the  ends  and 
means,  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is  formed, 
therefore,  of  his  Omniscience  and  Benevolence,  united  in  planning, 
and  accomplishing,  all  real  good,  in  the  progress  of  his  immense  and 
eternal  kingdom. 

It  will  not  unnaturally  be  supposed,  that,  as  the  Omniscience  and 
Benevolence  of  God  have  already  been  separately  discussed,  an 
examination  of  them,  when  combined  in  the  attribute  of  wisdom, 
must  be  superfluous.  1  have  at  times  adopted  this  opinion ;  but 
upon  considering  the  propensity  of  our  minus  to  dwell  on  these  at- 
tributes, in  this  combination  ;  a  propensity  encouraged  abundantly 
by  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  frequency,  with  which  the  divine  wisdom 
recurs,  in  forms  very  various  and  interesting,  both  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  writings  of  men,  and  the  word  of  God,  I  have  concluded, 
that  a  particular  discussion  of  this  subject  would,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, hold  a  useful  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

After  the  arguments,  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  these 
attributes,  separately  considered,  it  must,  1  presume,  be  unnecessa- 
ry to  allege  any  proofs  of  their  existence  in  this  combination.  This 
duscourse  will,  therefore,  be  employed  only  in  illustrating  this  dig- 
nified subject,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  various  conduct  oi  the  Most 
High.  From  this  vast  field,  also,  a  few  examples  only  wiD  be  select- 
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ed ;  it  being  neither  necessary,  nor  possible,  on  this  occasion,  to 
extend  such  an  investigation  to  any  great  length.  The  scheme  of 
discourse,  which- 1  propose  to  pursue,  is  to  mention, 

1st.  Summarily^  such  exemplifications  of  the  divine  wisdom^  as 
are  commonly  insisted  on  ;  and 

2dly«  More  particularly^  some  others^  which  have  been  less  the  oi- 
jects  of  public  attention  ;  or  which^  at  leasts  I  have  seen  either  very 
littUy  or  not  at  all^  discussed  by  others. 

1st.  I  shall  mention  summarily  such  exemplifications, of  the  divine 
wisdom,  as  are  commonly  insisted  on. 

Among  the  numerous  subjects,  included  under  this  head,  the  hea- 
vetis  by  their  magnificence  undoubtedly  strike  the  eye  with  the 
greatest  force  and  splendour.  In  all  ages,  contemplative  men  have 
regarded  the  illustrious  objects,  presented  to  us  m  this  ereat  field 
of  observation,  as  eminently  indicating  the  wisdom  of  God.  O  give 
thanks,  says  the  Psalmist,  unto  Him,  who  alone- doeth  great  wonders  / 
who  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens  ;  who  made  great  lights  ;  the  Sun 
to  rule  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night ;  for  his  met-' 
cy  endwreth  for  ever.  The  Lord  by  wisdom,  saith  Solomon,  hath 
founded  the  earth  ;  by  understanding  hath  he  established  the  heavens. 
When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  says  Wisdom  itself,  speaking  by  the 
Voice  of  the  same  writer,  /  was  there  ;  when  he  set  a  compass  on  the 
face  of  the  deep. 

To  us,  whose  views  arc  enlarged,  and  rectified,  by  the  modem 
astronomy,  this  subject  is  presented  with  an  importance,  which  it 
could  not  have  asstuned  in  the  mind  of  the  ancients.  To  them, 
the  size,  proportions,  distances,  and  uses,  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  in  a  great  measure  unknown ;  and,  where  this  was  not  the 
fact,  were  so  partially  known,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  many  re- 
spects perplexed  and  lost.  With  our  superior  advantages,  we  dis- 
cern the  Sun  to  be  a  vast,  luminous  world,  astonishingly  greater 
than  all  the  others  united,  which  compose  the  solar  system.  All 
these  we  behold  arranged  around  this  glorious  world  as  their  com* 
mon  centre.  To  them  the  Sun  communicates  motion,  li^ht,  regu- 
larity, and  harmony ;  and  to  their  inhabitants,  life,  and  me  means 
of  sustaining  it ;  lood,  raiment,  warmth,  and  activity ;  and  their 
consequences,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment*  lliis  amazing  scene  ot 
wonders,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  reason  to  believe,  is  in  a 
sense  endlessly  repeated  in  the  stellary  systems,  difiused  through- 
out the  boundless  expansion;  and  repeated  with  a  similar  disputy 
of  divine  wisdom  in  tneir  regularity,  harmony,  and  beauty.  Even 
an  Atheist  must  be  compellra  to  confess,  that  in  this  scene  there  is 
a  perfect  and  glorious  accomplishment  of  just  such  things,  as,  in 
the  view  of  the  numan  mind,  appear  to  be  suited  to  the  most  per- 
fect operations  of  die  most  pertect  wisdom. 

Jn  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  intimatelv  connected  with  this 
subject,  we  behold  an  inferior,  but  still  a  splendid,  display  of  the 
same  magmficence ;  and  an  exhibition,  not  less  affecting,  of  the 
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same  glorious  attribute.  From  the  present  position  of  the  earth, 
are  derived,  in  the  different  parts  of  its  annual  circuit,  Summer  and 
Winter,  Seed-time  and  Harvest.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to 
attempt  a  detail  of  the  various  methods,  in  which  the  divine  Hand 
provides,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  seasons,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  wants,  the  rehef  of  our  distresses,  and  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  our  enjoyments.  A  child  needs  not  to  be  informed, 
that  all  creatures  wait  upon  Gody  that  he  may  give  them  their  meal 
in  due  season  ;  and  that  he  opens  his  hand^  and  satisfies  the  wants  of 
every  living  thing* 

Iifearly  allied  to  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  is  that^  by  w/tich 
the  world  enjoys  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night.  The  d»umal  ro- 
tation of  the  earth,  connected  with  the  position  of  its  axis,  furnishes 
to  all  its  parts  an  equal  enjoyment  of  these  two  great  affections  of 
our  elobe  ;  just  as  its  annual  revolution,  connected  with  the  same 
position,  distributes  the  seasons,  alternately,  in  a  regular  succession, 
over  all  the  regions  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  By  the  day, 
man  is  enabled  to  pursue  successfully  all  the  business  of  life  ;  and 
by  the  night  is,  at  tne  necessary  and  most  proper  intervals,  furnish- 
ed with  seasons  of  refreshment  and  rest.  It  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  by  means  of  the  refrangibility  of  light,  and  me  refractive  power 
of  the  atmosphere,  a  portion  of  day  is  added  to  us  every  mominc 
and  every  evening ;  and  the  light  of  the  Sun  conveyed  to  us,  and 
withdrawn  from  us,  in  that  eradual  manner,  which,  while  it  is  emi- 
nently beautiful  and  delightml,  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  manner, 
in  which  it  could  be  comfortable,  or  perhaps  tolerable,  to  our  eyes. 

A  philosopher  has  made  it  an  argument  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  in  my  view  justly,  that  the  earth  is  clothed  in  green;  a  colour 
eminendy  easy,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  eye. 

In  the  provision  made  for  the  wants  of  men  and  animals,  there 
are  innumerable,  as  well  as  wonderful  proofs  of  the  Wisdom  of 
God.  The  means,  by  which  an  ample  supply  for  all  these  wants 
is  continually  furnished,  were  they  not  the  objects  of  our  daily  in- 
spection, and  thus  rendered  so  familiar,  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
unregarded,  would  awaken  in  our  minds,  not  approbation  merely, 
but  amazement.  ^  single  plant  produces  yearly  a  great  ntunher  of 
seeds  ;  so  many  as  to  furnish,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence, 
abundant  assurance,  tliat  that  kind  of  plant  shall  be  continued 
thi*ou^hout  the  successive  ages  of  the  world.  As  a  further  secu- 
rity, these  seeds  are,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  and  in  all  probability 
universally,  incorruptible,  when  lodged  below  the  depth,  within  which 
vegetation  springs ;  notwithstanding  they  are  so  easily  dissoluble 
above  that  limit.  By  the  latter  circumstance,  an  easy,  certain,  and 
abundant  vegetation  is  secured :  by  the  former,  seeds  are  treasur- 
ed in  the  earth  for  long  periods  of  time  ;  whence  by  deep  ploughing, 
^jgg'*^g>  ^^^  otlier  means,  they  are  brought  again  within  the  region 
ofveeetation,  and  spring  in  the  same  manner,  as  fresh  seeds.  I 
have  been  satisfectorily  informed  of  the  vegetation  of  seeds,  which 
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had  in  this  manner  been  certainly  kept  in  the  earth  no  less  than  two 
hundred  years.  The  diffusion  of  these  seeds  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  accomplished  by  means,  which  are  perhaps  still  more  won- 
derful. Such  seeds  as  are  henp,  and  immoveable  by  more  ob- 
vious means  ;  such,  for  instance,^s  the  stones  and  seciJs  of  fruits ; 
are  commonly  swallowed  both  by  birds  and  beasts,  and  conveyed 
in  their  stomachs  whithersoever  they  rove;  and  are  ultimately 
planted,  not  only  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  countries,  but  also 
m  more  distant  regions.  Others,  of  considerable  weight,  are  lodged 
permanently  in  a  large  and  light  husk ;  which,  together  with  the 
seed  contained  in  it,  is  easily  separated,  after  the  seed  has  become 
ripe,  and  blown  by  the  wind  over  extensive  tracts.  Others,  still, 
are  winged,  and  feathered,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easily  waft- 
ed in  the  breeze,  and  spread  through  all  the  surrounding  country. 
A  young  gentleman,  once  in  my  presence  examining  a  seed  of  a 
particular  kind  of  grass,  and  finding  a  beautiful  feather  thus  adher- 
ing to  it,  was  so  struck  with  this  contrivance  for  the  dispei'sion  of 
such  seeds  over  the  earth,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  The  man  must  be  a 
brute,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God." 

The  most  necessary  and  tiseful  things  are  also^  with  the  most 
perfect  wisdom,  generally  diffused;  while  those  which  are  less  in- 
teresting to  human  happiness,  are  more  rare  and  solitary.  Food, 
raiment,  drink,  and  fuel,  are  spread  every  where.  Golcf  and  gems, 
wines  and  spices,  are  found  only  in  particular  places.  Wheat  and 
grass,  the  most  useful  of  all  vegetables,  grow  in  more  soils  and 
climates  than  any  other.  Water  and  air  exist  throughout  the 
world ;  and  are  placed  beyond  the  control  of  man.  Could  any 
one  of  our  race  command  either  of  these  elements,  he  would  pos- 
sess an  absolute  dominion  over  every  inhabitant  of  those  regions, 
to  which  this  command  extended.  Animals,  useful  for  food,  or 
Other  important  purposes  of  man,  are  multiplied  easily  to  any  ex- 
tent. Fish,  which  furnish  so  considerable  a  part  of  human  suste- 
nance, multiply,  in  a  sense,  endlessly.  Other  animals,  of  inferior 
use,  are  by  various  causes  limited  to  a  very  moderate  increase. 
The  clothing  of  animals  changes  with  the  change  of  climate.  When 
removed  to  a  cold  latitude,  it  becxjmes  thick,  soft,  and  warm ;  when 
to  a  hot  latitude,  it  becomes  thin,  coarse,  and  cool.  Without  these 
changes,  the  animals  thus  removed  would  be  unable  to  live. 

Both  the  body  and  mind  of  man  are  astonishing  exhibitions  of 
wisdom,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  different  ways.  As  I  have  dwelt 
on  this  subject,  for  a  purpose  somewhat  different,  in  a  former  dis- 
course ;  and  as  it  is  so  often  insisted  on  by  others ;  I  shall  dismiss  it 
with  only  two  or  three  observations.  The  eye,  says  Nicholson^ 
were  all  other  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  unknown,  or 
lost,  would  remain  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
The  self-restoring  power  of  our  bodies,  when  diseased,  or 
wounded,  is  among  tne  most  extraordinary  evidences  of  this  attri- 
bute. 
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2clly.  /  shall  now  mention  some  other  exhibitions  of  the  Wisdom 
ofGodj  less  frequently  insisted  on  than  those  already  specified* 

A  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  nature  is  founds  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  many  ci^d^tyfew  and  simple  means*  The 
great  principle  of  gravitation^  for  R:ample,  unites  and  holds  together 
the  corpuscles,  which  constitute  worlds;  combines  in  one  vast 
union  the  worlds  which  compose  a  system ;  generates  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  and  comets,  round  the  Sun,  and  of  their  satellites 
round  tlie  planets ;  and  governs,  universally,  their  regularity  and 
harmony ;  levels  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  prevents  it  from 
overflowing  the  land ;  produces,  as  one  cause  at  least,  the  ascent 
of  vapour,  and  the  descent  of  rain ;  gives  birth  to  the  continuance 
of  all  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  regulates  the  motions  of 
animals,  and  of  mankind,  together  with  all  mechanical  powers  and 
operations ;  and  thus  extends  a  governing,  necessary,  and  most 
useful  influence  over  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants*  The 
mean  here  is  one ;  the  ends  are  innumerable :  and  the  influence  of 
the  mean  is  every  where  necessary,  and  all  that  is  necessary. 

Water  in  the  ocean,  is  the  great  storehouse  of  vapour.  Hence 
are  formed  mists  and  clouds ;  which,  beside  presenting  the  eye  with 
innumerable,  ever-varying,  and  delightful  prospects;  sheltering, 
in  intense  heats,  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  from  the  blaze  of 
the  Sun;  pointing  out  various  approaching  changes  of  weather; 
and  thus  warning  mankind  both  on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea,  of 
approaching  danger,  or  announcing  the  arrival  of  safety ;  become 
the  sources  of  ram,  dews,  hail,  and  snow,  and  the  origin  of  foun- 
tains, brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers.  By  these,  the  earth  is  watered, 
enriched,  and  beautified;  and  roan  supplied  with  food  and  drink, 
with  raiment  and  fuel.  By  these,  also,  all  animals  are  supplied 
with  sustenance  and  enjoyment.  Water,  also,  is  not  only  the  ccne- 
ral  nourishment,  but  the  chief  component  part  of  all  vegetaoles. 
and  a  principal  one  of  all  animal  bodies.  At  the  same  time,  it 
moves  innumerable  machines  of  different  kinds,  abridges  in  a  won- 
derful degree  the  labour  of  man ;  and  perfonns  a  vast  variety  of 
important  purposes,  which  without  it  would  be  impossible.  In  tlie 
ocean  it  is,  moreover,  a  menstruum,  in  which  salt,  being  dissolved, 
is  raised  to  the  surface,  and  tliereby  crystalizing  becomes  a  part  of 
the  food  of  men  and  animals,  without  which  their  sustenance  woukl 
be  uncomfortable  and  precarious,  if  not  impossible.  Water  is  also 
an  indispensable  material  in  a  vast  multitude  of  chymical,  medical, 
economical,  and  other  artificial  processes;  and  has  in  this  way 
wonderfully  enlarged,  and  is  still  in  this  way  daily  enlarging,  the 
comfort  and  the  knowledge,  of  mankind.  Finally,  it  is  Uie  oasis 
of  all  navigation ;  and  thus  the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce,  and 
of  the  geographical  and  natural,  as  well  as  much  other  knowledge, 
possessed  by  men. 

The  same  doctrine  might  be  extensively  illustrated  by  the  almost 
innumerable  purposes,  of  which  fire,  air,  and  light,  are  the  means; 
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as  well  as  by  a  great  multitude  of  other  subjects.  Generally,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  few  element,  to  which  all  material  sub- 
stances have  been  already  reduced,  constitute  all  the  bodies,  and 
are  the  causes  of  all  the  immensely  numerous  operations,  which 
exist  in  the  material  world ;  and,  in  their  combination,  and  their 
efficacy,  gloriously  display  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness,  of  their 
Creator. 

2dly.  Tht  unceasing  and  universal  Variety,  introduced  into  the 
works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  is  a  strong  exemplification  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

The  Creation  of  a  single  beine,  or  the  production  of  a  sinde 
event,  furnishes  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  ideas,  existing  in  tne 
creating  Mind,  of  which  either  is  a  copy,  and  in  conformity  to 
which,  each  was  brought  into  existence.  A  repetition  of  the  same 
event,  or  the  existence  of  a  second  being  exactly  rescmbUng  the 
first,  would  barely  exhibit  the  same  ideas  a  second  time,  and  dis- 
cover nothing  new  concerning  the  Creator.  Hence,  were  two  or 
more  beings,  or  events,  exactly  Hke  each  other,  to  be  brought  into 
existence ;  none,  except  the  first,  would  at  all  enlarge  our  concep- 
tions of  the  Mind,  by  which  they  were  eflectuatcd.  Every  variety 
in  beings,  or  events,  is  a  new  disclosure  of  the  character,  skill, 
and  contrivance,  of  the  Creator;  and,  where  we  understand  the 
end  for  which  it  exists,  of  his  goodness  also.  For  this,  as  one 
great  reason,  God  undoubtedly  has  formed,  and  conducted,  all 
things  on  the  plan  of  universal  variety.  No  two  beings,  or  events, 
appear  precisely  alike.  The  leaves  of  trees,  the  blades  of  grass, 
and  the  particles  of  sand,  as  well  as  other  more  important  and 
more  complicated  objects,  exhibit,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  an  end- 
less diversity.  This  characteristic  extends  through  tne  mineral, 
vegetable,  animal,  and  rational  kingdoms,  and  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  events. 

In  every  one  of  the  individuals,  composing  these,  may  be  seen 
something,  which  is  peculiar ;  and  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
unfolds  the  ideas,  the  contrivance,  the  wisdom,  of  the  Infinite  Mind. 
As  the  diversity  is  literally  boundless,  so  we  are  presented  by  it 
wnth  a  picture  of  the  endlessly  diversified  views  and  conceptions 
of  Him,  in  whose  mind  all  existed  from  the  beginning. 

By  this  scheme  of  things,  a  field  is  opened  to  Intelligent  beings 
for  learning  and  understanding  this  glorious  part  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter. By  the  love  of  variety,  and  novelty,  which  he  has  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  ra^onal  creatui*es,  he  has  with  the  same 
wisdom  prompted  them  voluntarily  to  an  unceasing,  unwearied, 
and  delightful  study  of  his  works ;  which  are  only  displavs  of 
himself.  Thus  an  efiectual,  and  most  wise,  provision  is  made  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  divine  charactei ,  on  which  alone  is  ulti* 
mately  founded  our  admiration,  reverence,  love,  and  obedience. 
A  virtuous  mind,  surveying  this  wonderful  subject,  can  scarcely  bil 
to  exclaim,  O  Lord!  hm  manifold  art  thy  works!  In  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all. 
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Further:  Variety  is  the  foundation  of  all  discernment  and  discri- 
mination in  rational  beings ;  and  this,  again,  is  the  directory  of  all 
our  various  conduct.  For  example,  if  the  features  of  the  human 
face,  and  the  figure  of  the  human  person,  were  not  perpetually  va- 
rious ;  we  could  not  know  one  man  from  another,  nor  distinguish 
our  parents,  children,  friends,  neighbours,  or  enemies.  The  judge 
would  not  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  criminal  and  his  in- 
nocent neighbour,  nor  between  the  witness  and  a  stranger.  The 
parties  would  become  twins.  The  right  of  the  judge  himself  to  sit 
upon  the  bench  would  be  safely  doubted,  and  denied ;  and  the 
child  of  a  beggar,  or  a  foreigner,  might  successfully  dispute  the 
tide  to  a  throne  with  the  lawful  heir.  Were  the  varieties  even  of 
the  htmian  voice  to  cease,  a  great  part  of  the  important  concerns 
of  mankind  would  be  inunediately  so  perplexed,  and  disturbed,  as 
to  be  necessarily  given  up.  Nor  could  any  clue  be  found,  to  guide 
us  out  of  the  labyrinth,  in  which  we  should  be  lost.  Nay,  if  the 
handwriting  of  men  were  to  become  uniform,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  all  certainty  in  our  correspondence  ;  in  our  instruments  of 
conveyance  and  obligation  ;  in  signatures  of  testimony,  agency,  and 
office :  in  public  and  private  records ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  every 
tiling  which  was  the  work  of  the  pen.  From  these  few  instances, 
we  learn,  what  indeed  might  be  illustrated  by  thousands  of  others, 
the  supreme  wisdom,  with  which  this  variety  has  been  introduced 
into  the  creation  of  God. 

3dly.  The  divine  Wisdom  is  eminent  It/  conspicuous  in  ivreading 
over  the  Creation  certain  kinds,  and  degrees,  of  Resemblance  and 
Uniformity. 

Under  the  last  head  I  have  observed,  that  all  things  differ  from 
each  other.     It  is  still  true,  and  a  truth  of  immense  importance, 
that  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  resemblances,  every  where  dif- 
fused, and  not  less  wonderful  than  the  variety,  which  I  have  spe- 
cified.    These  resemblances  arc  the  foundation  of  what  logicians 
term  the  genera  and  species,  or  the  kinds  and  sorts,  under  which 
all  the  objects  of  our  pcrcoplion  arc  aiTanged.     Were  there  no 
such  resemblance,  tlien*   could  be   no  such  arrangement:    and, 
were  there  no  such  an'angement,  we  should  scarcely  know  any 
thing  beyond  the  present  object.     Our  knowledge  is  composed  al- 
most entir'ely  of  general  truths  ;  and  every  such  truth  is  a  propo- 
sition, declaring  what  is  true  concerning  a  vast  number  of  indivi- 
duals.    One  general  truth,  therefore,  contains  all  the  knowledge, 
which  would  be  conveyed  by  a  number  of  propositions,  declaring 
the  same  thing,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the  individuals  in- 
cluded.    But,  if  we  could  not  arrange  individuals  into  such  classes, 
or  sorts,  every  proposition,  which  we  formed,  must  be  of  the  kind, 
which  logicians  call  singular,  or  must  respect  one  individual  only; 
and  nothing  would  be  communicated,  or  learned,  by  means  of  it, 
but  what  respected  merely  that  individual.     Of  course,  every  at- 
tribute of  every  other  individual  must  still  be  learned  anew.     The 
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multitude  of  such  propositions,  which  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
press what  is  now  declared  by  one  general  truth,  would  in  a  short 
time  overburden  the  memory,  patience,  and  strength,  of  the  mind ; 
and  fatigue  it  to  lisdessness  and  despair.  Men  would,  in  this  case, 
always  be  children ;  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  nature,  qualities, 
and  uses,  of  almost  every  thing,  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
But,  if  there  were  no  such  resemblance  or  uniformity  ;  there  could, 
as  1  have  remarked,  be  no  such  arrangement  made  by  the  mind. 
The  ideas  of  kinds  and  sorts  would  never  be  formed.  No  general 
propositions  could  be  made ;  and  no  general  tiiiths  exist :  for, 
every  such  truth  is  merely  a  declaration  concerning  resemblance 
or  uniformity.  Of  course,  men,  as  to  their  knowledge,  would  be 
infants  for  ever. 

As,  therefore,  by  the  variety  found  in  all  things,  and  the  differ- 
ences which  they  every  where  exhibit,  God  has  opened  his  charac- 
ter boundlessly  to  our  view,  and  prompted  us  to  study  it  for  ever ; 
so  by  their  uniformity  and  resemblance  he  has  enabled  us  to  know 
it;  and  prepared  us  for  an  everlasting  progress  in  intellectual 
improvement.  In  both  united,  he  has  displayed  consummate  Wis- 
dom. 

4thly.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is  strongly  conspicuous  in  the  com- 
THunication  of  language  to  mankinds 

Language  is  the  medium,  by  which  we  convey  our  thoughts  to 
each  other,  and  i*ccord  them  for  personal,  and  common  use.  If 
we  could  not  convey  our  thoughts  to  each  other  ;  they  must  of  course 
be  confined  to  our  own  bosoms ;  and  each  man  would  know  noth- 
ing except  what  he  gained  from  his  own  observation.  His  charac- 
ter and  situation,  in  such  a  case,  can  be  very  imperfectly  imagined 
by  us.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  he  must  be  sunk  far  below 
the  state  of  a  savage  ;  and  dwindle  into  a  character,  incapable  of 
existing,  except  in  that  rude  wilderness,  fancifully  sytled  a  state  of 
nature.  Even  the  acquisitions,  which  he  would  make  in  this  situa- 
tion, he  could  not  leave  behind  him  ;  but,  however  inclined,  must 
carry  them  with  him  to  the  grave.     Every  generation,  if  successive 

fenerations  could  exist,  v/ould  begin  exactly  where  their  fathers 
egan;  and  not  an  improvement  would  be  made  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  Bacon  and  Newton^  Locke  and  Berkely,  Addison  and  John- 
son^ would  then  be  distinguished,  if  distinguisned  at  all,  as  we  now 
mark  a  shrewder  ape,  or  a  more  sagacious  dog. 

By  the  communication  of  language  to  mankind,  God  has  enabled 
us  to  unfold  to  each  other  all  our  thoughts,  emotions,  and  designs ; 
to  treasure  up  what  we  know  for  the  benefit  of  our  posterity  ;  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  common  danger  and  suffering,  of  common 
safety  and  happiness ;  to  spread  the  same  sentiments  and  improve- 
ments, over  a  country,  a  continent,  or  a  world ;.  to  embark  in  a  sin- 
gle, useful,  and  great  desien,  all  whose  la])oui*s  are  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment ;  to  publish  systems  of  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  the  common  rights,  and  the  effectuation  of  the  (*ommon  duties : 
Vol.  I.  30 
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to  unite  nations  in  the  great  purposes  of  internal  and  external  de- 
fence ;  to  control  the  vast  concerns  of  empires ;  to  preserve,  and 
enlarge,  the  science  of  preceding  ages ;  to  spread  the  Grospel  of 
salvation  through  the  habitable  world ;  to  advance  knowledge  and 
virtue  on  this  earth  towards  the  Millennial  standard ;  and  to  prepare 
endless  multitudes  of  mankind  for  immortal  happiness  ana  glory* 
in  the  promotion  of  these  mighty  purposes,  language  is  a  principal 
and  indispensable  ingredient.  How  strong  an  impression  does  it 
bear  of  tne  wisdom  of  God ! 

By  the  contrivance  of  the  same  wisdom,  which  communicated  it, 
is  language  so  formed,  as  to  be  easily  learned  in  very  early  chUd^ 
hood :  the  period,  in  which  necessity  most  demands,  that  it  should 
be  learned.     Nay,  it  is  obviously  acquired  at  this  period  with  far 
less  difficulty,  than  at  a  more  auvanced  age.     At  the  same  time, 
the  great  body  of  words  is  so  formed,  that  they  possess  an  appel- 
lative, or  common  nature ;  so  as  to  denote  the  kinds  and  sorts  of 
things  above  mentioned,  and  to  include  all  individual  beings  and 
events,  comprised  by  a  sort  or  kind,  under  one  common  name. 
Thus  the  noun,  Many  denotes  all  men ;  the  adjective.  Good,  denotes 
that  which  is  good  in  every  instance ;  the  participle.  Loving^  signi- 
fies the  exercise  of  that  affection  in  every  case ;  the  verb,  I&tey 
includes  all  exertions  of  hatred;  and  the  aaverb,  Szci/tlvy  indicates 
a  rapid  progress  wherever  it  exists.     Hence,  as  in  the  former  case 
we  are  enabled  to  conceive  clearly  of  things,  so  by  the  correspon- 
dence of  language  with  our  conceptions,  we  are  enabled  to  speak 
of  them  clearly.     A  few  words  in  this  manner  arc  sufficient  to  ex- 
press an  immense  multitude  of  beings  and  events,  without  any  per- 
plexity or  confusion.     Were  this  not  the  structure  of  language ; 
words  must  be  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  for  the  purposes  of 
communication  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble, that  they  should  be  either  learned  or  remembered.     Nothing, 
but  the  familiarity  of  this  object,  can  prevent  us  from  admiring  the 
wonderful  wisdom,  which  it  displays. 

5thly.  TTie  wisdom  of  God  is  gloriously  seoi  in  constiitjUing  one 
great  class  of  his  creatures  Moral  Agents. 

By  the  term.  Moral  Jigent^  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  in- 
tend a  real  agent y  a  being  whose  thoughts ^  affections^  and  actions ^ 
are  his  own.  Of  such  agents  the  divine  kingdom  is  eminently 
composed. 

By  forming  such  agents  in  innumerable  multitudes,  God  has  made 
beings,  capable,  with  intelligence  and  choice,  of  coinciding,  and 
co-operating  with  him,  in  his  own  infinitely  desirable  and  excellent 
purposes.  They,  with  a  distant,  but  real,  resemblance  to  himself, 
can  know,  love,  hate,  choose,  reject,  design,  and  act ;  and  all  this, 
to  great  and  good  ends.  Particularly,  they  are  capable  of  under- 
standing, in  some  good  degree,  his  character,  designs,  dispensa- 
tions, law,  and  government ;  and  the  glory  and  excellence  oiscov- 
cred  in  them  all.     These  also,  and  Him  as  the  Author  of  them. 
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ihcy  arc  capable  of  regarding  with  wonder,  veneration,  and  love. 
Him  they  are  capable  of  worshipping,  and  obeying.  To  each 
other,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  able  to  extend  every  useful 
thought,  every  amiable  affection,  and  every  beneficent  action  5  and 
can  thus  become  the  means  of  mutual  improvement,  worth,  and 
happiness.  In  forming  these  beings,  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  in 
many  respects  gloriously  manifested.  Particularly,  as  they  are 
capable  of  being  the  subjects  of  real,  though  finite  benevolence, 
and  of  directing  this  disposition  by  their  understanding  to  an  un- 
ceasing variety  of  desiraole  and  useful  purposes ;  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  promoting  their  own  excellence  and  enjoyment,  and  that 
of  each  other;  as  they  are  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  glori- 
fying him,  and  of  possessing  the  exalted  worth,  and  expansive  hap- 
piness, which  result  from  all  these  as  causes;  and  as  immense 
multitudes  of  them  actually  do  all  the  things,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned :  so  they  can  become,  and  do  in  fact  oecome,  delightful  ob- 
jects both  of  the  benevolence  and  complacency  of  God.  All 
these  things,  also,  they  can,  and  will,  do  in  a  never-ceasing  pro- 
gress throughout  eternity.  In  forming  such  agents,  therefore,  God 
has  made  lor  himself  a  kingdom  supremely  glorious  and  divine ; 
composed  of  subjects,  whom  his  eye  regards  with  infinite  compla- 
cency ;  to  whom  his  hand  is  stretched  out  with  eternal  bounty ; 
who,  as  a  vast  mirror,  reflect,  as  the  ocean  reflects  the  splendour 
of  the  Sun,  the  boundless  beautv  and  glory  of  their  Creator ;  and 
whom  his  voice  with  awful  but  delightful  accents  pronounces  to  be 
a  work  worthy  of  Jehovah. 

My  audience  will  undoubtedly  observe,  that  there  are  two  great 
manifestations  of  divine  Wisdom,  which  have  usually  been  alleged 
by  preachers,  but  which  have  been  omitted  in  this  discussion  ;  the 
neaemption  of  mankind^  and  the  Word  of  God.  These  are,  beyond 
a  question,  the  prime  exhibitions  of  this  Attribute.  The  Word  of 
God  is  called  by  itself  the  Word  of  Wisdom ;  the  Gospel  is  justly 
declared  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God.  By  the  same  illustrious  title,  is 
Christ  known  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  to  disclose  the  manifold  Wis- 
dom of  God  in  the  most  wonderful  work  of  Redemption,  is  ex- 
Eressly  asserted  to  be  the  end,  for  which  all  things  were  created. 
lut  there  is  not  opportunity,  at  this  time,  to  exhibit  either  of 
these  subjects  in  sucn  a  light,  as  they  both  indispensably  demand. 
On  a  future  occasion,  should  Providence  permit,  I  may  consider 
them  at  large. 

The  illustrations,  which  have  been  produced  in  this  discourse, 
although  a  very  few,  out  of  an  endless  multitude,  actually  and  daily 
existing,  are,  it  is  presumed,  amply  sufficient  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  a  fuU  conviction,  an  affecting  sense,  of  the  Wisdom  of  God. 

REMARK. 

A  single  remark,  intended  as  a  general  comment  on  the  several 
discourses  concerning  this  most  sublime  and  wonderful  of  all  sub« 
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Job  ixiii.  13. — But  he  is  in  one  mtruf ,  and  ufko  can  turn  him  f  and,  what  kig  «v/ 

detireihf  even  that  he  doeth 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Job  asserts,  that  the  mindj  or  will 
of  God^  is  one^  and  unchangeable,  or  incapable  of  being  turned  ;  and 
that  all  its  dictates ,  or  desires,  are  carried  by  him  into  execution.  As 
God  does  whatsoever  he  chooses ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  does  nothing  but  what  he  chooses.  As  his  mind  is 
unchangeable,  and  but  one  ;  so,  this  being  admitted,  it  is  intuitively 
certain,  that  it  has  always  been  but  one.  As  all  things  were  on- 
ginated,  are  preserved,  directed,  and  controlled,  by  God ;  so  it  is 

;lain,  that  they  all  come  to  pass  exactly  according  to  his  f4ea8ure« 
'his  doctrine  is  therefore  clearly  contained  in  the  text : 
TTiat  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  exist  in  exact  ctccordmnce 
with  the  purpose,  pleasure,  or  what  is  commonly  called  The  Decrees, 
of  God. 

Before  I  begin  the  direct  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  make 
a  few  preliminary  observations. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Christian  world  at  large,  that  no  subject 
has  been  the  foundation  of  more,  or  more  strenuous,  controversy, 
than  this.     By  various  classes  of  Christians,  and  some  of  them  very 
numerous,  it  has  been  roundly,  and  steadily,  denied  in  form.    The 
things,  which  have  been  written  concerning  it  with  heat  and  obsti- 
nacy, would  fill  many  volumes.     It  has  been  asserted  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  divine  character,  and  destructive  of  all  finite  moral  agen- 
cy.    Those,  who  have  holden  the  doctrine,  have  been  charged  by 
their  antagonists  with  denying  the  free  agency  of  God  himself; 
and  with  introducing  into  the  Christian  system  the  Stoical  doctrine 
of  Fate,  and  making  an  iron-handed  Necessity,  or  blind  Destiny, 
the  ultimate  and  irresistible  disposer  of  all  things.     At  the  same 
time,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  they  shroud  all  human  hopes  in  mid- 
night darkness ;  and  prevent,  or  destroy,  every  eflbrt  of  man  to 
become  finally  virtuous  and  happy. 

Such  things,  as  these,  certainly  prove,  that  there  is,  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  a  strong  bias  against  the  doctrine.  This  appears  often 
in  the  conduct  of  those,  who  believe  it;  many  of  whom  seem  de- 
sirous, that  it  should  either  rarely,  or  never,  be  brought  into  the 
desk.  Multitudes  appear  utterly  unwilling  even  to  converse  con- 
cerning it;  and  perhaps  equal  multitudes  decline  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  contemplation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  doctrine  has  been  indiscreet- 
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ly  handled,  both  in  Sermons,  and  in  other  discourses.  As  many 
things,  pertaining  to  it,  are  in  their  nature  very  abstruse ;  and  many 
others  he  without  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding ;  so  it  will 
be  easily  believed,  that  in  the  ardour  of  investigation,  disputants 
will,  of  course,  be  in  danger  of  asserting  many  things,  which  are 
neither  satisfactorily  evinced,  maturely  considered,  nor  well  under- 
stood, by  themselves ;  and  extend  their  inquiries  to  many  other 
things,  about  which  inquisition  is  fruitless,  because  discovery  is  im- 
practicable. Tht  botmds  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  hu- 
man race,  art  fixed  ^  and  beyond  them  it  cannot  pass.  They  are, 
however,  distant  enough  from  each  other  to  leave  a  field  of  investi- 
gation so  ample,  as  to  allow  of  the  utmost  employment  of  the 
greatest  talents.  Every  attempt  to  push  our  inquiries  beyond  them 
is  imwise ;  both  because  it  is  vain,  and  because  it  is  a  waste  of  that 
time,  which  might  be  usefully  employed  on  things  within  our  reach. 

But,  if  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  stated,  is  true ;  if  it  is  a  doc- 
ti'ine  revealed  in  the  Scriptures;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  thought,  of  conversation,  and  of  preaching :  for  all  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God :  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine^  for 
reproof  for  correction^  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness*  Per- 
haps it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  not  be  useful,  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  very  frequent  discussion  in  the  pulpit*  A  considerable 
number  of  persons  in  every  congregation  must  be  regarded,  as 
being  imperfectly  competent  to  judge  advantageously  of  such  a 
subject  from  such  discussions.  Such  persons,  to  say  the  least, 
would  fail  of  being  instructed ;  and,  if  not  instructed,  would  pro- 
bably be  bewildered.  At  the  same  time,  though  frequently  assert- 
ed, it  is  very  little  discussed,  in  the  Scriptures :  and  the  Apostle 
Paul  J  alluding  to  it,  breaks  out  into  this  exclamation :  O  the  depth 
of  the  riches  J  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  how  wi- 
searchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out! 

No  occasion  can  be  more  proper  for  the  introduction  of  this  doc- 
trine into  the  desk,  than  the  present.  I  have  just  finished  a  series 
of  Sermons  on  the  Beings,  ana  Perfections,  of  God.  His  decrees,  or 
roimsels,  are  the  next  subject  of  incjuiry  in  a  system,  professedly 
comprising  all  the  important  doctrines  of  Theology.  That  the 
doctrine  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  true,  and  scriptural, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  one,  and  a  very  important  one,  of  such  a 
system,  will  not  be  questioned  either  by  those  who  believe,  or  those 
who  disbelieve,  the  doctrine,  advanced  as  the  principal  subject  of 
the  present  discourse.  The  controversies  about  it,  and  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  several  disputants,  prove  this  point  beyond 
any  necessity  of  debate. 

In  considering  tliis  doctrine,  I  shall  attempt, 

I.  To  explain  it  ; 

II.  To  prove  it  y  and 

HI.  To  answer  the  Objections,  commonly  made  against  it. 
I.  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  this  doctrine. 
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This  is  peculiarly  necessary ;  because,  if  I  mistake  not,  both  its 
friends  ana  enemies  have  perplexed  it,  not  a  little,  by  the  manner, 
m  which  they  have  represented  the  doctrine,  and  each  others'  opi- 
nions. 

It  has  been  firequentiv  said,  that  the  Decrees  of  God  are  the  eon- 
sequence  of  his  knowledge^  and  that  his  foreknowledge  is  in  conse- 
qitence  of  his  decrees :  and  it  is  asked,  how  it  is  possible^  that  God 
shotUd  foreknow  the  existence  of  any  thing,  until  he  has  decreed^  that 
it  should  exist.  This  phraseology,  if  applied  to  men,  or  other  finite 
bein^,  might  be  correct.  Such  beings  usually  consider ;  then  de- 
termme ;  and  then,  so  far  as  is  applicable  to  their  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances, foresee,  or  foreknow,  the  event.  But,  when  applied 
to  God,  it  is  necessarily  erroneous.  In  the  divine  Mind,  succes- 
sion is  impossible.  There  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  one  act,  by 
which  God  knows  any  or  all  things ;  another  foUowine  it,  by  which 
he  determines  their  existence;  and  then  another,  oy  which  he 
foreknows,  that  they  will  exist.  Whatever  exists  in  the  divine 
Mind  exists  co-etaneously,  and  co-eternally,  with  all  other  things 
which  exist  in  it.  God,  in  this  respect,  is  no  more  the  subject  of 
variableness,  or  any  shadow  of  turning,  than  in  other  respects. 
Whatever  is  intended  by  knowledge,  foreknowledge,  or  decrees, 
all  is  simultaneous  or  absolutely  co-existent.  St.  Paul  exhibits 
this  subject  in  a  happier  manner.  Whom  he  foreknew,  says  this 
Aposde,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son.  By  this  declaration,  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  the  pre- 
destination, spoken  of,  followed  the  foreknowledge,  any  more  ttmn 
that  the  foreknowledge  followed  the  predestination.  The  Aposde 
says.  Whom  He  foreknew,  not,  J^fter  He  had  foreknown  them. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  phraseology  is  adopted  merely  in 
condescension  to  human  infirmity ;  and  that  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
press these  things  as  they  exist  in  the  order  of  nature  and  not  in 
the  order  of  time :  I  answer,  that  the  language  is  still  dangerous, 
because  it  is  incorrect  in  itself;  and  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  it  leads  both  those  who  use  it,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  used, 
into  very  serious  errors.  The  act,  or  state,  of  the  divine  Mind, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  existence  of  all  things,  is  one ;  and  there 
never  was  a  period  in  duration,  not  even  an  indivisible  moment,  in 
which  it  was  not  absolutely  and  inseparably  one. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  often  said  to  be  general  and  special;  the 
special  decrees  being  those,  which  respect  the  acceptance,  or  re- 
jection, of  mankind ;  and  the  general  decrees,  those  which  respect 
other  things.  This  language  is,  also,  in  my  view  erroneous ;  and 
leads  those,  who  adopt  it,  into  mischievous  consequences.  There 
is  no  metaphysical,  or  real,  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  several 
decrees  of  God.  Nor  are  they  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
except  either  numerically,  or  by  means  of  the  objects,  which  they  re- 
spect.  Nor  is  there  any  more  specialty  pertaining  to  one  of  mem 
than  to  another.     God  wills,  or  chooses,  the  existence,  con\^rsi<Hi« 
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or  salvation,  of  a  man,  the  fell  of  a  spairow,  or  the  descent  of  rain, 
with  a  volition  in  every  sense  metaphysically,  or  in  its  own  nature, 
the  same.  The  strict  truth  is,  that  one,  indivisible  act,  perhaps  it 
might  be  as  properly  called  statCj  of  the  Divine  Mind,  gave  birth  to 
the  existence  of  all  things. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  frequently  styled  eternal.  They  are 
truly  eternal,  in  the  same  sense  in  wliich  God  is  eternal :  viz. 
they  are  eternally  present,  and  incapable  of  being  compared,  me- 
taphysically, with  a  successive  state  of  being.  In  this  sense  they 
are  always,  like  God  himself,  possessed  of  an  existence  eternally 
present ;  being  no  other  than  an  unchangeable  state  of  the  divine 
mind. 

Further,  the  decrees  of  God  are  said  to  be  aoverei^in.  In  ex- 
plaining this  term,  some  persons  speak  of  God,  as  willing,  dccree- 
mg,  &c.,  because  he  wills^  chooses^  or  pleases  j  Sac:  while  others, 
on  the  contrary,  suppose  that  the  Decrees  of  God,  in  whatever 
sense  understood,  must,  if  they  exist,  be  arbitrary,  and  therefore 
unreasonable ;  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  there  are  no  such  de- 
crees. Both,  in  my  view,  think,  and  speak,  erroneously.  To  say, 
that  God  wills  a  thing,  because  he  wills  it,  is  to  speak  without 
meaning;.  It  is  impossible,  that  any  thing  should  be  the  cause 
of  itself;  nor  can  an  act  he  any  more  the  cause  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, than  a  being.  This  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
equally  true  of  the  final,  as  of  the  efficient  cause.  Nothing  can 
be  the  end,  for  which  itself  exists.  The  assertion  is  also  inju- 
rious to  God ;  because  it  exhibits  him  as  choosine,  or  decreeing, 
without  any  reason  and  to  no  end.  This  conduct  in  men,  if 
we  suppose  it  possible,  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme:  it  can 
therefore  never  be  imputable  to  the  only  zoise  God.  The  Decrees, 
and  the  conduct,  of  God,  are  sovereign,  in  the  true  and  Scriptural 
sense ;  viz.  that  he  does  according  to  his  will,  independently  and 
irresistibly  ;  and  that  he  gives  no  account  of  any  of  his  matters^  any 
farther  than  he  pleases.  Still  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  loills  nothing 
without  the  best  reason ;  whether  the  reason  be  disclosed  to  his 
creatures,  or  not.  Real  glory  to  himself,  and  real  good  to  his  cre- 
ation, not  otherwise  attainable,  furnish  the  Reason  of  the  divine 
choice,  whether  it  respects  the  existence  or  motions  of  an  insect, 
or  the  conversation  and  salvation  of  a  man.  The  kind,  the  degree, 
the  manner,  and  many  other  things,  are  either  wholly,  or  partially, 
unknown  to  us :  but  the  good  is  always  in  view,  and  always  the 
reason  of  the  divine  determination. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Scriptures  rarely  speak  of  this  subject, 
under  the  name  Decree.  This  word,  and  others  derived  from  it, 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  twelve  times  with  a  reference  to  God. 
In  each  of  these  instances,  ^particular  determination,  or  sentence^ 
concerning  aparticular  thing,  is  spoken  of;  and  in  no  instance,  that 

feneral  determination,  or  system  of  determinations,  usually  denoted 
y  this  term  in  Theological  discussions.    In  the  New  Testament, 
Vol.  I.  31 
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the  word,  as  referring  to  God,  is  not  used  at  all.  Whenever  the 
'^subject  of  this  doctrine  is  mentioned  in  the  ScriptureSi  the  words 
counsel,  purpose,  choice,  pleasure,  will,  or  some  other  equivalent 
words,  are  employed  to  express  it.  These  words  are,  in  my  view, 
more  adapted,  in  the  exact  metaphysical  sense,  to  the  subject,  than 
the  word  decrees  ;  and  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  more  just  concep- 
tions of  its  nature.  In  accordance  with  this  fact,  I  shall  express 
my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner.  What  is  commonly  iniendid 
by  the  Decrees  of  God,  is  that  choice,  or  pleasure,  of  the  mvisuMinij 
eternally  and  unchangeably  inherent  in  it,  by  which  all  things  are 
brought  into  being* 

Having  thus  explained  my  views  of  the  Doctrine,  I  shall  now 
attempt, 

II.  To  prove  it. 

Under  this  head,  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  several  direct  Arguments  in  support  of  tlu  doctrine  ; 
and 

2dly«  Suggest  several  Difficulties,  which  result  from  denying  it^ 

1st.  I  shall  allege  several  direct  arguments  in  support  of  the  doC' 
trine. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  persons,  beside  Atheists,  that  there 
was  a  time,  when  created,  or  nnite,  beings  began  to  exist ;  and  of 
course,  that,  antecedently  to  this  time,  there  was  nothing,  except 
God.  It  will  also  be  admitted,  that  God  was  the  Cause  of  their 
existence ;  or  that  all  originally  derived  their  being  firom  him  in 
some  manner  or  other.  With  these  things  in  my  view,  I  ob- 
serve, 

1.  TTiat  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  were  eternally  and 
perfectly  known  to  God. 

By  this  I  intend  alike  all  xkixngs possible,  as  well  as  actual;  and 
tlu  nature,  qualities,  and  operations,  of  all;  together  with  all  sup* 
posable  connexions,  dependencies,  and  relations.  I  mean  also,  that 
these  were  seen  with  one  sinele  view,  and  that  completely  compre- 
hensive and  perfectly  clear,  oy  the  divine  Mind ;  so  that  nothing 
pertaining  to  them  in  any  respect  was,  in  any  degree,  unperccived 
m  this  perfect  manner.  This  view  I  consider,  also,  as  being  abso- 
lutely one  invariable,  and  eternal.  It  never  be^n ;  it  will  never 
termmate.  It  never  has  been,  it  never  will  be,  m  the  least  degree 
changed.  All  this  is  involved  in  the  Omniscience  of  God ;  and 
has,  I  flatter  myself,  been  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  Divine  Char- 
acter. 

2.  //*  the  nature  and  operations  of  things  there  is,  inhsrent,  a 
foundation  for  preference,  or  choice. 

By  this  I  intencl,  that  some  of  the  things,  which  wei'e  thus  known 
by  the  Divine  Mind,  were  better,  or  upon  the  whole  more  desira- 
ble ;  and  that  others  were  less  desirable.  This,  I  presume,  cannot 
be  denied.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  multitude  of  those  things 
rhicb  we  can  imagine,  and  wliich  God,  if  he  pleascc^  cookl  create* 
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are  much  less  desirable,  and  certainly  so,  even  in  the  view  of  such 
minds  as  ours,  than  other  things,  which  ho  has  actually  created. 
Beyond  this,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted  without  a  question,  that 
many  thines,  which  we  can  imagine,  are  absolutely  undesirable  ; 
and  that  omers,  still,  would,  if  brought  into  existence,  be  incalcu- 
lably noxious  to  the  universe.  That  an  individual  man,  for  exam- 
ple, should  possess  the  strength  of  an  elephant,  the  ferocity  of 
a  tiger,  the  sight  and  wings  01  an  eade,  and  the  sagacity  of  a 
fiend ;  or  that  another  individual  should  possess  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  elements,  with  the  spirit,  and  invulnerability,  of  a  fiend ; 
would  be  things  absolutely  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  01  this  world. 
That  the  Apostles,  when  employed  to  publish  the  Gospel,  and  erect 
the  Christian  Church,  should  have  possessed  the  fraudulent  and 
impious  spirit  of  Voltairej  would,  as  every  sober  man  must  neces- 
sarily see,  have  been  a  fact  incalculably  injurious  to  mankind. 
These  three  instances  may  serve  as  representatives  of  millions 
more,  imaginable  even  by  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
Should  It  be  said,  that  in  the  multitude  of  possible  things,  there 
were  many  equally  desirable ;  and  that  between  these,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  a  choice ;  I  answer,  that  this  is  said  gratuitously,  and 
cannot  be  known  to  be  true.  Should  the  person  who  says  it, 
intend,  that  the  things  specified  are  in  all  respects  exacUy  alike, 
and  only  numerically  dificrent;  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire, 
whether  the  object  of  choice  proposed,  is  to  create  only  one  of 
these  similar  things^  and  for  that  end  to  select  one  only,  if  this  be 
the  thing  intended,  I  answer ;  that  he  amuses  himself  with  words  : 
for  as  the  things  differ  only  numerically,  one  of  them,  when  cre- 
ated, is  equally  the  archetype  of  each  01  these  images,  and  no  more 
of  one  than  of  any  other ;  and  whatever  is  included  in  the  nature, 
and  operations,  of  them  all,  is  completely  realized  in  the  existence 
of  one.  But,  if  the  object  of  choice  intended  be,  whether  onlj  one 
or  more  than  one^  of  these  similar  beings  shall  be  created;  then  I 
answer;  that  the  oojector  has  himself  furnished  a  complete  founda- 
tion for  a  preference :  the  cases  now  difiering  from  each  other,  as 
an  unit  differs  from  two^  three  ^  or  more  ;  ova  single  manfrommany  ; 
a  difference  not  only  perceptible,  but  capable  of  being  important, 
to  any  supposable  degree.  Should  it  be  said,  that  things  may  dif- 
fer in  some  minute  particulars^  and  yet  furnish  no  soHd  founaation 


two  things  may,  in  the  eternal  progress  of  his  dispensations,  be  such 
as  to  produce  an  influence  on  the  Universe,  so  diverse,  as  to  ren- 
der one  entirely  beneficial,  and  the  other  wholly  noxious.  Few 
differences  can  be  more  minute,  or  trifling,  to  the  human  eye  than 
the  existence  of  one  hair  more,  or  one  less,  on  the  human  head 
yet  GodteB  infemed  us,  that  thne  are  all  numbered  by  him ;  and 
that  he  sees  a  reason  for  prefening  the  number  actually  extstiuo. 
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But  should  it  be  granted,  tliat  things^  materially  differing ^  exist- 
ing in  any  numbers^  and  making  up^  in  several  instances^  complete 
and  diverse  systems^  or  universes^  may  yet  be  equally  desirable  m  the 
view  of  God :  I  answer  further,  that,  in  this  case,  the  object  of  choice 
would  be  to  create  one  of  these  systems,  and  carry  it  into  complete 
execution ;  and,  it  being  perfectly  indifferent  which  of  them  should 
be  brought  into  being,  there  would  nothing  remain  to  be  resolved 
on,  but  the  act  of  creating.  That,  which  was  begim  in  pursuance 
of  this  determination,  would  thenceforth  for  this  very  reason  be 
preferable  to  the  others,  and  be  the  most  perfect  possible  system. 

3.  Uiis  foundation  for  choice  cannot  but  be  perfectly  known  to 
God. 

'As  this  position  will  not  be  (juestioned  by  any  person,  who  admits 
the  doctrine  under  the  precedmg  head,  and  plainly  cannot,  but  in 
defiance  of  reason ;  I  proceed  to  observe, 

4.  TTiat  God  cannot  but  have  chosen  the  existence  of  all  those 
things,  whose  existence  was  on  the  whole  desirable,  and  of  no  others. 

The  benevolence  of  the  divine  character  furnishes  complete  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  benevolence  of  God  is 
boundless  and  perfect.  It  is  the  nature  of  benevolence  to  desire, 
and  delight  in,  the  existence  of  good ;  of  perfect  benevolence,  to 
desire  the  existence  of  perfect  good ;  and  of  boundless  benevo- 
lence, to  desire  the  existence  of  infinite  good ;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  all  which  upon  the  whole  is  good.  I^  therefore,  the  existence 
of  any  thing  is  desirable,  God  cannot  but  have  chosen  it,  because 
its  existence  was  necessary  to  this  perf  ct  good  ;  which  is  the  su- 
preme object,  and  delight,  of  his  benevolence.  The  existence  of 
any  being,  or  event,  is  desirable,  upon  the  whole,  only  because  it 
is  necessary  to  th^  perfect  good,  which  1  have  ni  iitioned,  either  by 
contributing  to  the  existence,  or  by  being  i'..  i:'  a  p^rt,  of  that 

food.     It  is,  therefore,  completely  evident,  that  God  cannot  but 
ave  chosen  the  existence  of  every  thing,  whose  existence  is  upon 
the  whole  desirable. 

5.  This  choice  of  God,  that  things  should  exist,  is  the  only  divine 
energy,  and  the  only  cause  of  existence. 

The  energy  of  a  niind  is  its  will  ^  and  this  is  synonymous  with 
Us  choice,  generally  understood ;  each  act  of  the  will,  being  no  other 
than  an  act  of  choice.  What  is  thus  true  of  every  finite  mind, 
is  eminently  true  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  In  the  Infinite  Mind,  there 
are  no  successive  acts  of  choice  ;  but  one  universal  and  unchange- 
able pleasure,  which  gives  birth  to  every  thing.  It  is  metaphysic- 
ally proper  to  say,  that  God  wills  all  things  into  existence  ;  or  that 
they  are  produced  by  his  choice ;  in  the  full  sense,  in  which  any 
effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  its  efficient  cause.  This  I  suppose 
will  not  be  denied,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  beings  is  concerned. 
The  only  Question  will  probably  respect  events;  and  particularly 
those,  whicn  are  called  the  actions  of  moral  or  voluntary  creatures, 
'^ifh  respect  to  these  I  observe,  that  it  makes  do  difference,  as  to 
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the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  whatever  difference  it  may  make  as  lo 
others,  whether  we  suppose  God  to  will  the  existence  of  these  be- 
ings, furnished  with  those  faculties,  which  enable  them  to  act  in  qjiy 
^ven  manner,  and  in  the  possession  of  which  they  will  really  act 
in  that  manner ;  or  whether  we  suppose  him  to  will  the  existence 
of  their  actions  immediately.  The  pleasure,  or  choice,  of  God, 
in  the  former  case,  is  the  productive  cause  of  the  existence  of  these 
beings,  and  of  their  faculties.  With  these  faculties,  these  beings, 
of  course,  will  certainly,  although  without  any  necessity,  except 
what  is  attributable  to  inclination,  act  in  a  given  manner  in  every 
case.  All  the  actions,  of  which  they  will  thus  be  the  subjects, 
were,  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  the  beings  in  question,  per- 
fectly discerned  by  the  Omniscience  of  God ;  and,  so  far  as  they 
will  ever  have  existence,  were  objects  of  his  choice  or  preference. 
He,  therefore,  willed  into  existence  such  beings,  possessed  of  such 
faculties,  as  he  knew  would  certainly  give  birtn  to  the  existence  of 
their  actions.  Although,  therefore,  he  may  have  chosen,  that  their 
actions  should  be  the  result  of  their  energy,  without  a  direct  exer- 
tion of  his  own  ;  it  is  clear,  that  he  chose  the  existence  of  such  be- 
ings, possessed  of  such  faculties,  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  that 
they  would  be  the  authors  of  such  actions  ;.and  that  the  action; 
would  exist.  As,  therefore,  he  chose,  that  beings,  who,  he  cerlain- 
ly  knew,  would  perform  these  actions,  should  exist;  it  is  evident, 
that  he  also  chose,  upon  the  whole,  the  existence  of  the  actions 
themselves. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God  the  au- 
thor of  sin  ;  I  answer,  for  the  present,  that  it  makes  God  the  author 
of  a  universe,  in  which  he  knew,  that  sin  would  exist.  A  further  an- 
swer will  be  given,  when  this  subject  comes  to  be  particularly  con- 
sidered under  the  third  head. 

6.  The  Scriptures  directly  assert  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse. 
The  text  is  a  strong  example  of  this  nature.    As  it  has  been  suf- 
ficiently illustratod  already,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  consideration. 
In  Isaiah  xlv.  10,  God  says,  My  cmmsel  shall  stand  ^  and  I  will  do 
all  my  pleasure.     This  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  complete  assertion 
of  the  doctrine,  unless  it  should  be  supposed,  that  there  are  things 
done,  and  existing,  in  the  universe,  which  are  without,  and  beyond^ 
the  counsel  of  God.     According  to  this  supposition,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  part  of  the  system  of  things  in  the  universe  was  not 
contrived  by  him^  was  not  agreeable  to  his  pleasure  ^  nor  accom- 
plished with  his  permission.     In  Isaiah  yXm.  13,  God  says,  I  will 
work;  and  who  sliall  let  it?  and  in  Daniel  iv.  35,  it  is  declared.  He 
doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto 
him,  Whatdoest  thou? 

In  both  these  passages,  it  is  asserted,  that  there  is  no  possible  op- 
position, or  hindrance,  to  the  universal  agency  of  God;  which  ope- 
rates alike  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  in  both  according  to  nis 
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will,  or  pleasure.  In  Revelation  iv.  11,  The  four  and  twenty  el- 
dersy  falling  down  before  Him,  that  sittetk  on  the  throne  in  the  hea- 
vensj  say,  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory^  and  honour, 
and  power :  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they 
are,  and  were  created.  In  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that  all  thines 
were  created,  and  exist,  for  the  pleasure  of  God.  It  is  irresistibly 
inferred,  therefore,  that  they  exist  according  to  his  pleasure.  In 
Acts  XV.  18,  it  is  said,  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world :  and,  in  Psalm  civ.  31 ,  The  Lord  shall  ryoice 
m  his  works.  It  cannot  be  true,  that  God  will  rejoice  in  his  worh, 
unless  they  are  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  nor  any  farther  thaji 
they  are  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  would  be  to  sup- 
pose, that  M  takes  pleasure  in  that,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  his 
pleasure;  or  is  pleased  with  that,  which  does  not  please  him.  As 
all  his  works  were  known  to  him  from  the  beginning  ;  so  they  were 
certainly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure  from  the  beginning :  else  it  could 
not  be  foreknown,  and  foretold,  that  he  will  rejoice  in  them. 

That  the  actions  of  moral  beings  are  foreknown  by  God  is  unan- 
swerably evident  from  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  prophecies  m  tht 
Scriptures  are  either  predictions  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  such  6«- 
ings }  or  of  events,  accomplished  by  their  voluntary  actions  f  or  of 
events,  which  without  these  actions  could  never  exist.     The  deluge 
was  absolutely  predicted  to  Jioah,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before  it  took  place ;  but,  had  mankind  repented  in  that  period,  the 
deluge  would  not  have  existed.     If,  then,  God  had  not  certainly 
forelcnown,  that  men  would  not  repent ;  he  could  not  have  certainly 
foretold  the  delude.     God  predicted  the  apostacy  of  the  Edomitcs-j 
the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ;  the  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to 
let  them  go;  their  return  to  the  land  of  Caiman  ;  the  revolt  often 
Tribes  from  Solomon  ;  the  ruin  of  their  cmp're  by  J^ebuchadnez- 
zar;  their  captivity ;  their  return;  and  their  final  destruction  by 
the  Romans;  the  hfe  and  death  of  Christ  ;  the  erection  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  events, 
which  cannot  now  be  mentioned.    These  events  were  not  only  the 
voluntary  actions  of  men,  or  the  result  of  them,  but  involved  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  such  actions,  which  preceded  them,  and  were 
neeessary  to  their  existence.     All  these  must  have  been  perfectly 
foreknown  by  God;  or  the  events  could  not,  with  either  truth,  or 
certainty,   have  been  foretold.     These  actions,  thus  foreknown, 
were  either  agreeable,  or  contrary,  to  tlie  pleasure  of  God ;  that 
is,  upon  the  whole.     If  they  were  contrary  to  his  pleasure ;  it  was 
contrary  to  his  pleasure,  that  they  should  exist.     Either,  then,  the 
cause  of  their  existence  was  suflicienily  powerful  to  bring  them  in- 
to being,  when  he  chose  that  they  shoul.i  not  exist :  or  he  chose 
that  they  should  exist,  contrary  to  his  own  pleasure ;  or,  in  other 
words,  his  own  choice. 

Christ  is  said  by  St.  Peter  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Jews  by  the 
\tt  counsel  and.  foreknowledge  of  God.     If  this  declaration 
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can  need  proof;  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  numerous  predictions 
of  this  event,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  Cbrist  is  said  to 
have  been  slain^  that  is,  in  ihe  purpose  of  God,  from  the  fmmda^ 
ium  of  the  world.  The  calling,  sanctiiication,  conversion,  and  sal- 
vation, of  the  Christian  Church,  are  said  to  be  according  to  the  eter^ 
nal  purpose  of  God.  A  vast  multitude  of  declarations,  importing 
the  same  things  generally,  might  be  added  to  these,  were  it  neces- 
sary. But  I  shall  onlv  observe  further,  under  this  head,  that  the 
woncs  of  Creation  and  Providence  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures 
as  parts  of  one  great  plan,  universally  devised,  and  conducted,  ac* 
coraing  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  extending  to  the  clothing  of 
grass  and  the  falling  of  sparrows,  the  government  of  this  world  and 
the  regulation  of  the  heavens. 

2dly«  /  sfiall  now  consider  some  of  the  Difficulties^  which  result 
from  a  denial  of  this  doctrine. 

That  God  made  all  beings,  will  not  here  be  questioned.  When 
he  made  them,  he  either  made  them  with,  or  without,  a  design.  If 
he  acted  without  design^  he  acted  without  wisdom ;  and  was  there- 
fore originally  unwise,  or  unpossessed  of  wisdom :  for  nothing  is 
more  ak^olute  folly,  or  indicates  more  an  entire  destitution  of  wis- 
dom, than  to  act  without  design  ;  or  without  an  end ;  and  especial- 
ly to  do  such  great  and  wonderful  things,  for  so  long  a  period, 
without  any  end  in  view. 

If  God  acted  zoith  design  in  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  he  either 
provided  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of  the  end^  which  he  had  in 
view  ;  or  he  did  not.  If  Ae  did  noty  it  was  because  he  was  either 
tmabUj  or  unwilling^  to  do  it.  If  he  was  unable^  it  was  either  be- 
cause he  knew  not  die  means  of  doing  it,  or  because  he  had  not 
power  to  bring  diem  to  pass.  In  the  former  case,  we  deny  his 
Omniscience ;  in  the  latter,  his  Omnipotence.  When  we  behold 
the  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  enaless  multitude  of  things  in 
Creation  and  Providence,  we  cannot,  in  the  exercise  of  Reason, 
doubt  his  Omniscience.  When  we  call  to  mind,  that  they  were 
brought  into  existence  by  his  power,  we  cannot  doubt  his  Omni- 
potence. He,  who  contrived  the  Univei-se,  plainly  knows  all 
things :  He,  who  made  it,  can  plainly  do  all  things,  which  in  their 
nature  are  possible. 

If  God  was  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
endf  which  he  proposed  in  the  Creation  of  all  things  ;  it  was  either 
because  that  end  was  not  sufficiently  dear  to  him^  or  because  the  ac* 
complishment  of  it  reatnred  more  labour  and  self-denial  than  its 
importance  would  justify.  The  end  could  not  but  be  sufficiently 
dear  to  him.  God  certainly  could  propose  to  himself  an  end  of 
infinite  value ;  viz.  the  promotion  of  infinite  good.  If  he  did  not 
propose  this  end ;  it  was  not  because  he  was  unable  to  propose  it, 
but  because  he  was  unwilling.  If  he  was  unwilling  to  propose  this 
end,  when  it  was  in  fiill  view  before  him ;  he  was  not  only  desti- 
tute of  infinite  benevolence ;  but,  I  apprehend,  wholly  destitute  of 
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all  benevolence ;  since,  in  this  case,  he  preferred  a  good,  which 
was  comparatively  nothing,  (as  being  finite)  to  that  which  was  in- 
finite. If  he  is  infinitelv  benevolent,  and  did  actually  propose,  as 
the  end  of  creating  and  governing  the  universe,  an  umnite  good; 
then  to  him  this  end  was  mfinitely  dear. 

|Ie  was  not  prevented  from  providing  for  the  accomplishmeni  of 
this  end  because  of  the  labour^  or  self  denial^  which  it  would  require. 
To  infinite  benevolence,  no  effort  of  choice  can  be  laborious,  or 
self-denying ;  to  Omniscience,  no  effort  of  contrivance  ;  and  to  Om- 
nipotence, no  effort  of  execution.  The  Infinite  Mind  acts,  of  course, 
with  perfect  ease.  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth 
noty  neither  is  weary. 

If  God  did  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  endy  which  he  had 
in  view  ;  then  it  will  either  be  accomplishedj  or  it  will  not.  IfiX 
will  be  accomplished^  the  means,  provided  for  this  purpose,  are  all 
of  the  proper  nature,  and  will  operate  in  the  proper  manner,  for 
its  accomplishment.  In  other  words,  they  will  sustain  precisely 
that  nature,  and  operate  in  that  manner,  which  was  intended  by  the 
Infinite  Mind,  when  the  end  was  proposed,  and  the  means  were 
•elected  for  bringing  it  to  pass.  Of  course,  both  the  end,  and  the 
means,  were  frotn  the  beginning  known,  proposed,  chosen,  and  de* 
termined,  by  God. 

He,  therefore,  who  denies  this  doctrine,  will,  I  think,  find  the  de- 
nial followed  bv  the  immoveable  difficulty  of  being  obliged,  at  the 
same  time,  to  deny  the  absolute  perfection,  and  innnity,  of  the  di- 
vine power,  knowledge,  or  goodness. 

Further ;  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  are  not,  upon  the 
whole,  such  as  God  originally  chose  they  should  be ;  it  must  be 
either  because  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  be  ;  or,  knowing 
thisy  did  riot  choose  to  prevent  their  existence.  If  he  did  not  origin- 
ally know  what  they  would  be ;  then  his  creatures  communicate  to 
him  continually  new  ideas ;  and  those,  in  endless  multitudes.  Of 
course,  his  views  change  daily ;  and,  instead  of  being  Omniscient 
originally,  and  eternally,  he  is  not  now,  nor  will  he  ever  be  Omnis- 
cient ;  but  will,  throughout  Eternity,  receive  continual  and  vast  ac- 
cessions of  knowledge,  communicated  to  him  by  his  voluntary 
creatures  ;  who,  in  this  case,  devise  what  before  he  did  not  know, 
and  act  what  before  he  never  conceived.  In  this  case  also,  hi« 
knowledge  must,  like  ours,  be  successive,  and  mutable.  Nay,  as 
his  mind  is  the  greatest  of  all  minds,  and  must,  according  to  this 
supposition,  continually  imbibe  knowledge ;  so,  from  its  extent  and 
comprehension,  it  must  imbibe  knowledge  incalculably  faster,  and 
be  more  rapidly  mutable,  than  that  of  any  other  being  whatever. 

Further ;  as  the  views  of  God  continually  enlarge,  and  change ; 
so  it  is  plain,  that,  together  with  his  views,  his  disposition  must 
change  with  respect  to  particular  things,  and  ultimately  with  re- 
spect to  his  whole  system ;  and  that  his  administrations,  and  his 
measures,  must  in  the  same  manner  also  change.    New  objects 
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sustain  new  characters,  and  new  relations ;  and  infer  new  proprie- 
ties of  conduct,  and  of  consequence  new  measures.  The  conduct, 
which  it  would  be  proper  for  God  to  adopt  towards  a  being,  whose 
character  and  actions  are  unknown  to  him,  must  be  also  unknown. 
Every  creature,  whose  character  and  actions  are  new,  and  different 
from  any  thing  before  known,  or  conceived,  must,  if  he  be  proper* 
ly  treated,  receive  a  treatment  differing  from  any,  before  exhibited, 
or  contrived.  As  voluntary  beings  are,  in  a  sense,  endlessly  nu- 
merous, and  exist  throughout  eternity ;  so  their  actions,  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  supposition,  unknown  to  God  before  they  exist,  must, 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  literally  endless,  demand  a  neiv  treat- 
ment, or  new  measures,  repeated  in  a  manner,  also  literally  end* 
less.  Of  course,  not  only  in  his  view^s,  but  also  in  his  disposition 
and  conduct,  God  must,  according  to  this  supposition,  be  tne  most 
unceasingly,  and  absoluteljr,  changeable  of  all  beings. 

A  being,  whose  conduct  is,  and  must  be,  regulated  by  the  actions 
of  others,  is  plainly  dependent  on  others,  with  respect  to  this  prime 
part  of  his  character.  He  cannot  act,  as  he  would  originally,  and 
absohitely,  choose  to  act ;  but  must  act  as  their  conduct  requires 
him  to  act.  God,  therefore,  being  intimately,  and  inseparably, 
connected  with  all  voluntary  bein^,  is  in  this  respect  more  de- 
pendent, accoixling  to  this  supposition,  than  any  other  being  what^ 
ever. 

But,  if  God  did  know^  originally^  all  the  actions  of  voluntary  he* 
ings^  and  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence  in  any  case  ;  then 
they  were^  vpon  the  whole^  agreeable  to  his  pleasure  ;  or  he  chose,  thai 
they  should  exist,  when,  upon  the  whole,  they  were  contrary  to  his 
pleasure.  That  he  could  nave  prevented  the  existence  of  any  ac- 
tions whatever,  if  he  pleased,  we  certainly  know ;  because  he  could 
have  prevented  the  existence  of  the  beings,  whose  actions  they 
were.  If  they  were  upon  the  whole  contrary  to  his  pleasure,  and 
he  yet  chose  that  they  should  exist ;  then  he  chose,  that  actions 
should  exist,  whose  existence  was  upon, the  whole  contrary  to  his 
choice;  which  is  no  other  than  a  self-contradiction. 

Again ;  if  God  proposed  infinite  good  as  the  end  of  all  his  con- 
duct; and  this  end  was  infinitely  dear  to  him,  and  is  yet  not  cer- 
tainly and  completely  accomplished ;  it  must  be  because  he  is  not 
able  to  accomplish  it.  This  will  not  be  })retended.  But,  if  God 
does  not  foreknow  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings,  he  cannot  be 
certain  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  To  the  accomplishment 
of  perfect  and  infinite  good,  it  is  plainly  necessary,  that  every  thing, 
pertaining  to  the  system,  should  be  in  time,  place,  nature,  and  ope- 
rations, exactly  that,  and  only  that,  which  contributes  directly,  as 
well  as  ultimately,  its  own  proper  efficacy  to  the  promotion  of  this 
end.  A  perfect  system  plainly  demands,  that  every  j^art  of  it  be 
necessary,  and  entirely  fitted  for  the  place,  and  operations,  assign- 
ed to  it;  and  that  there  be  nothing  contrary  to,  or  aside  from,  the 
general  purpose ;  nothing  out  of^placc,  or  time :  nothing  super- 
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fluous,  and  nothing  defective  ;  in  a  word,  that  there  be  just  such 
means,  and  so  many  of  them,  as  will  perfectly  accomplish  the  end, 
and  that  there  be  nothing  more.  But,  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
actions  of  voluntary  beings,  unless  accordant  with  the  pleasure  of 
God,  can  in  no  wise  sustain  the  character  of  proper  parts  of  a  per- 
fect system.  Just  so  far,  as  they  vary  from  this  pleasure,  they 
vary  from  the  character  specified.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  God 
is  both  able,  and  disposed,  to  plan  a  perfect  system  of  good*  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  he  certainly  has  planned  such  a  system. 
Whatever  accords  not  with  his  pleasure,  upon  the  whole,  accords 
not  with  this  system ;  this  being  the  thing,  which  is  agreeable  to 
his  pleasure ;  -but  must  be  defective,  or  superfluous ;  out  of  place, 
or  out  of  time ;  aside  from,  or  contrary  to,  the  perfection  of  the 
system.  Consequently,  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  b^  not, 
upon  the  whole,  accordant  with  the  pleasure  of  God ;  he  was  not 
only  unassured  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which  he  pro- 
posed in  creating  and  governing  the  universe ;  but  he  entered  upon 
this  great  work  without  knowing,  that  it  would  be  accomplished; 
and  -was  originally  certain,  that  the  perfect  good,  which  ne  pro- 
posed, would  never  exist. 

Those,  who  deny  this  doctrine,  are  therefore,  unless  I  am  de- 
ceived, forced  by  their  denial  to  acknowledge,  that  God  is  a  limit- 
ed, mutable,  and  dependent  being ;  and  that  he  orignally  was,  and 
ever  must  be,  uncertain  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end, 
proposed  in  his  works ;  or  rather  that  he  ever  was,  and  will  be 
certain,  that  it  can  never  be  accomplished.  The  magnitude  of 
these  difficulties  I  need  not  explain. 
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In  my  last  discourse  I  asserted,  from  the>e  words,  the  foUow- 
ing  Doctrine : 

That  all  things^  hoik  beings  and  tvtnis^  exist  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  purpose,  pleasure^  or,  what  is  commonly  called  the  Decrees, 
of  God. 

In  discussing  this  doctrine,  I  mentioned,  that  I  should  attempt, 

L  To  Explain  it ; 

II.  To  Prove  it;  and 

III.  Te  answer  the  objections,  commonly  made  against  it. 
Under  the  first  head,  after  having  mentioned  several  erroneous 

opinions,  and  forms  of  phraseology,  frequently  adopted  concern- 
ing this  subject,  I  expressed  mv  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner : 
nhat  is  commonly  intended  by  the  Decrees  of  God,  is  that  choice,  or 
pleasure,  of  the  Divine  Mind,  eternally  and  unchangeably  inherent 
in  it,  by  which  all  things  are  brought  into  being. 

Under  the  second  head,  /  alleged  several  direct  arguments  in 
support  of  the  doctrine ;  and  then  suggested  several  difficulties, 
which  result  from  denying  it.  These,  oy  proving  the  converse  of 
the  doctrine  to  be  false,  mdirectly  proved  the  doctrine  to  be  true : 
according  to  the  general  axiom,  that  every  proposition,  or  its  con-^ 
xerse,  is  true. 

I  shall  now,  as  I  proposed,  attempt, 

III.  To  answer  the  Objections,  commonly  made  against  this  doC' 
trine. 

These,  I  think,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following : 

1st.  That  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate,  or  Des' 
tiny  : 

2dly.    That  it  exhibits  God  as  the  Author  of  sin  : 

ddly.  That  it  destroys  the  Free  Agency  of  rational  creatures : 
and, 

4thly.  That  it  discourages  all  the  Efforts  of  mankind  towards 
Reformation. 

I  will  not  say,  that  no  other  objections  are  brought  against  this 
doctrine ;  but  I  think  of  no  others,  which  appear  to  be  regarded, 
as  material,  by  those  who  allege  them ;  or  wnich,  if  these  be  fairly 
obviated,  would  be  supposed  sensibly  to  affect  the  question  in  de- 
bate. These,  therefore,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  the 
order  proposed. 
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1st.  It  is  objected^  that  the  general  doctrine  of  this  ditfcourse,  iV 
equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate  or  Destiny, 

The  Fate  of  the  Stoics,  as  explained  by  Cicero^  was  of  this  na- 
ture. These  Philosophers  supposed  a  series,  and  it  would  seem 
an  eternal  one,  in  which  each  link  of  the  vast  chain  was  the  effect 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  cause  of  the  succeeding,  one :  every  link 
being  alternately  a  cause  and  effect.  These  causes,  so  far  as  I 
understand  the  subject,  (for  it  is  not  very  clear,  that  we  understand 
precisely  what  was  the  Stoical  doctrine,  nor  that  the  Stoics  under- 
stood, or  united  in,  it  themselves)  were  not  considered  by  them  as 
either  intelligent,  or  voluntary ;  but  as  merely  coerced  by  those 
which  preceded,  and  as  coercing  those  which  followed.  In  other 
words,  the  doctrine  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Atheists 
concerning  an  eternal  series,  which  was  exploded  in  a  former  Dis- 
course.* To  the  irresistible  efficacy  of  this  series  of  causes,  the 
Gods,  acknowledged  by  the  Stoics,  were  absolutely  subjected; 
and  Jupiter  himself,  their  supreme  Ruler,  was  utterly  unable  lo  re- 
sist, divert,  or  at  all  change,  the  order  of  things,  brought  to  pass 
by  the  compulsion  of  diis  Fate,  or  Destiny. 

He,  who  can  find  any  resemblance  between  this  doctrine^  and 
that  on  which  the  present  discourse  is  founded,  must  find  it  by  tlie 
aid  of  an  ingenuity,  to  which  I  can  make  no  claim.  I  freely  own, 
that  I  cannot  perceive  any  similarity  between  an  unintelligent  and 
involuntary  series  of  causes,  compelling  by  natural  necessity,  or 
coercion,  the  existence  of  their  consequent  effects,  and  controlling 
by  inevitable  necessity  the  actions  of  both  Gods  and  Men ;  and 
me  fipee,  wise,  and  voluntary,  agency  of  the  infinitely  intelligent 
and  benevolent  Mind,  originally  planning,  and  steadily  executjnc, 
a  system  of  infinite  good,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  bound- 
less wisdom,  and  perfect  pleasure.  1  cannot  perceive  a  similarity, 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  discern  in  what  the  professed  difficulty 
lies ;  or  what  the  real  objection  is,  which  1  am  retiuired  to  answer. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  waiting  until  I  shall  find  the 
objection  so  stated,  as  either  to  induce  me  to  acknowledge  its 
force,  or  enable  me  to  attempt  a  refutation. 

2dly.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  the  Auihor 
of  sin. 

To  the  phrase,  Author  of  sin,  very  different  meanings  are  an- 
nexed by  different  persons.  In  order  to  meet  this  objection,  there- 
fore, with  any  hope  of  success,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  phraseology.  Some 
persons  understand  by  it  the  immediate  and  efficient  Cause  of  sinful 
volitions :  others,  not  only  mean  the  efficient^  but  the  guilty.  Cause  of 
such  volitions :  others,  still,  such  a  Cause,  as  in  any  manner,  how- 
ever  remote,,  lays  a  foundation  for  the  existence  of  sin :  and  others,  ^i 
Cause,  supposed  to  be  intelligent,  which^  when  possessed  of  sufficient 

*  8ce  SermoD  II. 
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power  to  prevent  the  existence  of  sin,  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it. 
When  it  is  said,  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  the  Author  of 
sin  ;  I  shall,  for  the  present,  consider  the  phrase,  cts  used  in  one,  or 
both,  of  the  two  first  of  these  senses;  and  regard  the  objector  as 
intending,  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  God  is  either  the  gmlty, 
or  guiltless,  immediate,  and  efficient,  cause  of  sinful  volitions  in  his 
creatures :  In  other  words,  that  he  constrains,  or  compels  them  to 
sin.  That  the  doctrine,  which  1  have  defended,  involves  this  con- 
sequence, I  cannot  perceive,  nor  admit. 

To  support  the  objection,  it  must  be  shown,  that  God  cannot 
will,  and  accomplish,  the  existence  of  voluntary  agents,  who,  act- 
ing freely,  shall  nevertheless  act  in  exact  accordance  with  what  is, 
upon  the  whole,  his  pleasure ;  and  who,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  severally  placed,  and  with  the  attributes  which 
they  severally  possess,  will,  with  perfect  freedom,  contribute,  each 
his  proper  part  and  efficiency,  towards  the  promotion  of  the  infinite 
good,  originally  proposed  as  the  end  of  the  divine  system.  But 
this,  I  apprehend,  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  shown.  It 
must  be  proved,  that  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  possible  free  agents, 
}>rescnt  to  the  view  of  the  divine  Mind,  there  were  none,  possessed 
of  such  attributes,  and  capable  of  being  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, as,  while  they  acted  with  perfect  freedom,  would  also  per- 
fectly accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  divine  pleasure.  No  man 
will,  I  presume,  attempt  to  prove  this  position.  If  it  be  granted, 
that  such  agents  were  possible,  and  that  tlie  Infinite  Mind  discerned 
their  nature  and  character ;  it  must,  in  order  to  support  tlie  objec- 
tion, be  proved,  that  God,  having  these  agents  in  full  view,  chose 
not  to  select  them,  and  bring  them  into  existence.  But  this,  I  pre- 
sume, will  not  be  admitted  by  the  objector  himself.  Till  this  can 
be  done,  however,  the  objection  cannot  be  maintained. 

That  Sin  is  in  the  world,  and  that  the  world,  with  all  which  it 
contains,  is  under  the  government  of  God,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  the  objector  himself;  unless,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  denies  the  divine  government  absolutely,  or,  on  the  other, 
the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Sin  has,  therefore, 
entered  the  world  in  some  manner  or  other,  while  it  was  under  the 
divine  ,2:overnment.  There  are  three  ways,  in  which  men  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  difficulty,  involved  in  this  fact.  Some  per- 
sons assert,  that  by  his  direct  efficiency,  God  caused;  others,  that  hf 
prrmitted  ;  and  others  still,  that  he  could  not  prevent  its  existence. 

That  God  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  cannot  be 
maintainer).  He  has  prevented  it  in  the  angels,  xpJio  kept  their  first 
fstate.  He  prevented  it  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  who  in  his  human 
nature  knew  no  sin.  He  has  promised,  that  he  will  prevent  it,  and 
he  will  therefore  certainly  prevent  it,  in  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  in  the  heavens.  Snould  it  be  said,  that  these  beings,  by 
their  own  voluntary  agency,  and  without  any  interference  or  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  God,  continue  in  a  state  of  holiness ;  I  an- 
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swer,  that  this  supposition  atVects  not  the  ]X)int  at  all;  for  God 
plainly  could  have  created  every  moral  agent  with  exactly  the 
saime  attributes,  and  placed  them  in  exactly  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, with  those  several  virtuous  beings,  who  persist  in  holiness. 
Whatever  we  suppose  to  be  the  means,  by  which  thcv  are  pre- 
served from  sin ;  tnose  ver}'  means  he  certainly  could  have  used, 
to  preserve  in  the  same  effectual  manner  all  others. 

Beyond  this,  he  has  not  only  continued  holiness  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  creatures ;  but  has  restored  it  to  vast  multitudes,  who 
had  fiaiUen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  guilt  and  pollution.  This  &ct 
is  a  proof,  that  he  could  have  continued  it  in  the  minds  of  these 
creatures,  if  he  had  judged  this  conduct  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  wise 
and  good  for  him  to  pursue. 

That  God  hy  an  immediate  agency  of  his  own,  creates  the  sinful 
volitions  of  mankind^  is  a  doctrine,  not  warranted,  in  my  view, 
either  by  Reason,  or  Revelation.  There  are,  I  know,  many  re- 
spectable men  in  modern  times,  and  particularly  in  our  own  coun- 
try, as  there  have  been  at  other  times,  and  in  other  countiies. 
who  have  thought  this  the  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  satisfaction 
concerning  this  abstruse  subject.  I  cannot,  as  some  persons  have 
thought  it  proper  to  do,  atuibutc  to  these  men  evil  designs.  In 
many  instances,  at  least,  they  appear  to  give  as  unquestionable 
proofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  are  given  by  any  others ;  and  to  de- 
vote their  labours  as  cheerfully,  and  faithfully,  to  the  promotion  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  in  the  world.  Still,  1  cannot  accord  with 
this  doctrine  ;  nor  hesitate  to  believe,  that  they  have  in  several  in- 
stances darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  There  is  a 
bound,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  beyond  which  the  mind  cannot 
pass ;  and  it  is  as  easily  found  in  investigating  this  subject,  as  in 
any  course  of  human  inquiry.  The  metaphysical  nature  of  Moral 
Agency,  both  in  God  and  his  creatures,  is  a  subject,  perhaps  as 
tenuous,  as  difficult  to  be  fastened  upon,  and  as  easily  evanescent 
from  the  mind,  as  any,  which  we  attempt  to  examine.  This,  I 
think,  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  attemjit 
thoroughly  to  explain  it,  has  given  extensive  satisfaction,  even  to 
philosophical  men,  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  Theology  of  a  part  of  this  country  appears  to  me  to  be 
verging,  insensibly,  perhaps,  to  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned, 
but  with  no  very  gradual  step,  towards  a  Pantheism^  differing,  ma- 
terially, in  one  particular  only,  from  that  of  Spinosa.  He  held, 
that  the  Universe^  which  he  supposed  to  be  matter^  and  which  he  divi- 
ded into  cogitative  or  intelligent^  and  incogitaiive^  was  God ;  and 
that  the  several  parts  of  it  were  no  other  than  separate  parts  of  the 
same  great  and  Universal  Being.  Thus  he  excluded  the  existence 
of  all  creatures ;  and  of  any  work  of  creation,  as  well  as  all  that, 
which  is  usually  meant  by  the  providence  and  government  of  die 
Cseator.  The  Theology,  to  which  I  have  referred,  teaches,  that 
€hd  is  immaterial,  intelligent  and  infinite  ;  but  denies,  with  Spinosa^ 
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the  existence  of  finite^  intelligeni  beings^  as  welt  as  of  those^  which 
we  call  bodies  ;  declaring^  that  what  men  usually  call  mindsj  or  spi' 
rits^  are  no  other  than  continued  chains,  or  successions,  of  ideas  and 
exercises,  created  immediately,  and  successively,  by  the  Infinite 
Mind.  The  same  reason  is  alleged  by  this  system  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  finite  aeents  from  existence,  which  was  alleged  by  ^rinosa 
for  excluding  the  existence  of  such  agents,  as  well  as  an  Infinite, 
Immaterial  One,  from  his  system ;  viz.  that  mankind  cannot  con- 
ceive of  such  things,  nor  comprehend  their  nature :  a  reason,  which, 
if  admitted,  will  indeed  exclude  firom  our  belief,  and  reception,  al- 
most every  doctrine.  Particularly,  on  this  ground  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Agent. 
'  As  I  propose  to  consider  the  principal  subject  of  these  remariu 
in  a  discourse,  devoted  to  it,  it  will  be  improper  to  anticipate,  here, 
the  things  which  I  design  to  include  in  that  discourse.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  observe,  that  the  Scriptures 
directly  inform  us,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  holiness,  and  this  in 
many  lorms,  and  with  great  emphasis ;  that  they  no  where  assert, 
that  he  is  the  Author  of  sin,  in  the  sense  now  under  consideration; 
and  that  they  every  where  attribute  blame  to  man,  as  the  guilty, 
and,  in  my  view,  the  efficient,  cause,  of  his  own  sins.  A  plain 
man,  reading  the  Scriptures,  never,  1  presume,  derived  (com  them 
the  doctrine,  that  God  creates  the  sins  of  men*  Nor  can  he,  with- 
out great  pains-taking,  and  previous  perplexity,  be  induced  to  ad- 
mit It  as  a  part  of  his  creed.  And  let  it  oe  remembered,  as  a  very 
just  and  very  important  remaric  of  Doddridge,  that  the  plain  sense 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  which  naturally  strikes  the  minds  of  plain 
men  as  the  real  meaning,  is  almost  of  course  the  true  sense. 

The  existence  of  finite  agents  is  at  least  as  conceivable,  and  ad- 
missible, as  that  of  an  inmiite  Agent ;  and  certainly  involves  no 
greater  difficulties.  Accordingly,  this  has  been  the  universal  doc- 
trine of  the  human  mind,  as  weU  as  the  only  obvious  exhibition  of 
the  Scriptures,  concerning  this  subject.  The  common  objection 
concerning  this  doctrine,  is  certainly  trifling  and  groundless ;  viz. 
that  it  makes  creatures  independent  of  their  Creator.  Can  ^  be  in- 
dependent, whose  existence,  attributes,  and  consequently  actions, 
depend  absolutely  on  the  will  of  another ;  and  who  can  be,  and  do, 
nothing,  but  what  that  other  is  pleased  to  permit  ? 

Satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  on  which,  however,  I  mean 
to  dwell  more  particularly  hereafter,  I  adopt  without  hesitation  the 
second  of  these  methods  of  explaining  the  introduction  of  Sin  int# 
the  world ;  and  unite  with  those,  who  assert,  that  God  permitted  the 
existence  of  Sin  ;  or  in  the  Scriptural  language,  that  he  has  in  times 
past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  It  has  not  ever 
oeen  proved,  that  these  ways  are  not  their  own,  in  the  most  abso- 
lute sense ;  nor  in  the  strictest  metaphysical  language,  that  God 
has  not  sufiered  all  nations  to  walk  in  them ;  nor  iSaX  mis,  connect- 
ed widi  such  a  superintendence  and  control,  as  invariably  directs 
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their  conduct  to  ultimate  good,  and  prevents  it  fi*om  tenninating  in 
ultimate  evil,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  so 
far  as  sin  is  concerned.  That  this  scheme  docs  not  in  any  degree 
exhibit  God  as  the  Author  of  Sin,  in  either  of  the  two  first  senses, 
must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  every  man,  who  believes  in  the 
perfections  and  government  of  God.  That  he  has  permitted  Sin, 
and  has  not  prevented  its  existence,  are  facts  so  evident,  that  they 
cannot  become  the  subject  of  serious  debate.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  but  observe,  tliat  those,  who,  when  they  speak  of  God  as 
the  Author  of  Sin,  mean  to  indicate  these  iacts  as  the  import  of  this 
phrase,  use  language  in  an  unwarrantable,  and,  in  my  view,  dan- 
gerous and  mischievous  manner. 

3dly.  It  is  objected^  that  this  doctrine  destroys  the  Free  Agency  of 
rational  creatures* 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  many  of  the  observations,  made 
nnder  the  last  head,  materially  affect  this  also.  Indeed  these  two 
objections  are  so  connected  in  their  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  one  of  them,  to  any  extent,  without  anticipating,  in  some 
degree,  the  consideration  of  the  other.  To  the  observations,  which 
I  have  already  made,  I  shall,  however,  add  several  others,  pecu- 
liarly referring  to  this  objection. 

liiere  are  but  two  ways^  in  which  the  agency  of  God  can  be  sup- 
posed by  the  objectors  to  lessen,  or  destroy,  the  free  agency  of  his 
creatures.  One  is  by  compelling^  or  constraining^  their  actions :  the 
0ther^  by  rendering  the  existence  of  their  actions  certain^  before  they 
take  place.  That  God  compels,  or  constrains,  the  actions  of  his 
creatures ;  of  men  for  example ;  certainly  cannot  be  shown,  nor 
even  pretended ;  unless  the  compulsion  exists  in  his  decrees.  Nor 
can  it  be  shown  to  exist  in  his  decrees,  unless  it  is  involved  in  the 
nature  of  his  decrees,  as  such  ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  the  doc- 
trine of  this  discourse  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  free  agency 
in  creatures.  This,  I  presume,  is  the  real  opinion  of  those,  who 
bring  the  objection,  now  under  consideration.  They  regard  the 
supposition,  that  God  has  planned  a  certain  system  of  things  accord" 
ing  to  his  own  pleasure^  and  that  he  has  made^  and  jplaced^  men  in 
such  a  manner^  as  that  thev  will  certainly  do  those  things,  and  those 
only^  which  will  accord  with  that  pleasure,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine,  that  they  are  free  agents. 

To  this  objection,  to  which  I  have  intended  to  give  its  true  im- 

rort,  and  full  force,  it  is  commonly  answered,  that  the  doctrine,  which 
have  attempted  to  support^  is  capable  of  being  clearly  proved,  both 
from  Reason  and  Revelation  ;  and  that  men  are  intuitively  conscious 
of  their  own  free  agency,  being  irresistibly  sensible,  that  they  act 
spontaneously,  and  without  any  coercion^  or  constraint.  Both  doc* 
tfines  beings  therefore,  true,  and  certain,  it  is  justly  alleged,  that  they 
ate  of  course  consistent  vfith  each  other. 

It  would  seem,  that  this  answer  might  as  well  satisfy  the  mind  in 
the  ]Mresent  case,  as  in  numerous  others,  in  which  we  perceive  pni* 
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positions  to  be  true,  but  are  unable  to  discern  the  nature  of  their 
mutual  connexion.  But,  as  the  objection  is  still  insisted  on,  and 
seems  to  have  no  small  weight  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  it 
will  not  be  improper  for  me  to  offer  some  further  considerations  on 
the  subject. 

All  those,  who  make  the  objection,  agi-ee  as  well  as  others,  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  finite  agent^  possessed  of  certain  svpposahle  attri- 
butes, and  placed  in  certain  supposable  circianstances,  to  be  free  iii 
the  absolute  sense.  I  shall  take  this  for  granted  ;  because,  other- 
wise, the  objection  itself,  and  the  debate  founded  on  it,  can  have 
neither  place,  nor  meaning.  We  will  suppose,  then,  svch  an  agent 
to  exist ;  and  to  act,  while  he  lived,  in  a  manner  perfectly  free  : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  no  being  knew  at  all,  in  what  manner  he 
would  act  in  any  case  whatever,  until  his  actions  had  existed.  In  this 
case,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  possess  all  possible 
advantages  for  acting  with  perfect  freedom.  Lest  I  should  not  be 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  particular,  I  will  suppose  his  actions  to  be  all 
absolutely  contingent ;  because  some  Philosophers  suppose  contin- 
gency to  be  an  indispensable  and  inseparable  attribute  of  a  free 
action.  We  will,  now,  in  the  second  place,  suppose  this  agent, 
roithout  any  change  in  his  powers,  or  his  circumstances,  in  any  other 
respect,  to  have  all  his  actions,  which,  according  to  the  former  sup- 
position  are  the  freest  possible,  foreknown  by  God,  or  some  other  be- 
ing. I  ask,  whether  they  would  be  at  all  the  less  fr^e,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  thus  foreknown  ?  The  powers,  the  circumstances^ 
and  the  actions,  of  this  agent,  remain  exactly  the  same  as  before : 
the  agent  himself  (for  that  is  included  in  the  supposition)  being  per- 
fectly ignorant,  that  his  actions  are  thus  foi^eknown.  Can  it  be  per- 
ceived, that  this  foreknowledge  affects  the  nature  of  the  actions  in 
any  manner,  or  the  freedom  of  the  agent  ?  To  me  it  is  clear,  that 
it  cannot;  because,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  foreknowledge  has 
not  the  remotest  influence  on  the  agent,  nor  on  his  actions :  both 
he  and  they  continuing  to  be  exactly  the  same,  in  every  respect 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  possible  influence  of  this  fore- 
knowledge is  confined  to  the  bosom  of  him,  by  whom  it  is  pos- 
sessed. * 

But  if  this  agent  would  thus  continue  free,  and  his  actions  would 
still  be  perfectly  free,  notwithstanding  they  were  foreknown ;  then 
it  is  clear,  that  a  preceding  certainty,  that  the  actions  of  a  voluntary 
agent  will  exist,  does  not  at  all,  of  itself,  lessen,  or  affect,  their  free- 
dam.  Foreknowledge  renders  the  future  existence  of  that,  which 
is  foreknown,  certain  :  therefore  the  actions  of  the  agent  supposed 
are  all  rendered  certain,  and  will  of  course  exist :  yot  it  is,  I  think, 
unquestionably  clear  from  this  statement,  that  ihSiv  freedom  will 
not  be  affected.  Lest  I  should  be  thought  guilty  of  an  absurdit\ 
in  supposing  events  absolutely  contingent  to  be  capable  of  being 
foreknown  ;  1  shall  justify  myself  by  observing,  that  Dr.  Gregory 
has  asserted,  that  the  voluntary  actions  of  mankind  are  foreknown 
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n<f  mrrr  c'j..!'ti^^nt  i*  - ;  aiul  is  declared  by  a  writer  of  respectability 
to  have  moriicd  i!ie  thanks  of  the  learned  world  for  this  discovery. 
For  mysrlt".  I  confess,  that  1  not  only  discern  no  indispensable  con- 
ncxiofi  l>ci\vccn  contingency  and  freedom  of  action;  but  no  con- 
nexion ut  all :  nor  any  possibility,  that  human  actions,  or  any  thing 
else,  should  be  contingent.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  admission  of 
casual,  or  contingent,  existence,  must,  if  we  would  make  our  prin- 
ciples consistent,  be  by  consequence  the  admission  of  it  in  all  cases 
whatever. 

Again ;  we  will  suppose,  that  the  actions  of  the  agent  already  sft» 
rified^  ichich  are  thus  foreknown  6y  God^  are  perceived  6y  him,  alsOj 
to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasw:e.  Will  this  circumstance  af- 
fect the  freedom  of  agency  ?.  Surely  it  will  not  be  asserted,  nor 
believed,  that  actions,  in  oroer  to  be  free,  must  contravene  the  plea- 
sure of  God.  As  I  presume  this  proposition  was  never  advanced 
by  any  man;  and  as  it  is  an  obvious  absurdity  in  itself;  1  shall 
lake  the  liberty  to  consider  it  as  being  an  absurdity.  It  is  Uierefore 
clear,  that  the  actions  of  a  xolimtary  agent  may  be  certainly  fore- 
knoTcn  by  God  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure,  and  yet  be  at* 
tended  ztith  the  highest  possible  freedom. 

That  God  knows  all  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  involves  not 
a  contradiction ;  and  that  the  foreknowledge  of  human  actions  does 
not  involve  a  contradiction ;  I  here  consider  as  undisputed. 

I  have,  I  flatter  myself,  made  it  sufSciently  evident,  that  God's 
foreknowledge  of  voluntary  actions  does  in  no  respect  lessen,  or 
affect,  their  freedom ;  although  it  renders  their  future  existence  ab- 
solutely certain.  But  it  will  be  said,  by  some  persons  at  least, 
that  the  difficulty  does  not  Ue  here ;  but  in  the  fact,  that  God  has 
rcilled  the  existence  of  human  agents,  and  their  actions^  and  that  it 
is  his  formation  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  accomplish  certaiti 
purposes  of  his  own,  which  prevents,  or  destroys,  the  freedom  in  ques- 
tion. 

To  remove  the  difficulty,  presented  by  this  observation,  I  will 
suppose  once  more  a  voluntary  agent  either  self  existent,  or  exists 
ing  casually,  possessing  powers  of  understanding,  similar  in  their 
extent  to  those  of  angels,  or  of  men  ^  and  at  the  same  time  free  in  the 
highest  sense,  annexed  to  that  term.  Let  him  be  also  supposed  to 
be  known,  and  comprehended,  by  God  in  the  same  perfect  manner, 
in  which  any  angel,  or  man,  is  known  by  him  ;  so  that  God  can 
foresee  with  an  omniscient  survey,  and  absolute  certainty,  all  his 
future  actions.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  God 
exercises  over  him  no  government,  or  influence,  whatever.  This 
being  will  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged  to  be  free,  even  by  those, 
who  make  this  objection;  because  he  was  neither  brought mto ex- 
istence by  the  will  of  God ;  nor  is  controlled,  nor  influenced,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  by  any  will,  beside  his  o^vn.  Let  me  further 
suppose,  what,  as  it  must  be  granted,  cannot  lessen,  nor  aflfect,  his 
freedom ;  that  all  his  actions,  thus  foreseen,  are  agreeable  to  the 
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divine  pleasure.  Now  let  me  ask,  whether  the  divliie  omniscience 
could  not  contrive,  and  the  divine  power  create,  a  being  exactly 
resembling  this,  which  I  have  here  supposed,  in  every  resjxct : 
except  that  he  was  not  self-existent,  nor  casually  existent ;  and  so 
perfect  a  copy,  that  he  would  differ  from  this  supposed  being  nu- 
merically only ;  would  possess  the  same  attributes ;  be  in  the  same 
circumstances  ;  and  perform,  both  in  substance  and  mode,  exactly 
the  same  actions.  Were  this  supposed  being,  for  example,  to  bt; 
placed  by  God  in  his  kingdom,  in  certain  cii*cumstances,  and  act- 
ing a  certain  part,  in  the  system,  which  was  exactly  agi'ceable  to 
the  divine  pleasure ;  would  not  the  created  being  who  was  his 
perfect  counterpart,  if  substituted  in  his  place,  perform  precisely 
the  same  actions,  with  the  same  faculties,  and  the  same  freedom  ! 
The  only  difference  between  them  would  be,  that  he,  who  was  ca- 
sually existent,  would  perform  these  actions  in  consequence  of 
possessing  such  and  such  attributes,  without  having  been  created 
for  this  purpose ;  while  the  other  would  perform  them,  in  conse- 
f^uence  of  having  been  thus  created  with  tne  verj'  same  attributes. 
In  their  ori^m,  I  grant,  these  beings  differ:  in  their  nature^  charac- 
ter, and  attributes^  they  are  precisely  the  same.  But  their  origin, 
it  is  plain,  cannot,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner,  affect  their  at- 
tributes, or  their  actions.  These,  by  the  supposition,  are  exactly 
alike.  If,  therefore,  the  former  of  these  beings  is  free ;  the  latter 
is  equally  free.  If  the  actions  of  the  latter  are  foreknown  by  God : 
equally  so  are  ihose  of  the  former ;  and  they  both  alike  fulfil  hi> 
pleasure. 

With  these  things  in  view,  it  must,  I  think,  be  evident,  thai  God 
can  create  a  free  agent,  whose  actions  shall  be  all  foreknown  by  )iiui, 
and  shall  exactly  accomplish  what  is,  upon  the  whole,  his  pleasure. 

If  these  things  are  just,  and  true  ;  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse- 
does  not  destroy,  lessen,  nor  affect  in  any  manner,  the  free  agency 
of  rational  creatures  ;  unless  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  am  well  assured 
it  never  can  be,  that  God  has  not  created  agents,  whose  attributes 
are  agreeable  to  this  representation.  There  was  not,  indeed,  pre- 
sent to  his  eye  a  self-existent,  nor  a  casually  existent,  agent,  such 
as  I  have  supposed ;  but  there  were  present  to  the  view  of  bis  om- 
niscience all  the  attributes  and  circumstances,  which  can  enter  into 
the  existence  and  character  of  such  an  agent.  If,  then,  he  did  not 
create  beings  of  such  a  character ;  it  was  solely  because  he  did 
not  choose  to  create  them. 

4thly.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  discourages  all  the  Efforts 
of  mankind  towards  reformation. 

That  this  doctrine  has  often  been  used  to  discourage  such  efforts, 
I  readily  acknowledge.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  tenor  of 
books,  and  of  conversation ;  nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  per- 
sons to  make  it  the  source  of  discouragement  to  themselves ;  and 
to  enteiteun  gloomy  and  distressing  apprehensions  concerning  their 
own  final  eonditioD)  when  refemain  tteir  niidi  to  the  decrees  of 
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God.  Still  I  canii(»t  mc.  thiit  this  conduct  is  wi^c,  rational,  or  dc- 
t'cnsiblc;  nor  that  the  doctrine  includes  in  itself  any  discourage- 
ment, which  will  not,  with  as  good  reason,  flow  from  that,  which  is 
opposed  to  it.  It  cannot  result  from  the  consideration,  that  the 
pleasure  of  God  controls  this  subject^  rather  than  mir  own  pleasure. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  is  more  wisely  ana  benevo- 
lently formed  than  our  own ;  more  disposed  to  promote  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  more  able  to  contrive  the  best  means,  by  which  it  may 
be  accomplished.  This  we  never  could  have  done  ourselves ;  nor, 
if  we  were  able,  should  we  be  willing :  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
fact,  that,  after  the  wonderful  and  difficult  things,  which  have  been 
done  to  provide  salvation  for  us,  and  while  it  is  proffered  to  us 
freely  on  the  easiest  of  all  terms,  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  it. 
How  much  less  willing  should  we  have  been  to  go  through  the  la- 
bour and  sufferings,  could  we  have  gone  through  them,  wnich  were 
necessary  to  procure  it  for  ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  please  to  be  saved,  we  shall  now  be 
saved.  This  is  one  great  part  of  the  divine  pleasure.  There  is 
nothing,  which  prevents  us  from  being  saved,  but  our  own  inclina- 
tion ;  and  this  would  as  effectually  prevent  us  in  any  supposable 
circumstances.  Nor  could  we  in  any  circumstances  possess  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice,  or  action,  with  respect  to  this  or  any 
other  subject,  than  we  now  possess.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  influence  from  God,  which  at  all  hinders  us  from  choos- 
ing salvation  with  all  that  freedom  of  action,  whijh  moral  beings 
ran  possess.  It  will  be  observed,  I  speak  not  here  of  persons,  for 
their  incorrigible  obstinacy,  punished  with  judicial  blindness,  and 
hardness  of  heart ;  though  it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether^  even  in 
this  case,  God  does  any  thing  more,  than  leave  them  to  themselves. 
The  language  of  God  to  every  sinner  is,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord^ 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner ;  but  would  rather,  that 
he  would  return,  and  live*  His  invitations  to  sinners  are,  Hoi 
every  one  that  thirsteth ;  come  ye  to  the  waters  ;  and  he  that  hath 
no  money :  yea,  come,  buy  zoine  and  milk  without  money  and  with- 
out price  :  and,  IVhosoever  will,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  water  of 
life  freely.  This  language  is  perfectly  sincere,  and  exactly  de- 
sciiptive  of  the  disposition  of  God. 

This  du^  courage  me  nt  cannot  arise  from  the  certainty  of  the  event, 
as  established  by  this  doctrine.  The  event  is  equally  certain,  if  the 
doctrine  is  given  up.  It  is  equally  certain  in  fact,  with  what  Mr. 
Locke  calls  Certainty  of  truth,  in  dibtinction  from  Certainty  of 
knowledge,  concerning  any  man,  that  he  either  will,  or  will  not,  be 
saved,  whether  it  be  foreknown  or  not.  One  of  these  assertions, 
either  that  he  will,  or  that  he  will  not,  be  saved,  is  now  certainly 
true.  JVhich  of  them  is  true,  I  grant,  does  not  appear;  and  will 
not,  until  time  shall  disclose  it.  Still,  one  of  the  events  will  take 
J,  whether  decreed,  or  foreknown,  or  not.  God  will  then 
punish  the  wicked ;  and  will  punish  them  for  exactly 
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the  same  reasons,  on  either  supposition ;  viz.  for  their  impenitence, 
unbehef,  and  disobedience.  A  person  may,  therefore,  with  exact- 
ly the  same  propriety,  whether  he  admits  the  decrees  of  God,  or 
not ;  or  whether  God  has,  or  has  not,  formed  any  decrees ;  say,  If 
I  shall  he  savedy  I  shall  be  saved^  whether  I  try  to  obtain  salvation  or 
not :  andy  however  earnestly  I  may  try^  if  1  am  to  perish^  I  shall 
perish.  The  certainty,  in  either  case,  is  the  same,  and  equally  ab- 
solute.  Even  the  foreknowledge  of  God  will  not  alter  this  fact  at 
all ;  for  though  it  affects  him,  it  affects  not  the  certainty  of  the 
event.  All  that  can  be  truly  said  is,  that  an  event,  which  would 
otherwise  take  place,  is  now  foreseen  by  him.  To  us  in  both 
cases,  also,  it  is  equally  unknown.  The  causes,'  which  will  bring 
it  to  pass,  will  in  both  cases  be  exactly  the  same.  The  language, 
in  both  cases,  therefore,  may  be  adopted  with  exactly  the  same 
propriety.  But  the  truth  is,  the  language  cannot  be  proper  in  either 
case.  In  my  apprehension,  it  is  never  true,  that  the  attempts 
of  the  man  concerned,  towards  the  attainment  of  salvation,  make 
no  difference  as  to  the  event.  On  the  contrary  it  is  clear,  that  oi 
those,  who  are  saved,  few,  very  few,  indeed,  can  be  found,  who 
have  not  made  such  attempts ;  nor  is  there  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  those,  who  make  them  with  persevering  ear- 
nestness and  zeal,  ultimately  fail. 

I  know  no  reason,  why  the  same  language  should  not  be  used, 
with  the  same  propriety  and  force,  concerning  our  secular,  as  con- 
cerning our  spiritual,  business.     But  the  farmer,  who  should  loiter 
at  home,  and  say,  "  If  I  am  to  have  a  crop  the  present  year,  1  shall 
have  one ;  and,  if  I  am  not  to  have  a  crop,  1  shall  not  have  one, 
whether  I  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  or  lie  down  in  my  bed :" 
the  student,  who  should  spend  his  time  in  dress,  sports,  and  gaming, 
and  say,  "  If  I  am  to  be  a  scholar,  or  to  get  my  lesson,  I  shall  ac- 
complish it ;  and,  if  I  am  not,  it  will  never  be  accomplished,  whe- 
ther I  study  diligently,  or  lose  my  time  in  idleness :"  would  be 
pronounced,  and  justly,  a  fool  or  a  madman.     But  the  decree  of 
God  extends  to  each  of  these  subjects  as  absolutely,  as  to  our  sal- 
vation.     Men  are  as  really  chosen  to  be  farmers,  and  scholars,  as 
Christians :  and  learning  and  harvests  are  as  truly  appointed,  as 
holiness :  although  from  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  amazing  moment  of  the  latter,  we  are  apt  to  apply 
the  doctrine  to  one  oi  the  cases,  and  not  to  the  other. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  established  by  his  pleasure,  is  a  king- 
dom of  means,  regularly  connected  with  their  ends.  I  do  not  per- 
ceive, that  this  is  less  true,  when  applied  to  spiritual,  than  to  natu- 
ral, things.  The  real  discouragement,  which  men  generally  labour 
under  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  is  their  indisposition 
to  make  any  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  In  truth,  this 
indisposition  itself  suggests  the  discouragement,  which  I  have  ob- 
viated, and  then  admits  it.  To  a  dispassionate,  unbiassed  mind, 
it  would  never  gain  admission.  By  sober  Reason  it  was  never  de- 
vised, and  can  never  be  supported. 


SERMON  XVI. 

THE    SOVEREIGNTY    OP    GOD. 


JsRKMiAH  X.  23 — 0  Lordf  I  knowy  thai  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  hinutlf;  it  is  not 

in  many  that  walketh,  to  direct  his  steps. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  the  prophet,  after  uttering  a  va- 
riety of  sublime  declarations  concerning  the  perfections  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  the  follies  and  sins  of  men,  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  life  as  a  Way.  In  this  Way,  all  men  are  considerea  as 
travelling.  We  commence  the  journey  at  our  birth;  pass  on 
through  the  several  stages  of  childhood,  yoyth,  manhood,  and 
old  age,  and  finish  it  when  we  enter  eternity.  The  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  fare,  are  greatly  varied  among  the  various  travel- 
lers. Some  find  their  entertainment  plentiful,  and  agreeable;  and 
some,  even  luxurious  and  splendid.  Others  are  slenderly  provided 
with  food,  raiment,  and  lodging ;  are  almost  mere  sufierers ;  and 
literally,  liave  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 

In  the  mean  time,  sorrow  and  disease,  dangers  and  accidents, 
like  a  band  of  marauders,  lie  in  wait  for  the  travellers ;  and  harass^ 
and  destroy,  a  great  proportion  of  their  number.  Of  the  vast 
multitude,  who  continually  walk  in  the  path  of  life,  almost  all 
disappear  long  before  they  reach  the  goal,  at  which  it  terminates. 
A  very  few  arrive  at  the  end.  Of  these,  every  one,  dragging 
heavily  his  weary  feet  over  the  last  division  of  the  road,  teaches 
us,  that  this  part  of  his  progress  is  only  labour  and  sorrow. 

A  remarkable  fact,  universally  attendant  on  our  journey,  is 
recited  in  the  text.  0  Lord,  says  the  deeply  humbled  propheL 
I  know  J  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man,  that 
walkethj  to  direct  his  steps.  The  enterprise  is  not  contrived  bv 
ourselves.  We  are  placed  in  it,  and  necessitated  to  accomplish 
it,  by  a  superior,  and  irresistible,  hand.  It  cannot  but  seem 
strange,  that  in  such  a  jovimey  we  should  originally  be  prevented 
from  the  ability  to  direct  ourselves  ;  and  that,  while  we  are  com- 
pelled to  the  undertaking,  we  should  be  furnished  for  it  in  a  man- 
ner so  imperfect.  Yet  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact.  Nor  is 
the  explanation  so  difficult,  or  so  unsatisfactory,  as  we  arc  prone 
to  beheve.  God  originally  intended,  that  all  his  creatures  stioulJ 
be  dependent  on  him  for  aid,  guidance,  and  protection.  Nor  can 
it.be  rationally  supposed,  that  such  a  dependence  on  his  perfec- 
tions, and  providence,  is  either  unreasonable  or  undesirable.  The 
Sovereignty  of  God,  which  is  so  clearly,  and  strongly,  visible  in 
this  interesting  subject,  has  ever  been  questioned,  and  very  often 
by  mankind.     To  establish  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of 
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my  audience,  is  the  peculiar  design  of  the  present  discourse.  In 
a  sennon,  lately  delivered  in  this  place  on  the  decrees  of  God,  I 
explained  what  I  intend  by  the  divine  Sovereignty.  It  was  then 
observed,  that  the  conduct  of  God  is  sovereign^  in  this  sense  ;  that 
he  does  according  to  his  wi7/,  independently  and  irresistibly^  without 
giving  an  account  of  any  of  his  matters  any  farther  than  he  pleases  ; 
but  that  he  wills  nothing  without  the  best  reason^  whether  that  reason 
be  disclosed  to  his  creatures^  or  not ;  that  real  glory  to  himself  and 
real  good  to  his  creation^  not  otherwise  attainable,  are  universally 
the  object  J  to  widch  his  pleasure  is  directed,  whether  it  respects  the 
existence,  and  motions,  of  an  insect,  or  the  salvation  of  a  man.  It 
was  remarked,  also,  at  that  time,  that,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  God  never  acts  arbitrarily  ;  and  that  to  say,  he  wills  a 
thing  because  he  wills  it,  is  to  speak  without  meaning.  All  his 
pleasure,  all  his  determinations,  are  perfectly  wise  and  good ; 
founded  on  the  best  of  all  reasons,  and  directed  to  the  best  of  all 
purposes.  Were  he  to  act  in  any  other  manner,  his  providence 
would  be  less  wise,  and  less  desimble. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  this  doctrine  is  deeply  interesting 
to  man.  On  this  life  is  suspended  that,  which  is  to  come.  Con- 
sequences, eternal  and  incomprehensible,  will  flow  from  those 
doctrines,  which  we  adopt  in  the  present  world.  All  our  conduct 
will  then  be  examined;  and  will  either  be  approved,  or  con- 
demned. If  we  have  chosen  the  strait,  and  narrow  way,  prescribed 
to  us,  the  termination  will  be  happy.  If  we  have  preferred  the 
broad  and  crooked  road,  it  will  be  deplorable. 

Few  of  this  audience  will  probably  deny  the  truth  of  a  direct 
Scriptm^l  declaration.  With  as  little  reason  can  it  be  denied,  that 
most  of  them  apparently  hve  in  the  very  manner,  in  which  they 
would  live,  if  the  doctrine  were  false :  or  that  they  rely,  chiefly  at 
least,  on  their  own  sagacity,  contrivance,  and  efforts,  for  success 
in  this  life,  and  that  \^ich  is  to  come.  As  little  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned, that  such  self-confidence  is  a  guide,  eminently  dangerous, 
and  deceitful.  Safe  as  we  may  feel  under  its  direction,  our  safety 
is  imaginary.  The  folly  of  others  in  trusting  to  themselves  we 
discern  irresistibly.  The  same  folly  they  perceive,  with  equal 
evidence,  in  us.  Our  true  wisdom  lies  in  willingly  feeling,  and 
cheerfully  acknowledging,  our  dependence  on  God  ;  and  in  com- 
mitting ourselves  with  humble  reliance  to  his  care  and  direction. 

With  these  observations,  I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine.  The  mode  which  I  shall  pursue  will,  pro- 
bably, be  thought  sin^lar.  I  hope  it  will  be  useful.  Meta- 
physical arguments,  which  are  customarily  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  this,  and  several  other  doctrines,  of  theology, 
are,  if  I  mistake  not,  less  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  men  at  large, 
than  the  authors  of  them  appear  to  believe.  Facts,  wherever  they 
can  be  fairly  adduced  for  this  end,  arc  attended  with  a  superior 
power  of  conviction;  and  commonly  leave  little  doubt  behind  them. 
Vol.  i.  M 
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On  iIh^sc,  tlirrcforc,  I  shall  at  the  present  time  rely  for  the  accom- 
piishinont  of  my  design.     In  the 

l^i.  j^liice.  The  aoctrhte  of  the  text  is  evident^  from  the  great 
f(frt,  that  the  birth,  and  education,  ^f^^^  men,  depend  not  on  them- 

The  surceeding  events  of  life  are  derived,  in  a  great  measure 
at  leasl,  from  our  birth.  By  this  event,  it  is  in  a  prime  degree 
determined  whether  men  shall  be  princes  or  peasants,  opulent  or 
poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  honourable  or  despised;  whether  they 
shall  ])c  civilized  or  savage,  free  men  or  slaves,  Christians  or 
Heathen,  Mohammedans  or  Jews. 

A  child  is  born  of  Indian  parents  in  the  western  wilderness.  By 
his  ])irrh  lie  is,  of  course,  a  savage.  His  friends,  his  mode  of  Ufe, 
his  habits,  his  knowledge,  his  opinions,  his  conduct,  all  grow  out  of 
this  single  event.  His  first  thoughts,  his  first  instructions,  and  all 
the  first  objects,  with  which  he  is  conversant,  the  persons  whom  he 
loves,  the  fife  to  which  he  addicts  himself,  and  the  character  which 
he  assumes,  are  all  savage.  He  is  an  Indian  from  the  cradle:  he 
is  an  Indian  to  the  grave.  To  say,  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise, 
wc  are  not  warranted  ;  but  that  he  is  not,  is  certain. 

Another  child  is  born  of  a  Bedouin  Arab.  From  this  moment 
he  begins  to  be  an  Arabian.  His  hand  is  against  every  manf  and 
every  /nan'^s  hand  is  against  him.  Before  he  can  walk,  or  speak,  he 
is  carried  through  pathless  wastes  in  search  of  food ;  and  roams  in 
the  anns  of  his  mother,  and  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  from  spring 
to  spring,  and  from  pasture  to  pasture.  Even  then  he  begins  his 
conflict  with  hunger  and  thirst;  is  scorched  by  a  vertical  sun; 
shrivelled  by  the  burning  sand  beneath;  and  poisoned  by  the 
breath  of  the  Simoom.  Ilardened  thus  through  his  infancy  and 
childhood,  both  in  body  and  mind,  he  Ijecomes,  under  the  exhorta- 
tions, andexamj)le,  of  his  father,  a  robber  from  his  youth ;  attacks 
every  stranger,  whom  he  is  able  to  overcome;  and  plunders  every 
valuable  thing,  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hand. 

A  third  receives  his  birth  in  the  palace  of  a  British  nobleman; 
and  is  welcomed  to  the  world  as  the  heir  apparent  of  an  ancient, 
honourable,  and  splendid  family.  As  soon  as  he  ojxmis  his  eyes  on 
the  light,  he  is  surroundeif  by  all  the  enjoyments,  which  opulence 
can  furnish,  ingenuitv  contrive,  or  fondness  bestow.  He  is  dandled 
on  the  knee  of  indulgence;  encircled  by  aliendants,  who  watch, 
and  prevent,  alike  his  necessities  and  wishes;  cradled  on  down ; 
and  chaniied  to  sleep  by  the  voice  of  tenderness  and  care.  From 
the  daiiijers,  and  evils,  of  life,  he  is  guarded  with  anxious  solici- 
tude. To  its  pleasures,  he  is  conducted  by  the  ever-ready  hand 
of  maternal  atfection.  His  person  is  shaped,  and  improved,  by  a 
succession  of  masters;  his  mind  is  opened,  invigorated,  andi*eiined, 
by  the  assiduous  superintendence  of  learning  and  wisdom.  While 
a  child,  he  is  served  by  a  host  of  menials,  and  tlattered  by  succes- 
sive trains  of  visitei-s.     When  a  youth,  he  is  regaixlcd  by  a  band 
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of  tenants  with  reverence  and  awe.  His  equals  in  age  bow  to  his 
rank  5  and  inultitudes  of  superior  years,  acknowledge  his  distinc- 
tion by  continual  testimonies  of  marked  respect.  When  a  man,  he 
engages  the  regard  of  his  sovereign,;  commands  the  esteem  of  thf 
Senate ;  and  earns  the  love,  and  applause,  of  his  country. 

A  fourth  child,  in  the  same  kingdom,  is  begotten  by  a  begear, 
and  born  under  a  hedge.  From  his  birth,  he  is  trained  to  suffer- 
ing and  hardihood.  He  is  nursed,  if  he  can  be  said  to  be  nursed 
at  all,  on  a  coarse,  scanty,  and  precarious  pittance  ;  holds  life  only 
as  a  tenant  at  will ;  combats  from  the  first  dawnings  of  intellect 
with  insolence,  cold,  and  nakedness ;  is  originally  taught  to  beg, 
and  to  steal ;  is  driven  from  the  doon»  of  men  by  the  porter,  or  the 
house-dog ;  and  is  regarded  as  an  alien  from  the  family  of  Adam. 
Like  his  kindred  worms,  he  creeps  through  life  in  the  dust ;  dies 
under  the  hedge,  where  he  is  born  ;  and  is  then,  perhaps,  cast  into 
a  ditch,  and  covered  with  earth,  by  some  stranger,  who  remembers, 
that,  although  a  beggar,  he  still  was  a  man. 

A  child  enters  the  world  in  China ;  and  unites,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  with  his  sottish  countrymen  in  the  stupid  worship  of  the 
idol  Fo.  Another  prostrates  himself  before  the  Lama^  in  conse- 
quence of  having  received  his  being  in  Thibet^  and  of  seeing  the 
Lama  worshipped  by  all  around  him. 

A  third,  who  begins  his  existence  in  Turkey^  is  carried  early  to 
the  mosque;  taught  to  lisp  with  profound  reverence  the  name  of  Mo- 
hammed; habituated  to  repeat  the  prayers,  and  sentences,  of  the 
Korarij  as  the  means  of  eternal  life ;  and  induced,  in  a  manner  irre- 
sistibly, to  complete  his  title  to  Paradise  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  Hindoo  infant  grows  into  a  religious  veneration  for  the  cow ; 
and  perhaps  never  doubts,  that,  if  he  adds  to  this  a  solemn  devo- 
tion to  Juggemauij  the  Gooroos,  and  the  Dewiahs,  and  performs 
carefully  his  ablutions  in  the  Ganges^  he  shall  wash  away  all  his 
sins,  and  obtain,  by  the  favoiu*  of  Brahma^  a  seat  among  the 
blessed. 

In  our  own  favoured  country,  one  child  is  born  of  parents,  devo- 
ted solely  to  this  world.  From  his  earliest  moments  of  understand- 
ing, he  nears,  and  sees,  nothing  commended,  but  hunting,  horse- 
racing,  visiting,  dancing,  dressing,  riding,  parties,  gaming,  acquiring 
money  with  eagerness  and  skill,  and  spending  it  in  gayety,  pleas- 
ure, and  luxury.  These  things,  he  is  taught  by  conversation,  and 
example,  constitute  all  the  good  of  man.  His  taste  is  formed,  his 
habits  are  riveted,  and  the  whole  character  of  his  soul  is  turned, 
to  them,  before  he  is  fairly  sensible,  that  there  is  any  other  good. 
The  question,  whether  virtue  and  piety  are  either  duties  or  bless- 
ings, ne  probably  never  asks.  In  the  dawn  of  life,  he  sees  them 
neglected,  and  despised,  by  those,  whom  he  most  reverences  ;  and 
learns  only  to  neglect,  and  despise,  them  also.  Of  Jehovah  he 
thinks  as  httle,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  Chinese  or  a  Hindoo. 
They  pay  their  devotions  to  Fo,  and  to  Juggernaut :  Ac,  his  to 
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monrv,  hfuI  pirasurc.     Thus  he  lives,  and  dies,  a  mei*e  animal ;  a 
stranger  to  intelligenre  and  mondity,  to  his  duty  and  his  God. 

Another  child  comes  into  existence  in  the  mansion  of  Knowletl^e. 
and  Virtue,  From  his  infancy,  his  mind  is  fashioned  to  wisdom 
and  piety.  In  his  infancy  he  is  taught,  and  alhircd,  to  i-emember 
his  Creator;  and  to  unite,  first  in  form,  and  then  in  affection,  in  the 
household  devotions  of  the  morning  and  evening.  God  he  knows 
almost  as  soon,  as  he  can  know  any  thing.  The  presence  of  that 
glorious  being  he  is  taught  to  realize  almost  from  the  cradle ;  and 
from  the  dawn  of  intelligence,  to  understand  the  perfections,  and 
government,  of  his  Creator.  His  own  accountableness,  as  soon  as 
he  can  comprehend  it,  he  begins  to  feel  habitually,  and  a  1  way. 
The  way  of  life  through  the  Redeemer  is  early,  and  regularly,  ex- 
plained to  him  by  the  voice  of  parental  love ;  and  eniopcecl,  and 
endeared,  in  the  house  of  God.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  is  enabled 
to  read,  and  persuaded  to  search,  the  Scriptures.  Of  the  approach, 
the  danger,  and  the  mischiefs,  of  temptations,  he  is  tenderlv  warn- 
ed. At  the  commencement  of  sin,  he  is  kindly'  checked  in  his  dan- 
gerous career.  To  God  he  was  solemnly  given  in  baptism.  To 
God  he  was  daily  commended  in  fervent  prayer.  Under  this 
happy  cultivation  he  grows  up,  like  an  olive  tree  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord ;  and,  green,  beautiful,  and  flourishing,  he  blossoms ;  bears 
fruit ;  and  is  prepared  to  be  transplanted  by  the  Divine  hand  to  a 
kinder  soil  in  the  regions  above. 

How  many,  and  how  great,  are  the  differences  in  these  several 
children.  How  plainly  do  they  all,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
arise  out  of  their  birth.  From  their  birth  is  derived,  of  course,  the 
education,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  them;  and  from  this  education 
spring  in  a  great  measure  both  their  character,  and  their  destiny. 
The  place,  the  persons,  the  circumstances,  are  here  evidently  the 
great  things,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  appear, 
chiefly,  to  determine  what  the  respective  men  shall  be ;  and  what 
shall  be  those  allotments,  which  regularly  follow  their  respective 
characters.  As,  then,  they  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  contriving, 
or  accomplishing,  eitlier  their  birth,  or  their  education  ;  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  tnese  most  important  particulars,  the  way  of  man  is  not 
in  himself.  God  only  can  determine  what  child  snail  spring  from 
parents,  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or  sinful,  rich  or  poor,  honourable 
or  infamous,  civilized  or  savage.  Christian  or  Heathen. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understowl,  and  carefully  remembered, 
that  in  the  moral  conduct  of  all  these  individitals  no  physical  necessity 
operates.  Every  one  of  them  is  absolutely  a  free  agent ;  as  free, 
as  any  created  agent  can  be.  Whatever  he  does  is  the  result  of 
choice,  absolutely  unconstrained. 

Let  me  add,  that  not  one  of  them  is  placed  in  a  situation,  in 
which,  if  he  learns,  and  performs,  his  duly  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  he  will  fail  of  being  finally  accepted. 

2dly.  The  doctrine  is  strikingly  evident  from  this  fcreat  fact  also: 
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that  the  course  nf  life^  jphich  men  Ubuaiii/ pursue^  is  ivry  different 
J'rom  thatj  which  they  have  intended. 

Human  life  is  oi-dinarily  little  else  than  a  collection  of  disap- 
pointments. Rarely  is  the  life  of  man  such  as  he  designs  it  shall 
DC.  Often  do  we  fail  of  pursuing,  at  all,  the  business,  originally 
in  our  view.  The  intentional  farmer  becomes  a  mechanic,  a  sea- 
man, a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  divine.  The  very 
place  of  settlement,  and  of  residence  through  life,  is  often  different, 
and  distant,  from  that,  which  was  oridnally  contemplated.  Still 
more  different  is  the  success,  which  follows  our  efforts. 

All  men  intend  to  be  rich  and  honourable  ;  to  enjcnr  ease  ;  and 
to  pursue  pleasure.  But  how  small  is  the  number  of  those,  who 
compass  these  objects.  In  this  country,  the  great  body  of  mankind 
are,  indeed,  possessed  of  competence ;  a  safer,  and  happier,  lot, 
than  that,  to  which  they  aspire ;  yet  few,  very  few  are  rich.  Here 
also,  the  ereat  body  oi  mankind  possess  a  character,  generally  re- 
putable; but  very  limited  is  the  number  of  those,  who  arrive  at  the 
honour  which  they  so  ardently  desire,  and  of  which  they  feel  as- 
sured. Almost  aU  stop  at  the  moderate  level,  where  human  efforts 
appear  to  have  their  boundary  established  in  the  determinations  oi 
God.  Nay,  far  below  this  level,  creep  multitudes  of  such  as  began, 
life  with  full  confidence  in  the  attainment  of  distinction  and  splen- 
dour. 

The  Lawyer,  emulating  the  eloquence,  business,  and  fame., 
of  Murray  or  Dunning^  and  secretly  resolved  not  to  slacken  his 
efforts,  until  all  his  rivals  in  the  race  of  glory  are  outstripped,  is 
often  astonished,  as  well  as  broken-hearted,  to  find  business  and 
fame  pass  by  his  door,  and  stop  at  the  more  favoured  mansion  of 
some  competitor,  in  his  view  less  able,  and  less  discerning,  than 
himself. 

The  Physician,  devoted  to  medical  science,  and  possessed  of 
distinguished  powers  of  discerning,  and  removing,  diseases,  is 
obliged  to  walk;  while  a  more  fortunate  empiric,  ignorant  and 
wortnless,  rolls  through  the  streets  in  his  coach. 

The  Legislator  beholds  with  anguish  and  amazement,  the  suf- 
frages of  his  countrymen  given  eagerly  to  a  rival  candidate,  devoid 
of  knowledge  and  integrity  ;  but  skilled  in  flattering  the  base  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  deterred  by  no  hesitations  of  conscience,  and  no 
fears  of  infamy,  from  saying,  and  doing,  any  thing,  which  may  se- 
cure his  election. 

The  Merchant  often  beholds  with  a  despairing  eye  his  own  ships 
smik  in  the  ocean;  his  debtors  fail ;  his  goods  unsold;  his  business 
cramped ;  and  himself,  his  family,  and  his  hopes,  ruined :  while  a 
less  skilful,  but  more  successful,  neighbour,  sees  wealth  blown  to 
him  by  every  wind,  and  floated  on  every  wave. 

The  crops  of  the  Farmer  are  stinted ;  his  cattle  die  ;  his  mar- 
kets are  bad ;  and  the  purchaser  of  his  commodities  proves  to  be 
a  cheat  who  deceives  his  confidence,  and  miui  away  with  his  prc^- 
perty. 
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Thus  the  darling  schemes,  and  tbndesl  liopes,  of  man,  ai*e  daily 
frustrated  by  time.  While  sagacily  contrives,  patience  matun-.*, 
and  labour  industriously  executes ;  disa[)pointment  laughs  at  the 
curious  fabric,  formed  by  so  many  ellbrts,  and  gay  with  so  many 
brilliant  colours ;  and,  while  the  artists  imagine  the  work  arrived 
at  the  moment  of  completion,  brushes  away  the  beautiful  web,  and 
leaves  nothing  behind. 

The  designs  of  men,  however,  are,  in  many  respects,  not  unfre- 
quently  successfuL  The  Lawyer  and  Physician  acquire  business 
and  fame  ;  the  Statesman,  votes ;  and  the  Farmer,  wealth.  But 
their  real  success,  even  in  this  case,  is  often  substantially  the  same 
with  that,  already  recited.  In  all  plans,  and  all  laboui*s,  the  su- 
preme object  is  to  become  happy*  Yet,  when  men  have  actually  ac- 
quired riches  and  honour,  or  secured  to  themselves  popular  favour, 
they  still  find  tlie  happiness,  which  they  expected,  eluding  their 
grasp.  Neither  wealth,  fame,  office,  nor  sensual  pleasure,  can 
yield  such  good,  as  we  need.  As  these  coveted  objects  are  accu- 
mulated ;  the  wishes  of  man  always  grow  faster  than  his  gratifica- 
tions. Hence,  whatever  he  accjuires,  he  is  usually  as  Uttle  satisfied, 
and  often  less,  ihan  before. 

A  principal  design  of  the  mind  in  labouring  for  these  thin^  is 
to  become  superior  to  others.  But  almost  all  rich  men  are  obliged 
to  see,  and  usually  with  no  small  anguish,  others  richer  than  them- 
selves ;  honourable  men,  others  more  honourable;  voluptuous  men. 
others,  who  enjoy  more  pleasure.  The  great  end  of  the  strife  is 
therefore  unobtaincd ;  and  the  happiness,  expected,  never  found. 
Even  the  successful  competitor  in  the  race  utterly  misses  his  aim. 
The  real  enjoyment  existed,  although  it  was  unperccived  by  him, 
in  the  mere  strife  for  superiority.  When  he  has  outstripped  all  his 
rivals,  the  contest  is  at  an  end  :  and  his  spirits,  which  were  invigo- 
rated only  by  contending,  languish  for  want  of  a  competitor. 

Besides,  the  happiness  in  view  was  only  the  indulgence  of  pride, 
or  mere  animal  j)leasure.  Neither  of  these  can  satisfy,  or  endure. 
A  rational  mind  may  be,  and  often  is,  so  narrow,  and  grovelling,  as 
not  to  aim  at  any  hij^hergood,  to  understand  its  nature,  or  lobeUeve 
its  existence.  Still,  in  its  original  constitution,  it  was  formed  with 
a  capacity  for  intellectual,  and  moral,  good ;  and  was  destined  to 
find  in  this  good  its  only  satisfaction.  Hence,  no  inferior  good  will 
fill  its  capacity,  or  its  desires.  Nor  can  this  bent  of  its  nature  ever 
be  altered.  Whatever  other  enjoyment,  therefore,  it  may  attain ; 
it  will,  without  this,  still  crave,  and  still  be  unha[)py. 

No  view  of  the  ever- varying  character,  and  success,  of  mankind, 
in  their  expectations  of  happiness,  and  their  efforts  to  obtain  it, 
can  illusti-atc  this  doctrine  more  satisfactorily  than  that  of  the  pro- 

Sjress,  and  end,  of  a  class  of  students  in  this  Seminary.  At  their 
irst  appearance  here,  they  are  all  exactly  on  the  same  level. 
Their  character,  their  hopes,  and  their  destination,  are  the  same. 
They  are  enrolled  on  one  list ;  and  enter  upon  a  collegiate  life  with 
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the  same  promise  of  success.     At  this  moment  they  are  plants, ; 
pearing  just  above  the  ground ;  all  equally  fair  and  flourishl 
Within  a  short  time,  however,  some  begin  to  rise  above  others ; 
dicating  by  a  more  rapid  growth  a  structure  of  superior  vigour,  a 
promismg  both  more  early  and  more  abundant  fruit. 

Some  are  studious  ;  steadiiast ;  patient  of  toil ;  resolved  on  d 
tinction ;  in  love  with  science  ;  and  deterftiined,  with  unbroken  a 
bition,  never  to  be  left  behind  by  their  companions.  Of  these  a  p; 
are  amiable,  uniform  in  their  morals,  excellent  in  their  dispositioi 
and  honourable  by  their  piety.  Another  part,  although  less  ami 
ble,  are  still  decent ;  pleasant  in  their  temper ;  uncensurable  in  thi 
conduct ;  and  reputable  in  their  character. 

Others  are  thoughtless ;  volatile ;  fluttering  from  object  to  obje< 
particularly,  from  one  scene  of  pleasure  to  another ;  alighting  on, 
for  a  moment ;  never  settling ;  regardless  of  eveiy  thing,  excej 
tlie  present  gratification ;  and  most  regardless  of  their  time,  the 
talents,  their  duty,  and  their  souls. 

Others,  still,  are  openly  vicious ;  idle ;  disorderly ;  gamblers 
profane^  apparently  infidels ;  enemies  to  themselves ;  undu tifiil  t( 
their  parents ;  corrupters  of  their  companions ;  and  disturbers  o; 
the  collegiate  peace. 

When  the  class,  which  these  individuals  originally  constituted, 
leaves  this  seat  of  science ;  a  number  of  them  will  always  be  miss- 
ing. Some  of  these  have  been  sent  away  by  the  mandate  of  law ; 
some  have  voluntarily  deserted  their  education ;  and  some,  not 
very  unfrequently,  have  gone  to  the  grave.  Of  those  who  remain, 
the  character,  and  the  prospects,  have  usually  become  widely  dif- 
ferent.    The  original  level  is  broken,  and  broken  for  ever. 

How  different  from  all  this,  were  their  parents'  expectations,  and 
their  own ! 

Still,  when  they  enter  the  world,  they  all  intend  to  be  rich,  hon- 
ourable, and  happy.  Could  they  look  into  futurity,  and  discern  the 
events,  which  it  will  shortly  unfold ;  liow  changed  would  be  their 
apprehensions ! 

One,  almost  at  his  entrance  into  life,  knowing  but  inexperienced, 
discerning  but  not  wise,  urged  by  strong  passions,  and  secure  in 
self-confidence,  pushes  boldly  forward  to  affluence,  and  distinction ; 
but,  marked  as  the  prey  of  cunning,  and  the  victim  of  temptation, 
is  seduced  from  prudence  and  worth,  to  folly,  vice,  and  ruin.  His 
property  is  lost  by  bold  speculation ;  his  character  by  licentious- 
ness ;  and  the  man  himself  by  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and 
the  breaking  of  his  heart. 

Another,  timid,  humble,  reluctant  to  begin,  and  easily  discouraged 
from  pursuing,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  distinction,  and  a  stran- 
ger to  the  inspiration  of  hope,  without  friends  to  sustain,  and  with- 
out prospects  to  animate,  begins  to  flag,  when  he  commences  his 
connexion  with  the  world ;  creeps  through  life,  l>ecause  he  dares 
not  attempt  to  climb ;  and  lives,  and  dies,  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  native  village. 
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A  third  yields  himself  up  a  prey  to  sloth ;  and  shrinks  into  insig- 
nificance for  want  of  exertion. 

A  fourth,  possessed  of  moderate  wishes,  and  preferring  safety  to 
grandeur,  steers  of  desien  between  poverty  and  riches,  obscurity 
and  distinction ;  walks  through  Ufe  without  envying  those  who  ride; 
and  finds,  perhaps,  in  quiet  and  safety,  in  an  even  course  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  in  the  pleasure  of  being  beloved  rather  than  admired, 
the  happiness,  which  his  more  restless  companions  seek  from  opu- 
lence, power,  and  splendour,  in  vain. 

A  fifth,  cheerful,  fraught  with  hope,  and  assured  by  tjhe  gayety 
and  bustle,  which  he  sees  around  him,  that  the  world  is  filled  with 
good,  moves  onward  to  acquire  it,  without  a  suspicion  of  disappoint- 
ment, or  danger.  At  once  he  is  astonished  to  find,  that  men,  who 
look  pleasantly  on  him,  are  not  his  finends ;  that  a  smile  .of  appro- 
bation is  no  evidence  of  good-will ;  and  that  professions,  and  prom- 
ises, convey  to  him  no  assurance  of  aid,  or  comfort.  To  be  de- 
pendent, he  soon  learns,  is  to  be  friendless ;  and  to  need  assistance, 
a  sufficient  reason  for  having  it  refiised.  The  business,  which  he 
expected  to  court  his  aftceptance,  flies  fit)m  him ;  the  countenance, 
on  which  he  reposed,  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  hopes,  which  hegayly 
cherished,  begin  early  to  wither.  Alone,  forgotten,  unprepared  for 
struggles,  and  never  mistrusting  that  struggles  would  be  necessary; 
he  is  overset  by  the  suddenness,  and  violence,  of  the  shock ;  and 
either  falls  into  listlessncss,  and  stupor,  or  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

A  sixth,  from  imbecility  of  constitution,  or  the  malignant  power 
of  accident,  sickens,  and  expires,  when  he  has  scarcely  begun  to 
live. 

A  seventh,  with  vigorous  industry,  effort,  and  perse verence,  goes 
steadily  forward  to  wealth  and  distinction.  Yet  even  ke  finds  the 
void  oi  his  mind  unsupplied  by  real  good.  He  is  rich,  and  great; 
but  not  happy.  That  enchanting  object,  happiness,  wrought  into 
such  elegance  of  form,  and  adorned  with  such  brilliant  colours,  has 
ever  fascinated  his  mind.  LOst  in  wonder  and  delight,  and  gazing 
with  an  eager  and  bewildered  eye,  he  never  considered,  that  in 
this  world  the  rainbow,  with  all  its  splendour,  was  only  painted  on 
a  cloud ;  and,  while  he  roves  fi'om  field  to  field,  and  chmbs  from 
one  height  to  another,  in  pursuit  of  the  fairy  vision,  is  astonished  to 
behold  it  still  retreat  before  him,  and  finally  vanish  for  ever- 

Were  I  to  ask  the  youths,  who  are  before  me,  what  are  their  de- 
signs, and  expectations,  concerning  their  future  hfe;  and  write 
down  their  several  answers ;  what  a  vast  difference  would  ultimately 
be  found  between  those  answers,  and  the  events,  which  would 
actually  befal  them !  To  how  great  a  part  of  that  difference  would 
facts,  over  which  they  could  have  no  control,  give  birth!  How 
many  of  them  will  in  all  probability  be  less  prosperous,  rich,  and 
honourable,  than  they  now  intend:  how  many,  devoted  to  employ- 
ments, of  which  at  present  they  do  not  even  dream ;  in  circumstan- 
ces, of  which  they  never  entertained  even  a  thought ;  behind  those, 
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whom  they  expected  to  outrun ;  poor,  sick,  in  sorrow  or  in  the 
grave. 

3dly.  The  doctrine  is  further  evident  from  the  fact^  that  Life 
does  not  depend  upon  man* 

All  intend  to  live :  and  feel  secure  of  manv  years  :  but  Jiow  often 
does  death  frustrate  this  intention,  and  dissolve  the  charm  of  this 
security !  How  many  leave  the  world  at  an  immature  age !  How 
many,  in  the  midst  of  bold  projects,  sanguine  desires,  and  strenu- 
ous exertions !  How  many  asterisks  appear  with  a  melancholy  as- 
pect even  in  the  younger  classes  of  the  triennial  catalogue  :  mark- 
ing solemnly,  to  a  considerate  mind,  the  teiTnlnation  of  parental 
hopes,  and  the  vanity  of  youthful  designs !  AVhere  now  arc  multi- 
tuaes  of  those,  who  a  little  while  since  lived,  and  studied,  and  wor- 
shipped, here,  with  fond  views  of  future  eminence  and  prosperity, 
ana  with  as  fair  a  promise,  as  can  be  found,  of  future  success,  use- 
fulness, and  honour  ? 

As  we  are  unable  to  assure  ourselves  even  of  a  single  day ;  much 
more,  of  a  long  life ;  it  is  plain,  that  our  eternal  state  lies  beyond 
our  control.  As  death  finds  us,  so  the  Judgment  will  certainly  find 
us.  He  therefore,  who  kills^  as  well  as  moKes  alive,  at  his  pleasure, 
must  of  coui*se  hold  in  his  hands,, only,  all  our  allotments,  which  lie 
beyond  the  grave. 

1  have  not  called  up  this  doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  any  of  those  metaphysical  disquisitions, 
which  restless  curiosity,  rather  than  sound  wisdom,  has  commonly 
founded  on  it ;  but  on  the  one  hand  to  give  it  its  proper  place  in 
this  system  of  discourses,  and  on  the  other  to  derive  from  it  several 
practical  observations,  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  may,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  be  useful  to  those,  who  hear  me ;  especially  to 
those,  who  are  students  in  this  Seminary. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  You  see  here,  my  young  friends,  the  most  solid  reasons  for 
Gratitude  to  your  Creator. 

God,  only,  directed,  that  you  should  be  born  in  this  land,  and  in 
the  midst  of  peace,  plenty,  civihzation,  freedom,  learning,  and  reli- 

g*on;  and  that  your  existence  should  not  commence  in  a  Tartarian 
•rest,  or  an  African  waste.  God  alone  ordered,  that  you  should  be 
bom  of  parents,  who  knew,  and  worshipped.  Him,  the  glorious,  and 
eternal  Jehovah  ;  and  not  of  parents,  who  bowed  before  the  Lama, 
or  the  ox,  an  image  of  brass  or  the  stock  of  a  tree.  In  the  book  of  his 
counsels,  your  names,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  were  written 
in  the  feir  lines  of  mercy.  It  is  of  his  overflowing  goodness,  that 
you  arc  now  here;  surrounded  with  privileges,  and  beset  with 
blessings;  educated  to  knowledge,  usefulness,  and  piety,  and  pre- 
pared to  begin  an  endless  course  of  happiness  and  glory.  All  these 
delightful  things  have  been  poured  into  your  lup ;  and  have  come 
nnbiddeDt  to  solicit  your  acceptance.  If  f)io(;e  hlcssin'^*;  nwaken 
Vol..  I.  35  "^ 
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not  <^ratitutle  ;  it  cannot  be  awakened  by  blessings  in  the  present 
world.  If  they  are  not  thankfully  felt  by  you ;  it  is  because  you  know 
not  how  to  be  thankful.  Think  what  you  are,  and  where  your  are ; 
and  what,  and  where,  you  just  as  easily  might  have  been.  Remem- 
ber, that,  instead  of  cherishing  tender  aficctions,  imbibing  refined 
sentiments,  exploring  the  field  of  science,  and  assuming  the  name, 
and  character,  of  the  sons  of  God,  you  might  as  easily  have  been  do- 
zing in  the  smoke  of  a  wigwam,  brandishing  a  tomahawk,  or  danc- 
ing round  an  embowelled  captive  ;  or  that  you  might  yourselves 
have  been  embowelled  by  the  hand  of  superstition,  and  burnt  on  the 
altars  of  Moloch.  If  you  remember  these  things  ;  you  cannot  but 
call  to  mind,  also,  who  made  you  to  differ  from  the  miserable  beings, 
who  have  thus  lived,  and  died. 

2dly.  This  doctrine  forcibly  demands  of  you  moderate  desires^ 
and  expectatiotis. 

There  are  two  modes,  in  which  men  seek  happiness,  in  the  en- 
joyments of  the  present  world.  Most  persons  freely  indulgt  their 
ivishes  ;  and  intend  to  find  objects  sufficient  in  number ^  and  value,  to 
satisfy  them.  A  few  aim  at  satisfaction  by  proportioning  tlieir  A- 
sires  to  the  number^  atid  measure,  of  their  probable  grat^cationt. 
By  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  the  latter  method  is  stamped  with  the 
name  of  wisdom ;  and  on  the  former  is  inscribed  the  name  of  folly* 
Desires,  indulged,  grow  faster,  and  farther,  than  gratifications  ex- 
lend.  Ungratiiied  desire  is  misery.  Expectations  eagerly  indulged, 
and  terminated  by  disappointment,  are  often  exquisite  misery.  ISut 
liow  frequently  are  expectations  raised,  only  to  be  disappointed; 
and  desires  let  loose,  only  to  terminate  in  distress !  The  chad  pines 
for  a  toy :  the  moment  he  possesses  it,  he  throws  it  by,  and  cries 
for  another.  Wlien  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  around  him,  he 
looks  at  them  without  pleasure,  and  leaves  them  without  regret. 
He  knew  not,  that  all  the  good,  which  they  could  yield,  lay  in  ex- 
pectation ;  nor  that  his  wishes  for  more  would  increase  faster  than 
toys  could  be  multiplied ;  and  is  unhappy,  at  last,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, as  at  fust :  his  wishes  are  ungratiiied.  Still  indulging  them, 
and  still  iiclieving  that  the  gratification  of  them  will  furnish  the  en- 
joyment for  which  he  pines,  he  goes  on,  only  to  be  unhappy. 

Men  are  merely  taller  children.  Honour,  wealth,  and  splendour, 
are  the  toys,  for  which  grown  children  pine ;  but  which,  however 
accumulated,  leave  them  still  disappointed,  and  unhappv*  God 
never  designed,  that  intelligent  beings  should  be  satisfied  with 
these  enjoyments.  By  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  they  were  form- 
ed to  derive  their  happiness  from  Virtue. 

Moderated  desires  constitute  a  character,  fitted  to  acquire  all  the 
good,  which  this  world  can  yield.  He,  who  is  prepare,  in  what- 
ever  situation  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content,  has  learned  efiectually 
the  science  of  being  happy ;  and  possesses  tlie  alchymic  stone, 
whicli  will  change  every  metal  into  gold.  Such  a  man  will  smile 
upon  a  stool ;  while  Alexai^er.  at  his  side,  sits  weeping  on  the 
€  of  the  world. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  text  teaches  you  irresistibly,  that,  since  you 
cannot  command  gratifications,  you  should  commanrl  your  dcsirod : 
and  that,  as  the  events  of  life  do  not  accord  with  your  wishes,  your 
wishes  should  accord  with  them.  Multiplied  enjoyments  fall  io 
but  few  men;  and  are  no  more  rationally  expected  than  the  high- 
est prize  in  a  lottery.  But  a  well  regulated  mind,  a  digniiicd  inde- 
pendence of  the  world,  and  a  wise  preparation  to  jiosscss  one's 
soul  in  patience,  whatever  circumstances  may  exist,  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man ;  and  is  greater  wealth  than  that  of  both  Indies,  and 
greater  honour  than  Ccssar  ever  acquired. 

3dly.  Jls  your  course^  and  your  success^  through  iifcy  are  not  vii- 
der  your  control  ^  you  are  strongly  urged  to  commit  yourselves  to 
God,  who  can  control  both. 

That  you  cannot  direct  your  com*se  through  the  world ;  that 
your  best  concerted  plans  will  often  fail ;  that  your  sanguine  ex- 
pectations will  be  disappointed;  and  tliat  your  fondest  worldly 
wishes  will  terminate  in  mortification ;  cannot  admit  of  a  momen- 
tary doubt.  That  God  can  direct  you ;  that  he  actually  controls 
all  your  concerns ;  and  that,  if  you  commit  yourselves  to  his  care^ 
he  will  direct  you  kindly,  and  safely;  can  be  doubted  only  of 
choice.  Why,  then,  do  you  hesitate  to  yield  yourselves,  and  your 
interests,  to  the  guidance  of  your  Maker  ?  There  are  two  reasons, 
which  appear  especially  to  eovern  mankind  in  this  important  con- 
cern :  they  do  not,  and  will  not,  realize  the  agency  of  God  in 
their  affairs ;  and  they  do  not  choose  to  have  them  directed  as  they 
imagine  he  will  direct  them.  The  former  is  the  result  of  stupidity ; 
the  Tatter,  of  impiety.  Both  are  foolish  in  the  extreme ;  and  not 
less  sinful  than  foolish. 

The  infinitely  wise,  great,  and  glorious.  Benefactor  of  the  uni- 
verse, has  offered  to  take  men  by  tne  hand,  lead  them  through  the 
Journey  of  life,  and  conduct  them  to  his  own  house  in  the  heavens. 
The  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  making  this  offer  has  been  already 
produced.  He  has  given  his  own  Son  to  live,  and  die,  and  rise, 
and  reign,  and  intercede,  for  our  race.  Herein  is  love,  if  there 
ever  was  love ;  not  that  we  have  loved  him,  but  that  he  has  loved  us. 
That  he,  who  has  done  this,  should  not  be  sincere,  is  impossible. 
St.  Paul,  therefore,  triumphantly  asks,  what  none  can  answer:  He, 
that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?  Trust,  then, 
his  word  with  undoubting  confidence ;  take  his  hand  with  humble 
gratitude ;  and  with  all  me  heart  obey  his  voice,  which  you  will 
every  where  hear,  saying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  therein.  In 
sickness  and  in  health,  by  night  and  by  day,  at  home  and  in  crowds, 
he  will  watch  over  you  with  tenderness  inexpressible.  He  will 
make  you  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ;  lead  you  beside  the  still  wa- 
ters ;  and  guide  you  in  paths  of  righteousness  /  for  his  tiame^s  sake. 
He  wiU  prepare  a  table  before  you  in  the  presence  of  your  enemies  ; 
and  came  your  cup  to  run  over  with  blessings.     When  you  pass 
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Giirxsis  i.  1. — In  the  beginning  God  created  tke  heaven  and  the  earth. 


the  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  the  eonstence 
and  perfections  of  God  f  his  decrees ^  or  that  pleasure,  or  choice,  with 
which  he  willed  the  existence  of  all  things  ;  and  the  sovereignty  with 
which  he  disposes  ^  them.  The  next  subject  in  such  a  system  of 
discourses  is  the  Works  of  God  ;  which  are  no  other  than  the  execu- 
tion of  that  pleasure.  These  are  generally  and  justly  distributed 
under  two  great  heads,  Creation  and  Providence.  Under  these 
heads  I  propose  to  consider  them. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that.  In  the  beginning j  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.    The  phrase,  In  the  beginning,  is  universally 
expressive,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  commencement  of  createdj  or 
finite  existence.     Whether  it  is  intended  to  be  applied  in  the  pre- 
sent case  to  both  the  heavens  and   the  earth,  with  exactly  tbe 
same  meaning,  is  uncertain ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the  proper  im» 
port  of  this  phraseology.    The  word,  created,  denotes,  browht  ini9 
existence.      The  heaven  and  the  earth,  is  a  Jewish  phrase,  cfenotiDg 
the  Universe  and  all  things  which  it  contains.      As  some  of  these 
things,  particularly  the  souls  of  men,  were  not  created  at  the  same 
time  with  the  cartn,  it  is  evident,  that  the  phrase,  in  the  beginning, 
cannot  be  particularly,  and  strictly  applied  to  every  created  being. 
In  the  text,  thus  explained,  the  following  doctrine  is  evidently 
asserted ; 

That  all  things  were  brought  into  existence  bt  God. 
The  truth  of  this  doctrine  has  been  already  sufficiently  evinced 
in  the  two  first  of  these  discourses ;  so  far  as  arguments  from  Rea- 
son are  concerned.  That  it  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the  text ;  and 
that  the  word,  created,  does  not  mean  merely  moxdded,  ov  fashioned, 
is  completely  evident  from  the  explanation  of  Moses  hims,elf ;  who 
undoubtedly  will  be  allowed  to  be  his  own  Commentator.  In 
Gen.  ii.  3,  he  says,  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which  God 
created  and  made.  In  the  original  language  it  is,  which  God  cre- 
ated, to  make ;  that  is,  which  he  created  or  brought  into  being, 
first ;  and  made  or  fashioned  afterwards,  into  all  the  innumerable 
forms  and  beings,  with  which  the  Universe  is,  in  a  sense  endlessly, 
replenished. 

This  truth  has  by  various  persons,  of  no  small  note  in  the  world, 
as  men  of  science,  been  called  in  question.      It  seems  so  evident 
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that  all  things,  which  do  not  involve  a  contradiction,  are  possible 
with  the  Omnipotent  God;  that  a  sober  man  can  scarcely  fail  to 
wonder,  how  these  persons  can  hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  act  of 
creating  or  giving  oeing,  is  within  the  limits  of  his  power.  The 
acts  01  preserving  and  governing  the  univei'se,  also  seem  to  be 
equally  evidential  of  Omnipotence,  and  equally  to  demand  its  ex- 
ertions. I  cannot  easily  conceive  how  any  man  can  admit,  that 
God  governs  the  Universe,  and  doubt  whether  he  brought,  or  was 
able  to  bring,  it  into  being.  At  the  same  time,  the  several  modes, 
adopted  by  these  very  men  to  account  either  for  the  existence, 
preservation,  or  government,  of  all  things,  are  attended  with  in- 
comparably more  difficulty:  being  indeed  palpable  absurdities, 
and  involving  evident  contradictions.  This,  it  is  believed,  has 
been  proved  in  a  former  discourse.* 

But  the  formation  of  the  human  Soul,  is  itself  a  continual  exhi- 
bition of  creating  power.  It  is,  unquestionably,  as  difficult  to  cre- 
ate Minds,  as  to  create  Matter.  But  that  God  creates  Minds  is  cer- 
tain ;  because  Matter,  being  unintelligent,  cannot  communicate  in- 
telligence ,  and  therefore,  even  if  admitted  to  possess  active  power, 
cannot  bring  into  existence  a  Mind.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  this  opinion  rests  upon  no  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
doubt,  or  denial,  gratuitously  assumed.  The  abettor  of  it  merely 
doubts,  or  denies,  the  fact,  that  God  created  all  things ;  and  to 
justify  himself,  alleges,  that  he  cannot  conceive  such  an  act  to  be 
possible.  But  he  ought  to  show,  that  he  does  see  it  to  be  impossible* 
That  he  cannot  discern  what  Omnipotence  can  do,  any  farther 
than  God  discloses  it,  either  by  his  acts,  or  his  declarations,  is 
very  obvious ;  but  that  this  ignorance  should  be  a  foundation  of 
doubt  to  himself;  or  of  conviction,  or  even  of  attention,  to  others; 
is,  I  think,  explicable  only  by  the  supposition  of  extreme  folly  in 
either  case. 

As  this  amazing  Work  is  in  the  text  divided  into  two  great  parts ; 
the  Heavens,  and  the  Earth;  I  shall  adopt  this  natural,  and  perti- 
nent, division  in  my  discourses  ;  I  shall  begin  my  consideration  of 
it  with  the  subject,  mentioned  first  in  the  text,  viz.  the  Heaven. 

The  word  Heaven,  in  the  text,  is  used  to  denote  what  is  else- 
where called  the  Heavens ;  as  is  evident  from  the  first  verse  of  the 
following  chapter ;  in  which  it  is  said,  with  a  reference  to  exactly 
the  same  subject.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and 
all  the  host  of  them.  As  the  term  is  variously  appUed  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  it  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  mention  the  objects, 
to  which  this  application  is  made.  In  the  first  place,  Heaven,  or 
Heavens,  (for  the  word  is  used  indifierently  in  either  the  singular  or 
plural  number)  is  applied  to  God.  Until  thou  know,  that  the  Hea- 
vens do  rule.  Dan.  iv.  26. 
^  2dly.  To  Angels.  The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight.  Job 
XV.  15. 

*  See  Sermoa  II. 
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Sdly*  To  the  church*     T%ere  was  loar  in  heaven.     Rev.  xii.  7. 
4i}uy.  To  a  great  height.  Cities  walled  up  to  heaven.  Deut.  i.  28. 
othly.  To  distinguished  glory.     How  art  thou  fallen  from  hea- 
ven, O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  I    Isai.  xiv.  1§. 

All  these  are  plainly  figurative  senses  of  this  word.  In  a  literal 
sense,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote, 

1st.  The  Air.  As  when  the  Scriptural  writers  speak  of  the  dew, 
winds,  and  fowls,  of  heaven. 

2dly.  7%e  ftrmamenty  or  expansion  over  our  heads.  Thus  it  is 
said  in  the  context,  verse  17,  God  set  them,  that  is,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  inihejirmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth. 
3dly.  7%e  supreme  Heaven  ;  styled  also  the  Heaven  of  Heavens. 
Behold  the  Heaven,  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  is  the  Lord^s. 
Deut.  X.  14.  God  also  is  styled  the  God  of  Heaven;  and  St.  John 
beheld  a  door  opened  in  Heaven,  and  was  directed  by  a  voice  to  go 
up  thither:  and  was  immediately  carried  in  the  spirit  before  the 
Zone  of  God.  * 

From  these,  and  many  other  passages,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Jews  acknowledged  three  heavens  ;  and  considered  all  things,  be- 
side the  earth  and  that  which  it  contains,  and  the  world  of  punish- 
ment, as  being  included  under  the  word,  heaven.  As  this  is  the 
common  language  of  Scripture,  I  shall  consider  the  subject  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  order  already  specified. 

I.  T%e  Air,  or  Atmosphere,  bv  which  the  earth  is  surrounded,  is 
replete  with  wonderful  deploys  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Godm 

Particularly  it  nas  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  wise  and  ob- 
servant men,  and  merits  our  own  attention: 

1st.  As  it  is  the  immediate  mean  of  life  to  mankind,  and  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

The  nature  of  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  maintained,  are 
both  very  imperfectly  understood ;  nor  will  it  be  expected  from 
me,  that  I  should  here  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  such  discove- 
ries, as  have  been  made  by  inquisitive  men  concernine;  these  mys- 
terious subjects.  The  remarks  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
not  those  of  an  Anatomist,  the  views  of  common  sense,  and  not 
those  of  chymical,  or  medical  science,  will  be  expected  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  All  men  know,  that  living  beings  depend,  in  this 
world,  for  the  continuance  of  life,  on  respiration  ;  and  that  the  me- 
dium of  respiration  is  Air.  Among  the  wonders,  which  pertain  to 
this  subject,  this  is  one ;  that,  although  the  Air  is  a  compound  sub- 
stance, made  up  of  very  diverse  materials,  one  of  them  noxious, 
and  a  second  by  itself  perfectly  unproductive  of  life;  yet  these 
are  so  blended  with  the  tnird,  in  which  alone  the  power  of  main- 
taining life  resides,  that  in  their  combination  they  are  better  fitted 
to  continue  life,  than  even  the  life-giving  principle  would  be,  if  it 
existed  pure  and  unmixed.  Another  is,  that  this  combination  is 
maintained  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  proportional  quantities  of 
<he.se  materials  are  at  all  times  substantiallv,  if  not  exactlv,  the 
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same.  \^lien  we  consider  the  innumerable  revolutions,  of  which 
the  Air  is  the  subject,  and  the  perpetual  fluctuations;  it  seems 
scarcely  less  than  a  miracle,  that  this  equability,  so  necessary  for 
the  continuance  of  life,  should  be  always,  and  every  where,  pre- 
served. Notliing  less  than  the  wisdom  of  God  could  have  contri- 
ved the  means,  by  which  this  fact  is  accomplished. 

2dly.  As  it  is  the  great  instrument  of  dissolution. 

This  world  is  formed  to  be  a  theatre  of  successive  existence. 
The  beings  which  exist  in  it,  a^*e  intended  to  fulfil  the  end,  for  which 
they  exist,  and  then  to  leave  the  stage  vacant  to  those,  who  suc- 
ceed them.  Of  course  they  dissolve  ;  and  return  to  their  original 
Just.  Of  this  dissolution.  Air  is  acknowledged  by  Philosophers  to 
be  the  primary  means.  If  we  had  never  been  witnesses  of  the 
fact;  few  things  could  seem  more  strange  and  improbable  to  us, 
than  that  the  same  element  should  be,  at  once,  the  chief  means  of 
preserving  life,  and  the  chief  means  of  dissolution ;  and  that  both 
these  processes  should,  without  anv  confusion,  go  on  from  age  to 
age  in  perfect  harmony,  and  as  indispensable  jiarts  of  a  complete 
system. 

3dly.  As  it  is  a  principal  mean  of  heat  and  cold. 

These  great  eflfects  are  both  produced  by  diflercnt  operations  of 
the  same  clement,  hitherto  inexplicably  mysterious,  but  without  any 
discord  or  confusion.  The  manner,  in  which  Air  withdraws  heat 
firom  other  objects,  and  again  ^ives  it  out  to  tho.se  objects,  must  be 
confessed,  familiar  as  the  fact  is,  to  be  eminently  wonderful :  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  operation  is  absolutely  necessary.  On  if, 
depends  a  great  part  ot  the  activity,  comfort,  and  UAefuJnes%  of 
mankind.  From  it,  spring  in  a  great  degree,  those  changes  of  the 
seasons,  those  varieties  of  temperature,  which  are  mo  pleasing,  ne- 
cessary, and  useful,  to  the  world.  In  a  wonJ,  frrim  this  source,  in 
a  great  measure,  arise  the  growth  and  pf:rfection  of  the  vegetable 
world,  the  existence  of  a  great  part  of  the  crnn forts  and  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  apparently  the  continuancre  of  our  U;ing. 

4thly.  As  it  is  the  medium^  hi/  which  are  conveytdto  um  rain^  deu^ 
hail,  and  snow  ;  and,  as  it  is,  also,  the  novrce  of  drrn^ght,  in  its  ttf- 
rious  degrees. 

The  attraction  between  air  and  vajxiur,  existing  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  diffuse  the  vapour,  in  a  senv*  erjiiably,  through'/ut  fh*? 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  u^  U:  irKliKf^'-nsahle  to  rfiat 
great  and  mysterious  process  in  the  natural  world,  which  is  r  all#5#l 
evaporation.     Every  person  knows,  that  wjtti/iij|  this  pr^/^z-ss,  rain 
and  dew,  snow  and  hail,  cookl  notexi^t;  anrj  fhat  wiifi//fjt  tlM-v 
there  could  be  neither  vegetation,  frx>J,  nxiMnUhor  iMutfi^uutt^ 
to  mankind.    At  the  same  time,  \fy  a  my*.f'noijs  pr^/' # ♦'^  of  inttitn-, 
respecting,  especially,  a  f^eculiar  state  of  lU  Auuo*\M'n',  rj,<-  «/;i 
sons  become  diy;  the  rain,  in  th/:  wipJi^iij'al  hiW/Hw/t'  ol  ihi 
Scriptures,  is  changed  into  jixWer  and  do»t ;  tfu  U^tn.ntn  art  u* 
brass  aver  our hatdt;  cndUu^ariha^irf/nvft^^r  ottr  0***    IfnfUgl* 

Vol.  I.  y^ 
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and  famine  then  spread  their  baleful  influence  over  the  world ;  and 
mankind  are  compelled  by  thousands  to  the  grave, 

5thly.  As  it  is  tmintntly  the  source  of  health  and  sickness* 

Among  the  various  exhalations,  accomplished  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  means  of  the  Atmosphere,  there  ai*e  many,  which  are 
impure,  noxious,  and  fraught  with  poison  and  death.  Of  this  na- 
ture, in  an  eminent  de^ee,  is  that  suffocating  vapour,  conveyed 
over  the  deserts  of  Nubia  in  the  fatal  blast,  which  is  called  the  Si- 
moon. Of  a  similar  nature,  are  numerous  other  exhalations ;  not 
so  immediately,  but  often  more  extensively,  destructive,  to  humaQ 
life ;  which  arise  from  marshes,  ponds,  and  other  stagnations  of 
water ;  as  well  as  many  more,  ascending  from  decayed  vegetables, 
and  other  masses  of  putrefaction.  All  these,  but  for  the  Atmos- 
phere, would  be  confined  to  the  surface ;  and  fail  of  their  malig- 
nant influence  on  human  life.  At  the  same  time,  Air  is  the  great 
source  of  health ;  and,  wherever  it  passes  freely,  contributes  per- 
haps to  the  preservation,  or  restoration,  of  this  essential  blessmg* 
In  its  purest  state,  it  seems,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  man, 
lo  promote  health  only  ;  and  often  restores  such  as  are  languishing 
and  decayed,  more  than  all  other  causes  united. 

6thly.  As  it  is  the  seat,  and  in  an  important  sense,  the  cotue,  of 
many  highly  magnificent  displays  of  divine  workmanship. 

Storms,  clouds,  thunder,  lightning,  combustion,  volcanoes,  earth- 

3uakes,  the  magnificent  rainbow,  and  the  delightful  breeze,  are  all 
ependent  on  air  for  their  existence.  All  of  mem,  also,  are  deep- 
ly interesting  to  man  in  many  ways.  Besides  their  obvious  influ- 
ence in  promoting  our  daily  health  and  comfort,  our  frequent  de- 
light and  sorrow,  the  continuance  of  our  life,  and  the  arrival  of 
death,  they  are  in  no  small  degree  interesting  to  us,  as  displays  of 
the  divine  presence  and  character,  eminently  beautiful,  various, 
awful,  and  majestic,  and  productive  of  important  and  extensive 
moral  influence  on  mankind. 

7thly.  As  it  is  in  many  respects  an  important  aid  to  Vision* 

No  small  part  of  the  beautiful,  majestic,  and  interesting  scenes 
of  nature  depend,  for  their  peculiar  appearance,  upon  the  atmos- 
phere. ^Such,  in  an  eminent  manner,  is  the  twilight,  which  so  use- 
fiilly  and  beautifully  returns,  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
Such,  also,  is  the  sky,  or  firmament ;  that  magnificent,  azure  con- 
cave, which  apparently  bends  in  so  glorious  a  manner  over  this 
great  world.  Such,  also,  are  all  those  scenes,  in  which  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  is  concerned.  Without  the  aid  of  the  Atmosphere, 
none  of  these  things  would  appear  to  us  at  all. 

These  summary  hints  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  importance 
of  tliis  wonderful  subject,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  present  de- 
sign.    1  proceed  therefore  to  observe, 

11.  That  the  Starry  heaven  is  a  still  more  wonderful,  and  me^- 
nificent^  part  of  the  Creation  of  God. 

To  the  most  uninstructed  mind,  and  the  most  vulgar  eye,  the  firm- 
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amcnt,  with  the  innumerable  and  glorious  bodies  which  it  con- 
tains, has  ever  been  far  the  most  wonderfal  part  of  the  visible  cre- 
ation :  while  minds  of  superior  intelligence,  especially  when  thr- 
subjects  of  piety,  have  ever  regarded  this  amazing  scene  witli 
study,  admiration,  and  awe,  as  pre-eminently  displaying  the  wLsdoui 
and  greatness  of  God*  Wherij  says  Davidy  I  consider  the  htavtmt. 
the  work  of  thy  finger^  the  moon^  and  the  stars ^  which  thou  hast  or- 
darned  ;  Lord!  what  is  man,  thai  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ;  or  the 
son  of  man,  that  thou  visitesthim? 

Of  all  material  objects,  the  Sun  is  beyond  measure  the  most  glo- 
rious and  magnificent,  and  the  noblest  emblem  of  its  Creator.  This 
great  world  of  light  is,  beyond  every  thing  else,  the  most  perfect 
symbol  of  the  exaltation,  unchangeableness,  perpetuity,  life-giving 
power,  benevolent  influence,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  dominion, 
and  greatness,  of  God* 

The  Moon,  a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  object,  returns,  and 
communicates  to  mankind,  the  light  of  the  Sun  in  a  gentle  and  de- 
lightful manner,  exactly  suited  to  the  strength  of  the  human  eye : 
an  illustrious  and  most  beautiful  emblem,  in  this  and  several  other 
respects,  of  the  divine  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  who,  softening  the 
splendour  of  the  Godhead,  brings  it  to  the  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing, in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  strength  of  the  mind  ;  so  that  without 
being  overwhelmed,  or  distressed,  it  can  thus  behold  the  light  oj 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, 

The  Stars,  also,  by  their  endless  multitude,  and  their  unceasing 
variety  and  beauty,  with  which  they  every  where  replenish  the  vast 
expansion,  astonish,  and  delight,  the  mind,  while  they  manifest  the 
greatness  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  given 
of  the  nature,  or  degree,  of  the  impressions,  with  which  these  mar- 
vellous objects  have  affected  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  fact,  that 
in  very  early  ages  of  the  world  they  began,  and  through  every  suc- 
ceeding period  nave  continued,  to  be,  objects  of  religious  adoration  *, 
and  by  a  great  proportion  of  our  race,  have  been  directly  acknow- 
ledgeu  as  Gods. 

Such  have  been  the  views,  formed  by  the  human  mind,  with  the 
mere  light  of  uninstructed  reason,  concerning  this  glorious  part  of 
the  Creation*  But,  when  the  eye  is  permitted  to  look  out  of  the 
window  of  Science  into  this  vast  field,  it  assumes  an  entirely  new, 
and  immensely  nobler,  character.  Instead  of  a  great  and  splen- 
did luminary,  hung  up  in  the  heavens  to  communicate  light,  and 
warmth,  to  this  world,  and  to  measure  the  returns  of  day  and  night 
to  its  inhabitants,  the  Sun  is  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  Astronomer 
to  be  a  vast  world  of  itself;  possessed  of  the  wonderful  power  ol 
emitting  this  equally  wonderful  element  in  immeasurable  quantities 
to  immeasurable  distances ;  and  the  centre  of  many  other  worlds, 
which  receive  from  this,  their  light  and  warmth,  their  motion,  re- 
gularity, and  harmony*  To  the  same  eye,  the  planets  no  longer 
appear  as  gems  of  inherent  and  immortal  lustre,  adorning  the  con- 
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cave  with  unrivalled  elegance  and  beauty ;  but  as  vast  worlds,  re- 
sembling this  globe  in  their  various  affections,  and  moving  round 
the  Sun  with  a  rapid,  regular,  and  mysterious  circuit ;  suiToundcd 
by  other  inferior  worlds,  by  which  they  are  wonderfully  beautified 
and  adorned;  and  inhabited,  in  all  probability,  by  endless  multi- 
tudes of  beings,  rational  and  immortal.  Of  these  inferior  worlds, 
the  Moon  is  one ;  and  to  us,  far  the  most  interesting.  How  many 
important  purposes,  which  are  known,  does  this  beautiful  attendant 
of  our  eartn  continually  accomplish !  How  manv  more,  in  all  pro- 
bability, which  are  hitherto  unknown,  and  which  hereafter  may  be 
extensively  disclosed  to  more  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  happy 
generations  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  rationally  con- 
cluded, that  Intelligent  beings  in  great  multitudes  inhabit  her  lucid 
regions,  beings  probably  far  better  and  happier  than  ourselves. 
The  'Comets^  of  which  the  number  already  discovered  is  very 

Seat,  are  still  more  extraordinary  parts  of  this  amazing  work, 
an  no  longer  beholds  them  as  occasional  and  flaming  meteors, 
wandering  mroueh  the  sky  as  mere  omens  to  the  human  race  of 
convulsions,  fammes,  and  pestilences ;  but  sees  them,  with  unaues- 
tionable  certainty,  to  be  worlds,  which,  like  the  planets,  regularly 
move  round  the  Sun  in  orbits  of  extreme  eccentricity  and  incon- 
ceivable extent. 

Concerning  the  Stars  our  views  have  undergone  a  still  greater 
change.  The  mind  no  more  regards  them  as  feeble  but  beautiful 
tapers,  twinkling,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  mankind,  with  an 
innate  and  perpetual  lustre.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  knctwn, 
with  absolute  certainty,  to  be  universally  Suns,  resembling  our 
own ;  and  apparently  so  much  less,  only  because  they  ai^  removed 
to  a  distance  mcomprehensibly  greater.  The  same  science,  which 
has  detected  their  nature,  size,  and  distance,  has  also  to  a  great 
extent  disclosed  their  numbers.  Instead  of  the  comparatively  small 
collection,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  any  given  night,  they  are 
proved  to  be  in  a  sense  innumerable,  and  to  fill  with  an  immense 
army  the  immeasurable  fields  of  Ether. 

It  cannot  be  rationally  believed,  that  worlds  so  great  and  glori- 
ous, as  the  Sun,  were  made  in  vain.  Yet  of  the  enofiess  millions  of 
stars,  less  than  three  thousand  have  been  seen  by  the  naked  eye  of 
man;  and,  till  within  a  few  years,  all  the  vast  multitudes,  which 
have  been  since  discovered,  had  been  secreted  from  every  inhabit- 
ant of  this  globe.  Herschell  first  detected  almost  all,  which  are 
now  known,  or  have  ever  been  visible  to  the  human  eye.  So  far 
as  mankind  are  concerned,  then,  the  stars,  ever  since  the  Creation, 
have,  in  far  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  existed  in  vain.  Of 
course,  they  were  formed  for  other  purposes,  than  any,  in  which 
we  can  be  directly  concerned.  But  for  what  purposes  can  we 
suppose  such  worlds  of  light  were  created?  The  only  rational 
answer  is.  They  were  formed  for  the  same  purposes,  which  are 
accomplished  by  our  own  Sun ;  to  give  light,  and  motion,  and  life, 
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and  comfort,  to  systems  of  worids,  of  which  each  star  sevcrallv,  is 
the  common  centre.  Such  worlds,  therefore,  are  with  the  highest 
reason  supposed  to  exist :  and  to  be,  like  the  earth,  the  resioence 
of  Intelligent  beings,  of  incalculable  numbers,  and  endless  diver- 
sities of  character ;  all  supported,  governed,  and  blessed,  as  the 
worlds,  which  they  inhabit,  are  sustained,  regulated,  and  moved, 
by  the  hand  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  created  them,  and  whose 
kmgdom  ruleth  over  all.  Tiius  the  universe  is  the  immense  and 
glorious  empire  of  Jehovah  ;  an  empire  formed  of  Suns  and  sys- 
tems ;  the  families,  cities,  and  provinces,  of  the  vast  kingdom,  ruled 
by  him,  who  telleth  the  number  of  the  Stars^  and  calleth  them  all  by 
their  names* 

III.  The  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  a  still  more  edifying  object  of 
our  attention. 

On  this  sublime  subject  I  shall  discourse  only  in  a  very  summary 
manner,  at  the  present  time,  as  I  expect,  God  willing,  to  consider 
it  more  extensively  at  a  future  period. 

The  hieh  supenority  of  this  happy  and  glorious  world  is  strong- 
ly marked  in  the  Scriptures,  whence  alone  we  derive  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  by  that  peculiar  epithet.  The  Heaven  of  Heavens*  As 
the  God  of  Gods  is  distinguished  by  this  phrase  above  all  other 
Crods,  so  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is,  in  a  manner  indefinitely  similar, 
intentionally  exhibited  as  wholly  superior  to  all  other  Heavens,  In 
the  same  Scriptures,  we  are  taught,  that  this  glorious  world  is  the 
house  of  God;  or  the  peculiar  and  favourite  place  of  his  residence ; 
-the  place,  where  those  manifestations  of  himself  are  seen,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  make,  as  the  most  especial  displays  of  his  presence 
and  character.  Present  in  all  other  places,  he  is  peculiarly  pre- 
sent here. 

K  is  also,  as  we  are  further  informed  by  the  same  Scriptures,  the 
throne  of  God ;  the  seat  of  universal  and  endless  dominion ;  where 
the  divine  authority  is  peculiarly  exercised,  and  made  known,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  divine  government  exhibited  with  singular  ef- 
fulgence and  glory. 

It  is  the  residence  of  his  most  favoured  creatures;  of  the  saint*?, 
who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  and  of  the  Angels^ 
who,  innumerable  in  multitude,  stand  round  about  his  throne,     v 

It  is  the  everlasting  seat  of  consummate  holiness^  or  virtue  ;  where 
that  divine  principle  shines  without  alloy,  flourishes  in  immortal 
youth,  and  reigns,  and  triumphs,  with  eternal  glory. 

It  is  the  place ^  in  vshich  are  seen  all  the  finishings  of  divine  work- 
manship :  and  in  which  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  and  the  endless  diversities  of  Omniscient  skill,  appear  in  all 
their  most  exquisite  forms,  and  in  the  last  degrees  of  refinement 
and  perfection. 

It  IS  the  centre  of  all  divine  communications;  the  city,  in  which 
all  the  paths  of  Providence  terminate;  the  ocean,'  from  which  all 
the  streams  of  infinite  wisdom  and  eoodness  proceed,  and  into 
which  they  return,  to  flow  again,  and  for  ever. 


^ 


M  Ti/tmUdx'',  9>iaB>;r.  <W  tie*,  resiierihi  'iskiiT  xi^r?  sod  bmtp  bcauti- 

':uTiicx3t  1^*  witock  will  ^em  ^poroBiira.  ro«;uu»  in  ead. 

I:  u  tki'pUa.  mktn  mil  iiu  xt^  '•fG'^  mn  ttmAd.  mtui  mmder- 
it^ntd^  tknmz^  ^n  tiermmimrt^rus  «/  ^noarcV^f  ;  vime  all  the  dt 
Ter»tie§  cc  Tstaooir  Li:euiiserx«.  2II  die  5xsk»  asd  hoes  (^  Monl 
Bea;itT.  bhzbieD  :a  aa  ■aceacsia^c  £r3diroa :  and  wixie  gratitude, 
k>v^e.  eajomnesc  aad  prajse.  mocoii  Atj  aod  nicia.  in  a  maie  and 
nore  per^ct  hssmoaT  tknxichocr  tke  tmueuac  ol  dovatkiii. 

Thus  hare  I  csfihed  tfie  oaeerTa:ioi».  viiick  I  designed  to  make 
OQ  *Ju«  »biect:  aspi  ihall  cot  coocinde  the  (fiscioarse  with  some 
practical 

REM-\RKS. 

I  «t.  tfith  lekat  *j%tir€  prwfrietjt  u  GW  txiiUitd  m  the  vtnffint 
z*ri*.  r,f  ik€  S^ripTurej.  as  Uu  Crtmt^r  ^mll  tkmg$! 

Thi«  ver«e  cj^y  be  regarded  as  an  introdnctioiu  or  piebce^  to 
the  whoW  Kble.  and  to  the  srstem  01'  doctrines  which  it  contains. 
Accordir.Z'V  ::  a.-nouoces  to  115  in  few  and  smple,  but  those  most 
sublime  an-J  anVrUEi^.  tetms^  the  two  great  sumects*  about  which 
the  Bible  and  its  doctrines  are  employed :  God,  amd  Ut  ■— cHtf 
kingdom.  Him  it  exhibits  to  us  in  the  character  of  Creator,  and 
all  thinz^  el^  as  created  by  him. 

On  t6e  act  of  creatii^  is  foonded  a  ejeat  part  of  that  character, 
in  which  espcciailT  he  calls  fix-  the  obedience  of  Intelligenl  be- 
ings. As  the  Creator  of  the  UniTerse,  he  appears  irresistiblj  to 
f'venr  eye.  as  a  bein^  possessed  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
greatness :  and  thc-refbre  able  to  presene,  and  govern,  the  vast 
work,  which  he  was  thus  able  to  make :  of  power,  which  nothing 
ran  resist,  or  escape;  of  wisdom,  which  nothing  can  circimvent, 
or  elude :  and  of  greatness,  with  which  nothing  can  be  ccxnpared. 
As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  is  exhibited  as  the  absolute 
Propneror  of  the  work,  which  he  has  made.  Creation  is  the  highest 
ground  of  propertv,  which  can  exist.  All  is  his ;  and  his,  in  a 
.sense  superior  to  tfiat,  in  which  any  thing  can  be  ours.  All,  there- 
fore, is  nghlfully  required  to  be  employed  supremely  and  solely  in 
his  .siTvicc.  for  his  purposes,  and  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Intelligent  creatures,  particularly,  have  no  property  in  any  thing, 
except  as  he  has  given  it ;  and  on  no  terms,  and  for  no  uses,  be- 
side those  which  he  has  established.  They  themselves  are  as  ab- 
solutely his  property,  as  any  thing  which  be  has  made.  Their  &- 
culties,  and  their  time,  are  as  truly  his:  for  they  were  made  by 
him,  and  therefore  are  not  their  own.  Of  course,  they  are  jusdy 
required  by  him^  and  ought  to  be  devoted  by  themselves,  to  what- 
ever services  he  is  pleased  to  enjoin.  Of  course,  also,  to  refuse, 
or  neglect,  to  render  to  him  themselves,  and  whatever  they  do,  or 
possess,  is  plain  and  gross  injustice,  and  refusing,  or  neglecting  to 
render  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s. 
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By  his  character  of  Creator,  also,  they  are  called  upon,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  re^rd  him  with  unceasing 
admiration,  reverence,  an^  awe.  There  is  something  singularly 
awful,  something  sineularly  fitted  to  inspire  profound  reverence,  in 
the  character  of  God,  as  our  Creator ;  in  the  consideration  of  turn, 
as  the  Being,  by  whom  we  were  made.  On  this  Bein^,  we  cannot 
but  feel,  if  we  feel  at  all,  that,  as  we  derived  our  existence  irom 
him,  so  we  absolutely  depend  for  our  continuance  in  being,  and  for 
all  which  can  render  that  being  comfortable  or  desirable.  In  this 
view,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  realize,  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that 
He  is  all. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amazing  nature  of  the  works  themselves, 
their  number,  their  variety,  their  beauty,  their  grandeur,  their  mag- 
nificence, the  glory  of  the  end  for  which  they  are  made,  and  the 
astonishing  fitness  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  ne- 
cessarily excite  in  every  sober  and  contemplative  mind  the  highest 
possible  admiration  ;  an  admiration,  whicn  will  continue,  and  in- 
crease, for  ever. 

2dly.  With  what  reason  does  Crod,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
claim  the  entire  Confidence  of  his  creatures  ? 

He,  who  is  the  Author  of  the  Creation,  can  do  all  things;  is 
every  where  ;  knows  every  thing ;  and  controls  the  Universe  with 
an  absolute  and  irresistible  dominion.  He,  who  has  made  such 
various,  rich,  and  abundant  provision  for  the  wants  of  his  crea- 
tures, can  provide  for  all  their  wants.  He,  who  was  willing  to 
provide  in  the  bountifiil  manner,  which  we  actually  see  existing,  is 
reasonably  argued,  and  expected,  to  provide  all  other  things, 
which  are  either  necessary  or  useful.  If  they  please  him,  he  can- 
not but  be  expected  to  give  to  them  fi'eely ;  if  they  obey  him, 
they  will  certainly  please  him ;  and  if  they  are  willing  to  do  that, 
which  their  own  minds,  candidly  employed,  and  enlightened  by  his 
Word,  must  of  course  declare  to  be  right,  they  will  certainly  obey 
him.  The  path,  therefore,  whicl\,  leads  to  the  most  ample  supplies 
of  all  their  real  wants,  and  the  attainment  of  all  real  good,  is  open, 
direct,  and  certain.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  given,  why  they  should 
refuse,  or  neglect,  to  pursue  this  highway  to  the  divine  and  eternal 
possession.  How  rich,  how  vast,  how  glorious  a  work  is  the  visi- 
ble creation !  With  what  endless  multitudes  of  creatures  is  it  re- 
plenished! With  what  innumerable  blessings  is  it  stored!  All 
these  sprang  from  the  mere  goodness  and  bounty  of  the  Creator* 
Who  can  limit  such  bounty,  even  in  thought  ?  Who  can  imagine  a 
real  want,  which  it  is  not  able,  and  willing,  to  supply  ?  How  plain- 
ly, then,  ought  all  those  creafttret,  not  only  to  wait  on  him,  out  to 
trust  in  him  also,  that  he  may  give  them  all  blessings  in  due  season! 

Particularly,  when  his  children  remember,  that  he  has  created 
the  Heaven  of  Heavens  for  their  reception,  and  adorned  and  en* 
riched  it  with  every  thine,  which  can  contribute  to  their  happiness 
and  glory ;  they  cannot  but  discern,  and  feel,  that  he  claims  from 
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them,  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  all  possible  confidence,  as  well  as 
reverence  and  love.  In  the  Scriptures,  he  has  disclosed  to  them, 
that  here  there  is  made  all  the  provision,  which  they  can  need,  and 
far  more  than  they  can  ask,  or  conceive ;  and  that,  however  en- 
larged mav  be  their  faculties  and  views,  they  will  through  eternity 
receive  all,  which  they  can  ever  desire.  Of  the  power  of  God  to 
fulfil  these  promises  they  are  completely  assured  by  the  efiects, 
which  it  has  produced,  in  the  visible  Creation.  Of  his  willingness 
to  perform  tnem,  and  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  wish,  they  are 
furnished  with  no  unhappy  evidence,  in  the  provision,  which  he  so 
bountifully  makes  for  reoels  and  apostates,  in  the  present  wotU. 
When  they  add  to  this  the  gift  of  his  ovm  Son,  wnom  he  did  not 
spare  J  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all;  they  are  completely  assu- 
red that  he  will  also  voilh  him  freely  give  them  all  things* 

3dly.  How  amazing  and  glorious  a  Being  does  God  appear  in  the 
character  of  Creator  ! 

Of  what  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  must  He  be  possess- 
ed, who  has  done  all  these  tmngs ;  who  is,  who  lives,  and  who  acts, 
through  all  the  worlds  in  iomiensity;  who  contrived  them,  and 
brougnt  them  into  being  ;*  who  stored  them  with  such  abundant 
furniture,  and  filled  them  with  such  multitudes  of  inhabitants ;  who 
controls  them  with  an  onmipotent  hand,  and  with  an  omnisdent 
eye ;  and  who  will  advance  them  for  ever  in  their  progress  towards 

{perfection !  All  these  things  are  only  displays  of  me  Go^ead. 
n  them  all,  Jehovah  is  seen  in  forms  of  oeauty,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, life,  joy,  loveliness,  and  greatness,  which  transcend  bothntun- 
ber  and  comprehension. 

4thly.  How  ought  this  great  and  awful  Being  to  be  feared  by  his 
Intelligent  creatures  ! 

How  ought  wc,  particularly,  to  realize  his  presence,  agency, 
character,  and  will,  the  obligations  which  we  are  under  to  obey, 
and  the  supreme  interest  which  we  have  in  doing,  his  pleasure ! 
His  right  to  dispose  of  us  cannot  be  denied.  The  rectitude  of  his 
pleasure  cannot  be  questioned.  ^At  the  same  time,  on  him  omr  all 
depends.  How  indispensable  is  it,  therefore,  that  we  act  in  all 
things,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  his  favour,  and,  in  this,  the 
only  possible  manner,  to  obtain  his  blessing. 

On  the  contrary,  what  madness  must  it  be  to  forget,  disobey,  and 
provoke  him !  Think  what  it  is  to  he  found  fighting  against  God. 
Hast  thou^  says  Jehovah  to  Job,  an  arm  like  God;  or  canst  thou 
thunder  with  a  voice  like  him  ?  Then  I  will  confess  unto  thee^  that 
thine  own  right  hand  can  save  thee.  What  evil  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed from  his  anger  ?  What  terrible  proofs  have  been  given  of  its 
dreadful  efficacy,  in  his  ancient  dispensations  to  the  Antediluviansy 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  to  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  Israelites^  both 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  land  of  tkinaan  !  What  awful  specimens 
are  even  now  continually  seen  of  his  displeasiu'e  against  this  pol- 
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luted  world,  in  the  ravages  of  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano,  and  the  more  extensive  evils  of  pestilence  and  famine  ! 

5thly.  Hov)  miserable  must  be  the  condition  ofthose^  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  favour  of  God! 

God  is  the  source  of  all  the  good,  which  is  found,  or  will  ever 
be  found,  in  the  Universe.  Every  good  gift^  and  every  perfect  gift^ 
is  from  above  ;  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights^  with 
xohom  is  no  variablenessj  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Wherever, 
then,  he  refuses  to  give,  it  is  certain,  that  no  enjoyment  can  be 
found.  How  dreadful,  of  course,  how  solitary,  now  friendless, 
how  forlorn,  must  the  situation  of  a  creature  be,  if  he  were  banish- 
ed for  ever  from  the  presence,  favour,  and  love,  of  God!  Were 
the  Sun,  as  the  Heathen  supposed,  an  intelligent  being,  capable  of 
being  pleased  or  displeased,  and  of  communicating  and  withhold- 
ing his  light  and  warmth  at  pleasure ;  how  lonely,  dark,  and  wretch- 
ed, would  be  the  condition  of  men,  if  he  should  withdraw  his  beams 
from  this  world,  and  permit  them  never  more  to  shine!  of  men  con- 
signed to  everlasting  night,  and  everlasting  winter ;  who  should  yet 
live,  in  this  cold  and  dreary  solitude,  and  know,  and  feel,  their 
wretched  condition :  while  at  the  same  time  they  also  knew,  that 
other  favoured  and  happy  beings,  in  all  other  respects  resembling 
themselves,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  life-giving  influence,  and 
cheering  splendour,  of  tnis  glorious  luminary*  God  is  the  Sun  of 
the  intelligent  and  immortal  world.  Wherever  he  shines,  there  is 
light,  andpeace,  and  hope,  and  joy :  wherever  he  withdraws  his 
beams,  all  is  darkness  and  desolation  for  ever. 

On  this  subject,  1  am  apprehensive,  th^t  Christians  do  not  medi- 
tate, nor  converse,  nor  Ministers  preach,  so  frequently  and  so  fer- 
vently, as  their  interest,  and  their  duty,  plainly  require.  The  Apos- 
tles have  dwelt  often,  and  extensively,  on  the  prospects,  the  joys, 
and  the  glories,  of  Heaven.  In  this  respect  they  arc  obviously 
patterns  to  all  succeeding  Preachers.  Christians  are  in  the  Scrip- 
tures often  invited  to  meditate  on  heavenly  things ;  and  presented 
with  the  most  sublime,  alluring,  and  delightful,  objects  of  a  heaven- 
ly nature,  to  engage  them  in  such  meditations.  They  are  directed, 
also,  to  set  their  affections  on  things  above ;  commanded  to  have 
their  conversation  in  heaven,  and  not  on  the  earth ;  and  remipded 
that  in  a  humble  and  figurative  sense,  they  arc  already  come  to  the 
J^ew  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  glorious  beings  by  whom  it  is  inhabited, 
by  entering  the  Church  of  God  in  the  present  world.  All  these 
precepts  they  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey. 

When  we  approach  the  table  of  Christ,  we  are  by  tlie  strongest 
motives  compelled  to  remember,  that  the  exalted  cud  of  his  Me- 
diation was  to  open  this  happy  world  for  the  reception  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  an  end,  purchased  with  tears,  and  blood.  This  end  is  the 
most  illustrious,  and  delightful,  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception : 
And  the  means,  by  whicn  it  has  been  accomplished,  are  the  most 
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sublime  display  of  infinite  good-will,  which  the  Universe  has  ever 
beheld. 

When  Christians  approach  the  table  of  their  communion,  they 
approach  it,  to  commemorate  their  Saviour.  What  do  they  com- 
memorate ?  His  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  exaltation : 
a  life  of  humiliation,  suiTerins,  and  sorrow ;  a  death  of  shame,  and 
aeony  ;  a  resurrection  to  endless  life ;  an  exaltation  to  infinite  gl<^- 
whither  has  he  gone  ?  To  Heaven.  Whither  are  thev  eoing?  To 
the  same  happy  world.  In  my  Father^s  houscj  saia  this  Divine 
Person,  as  he  was  advancing  near  to  the  grave,  are  manj/ mansions. 
If  it  were  not  sOj  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  And  if  I  gOj  and  prepare  a  place  for  youj  I  will  come  again^  and 
receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am^  there  ye  may  he  also*  Can 
Christians,  then,  tail  to  look  often  to  that  denghtfuT  wcn^d,  where 
their  Saviour  dwells,  and  where  they  are  all  finally  to  be  assembled 
in  his  presence  ?  Will  not  the  remembrance  of  the  fulness  of  ioyj 
the  pleasures  which  flow  for  ever  in  this  region  of  Immortality, 
awalcen  in  the  most  ardent  manner,  their  a£niration,  their  love, 
their  gratitude,  and  their  praise,  to  Him,  who  formed  it  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  who  stored  it  with  glory,  life,  and  joy;  who  ascended  the 
cross,  that  he  might  open  its  everlasting  doors,  for  their  admission 
to  its  infinite  blessings. 

To  enhance  all  these  views  and  affections,  let  them  remember 
also,  that  in  the  same  wonderful  manner  he  redeemed  them  firom 
the  deplorable  character  of  sin,  and  the  miseries  of  perdition. 
That  Divine  Spirit,  who  renews  them  in  righteousness^  ana  true  ho- 
liness^ unto  every  good  work^  entered  upon  this  benevolent  office, 
only  in  consequence  of  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  But  for  this  Me- 
diation, no  child  of  Adam  would  ever  have  been  renewed.  Sin 
unmingled,  unrestrained,  and  endless,  would  have  prevailed 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  men,  and  all  the  ages  of  time.  The 
way  to  Heaven  would  have  been  unknown.  The  only  path  fitxn 
this  world  would  have  gone  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

In  how  interesting  a  manner,  then,  is  heaven  now  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes,  as  the  end  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross!  Here 
Christ  dies  again,  in  a  figure  pre-eminently  affecting  ;  and  shows 
us  his  broken  body,  and  bleeding  wounds,  as  the  price  which  he 
paid  to  procure  for  us  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
nis  followers  before  the  foundations  of  the  world.  No  otner  hand 
could  have  opened  the  gates  of  life.  No  other  Atonement  could 
have  expiated  our  sins.  No  other  means  could  have  procured  the 
sanctification  of  our  Souls  by  the  Spirit  of  grace  ;  and  thus  filtfd 
us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  heaven,  and  made  them  blessings  to  as. 
But  for  him,  the  best  of  men  would  have  gone  down  to  the  world  of 
wo.  By  him,  every  good  man  will  be  raised  to  the  glory,  wMek  h 
had  with  the  Father  before  ever  the  roorldwaff. 
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CoLLossiAMS  i.  16. — For  by  him  were  all  tkingt  ereatedy  that  are  in  heaveUf  and  thai 
are  in  earth,  vitible  and  invitihle,  whether  they  be  Tknmett  or  Domtntotu,  w  Prtn- 
e^alUies,  or  Powers :  all  thingt  were  created  by  him  and  for  him. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  began  the  examination  of  the  works  of 
Godj  with  some  considerations  on  the  Heavens.  I  shall  now  pur- 
sue the  same  subject,  in  several  observations  concerning  those  be- 
ings j  who  were  ongirMlly  inhabitants  of  the  highest  heavens. 

As  all  our  knowledge  concerning  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  I  shall  confine  myself  m  this  discussion  to  the  informa- 
tion, which  they  communicate ;  reserving  such  views,  as  Reason 
has  been  able  to  form  of  it,  to  the  discourse,  which  I  propose  to 
devote  to  a  consideration  of  the  existence  and  character  of  Fallen 
Angels. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that  Throrusj  Dominions^  Principalities, 
and  Powers;  names,  which  are  fairly  supposed  to  denote  different 
orders  of  the  Angelic  host,  and  to  inmcate,  jn  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
things  in  heaven;  were  created  by  Jesus  Christy  for  his  own  use  and 
purposes.  Among  other  things,  conveyed  to  us  by  this  assertion, 
the  following  Doctrine  is  evidently  one  : 

TTutt  the  Angels  are  apart  of  the  Creation  of  God. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of^  observation,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
scarcely  any  thing  concerning  any  of  the  worlds,  included  under 
the  general  name  of  heavens,  except  the  supreme  Heaven.  The 
reason  is,  I  think,  not  difficult  to  be  divined.  With  other  heavenly 
worlds,  we  have  no  direct  concern.  Whatever  knowledge,  there- 
fore, we  might  be  supposed  to  attain  about  them,  or  their  inhabit- 
ants, would  be  a  mere  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  incapable  of 
being  directed  to  any  valuable  end.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
powerful  principle,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  been  led 
away  by  such  communications,  if  they  nad  been  made,  from  those 
things,  which  we  need,  and  ought,  to  know.  Few  affections  of  the 
human  mind  have  more  influence  over  its  conduct,  than  curiosity. 
Well-directed,  and  carefully  kept  within  proper  bounds,  it  is  emi- 
nently profitable  to  man,  by  prompting  nim  unceasingly  to  useful 
inquiries,  and  improvements  m  knowledge ;  but,  when  suffered  to 
wander  without  restraint,  it  conducts  to  mere  gratification,  and  de- 
mands the  soul  of  real  good. 

But  with  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  we  have  a  continual  and  most 
important  concern.  This  glorious  and  delightful  world  is  the 
place,  to  which  all  our  ultimate  views  are  directed  by  our  Maker : 
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th*:-  home,  to  which  he  invites  us  to  look,  as  our  final  rest  from 
every  trouble ;  and  the  final  seat  of  all  the  enjoyment,  which  we 
are  capable  of  attaining.  With  its  inhabitants,  we  shall,  if  we  are 
wise,  become  familiarly,  acquainted,  and  intimately  united ;  and 
shall  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  through  ages  which  cannot  end. 
Of  this  world,  therefore,  and  those  who  dwell  in  it,  we  need  inform- 
ation, various  and  extensive.  Accordingly,  God  has  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  a  considerable  extent,  opened  heaven  to  our  view ;  and 
furnished  us,  in  many  particulars,  with  an  account  of  the  happy 
beings,  who  inhabit  it;  o( the  Rank^  or  Station^  which  thty  holdm 
his  great  kingdom  ^  the  Jlttribuies^  of  which  they  are  possessed  ^  and 
the  Employments^  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Under  these  three 
heads,  1  propose  to  consider  them,  at  the  present  time.  To  an 
audience,  possessed  of  so  many  advantages  (or  estimating  the  com- 
parative importance  of  subjects  of  contemplation,  and  particularly 
the  comparative  worth  of  Intelligent  beings,  it  is  reasonably  hoped, 
that  a  subject  of  such  inherent  dimity  caimot  be  indifferent.  Espe- 
cially, as  this  subject  is  scarcely  at  all  introduced  into  the  Desk, 
and  IS  but  too  unfrequently,  a  topic  of  private  contemplation;  and, 
as  it  will  of  course  hiave  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  novelty, 
as  well  as  of  nobleness ;  it  ought  to  be  expected  to  gain,  at  least. 
the  transient  attention,  which  such  a  discussion  demands. 

That  Angels  are  the  beings,  intended  by  the  phraseolc^  of  the 
text,  will  not  be  questioned.  The  four  titles,  by  which  tney  are 
here  denoted,  probably  indicate  four  different  orders  of  these 
heavenly  beings ;  or,  perhaps,  may  be  used  as  a  general  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  oraers,  into  which  they  are  divided*  Beside 
the  general  name  of  Angels^  or  Messengers^  derived  from  their 
eculiar  employment,  they  are  called  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  fol- 
owing :  0povoi,  Thrones ;  Ku^wnir^,  Dominions  ;  Aj;(ou,  Principalis 
ties,  or  Governments ;  Auvafjtfig,  Powers ;  Efj«r«3u,  Authorities  ;  Zcm, 
Living  Ones  ;  Cherubim,  Knowing  Ones,  or  those  in  whom  is  fulness 
of  knowledge  ^  Seraphim,  or  burning  ones  ;  Elohim,Gods^  beside 
the  name  of  Princes,  used  by  the  Angel  in  Dan.  x.  13,  and  pro- 
bably equivalent  to  one  of  the  five  ftst  appellations.  All  these 
names,  as  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  are  plainly, 
and  strongly,  significant  of  their  great  importance.  With  the 
greatest  probability,  however,  they  are  names,  very  imperfectly 
descriptive  of  their  natures ;  although,  without  a  doubt,  they  arc 
the  most  suitable  which  human  language  contains.  As  words  are, 
of  necessity,  expressive  of  such  ideas  as  those  who  use  them  pos- 
sess ;  and  as  men,  from  a  want  of  correspondence  with  Angels, 
have  no  direct,  or  original,  ideas,  concerning  them;  it  is  plain,  that 
all  words,  chosen  from  human  language,  to  describe  the  nature  of 
thf'so  celestial  beings,  must  exhibit  them  very  inadequately  and 
imperfectly.  Still,  these  names  are  very,  forcible  declarations  of 
their  supreme  distinction  among  created  Intelligences,  and  the  im- 
portant character,  which  they  hold  in  the  Universe. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  names  given  to  An- 
gels in  the  text,  are  used  metonymically :  the  adjunct  being  all 
along  chosen  to  denote  the  subject ;  or  the  thine  possessed,  the 
possessor.  Thus  Thrones  are  substituted  for  tnose  who  sit  on 
them  ;  Dominions  and  Principalities,  for  those  who  bold  them ;  and 
Powers  and  Authorities,  for  those  by  whom  they  are  exercised. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Angels  are  also  called  Morning 
Stars,  to  denote  their  peculiar  beauty  and  splendour  of  character ; 
and  not  improbably  as  Harbingers  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness :  and  Sons  of  God,  to  teach  us,  that  they  are  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  Creator,  dwell  in  his  house  as  cnildren,  and  enjoy  his 
parental  presence,  care,  and  love. 

From  all  these  observations,  united,  it  is  evident,  that  Angels 
are  possessed  of  pre-eminent  dignity,  importance,  and  distinction, 
in  the  divine  kingdom  :  since  all  these  names  are  given  to  them  by 
God  himself;  and  are  used,  therefore,  to  indicate  their  true  and 
proper  chai-acter.  This  character  I  shall  now  attempt  summarily 
to  exhibit,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Scriptures  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  discourse,  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

J.  jingcls  are  the  highest  order  of  Intelligent  creatures* 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  manifest,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  several  names  given  to  them  in  the  text,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures.  As  these  names  respect  the  kingdom  of  God  at 
large,  without  a  limitation  to  any  particular  part  of  that  kingdom ; 
so  they  are  to  be  understood,  as  being  Thrones,  Dominions,  Prin- 
cipahties,  and  Powers,  in  the  immense  and  eternal  empire  of  Je- 
hovah. Angels,  therefore,  who  are  called  by  these  names,  are 
the  beings  who,  under  God,  the  supreme  Ruler,  hold,  throughout 
his  dominion,  authority  and  power.  All  other  finite  beings  are, 
therefore,  beneath  them  in  dignity,  and  subordinate  to  them  in 
station. 

The  same  truth  is  also  completely  evident  from  the  place  as- 
signed them  for  their  residence.  /  am  Gabriel,  said  the  Angel, 
who  appeared  to  Zachariah  in  the  temple  ;  I  am  Gabriel^  who  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God.  And  before  the  throne,  says  St.  John,  there 
was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  chrystal ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  Living  Ones,  full  of  eyes 
before  and  behind.  And  they  rest  not,  day  and  night,  saying, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was,  and  who  is,  and 
who  is  to  come  !  Rev.  iv.  6,  8.  And  again.  Rev.  vii.  1 1 ,  All  the 
Angels  stood  round  ahouX  the  throne,  and  worshipped  God,  saying. 
Amen.  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  says  tne  Prophet  Isaiah, 
I  saw  also  Jehovah  sitting  tipon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up  ;  and 
his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  Seraphim  ;  each  one 
had  six  wings ;  and  one  cried  to  another,  and  said.  Holy,  Holy, 
Holvj  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts!  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 
In  tne  same  mamier,  is  the  same  subject  exhibited  to  us,  ana  with 
a  sublimity  not  inferior,  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  concerning  the 


Cherabioi ;  and  bjr  the  IVophet  DamUl^  coaccrikii^  the  mTiiads 
d  the  heavadj  boU»  Angsts,  then,  sunound  the  throne  of  God, 
stand  io  hit  ioHiiediate  and  awfiid  presence,  and  vorship  comiiiaaDj 
at  hk  fieeu  What  beingft,  let  me  a^k,  can  ve  raiiotullf  soppose 
woold  be  aAnilted  to  a  mmmnnioo  so  iotiaaie  with  their  Creator, 
an  access  to  him  so  near,  a  distinction  so  wonderful  ?  To  dii> 
there  can  be  but  one  answer*  Eireiy  man  wiD  without  hesitation 
say,  ^  None,  but  those  who  sustain  the  first  chancier,  and  the 
h^est  station  among  created  beings." 

nor  is  the  same  tnith  much  Icm  erident  from  the  ^lorj  and 
qriendour,  with  which  these  celestial  beiitt;s  have  costonaruj  ap- 
peauvd  in  the  present  workL  When  the  £igel  came  to  rtff  mwt^ 
the  tUnufrom  ihe  apulchre  of  Christ,  ki$  eowtiaumee  wu  Sk  Cgkl- 
nmgyondhit  raimtmi  wkiie  asntam;  tmifarfear  rflum^  Ik  fa^perr 
htauau  as  dead  nunm  Amd  tmm^  says  Sf.  Mm^  atuAer  wmgkiy 
Amgd  eonu  damn  from  Uuntn^  eUdmedwUka  dmad^  amdm  ram' 
horn  wai  vpon  kis  keadj  aad  Mi  face  was  as  U  mere  ikeSm^mmdiiM 
feel  as  pillars  o/Jire,  AH  these  ciicamstances  of  splendoiir,  neat- 
ness, and  awfuiness,  sorrounded  these  iDnstrioos  beings,  wlule  em- 
ployed as  the  Ministers  of  God  bexecntine  Am  cominands.  They 
were,  therefore,  the  proper  emblems  of  their  character,  and  the 
proper  aooompammcnts  of  their  statioiu  But  we  cannot  be  at  a 
loss  concemiiig  the  suitableness  of  these  drcmnstances  to  beiim 
trfa  character  and  station,  so|ierior  to  every  created  thing,  iririch 
we  are  able  to  conceive.  Beinss,  of  whom  thb  is  the  orimaiy 
dress,  and  characteristical  splendour,  must  undoubtedly  be  exahed 
above  all  others,  hitherto  supposed  hj  the  mind  of  man« 

IL  Angels  are  endowed  wtik  ihe  noolesi  created  AUrihdes. 

Tbey  are  endowed, 

1st.  fVith  wonderful  Power. 

This  perfection  of  Angels  is  forciblv  indicated  by  the  fiict,  that 
the  name  Power,  or  Mgni,  is  in  several  places  given  to  them  in  the 
Gospel.  No  stronger  testimony  of  their  high  possession  of  this 
attrioute  can  be  conveyed  by  a  single  word ;  for  it  is  a  direct  de- 
claration that  their  nature  h  power  itself.  In  Psalm  ciii.  90,  David 
exclaims,  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  Angels,  who  excel  in  strength.  A 
strong  Angel,  and  a  mighty  Aneel,  are  also  phrases  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, expressive  of  the  same  character. 

Proofs  of  the  Power,  with  which  these  exalted  beings  are  en- 
dowed, and  of  the  amplest  kind,  arc  in  several  instances  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures.  An  Angel  destroyed,  in  three  days,  threescore 
and  ten  thousand  persons  out  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people.  An  Angel  destroyed, 
in  one  night,  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  an  hundred  Rmrscore  and 
five  thousand  men.  Aneels  also  are  exhibited  in  the  Revelation  of 
5^  John^  as  holding  the  four  winds  of  Heaven ;  and  as  executing  in 
a  lonjg  succession,  the  judgments  of  God  upon  this  evil  world,  with 
a  series  of  effiirts,  demanoing  power  utterly  incomprehensible  by 
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US.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  this  book,  particularly,  one  of 
them  is  exhibited  as  binding  that  fierce  and  strong  Spirit,  the  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air^  who  has  so  extensively  and  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed this  unhappy  world ;  as  casting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit  ^ 
and  as  setting  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no 
more^  until  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled*  In  all  these  in- 
stances, Angels  are  exhibited  as  endowed  with  might,  to  which 
other  Intelligent  creatures  can  make  no  pretensions,  and  of  which 
men  cannot  even  form  any  adequate  conception. 

2dly.  Angels  are  also  possessed  of  Activity  equally  wondetfuL 

In  rsalm  civ.  4,  quoted  Hebrews  i.  7,  their  nature,  in  tliis  parti- 
cular, is  summarily  described  in  this  remarkable  declaration:  ^o 
maketh  his  Angels  spirits^  and  his  fitinisters  a  flaming  fire.  The 
word  here  rcnuerecl  spirits  most  usually  signifies  winds.  In  either 
sense,  the  phraseology  forcibly  declares  the  eminent  activity  of  the 
beings  described  by  it,  who  are  thus  represented  as  moving  with 
the  swiftness  of  winds,  or  spirits,  and  operating  with  the  astonish- 
ingenergy  of  flaming  fire. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  emphatically  taught  in  the  fi^quent 
attribution  of  many  wings  to  the  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  other  or- 
dere  of  Angels.  This,  we  know,  is  a  representation  merely  sym- 
bolical ;  and  the  language  of  the  symbol  cannot  be  misconstrued. 

But  the  following  story,  in  the  Prophet  Daniel,  exhibits  this 
doctrine  with  unrivalled  force ;  and  will  preclude  the  necessity  of 
any  further  illustration.  Chapter  ix.  verse  3,  and  20 — 23.  And  I 
set  my  face  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
with  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes.  And  while  I  was  speaking, 
and  praying,  and  confessing  my  sin,  and  the  sin  of  my  people  Israel, 
and  presenting  my  supplication  before  the  Lord  my  God,  for  the  holy 
mountain  of  my  God;  Yea,  while  I  was  speaking  in  prayer,  even  the 
man  Gabriel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  being 
caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  me  about  the  time  of  the  evening  obla- 
tion.  And  he  h  formed  me,  and  talked  with  me,  and  said,  0  Daniel, 
lam  now  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill  and  understanding •  At  the 
beginning  of  thy  supplications,  the  commandment  came  forth  ;  and 
I  am  come  to  show  thee  ;  for  thou  art  greatly  beloved :  therefore  un- 
derstand the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision. 

From  this  remarkable  story,  we  learn,  that  some  time  in  the  day, 
Daniel  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord  in  fasting  and  prayer  ;  that,  af- 
ter his  prayer  was  begun,  the  commandment  was  given  to  Gabriel 
to  explain  to  him  the  vision  and  the  prophecy,  in  verses  20  and 
21,  we  are  told,  that  Gctbriel  came  to  nim,  while  he  was  speaking; 
that  this  was  his  evening  prayer ;  and  that  during  the  time,  m 
which  he  was  employed  in  uttering  his  prayer,  Gabriel  came  from 
the  supreme  Heaven  to  this  world.  This  is  a  rapidity  exceeding 
all  the  comprehension  of  the  most  active  imagination ;  surpassing, 
beyond  any  comparison,  the  amazing  swiflness  of  light.  Light, 
we  know,  is  several  years  in  coming  from  such  fixed  stars,  as  are 
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visible  to  the  eye  of  man*  But  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe.-s 
that  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  at  a  much  greater  distance  thacx 
those  stars ;  no  as,  not  improbablvi  to  be  a  Heaven  to  them,  as  th^ 
starrv  firmament  is  to  us.  The  roet,  therefore,  is  justified  by  thi^ 
wonderful  fact  in  that  forcible  expression, 

'*  The  speed  of  Gods,  ( Angek)  time  eoonts  not." 

No  Stronger  exhibition  can  be  asked,  or  given,  of  the  activity  of 
these  celestial  beings. 

3dly.  Angels  are  endued  with  unfading  and  immortal  Youih. 

Of  this  doctrine,  we  have  many  most  decisive  testimonies  in 
the  Scriptures.  Particularly,  it  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  the 
name  2San,  Living  Ones^  given  them  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  by  Ezekiel  in  the  first  Chapter,  and  several  other  parts  of^his 
prophecy.  By  this  name,  we  are  taught,  that  life  is  the  proper 
nature,  a  pre-eminent  and  glorious  characteristic,  of  Angels ;  Gfe  in 
a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  degree ;  the  most  perfect  manifesta- 
tion of  that  quickening  energv,  which  Christ  attributes  to  the  Fa- 
ther, and  challenges  to  himself,  as  an  exclusive,  appropriate,  and 
wonderful,  attribute  of  the  Godhead. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  Angels, 
who  appeared  to  JMary,  in  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour.  These  illus- 
trious persons  were  then,  at  the  least,  four  thousand  years  old. 
Still  they  appeared  as  young  men ;  and  in  all  that  lone  succession 
of  aees  had  undergone  no  decay.  Their  youth,  a  bright  and  beau- 
tiful olossom,  still  shone  with  all  its  lustre,  and  fi^^nce ;  and  di- 
rectly indicated,'  that  it  was  superior  both  to  accident  and  time ; 
and  would,  after  many  such  flights  of  years,  survive  in  all  its  vi- 
gour ;  being  destined,  as  well  as  fitted,  for  immortality.  Even  this 
is  probably  an  imperfect  representation  of  this  glorious  subject. 
The  youth  of  Angels  is,  like  their  other  attributes,  formed  to  refine, 
improve,  and  brighten  for  ever. 

4thly.  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  greatest  Intellectttal  Factil- 
ties,  and  are  of  course  possessed  of  Knowledge,  siperiar  to  that  of 
anyother  created  beings. 

This  character  of  these  heavenlyinhabitants  is  presented  to  u^ 
in  the  Scriptures  in  many  forms.  The  Living  Ones,  mentioned  by 
the  Apostle  John,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  are  declared  to  hav'n 
hecn  full  of  eyes  within;  that  is,  to  have  been  all  sense,  all  intel- 
lect, all  consciousness ;  turning  their  attention  every  way ;  behold- 
ing at  once  all  things  within  the  reach  of  their  understanding ;  and 
discerning  them  witn  a  clearness  of  perception,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  created  semblance  of  the  intuitive,  and  boundless,  views  of 
the  Omniscient  Mind. 

Theface^  also,  of  a  Man,  attributed  to  one  of  these  illustrious 
beings  by  St.  John,  and  to  all  those,  who  appeared  to  Ezekiel,  bv 
that  prophet,  is  another  ascription  of  this  character  to  Angels. 
The  face  of  Man  was,  among  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  nations 
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the  standing  symbol  ot"  Intelligence  ;  and  denotes,  here,  the  supe- 
rior possession  of  this  attribute  by  those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

Angeb  were  orieinally  formed  with  an  entire  freedom  from  sin, 
the  only  source  of  preiudice,  and  the  chief  source  of  error. 
Their  feculties  were,  at  first,  such  as  become  tht  Morning  iian  of 
the  highest  Heavens ;  the  Sans  of  God,  intended  to  surround  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  and  to  hold  the  chief  places  of  power,  dis- 
tinction, and  glory,  in  his  eternal  kingdom.  They  were  such,  as 
to  become  tho^e,  to  whom,  in  the  beginning,*  was  given  by  God 
himself  the  name  Cherub,  or  fulness  of  knowledge.  .  They  were 
such,  in  a  word,  as  to  become  their  other  transcendent  attributes 
of  power,  youth,  and  activity ;  and  the  exalted  stations,  which 
they  were  destined  to  fill  for  ever. 

With  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  their  iaculties,  has  the  place  of 
their  residence  in  this  respect  exactly  accorded.  They  have  ever 
dwelt  in  the  world,  where  truth  reigns  without  opposition  ;  where 
knowledge  is  the  universal  state  ana  character;  wnere  all  myste- 
ries are  continually  disclosed ;  and  where  the  nature  and  propriety 
of  both  the  means,  and  the  ends,  of  providence  are,  more  than  in 
any  part  of  the  universe,  unfolded.  There,  day  and  night  for  six 
thousand  years,  they  have  been  unceasingly  employed  iu  studying 
the  works  of  God.  Weariness  and  decay  they  know  not.  Strength 
of  understanding  in  them  is  incapable  of  bemg  impaired.  Every 
object  of  investigation  is  to  them  delightful ;  and  every  faculty,  by 
its  nature,  susceptible  of  improvement.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
extent  of  their  attainments  at  the  present  time  ? 

Beyond  this,  the  favour  of  God  is  extended  to  them  in  a  degree, 
incomprehensible  by  such  minds  as  ours.  To  communicate  just, 
and  extensive,  views  of  his  works  to  these  glorious  beings,  is  de- 
clared to  be  his  especial  intent  in  the  creation  of  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  t  and  peculiarly  his  manifold  wisdom  in  his  dispensations 
to  the  Church.  No  communication  on  his  part,  and  no  attainment 
on  theirs,  can  be  imagined  too  great  for  this  divine  purpose,  or  the 
goodness  by  which  it  was  formed. 

In  Matthew  xxiv.  36,  our  Saviour  declares,. that  of  that  day,  viz. 
the  day  of  his  coming  to  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem,  knoaeth  no 
one,  not  even  the  Angels  of  heaven.  This  appeal,  if  we  understand 
the  passaee  in  the  common  acceptation,  can  have  force,  and  perti- 
nence, only  on  the  supposition,  tnat  nothing,  which  is  known,  of  the 
works  and  ways  of  God,  is  hidden  firom  Angels ;  and  is,  therefore, 
a  complete  proof  of  the  entire  superiority  of  their  intellectual  na- 
ture, and  attainments,  to  those  of  any  other  created  being. 

5thly.  Angels  are  possessed  of  consummate  Holiness. 

The  evidence  of  tnis  truth  is  so  multiform,  and  so  abundant,  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  no  particular  proof,  or  illustration,  seems  to  be 
necessary.  Their  joy  and  praise  at  the  Creation,  their  divine  trans- 

*  See  Gen.  iii.  24.  f  See  Eph.  iii.  9,  10 
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port  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  union  oi glory  to  Oodm 
the  higkesif  and  good-will  towards  mm,  disclosed  by  that  wonder- 
ful event,  and  their  noble  and  disinterested  exultation  in  the  repoit- 
ance  of  ruined  sinners,  are  all  sublime  manifestations  ot  the  unal- 
loyed holiness,  of  the  pre-eminent  beauty  of  mind,  possessed  by 
this  dignified  order  of  oeings.  The  name  Seraphimj  or  buntrng 
ones,  is  also,  a  most  forcible  representation  of  this  exalted  charK^ 
ter.  In  this  name,  the  mind  of  an  angel  is  exhibited  as  enkindled 
with  one  intense  and  eternal  flame  of  divine  love,  burning  with  a 
dear,  unceasing,  perpetual  ardency  and  splendour*  Such  a  love, 
we  cannot  but  see,  is  entirely  suited  to  the  character  of  those,  who 
stand  before  God,  dwell  in  his  house,  enjoy  his  favour,  and  exercise 
the  glorious  oflSces  of  his  kingdom.  In  accordance  with  this  cha- 
racter, the  four  Living  Ones,  who  are  exhiUted  as  Representatives 
of  the  Angelic  host  in  the  heavens,  manifest  their  exalted  feve  to 
the  great  Author  of  their  blessings,  by  celebrating,  with  an  unceas- 
ing voice,  his  infinite  holiness  ana  excellency,  throughout  the  never- 
eiKling  progress  of  their  being.  In  thb  glorious  employment,  also, 
all  the  innumerable  company  of  Angels  are  declared  to  unite  with 
them,  to  be  animated  by  the  same  perfect  character,  and  to  har- 
monize with  them  in  their  hearts,  as  well  as  in  their  songs* 

REMARKS. 

Ist*  How  delightful  an  object  of  contemplation  is  this  glorious 
Order  of  beings  ! 

All  thin^,  pertaining  to  this  illustrious  subject,  are  cheering,  lu- 
minous, animating,  and  sublime.  The  very  names,  assigned  to  An- 
eels  by  their  Creator,  convey  to  us  ideas  pre-eminenUj^  pleasing, 
fitted  to  captivate  the  heart,  and  exah  the  imagination ;  loeas  on^ 
cheerful,  refined,  and  noble;  ideas,  which  dispel  gloom,  bejusn 
despondency,  enliven  hope,  and  awaken  sincere  and  unmingled 
joy.  They  are  Living  Oh/us  ;  beings,  in  whom  life  is  inherent  and 
instinctive ;  who  sprang  up  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  beneath  the  morning  of  everlasting  day ; 
who  rose,  expanded,  and  blossomed,  in  the  uncreated  beam,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  life,  and  were  nourished  by  the  waters  of  im- 
mortality. They  are  Spirits  ;  winged  with  activity,  and  informed 
with  power,  which  no  labour  wearies,  and  no  dmation  impairs : 
their  faculties  alwavs  fresh  and  young ;  their  exertions  unceasing 
and  wonderful ;  ana  their  destination  noble  and  deligfatfiil,  without 
example,  and  without  end.  Thev  are  Burning  Ones,  glowing  with 
a  pure  and  serene,  an  intense* and  immortal,  name  of  divine  love; 
returning,  without  ceasing,  the  light  and  warmth,  which  they  have 
i*eceive(f  from  the  great  central  Sun  of  the  Universe ;  reflecting 
with  supreme  beautv  the  ima^e  of  that  divine  Luminary ;  and  uni- 
versally glorious,  although  differing  from  each  other  in  glory. 

The  place,  in  which  they  dwell,  is  perfectly  suited  to  their  il- 
lustrious character.    It  is  no  other  than  Uie  Hfeaven  of  Heavens ; 
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the  first  and  best  world,  that  will  ever  be  created ;  the  place,  where 
Grod  himself  delights  peculiarly  to  dwell ;  the  house,  where  virtue, 
peace,  and  ioy,  dwelt  in  the  beginning,  and  will  dwell  for  ever  3 
the  throne  ol  lK)undless  dominion ;  the  parent  city  of  the  great  em- 
pire of  Jehovah  ;  the  happy  vegion,  where  all  things  are  verdant 
with  life,  and  blossom  with  immortality. 

The  Station,  which  they  hold,  is  of  the  same  cheerful  and  ele- 
vated nature.  It  is  the  first  station,  allotted  to  created  existence. 
These  sublime  Intelligences,  are  the  immediate  attendants  of  Je- 
hovah ;  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  Universe.  All  their  em- 
ployments, all  their  allotments,  are  honourable  and  happy ;  all 
their  destiny,  dignified  and  divine. 

Angels,  then,  present  us  with  an  object  of  contemplation,  replen- 
ished with  inherent  light,  beauty,  and  neatness,  with  nothing  to 
tarnish,  nothing  to  impair,  its  lustre ;  nothing  to  alloy  the  pleasure 
of  the  beholder:  a  vivid  landscape,  formea  of  all  the  fine  varie- 
ties of  novelty  and  greatness,  witiiout  one  misshapen,  decayed,  or 
lifeless  object,  to  lessen  its  perfection :  a  morning  of  the  spring, 
without  a  cloud  to  overcast  it :  a  sun,  without  a  spot,  shining  oi>ly 
with  the  various  colours  of  unmingled  light. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  this  charming  and  transporting  sce.if , 
we  instinctively  ask.  What  is  the  source  of  this  unrivalled  assem- 
blage, this  unmixed  group  of  objects  so  delightful  ?  The  ansv/er 
is  at  hand.  Holiness  is  the  well-spring,  whence  all  these  streams 
of  beauty  and  pleasure  are  derived.  If  a  single  doubt  arises  in 
our  m'mds  concerning  this  truth,  it  may  be  removed  in  a  moment. 
Fallen  Angels  were  once  possessed  of  all  these  illustrious  attri- 
butes, and  held  the  exalted  station,  which  is  now  exclusively  en- 
joyed by  their  fellows.  Fallen  Angels  are  still  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  of  power,  life,  activity,  and  knowledge  ;  but  they 
yielded  up  their  holiness,  when  they  revolted  firom  tneir  Maker  \ 
and  changed  for  ever  their  character,  and  their  destiny,  by  sinning 
against  God.  Sin  converted  them  into  Fiends,  and  made  Hell  their 
habitation.  From  Sin,  that  dark  and  dreadful  word  derives  all  its 
gloom,  sorrow,  and  despair.  Sin  ushered  it  into  being ;  raised  its 
prison  walls ;  barred  its  iron  gates ;  shrouded  its  desolate  regions 
m  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  kindled  the  fires,  by  which  it  is 
gloomily  enlightened,  and  awakened  all  the  cries,  and  groans,  and 
curses,  and  blasphemies,  which  echo  through  its  regions  of  sorrow. 
Sin  changed  Angels,  once  surrounding  the  tnrone,  and  harmonizing 
in  the  praise  of  God,  into  liars,  accusers,  calumniators,  adversaries, 
and  destroyers.  How  amazing  and  dreadful  the  change !  How 
loathsome,  how  detestable,  the  spirit,  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished ! 

2dly.  Horn  different  from  these  glorious  and  unspotted  beings  are 
Men.' 

Nimierous  are  the  ways,  in  which  we  may,  if  we  please,  derive 
instruction,  improvement,  and  delight,  fix>m  the  contemplation  of 
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this  illustrious  race  of  beings.  A  comparison  of  ourselves  with 
them,  and  of  our  circumstances  with  theirs,  will  particulariy  teach 
us  our  own  littleness  and  depravity ;  and  happily,  as  well  as  natu- 
rally, prepare  us  for  humility  and  reformation- 
Man  is  of  the  lowest  order  of  Intelligent  beings ;  kindred  to  ani- 
mals ;  often  raised  very  little  above  their  level ;  possessed  in  the 
humblest  degree  of  rational  attributes;  the  subject  of  extreme 
weakness,  sluggishness,  and  ignorance;  hastening  with  a  rapid 
tendency  to  decay,  old  aee,  and  death ;  without  love  to  God,  or  nis 
fellow-men ;  depraved  throughout  with  sin ;  and  voluntarily  yield- 
ed by  himself  to  final  perdition. 

What  an  affecting  contrast  is  here  presented  to  our  view !  An- 
gels so  great,  virtuous,  and  happy :  Man  so  litde,  sinful,  and  mise- 
rable. How  deeply  humbled  ought  we  to  be  by  the  si^ht  of  this 
picture,  presenting  so  just,  as  wellas  forcible,  a  delineation  of  our 
real  character !  How  ashamed  ought  we  to  be  of  our  impiety,  de- 
ceit, injustice,  unkindness,  pride,  and  vanitv!  For  in  this  humble 
state,  wc  are  vain  :  possessed  of  this  guilty  character,  we  are  proud. 
Of  what  are  we  proud  ?  Of  what  are  we  vain  ?  Of  our  sin,  our 
dis^ce,  our  folly,  our  frailty,  our  diseases,  or  our  death  f  What 
beside  these  things  can  we  find  to  excite  our  pride  f 

Yet  we  are  proud  and  vain :  wonderfully  proud ;  deplorably 
vain.  We  are  proud  of  a  body  fattening  for  worms,  and  pamper- 
ed for  corruption  and  the  grave ;  of  clothes,  which  we  borrow  mmi 
the  sheep  and  the  silk-worm;  of  endowments,  given  us  by  God; 
of  wealu,  amassed  by  fraud  and  avarice ;  and  of  stations,  confer- 
red by  base  favouritism,  and  popular  frenzy.  Nay,  we  are  proud 
of  profaneness,  cursing,  and  blasphemy.  We  boast  of  bargains, 
made  only  by  die  cunnmg  of  fraud,  or  the  violence  of  oppression. 
We  glory  in  the  infernal  arts  and  infamous  success  of  seduction. 
We  murder  our  fellow-creatures  in  duels,  and  wreathe  our  temples 
with  garlands  dyed  in  blood.  We  slaughter  thousands  and  miUions 
in  war ;  plant  laurels  amid  the  bones,  and  nourish  them  with  the 
blood,  of^  those,  whom  we  have  destroyed.  We  raise  our  thrones 
on  the  cemeterv  of  buried  nations ;  and  mistake  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  surviving  parents,  widows,  and  orphans,  for  Uie  trumpet 
of  Fame.  In  a  wora,  all  that  ought  to  humole  us  in  the  dust,  all 
that  ought  to  clothe  us  in  sackcloth,  and  cover  us  with  ashes,  all 
that  blackens  us  with  disgrace  and  guilt,  all  that  makes  us  deform- 
ed and  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  converted  by  us  into  the 
means  of  pride  and  exultation ! 

Angels,  although  so  greatly  exalted  above  men,  are  neither 
proud,  nor  vain.  The  j3ain  reason  is,  they  are  not  sinful.  Pride 
and  Vanity  are  derived  from  sin  only ;  or  rather  sin  is  the  root  and 
stem,  of  bitterness y  of  which  they  are  die  branches.  To  be  proud, 
or  vain,  then,  is  not  to  resemble  the  holy  Angels,  but  the  &llen 
ones.  Can  this  resemblance  flatter  any  man  r  a  resemblance  to 
kt  and  most  odious  of  all  the  creatures  of  God  f  Who  would 
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not  eageriy  drop  this  wretched  fikeness,  this  uttrred  gub  of  goih 
and  simme,  assume  a  resemblance  lo  the  glorioos  bemgs,  vfaom  ve 
have  been  contemphtii^,  and  adorn  himsdf  with  the  MiipnltrJ, 
spritual,  and  never-fiufing  robe  of  faomifity  and  liritfeonmess? 
The  feith,  repentance,  and  loye,  of  the  Gonpel,  are  Ae  Jbu  Imm 
of  the  taints,  wrought,  and  made  white,  in  tne  heavens ;  and  with 
this  kest  robe,  in  his  fethei^s  house,  evciy  repenting  and  retnniing 
prodigal  will  be  clothed. 

ddly.  What  a  happy  change  would  be  aceomplUked  m  lM$  asr/d^ 
if  men  would  assume  the  spirit  and  eondact  of  Angels! 

Aogels  never  indulge  sloth,  deceit,  wrath,  malice,  envy,  or  im- 
piety. Angels  never  cheat,  corrupt,  betray,  nor  oppress*  Angels 
never  profane  the  name  of  God,  perjure  themselves,  ridicule  sacred 
things,  insult  the  Redeemer,  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  deny  the 
being,  the  perfections,  the  word,  or  the  government,  of  God.  An- 
gels never  consume  their  time  in  idle  amusements,  or  guilty  plea- 
sures; never  slander  each  other,  never  quarrel ;  never  make  wars; 
and  never  desire,  nor  plunder  each  other's  blessings.  How  mise- 
i-able  have  men,  by  all  this  conduct,  rendered  this  unhappy  world ! 
With  what  a  prodigal  hand  do  we  waste  the  blessings,  given  to  us 
by  God ;  pervert  our  talents,  and  frustrate  the  end  of  our  being. 
With  what  rapacity  and  violence  do  we  plunder  the  blessings,  and 
destroy  the  lives,  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  In  an  existence,  natur- 
ally  accompanied  by  many  evils,  we  are  impatient  to  create  and 
multiply  sunerings ;  to  lessen  the  good,  whicn  God  has  given ;  to 
shorten  the  period  of  life,  already  so  little  ;  and  to  surround  it  with 
miseries  of  our  own  creation.  In  this  manner,  and  by  ourselves, 
the  evils  which  we  suffer  have  been  immensely  multiplied ;  and  the 
world,  destined  for  our  habitation,  which,  if  we  were  pious,  just,, 
sincere,  and  kind,  would  be  a  comfortable  residence,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  region  of  sorrow  and  mourning.  Private  dwellings, 
the  proper  mansions  of  peace  and  love,  have  been  disturbed  by 
domestic  broils :  the  father  contending  against  his  son,  and  the  son 
against  his  father ;  the  mother  with  parental  unkindness  provoking 
her  daughter  to  wrath,  and  the  daughter,  with  filial  impiety,  revolting 
from  her  mother :  Brethren  have  oecome  straneers  to  each  other ; 
and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  with  such  violence  of  passion,, 
that  they  have  been  harder  to  be  won  than  the  bars  of  a  castle. 
Neighbourhoods  have  been  distracted  with  divisions  and  conten- 
tions ;  and  nations  rent  asunder  by  faction  and  discord.  Empires 
have  become  fields  of  war  and  s&ughter;  and  the  earth  has  been 
changed  into  a  vast  receptacle  of  misery  and  Tmn^  All  this  wretch- 
edness is  the  consequence  of  sin ;  its  inmiediate  product ;  its  genu- 
ine offspring.  Should  we,  then,  drop  this  character ;  would  not 
our  consciences  be  more  serene,  our  lives  more  pleasant,  our  fami- 
ilies  more  harmonious,  and  the  world  more  quiet  and  happy  ? 

The  midity  difference  between  Heaven  and  earth,  angels  and 
men,  liesm  holiness  and  sin.    Angels  are  holy;  we  are  sinful: 
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their  residence  is  h&ppy ;  oim  in  many  respects  wretched.  Thb 
world  was  originally  rarmed  to  be  a  deli^tfiil  habitation ;  and  at 
the  close  <rf'the  creatioii,  was  by  God  himself  pronounced  to  be 
very  good.    Man  was  once  iminortal  and  happy ;  because  Jie  was 


iost,  kind,  sincere,  humble,  and  pious.  What  has  the  woAd,  what 
*Bas  man,  gained  by  the  change !  The  afficting  answer  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  word.  God  made  the  earth  a  beautiful  image  of 
Heaven ;  Man,  bv  his  apostacy,  has  changed  it  into  no  obscure  r^ 
semblance  of  Hell.  God  mam  man  a  liiile  lover  ihtm  ike  AmgiU, 
and  crowned  him  wiik  gUm/  and  honour:  Jftm,  being m,  hotunarf 
abode  noi^  bui  became  like  ike  beaete  whkkperitk. 


SERMON  XIX. 


CREATIOX. ANGELS. 


Colossi  A  MS  i.  16. — For  bjf  him  were  allihingicreatedf  ihai  are  in  hearenf  emdUuit 
are  in  earthy  visible  and  inrinbUf  whether  they  be  T/tronetf  or  Domimmu,  or  JPrin- 
cipaHtietf  or  Powers :  all  things  were  erealed  bjf  him  and  for  him. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  began  a  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  Angels*     After  ezaoiining  these  things 
generally,  as  imported  by  the  several  names,  given  to  these  illus- 
.  trious  beings  in  the  Scriptures,  I  proposed  to  mention  whatever 
was  necessary  to  my  design  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Their  rank  or  Station  ^ 

II.  Their  Attributes  ;  and 

III.  Their  Employments. 

The  two  first  of  these  subjects  I  then  considered  at  some  length. 
Under  the  second  head  I  observed  that  they  are  possessed, 

1st.  0/ fVonder/ul  Power  ^ 

2dly.  0/  Wonderful  Activity  ; 

3dly.  Of  Immortal  Youth  ; 

4thly.  Of  the  noblest  Intellectual  faculties^  and  of  Knowledge,  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  created  beings  ;  and 

5thly.  Of  consummate  Holiness. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  branch  of 
the  general  subject ;  and  observe, 

6thly.  TTiat  Angels  are  possessed  of  distinguished  Loveliness  of 
Character. 

In  the  view  of  passion,  and  taste,  beings  are  lovely,  when  pos- 
sessed of  external  beauty  of  form,  and  eracefulness  of  deportment. 
A  complexion  finely  coloured  and  blended,  a  figure  finely  iiaishion- 
cd,  features  happily  turned  and  adjusted,  and  a  demeanour  elegant- 
ly exhibited,  are  to  our  fancy,  and  our  passions,  so  engaging  and 
lovely,  as  not  unfrequently  to  engross  the  affections  of  the  mind. 
Yet  even  we  are  sensible  that  these  are  very  imperfect  objects  of 
our  attachment.  Accordingly,  we  speak  of  them  in  customary  lan- 
guage, as  things  of  mere  rancy ;  unsolid ;  unenduring ;  of  litdc 
value ;  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  claiming,  or  receiving,  the  sin- 
cere approbation  of  the  jua^ent,  the  fuU  testimony  of  unbiassed 
Reason,  on  account  of  any  mherent,  or  essential  excellence. 

But  there  are  objects  of  a  nobler  kind,  claiming,  in  a  hr  higher 
degree,  both  our  anections  and  imr  esteem.  All  the  diversities  of 
virtue,  or  holiness,  are  in  their  nature  pre-eminently  lovelv*  Vir- 
tue 18  the  beauty  of  the  mind ;  and  as  superior  to  that  of  the  form, 
as  the  sod  is  superior  to  the  tenement,  in  which  it  dwells.    On  this 
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delightful  object,  the  understanding,  in  spite  of  every  human  pre- 
judice, fixes  Its  eye  with  unaualified  approbation;  and  the  heart, if 
not  wholly  destitute  of  canuour,  with  sincere  delight.  Virtue  is 
the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  world ;  and,  while  it  engrosses  the  at- 
tachment, and  the  homage,  of  Angels  themselves,  is  regarded  with 
entire  complacency  by  its  divine  Author. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  supreme  value  of  this  inestimable 
object,  mankind  customarily  speak  of  it  under  its  various  names, 
as  more  excellent,  more  noble,  more  solid,  more  desirable,  and  as 
demanding,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  attribute,  the  regard 
and  com|)lacency  of  every  Intelligent  being*  In  this  manner  «e 
show,  that,  partial  as  we  arc,  we  still  prefer  worth  to  eztcroal 
beauty  and  erace* 

There  is,  then,  even  in  our  view,  a  higher  and  nobler  loveliness, 
than  that  which  engages  our  fancy,  or  our  taste ;  a  foundation  m 
the  nature  of  things  for  more  rational,  more  pure,  and  more  endin^ 
in^  attachment.  In  what  does  this  loveliness  consist?  In  some- 
thmg,  plainly,  which  is  not  found  in  external  form,  complexion,  or 

f;raceiulness ;  something,  which  belongs  to  mind,  and  not  to  person. 
t  does  not  consist  in  intdligttice.  Men  of  the  greatest  understand- 
ing, and  information,  are  often  odious,  injurious,  and  deformed  with 
all  the  turpitude,  ever  found  in  the  human  character.  The  bllefl 
angels,  also,  arc  untjuestionably  possessed  of  intelligence,  in  de- 
grees far  superior  to  our  comprehension ;  and  are,  notwithstanding, 
the  moi;t  hateful  of  all  beings. 

In  the  disposition^  then,  the  only  remaining  characteristical  h- 
culty  of  the  mind,  must  its  amiableness  reside.  But  the  disposition 
is  lovely,  either  as  it  is  sinful,  or  virtuous ;  either  as  it  hates,  or 
loves,  God,  and  other  Intelligent  beings.  To  determine  in  which 
of  these  cases  tlie  mind  is  lovely,  demands  not  even  a  Question. 

In  virtue,  then,  according  to  the  decision  of  mankina,  sinfiil  a^ 
they  are,  is  found  the  true  loveliness  of  Intelligent  beings ;  that  which 
unbiassed  Reason  approves ;  which  is  always  excellent ;  which  1*^ 
uniformly  the  object  of  delight;  which  will  never  change;  and 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  desired. 

Of  this  lovehness.  Angels  are  above  all  created  beings  supreme- 
ly possessed.  Angels  are  sincere,  gende,  meek,  kind,  compas- 
sionate, and  perfectly  conformed  to  that  great  moral  principle,  com- 
municated in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesusy  which  he  said.  It  is  mart 
blessed  to  give^  than  to  receive.  This  sublime  excellence,  incom- 
parably more  precious  than  gold  which  perishethy  has  in  them  been, 
from  the  beginning,  debased  with  no  alloy,  tarnished  with  no  spot, 
impaired  by  no  length  of  years,  and  changed  by  no  weakness  or 
imperfection.  Free  from  every  defect,  and  every  mixture,  it  has 
varied  with  length  of  years  merely  towards  higher  and  higher  pe^ 
fection,  and  shone,  not  only  with  undiminished,  but  with  increased 
beauty  and  lustre.  There  is  no  good,  which  it  is  pix>per  for  Angds 
to  do,  which  they  are  not  habitually  prepared  to  do.     There  is  no 
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kindness,  capable  of  being  suitably  exercised  bv  them,  nvhich  they 
do  not  in  fact  exercise.  The  more  their  faculties  are  enlarged ; 
the  more  their  knowledge  is  increased ;  the  more  their  means  of 
usefulness  are  multiplied ;  the  more  exalted  is  their  excellence, 
the  more  disinterested  and  noble  their  disposition,  ibk  more  intense 
their  benevolence,  and  the  more  lovely  and  beautiful  their  charac- 
ter. The  good,  which  they  have  already  done,  has  only  prepared 
them  to  do  more  and  greater  good ;  and  the  disposition,  with  which 
it  was  done,  has  only  oecome  stronger  by  every  preceding  exer- 
tion. 

Let  me  pause,  here,  with  a  momentary  digression ;  and  persuade 
you  to  call  to  mind  how  delightful  an  intimate  connexion  must  be 
with  even  a  sinde  rational  being,  who  always  spoke  that  which 
was  true,  and  always  did  that  which  was  just  and  kind ;  in  whom 
confidence  could  be  reposed  without  a  fear,  and  from  whom  every 
kind  office  might  be  expected,  without  even  a  suspicion  of  disap- 
pointment. If  the  friendship  of  one  such  being  would  be  a  rich 
possession ;  how  inestimable  must  be  the  privilege  of  living  for  ever 
in  a  world  of  such  fi*iends ! 

7thly.  Angels  are  invested  with  high  personal  Dignity  and  Ghry. 

Dignity  originaHy  denoted  the  same  with  worth ;  but  is  now  gen- 
erally used  to  signify  that  kind  of  worthy  which  is  elevated  and  great ; 
which  inspires  reverence  and  admiration  ;  rather  than  that,  which 
is  more  gentle  and  familiar ;  as  well  as  the  manifestations  of  it  in 
the  conduct,  and  the  honours,  with  which  it  is  considered  as  suit- 
ably rewarded.  The  spirit  and  character y  formed  hy  the,  fnagnani- 
mous  and  sublimer  virtues^  are  here  intended  by  personal  dignity  ; 
and  all  the  honour^  with  which  God  has  invested  this  character  in 
angels^  is  intended  by  personal  glory.  In  these  respects.  Angels 
are  totally  distinguished  from  all  other  created  beings. 

This  truth  cannot  but  be  evident  from  the  account,  already  sum- 
marily given,  of  the  attributes,  both  natural  and  moral,  of  these  ex- 
alted Intelligences.  Their  minds,  it  has  been  shown,  were  origin- 
ally formed  with  vast  capacities,  and  with  an  unmingled  and  intense 
love  of  truth.  .  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  character  and  works  of 
God  ;  subjects  elevated  above  all  height,  and  extended  above  all 
limits;  possessed  of  inherent  grandeur  and  sublimity  literally  infi- 
nite ;  fitted  to  awaken  in  every  mind,  formed  with  an  understand- 
ing to  perceive,  and  a  taste  to  relish  them,  great  ideas,  and  exalted 
conceptions ;  and  calculated  to  inspire  habits  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, of  the  most  dignified  nature.  To  these  subjects,  Angels  have 
already  devoted  themselves,  throughout  a  vast  period  of  time,  with 
supreme  intenseness  and  fervour.  Their  views  have  been  all 
fprmed  without  error,  decay,  or  weariness ;  and  their  rehsh  for  the 
objects  of  their  knowledge  has  only  been  strenc;t(^cned  by  indulg- 
ence. Of  course,  their  progress  in  understanding  has  been  rapid, 
and  their  attainments  have  been  very  great.  Of  course,  also,  their 
minds  have  been  continually  expanded,  and  ennobled,  by  all  the 
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conceptions,  which  they  have  entertained  concerning  these  won- 
deriuisubjects. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conscious  exercise  of  such  vast  power 
and  activity,  and  the  possession  of  ever-vigorous,  ever-blooming 
youth,  destined  to  survive,  and  triumph,  over  time  and  labour, 
ibust  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  personal  importance,  which,  tem- 
pered and  refined  by  perfect  humility,  cannot  but  be  elevated  in 
a  manner  to  which  there  is  no  parallel.  To  this  character,  their 
stations,  their  residence,  and  their  cmplojrmcnts,  all  powerfully 
contribute.  Highly  favoured,  exalted,  and  happy,  in  tnese  great 
particulars,  An  eels  have  the  nearest  access  to  their  Creator,  for 
understanding  the  mysteries,  and  contemplating  the  greatness,  of 
his  dispensations,  and  for  learning  from  them  his  infinitely  majestic 
and  glorious  character.  Heaven  is  the  centre,  and  the  seat,  of  all 
that  is  great  and  wonderful,  all  that  is  refined  and  exqubite,  all 
that  is  splendid  and  glorious.  To  Angels,  these  magnificent  things 
are  hab:lu:\lly  familiar;  and  by  them  their  taste  is  formed,  and 
their  character  established.  Their  exertions,  also,  are  of  a  kind 
wonderfully  sublime.  The  being,  who  can  bind  the  four  winds  of 
Heaven,  imprison  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  or  wing  his 
flight  in  a  moment  to  a  distant  world,  possesses  an  inherent  impor- 
tance, to  which  our  imaginations  cannot  extend ;  a  sublimity  of 
character,  elevated  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sight. 

Exactly  accordant  with  these  views  of  the  subject  are  the  splen- 
dour and  majesty  of  appearance,  frequently  assumed  by  Angek  in 
their  visits  to  tnis  lower  world.  I  shall  not  detail  the  facts,  of 
which  this  splendour  has  been  composed ;  nor  repeat  the  unrival- 
led descriptions  of  it,  given  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  in  their  presence 
mankind  have  trembled,  shnmk,  and  fallen;  and,  scarcely  able  to 
survive  their  impressions,  have  felt  themeselves  to  be  nothing,  and 
less  than  nothing. 

How  abashed,  how  amazed,  how  dumb,  should  we  be  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Gabriel^  known  by  us  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  heavenly 
world;  to  stand  in  the  presence  nf  God;  to  be  exalted  above  ail 
human  weakness,  error,  and  sin  ;  and  to  be  wise,  and  great,  and 
good,  in  the  sight  of  God  himself!  How  great  must  he  seem  to 
us  ;  how  dignified  ;  how  glorious !  How  little,  on  the  contrarj'. 
should  we  appear  to  him  ;  how  unworthy !  Would  not  our  pride 
wither  in  a  moment,  and  our  vanity  tlee  away  ?  Should  we  not, 
like  Peter^  and  his  companions,  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  £/uif, 
be  instantly  lost  and  bewildered ;  and  utter,  if  we  spoke  at  all,  that 
which  we  did  not  understand '/ 

Of  all  these  attributes,  it  is  to  be  remembered  further,  that  they 
are  eternal*  Angels  live  for  ever ;  and  are  hence  termed,  by  way 
of  distinction,  Living  Ones,  or  Living  Creatures.  With  their  being, 
their  excellencies  are  all  co-extended ;  and  are  in  the  same  man- 
ner immortal.      Nor  are  they  merely  immortal ;  but  are  perpetu- 
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ally  improving.  Every  day,  they  study,  and  understand,  more  and 
more,  the  wonders  of  creation  and  Providence,  and  the  character 
of  their  ercat  Authw.  With  their  knowled^,  their  love  to  God  is 
continually  enlarged,  and  enraptured ;  their  benevolence  to  their 
feUow-creatures,  their  amiable  conduct,  their  sweetness,  loveliness, 
and  dignity  of  character,  are  all  enhanced  and  refined.  Great, 
wise,  noble,  and  excellent,  at  first,  they  have  regularly  advanced 
in  this  divine  progress  of  improvement  to  the  present  time. 

How  excellent  did  Paul  become  in  the  short  period  of  his  life, 
which  elapsed  after  his  conversion !  How  much  more  excellent 
and  glorious  have  angels  become;  who,  never  stained  with  sin, 
weakened  by  prejudice,  nor  wearied  bv  labour,  have,  with  en- 
larged undcrstandme,  intense  love  of  truth,  and  unmingled  holiness 
of  disposition,  regularly  and  rapidly  advanced  in  the  attainment 
of  all  that  is  great  and  good  tnrough  a  period  of  six  thousand 
veal's !  How  superlatively  and  universally  excellent  will  they  then 
l^ecomc  hereafter!  To  what  a  height  of  glory  will  they  rise  in 
the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  this  disposition,  throughout  endless  ages ! 

III.  Angels  hold  the  first  Employments^  and  Offices^  in  the  Uni- 
verse. 

In  everv  government  there  must  be,  of  course,  public  offices. 
These  offices  must  also  increase  in  number  and  importance,  as 
the  government  becomes  more  extensive.  In  a  towuy  they  will 
naturally  be  few ;  in  a  province^  more  numerous ;  and  in  a  king- 
dom^ far  more  numerous  still.  In  such  an  empire  as  Rome  or 
Chinaj  a  vast  multitude  of  concerns  continually  exist ;  all  of  which 
must  be  the  immediate  business  of  persons,  devoted  to  them  only. 
Were  this  world  under  a  single  administration  of  government,  the 
public  offices  would  become  numerous,  important,  and  dignified^ 
proportionally  to  the  number,  greatness,  and  complication,  of  its 
mignty  interests.  The  kingdom  of  Qod,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  plainly 
exhibited  both  in  his  Word  and  Works,  as  a  kingdom  of  m^aiis. 
Under  his  universal  government,  secondary  causes,  and  subordi- 
nate agents,  arc  employed  with  a  real  instrumentality,  and  efficacy, 
in  accomplishing  his  pleasure.  In  such  an  empire,  the  concerns 
are  necessarily  immense,  both  in  their  number  and  their  import- 
ance. Of  these,  some,  however,  are  greater,  and  others  less : 
while  all  are,  in  their  respective  places,  proper  and  useful.  These 
concerns,  according  to  this  scheme,  are,  to  an  extent  undefinable, 
committed  to  such  of  his  Intelligent  creatures,  as  he  has  formed  to 
conduct  them  under  his  own  superintendency :  and  the  offices, 
which  they  of  course  sustain,  must,  to  our  view,  be,  in  a  vast 
multitude  of  instances,  invested  with  a  greatness,  dignity,  and  im- 
portance, incomprehensible. 

The  Intelligent  beings,  to  whom  the  greatest  and  noblest  of 
these  concerns  are  entrusted,  and  by  whom  the  most  illustrious  of 
all  these  offices  are  sustained,  are  undoubtedly  the  Angels  of  God. 
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Whatever  demands  the  employment  of  created  power,  activity, 
knowledge,  and  virtue,  of  high  distinction  ;  whatever  is  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  complicated,  vast,  or  sublime ;  can  with  propriety  be 
committed  only  to  beings,  eminendy  invested  with  these  illustrious 
attributes.     In  the  amazing  extent  of  creation,  in  the  eternal  pro- 

Sess  of  providence,  fields,  sufficiently  ample,  are  furnished  for 
e  employment  of  immense  numbers  of  these  glorious  beings  in 
business  of  high  import,  and  inestimable  dignity.  To  this  scheme 
of  things,  accord,  not  only  their  attributes,  but  their  numbers;  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures :  for  we  are  there  told,  that 
thoiuand  thousands  minister  unto  God,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
tttousand  stand  before  him. 

That  Angels  are  actually  thus  employed,  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed by  any  man,  who  remembers  the  illustrious  attributes,  of  which 
they  are  possessed ;  and  who  believes,  that  these  attributes  were 
not  given  in  vain.  Should  he,  however,  doubt,  he  may  be  fur- 
nished with  proofs  from  the  Scriptures,  which  cannot  rationally  be 
questioned. 

1st.  Their  Karnes  clearly  indicate  their  high  employments. 

They  are  styled  Angels  ;  that  is,  the  immediate  messengers  of 
God.  They  are  styled  Tlirones,  Dominions,  Authoritiesy  Princi- 
palities or  Governments,  and  Powers ;  to  denote,  that  they  sit 
upon  tlu*ones,  exercise  dominion,  hold  authority,  preside  in  go- 
vernment, and  are  invested  with  the  power,  necessary  for  these 
great  purposes. 

They  are  called  chief  Princes ;  to  indicate,  that  they  are  the 
first  order  of  rulers  in  the  Universe,  under  him,  rcho  has  prepared 
his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  whose  kingdom  rulcth  over  alL  They 
are  called  Sons  of  God  ;  to  teach  us,  that  thoy  are  beings  nearly 
related  to  God  in  character,  favour,  place,  and  authority.  They 
are  called  Morning  Stars,  to  teach  us  the  splendour  and  glor}', 
with  which  they  outshine  all  other  Intelligent  creatures.  They 
are  named  CAcnt^im,  and  Seraphim;  to  inform  us,  that  they  are 
beings,  furnished  with  superior  knowledge  to  discern,  and  with 
superior  holiness  to  pursue,  whatever  is  good  and  right,  honourable 
to  the  Creator,  and  useful  to  his  creatures. 

All  these  names  are  descriptive  either  of  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  these  exalted  beings,  or  of  the  stations  and  employments, 
for  which,  by  this  nature,  they  are  qualified. 

2dly.  The  Scriptures,  m  many  instances,  exhibit  them  as  thu< 
employed. 

(1st.)  Angels  are  in  the  Scriptures  declared  to  be  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  immediate  business  of  glorifying  God  and  celebrating 
his  praise. 

At  the  Creation,  the  Morning  Stars,  in  the  dawn  of  their  being, 

surrounded  their  Maker  during  the  progress  of  that  great  work ; 

and,  when  it  was  finished,  in  the  celebration  of  that  peculiarly  di- 

|M||A|U)ath,  observed,  consecrated,  and  blessed,  by  God  him- 
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self,  as  an  inlinitcly  soleiim  ruid  Luiflioniaiivc-  cxumjjlo  to  mankind. 
sang  together  J  and  shouted  for  jov. 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  descended  on  Mount  Siiiaij  to  pub- 
lish, amid  thunders  and  lightningij  and  aflame  of  devouring  fire, 
his  most  holy  law,  to  the  children  of  men,  the  chariots  ofGoa^  evm 
ikcutands  of  «4fige/«,^^ttended  him  at  this  awful  solemnity,  and 
glorified  him  by  their  ministry  in  this  sublime  dispensation. 

When  the  same  divine  Person  became  incarnate,  Gabriel  ai^ 
noanced  his  birth  to  Zachariah  and  to  Mary.    An  Angel,  also, 

g claimed  these  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  shepherds  of 
tUehem :  and  a  mtdtitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praised  God  on 
the  same  occasion,  in  the  noblest  hymn  ever  heara  in  this  lower 
world ;  and  sang,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !  and  on  earthy  peace : 
good  toill  towards  men  ! 

When  he  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  having 
finished  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  triumphed  over  all  his  ene- 
mies ;  the  same  exalted  hemes,  with  renewed  transport  and  ado- 
ration, surrounded  him  with  the  same  magnificent  attendance  as 
at  Sinai,  sindng,  as  he  approached  the  heaven  of  heavens,  Lifl 
up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  !  and  he  ye  lift  vp,  ye  everlasting  doors  ! 
ana  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in.t 

At  the  end  of  this  earthly  system,  when  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  and  blot  out  from  under  heaven  this  world  of 
iniquity  and  rebellion ;  an  Archangel,  preceding  him,  will  call  the 
dead  out  of  their  graves  :  while  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
will  shout  to  the  Universe  the  awful  wonders  of  the  final  day,  and 
subjoin,  to  all  its  amazing  transactions,  their  solemn  Amen. 

In  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the  four  Living  Ones  rest  not,  day 
and  night,  saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  who  was, 
and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come. 

And  I  beheld,  says  St.  John^  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  An- 
gels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  Living  Ones,  and  the  Elders  ; 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and 
thousands  of  thousands,, saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  wisdom,  and  riches,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

(2dly.)  Angels  are  employed  in  studying  the  works  of  God,  and 
in  learning  from  them  his  perfections. 

Who  created  all  things,  says  St.  Paid,  by  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the  in* 
tent,  that  now  unto  the  Principalities,  and  Powers,  in  heavenly  places, 
might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

Which  things,  says  St.  Peter,  the  Angels  desire  to  look  into  ^  or 
more  literally.  Into  which  things.  Angels  earnestly  desire  to  look 
Toith  the  deepest  attention.  The  original  word,  «a^xu4«i,  denotes 
the  action  of  stooping  down  to  inspect  minutely,  and  pry  critically 
into,  an  object  of  investigation. 

•  Psalm  Ixviii.  17, 18. 

t  Psalm  Ixviii.  17, 18,  compared  with  Epbes.  iv.  8,    See  also  Psalm  xxiv. 
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In  the  ibrmer  of  these  passages,  we  are  presented  with  one 
great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  viz«  the  disclosure  of  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God^  in  his  dispensations  to  his  Churchy  unto 
Principalities  and  Powers  in  heaveiUy  places.  As  this  disclosure 
was  one  great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  things  ;  so  it  is  evident, 
that  Angels  were  created  with  the  especial  design,  that  they  should 
attain  tne  knowledge,  which  it  conveys.  In  the  second  of  these 
passages,  we  sure  taught,  that  the  disposition  of  Angels  is  perfecdy 
accordant  with  this  design ;  and  that  they  earnestly  desire  to  inves- 
tigate, and  are,  therefore,  unceasingly  employed  in  investigating, 
those  things,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  they  were  especial^ 
created* 

For  this  great  purpose,  these  glorious  beings  are  in  the  most 
eminent  manner  fitted  by  all  their  other  employments,  their  won- 
derful attributes,  and  their  exalted  station.  Particularly,  in  their 
employment  as  Messengers  of  God,  in  which  they  visit,  not  only 
this  world,  but  the  Oupotia  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  innumerable  re- 
gions  of  the  Heavens;  they  are  furnished  with  the  most  ample  and 
perfect  opportunities  of  understanding  the  endless  multituae,  and 
the  astonishing  nature,  of  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence. 
Throughout  these  incomprehensible  tracts,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  same  unceasing  divei*sity  is  continually  pursued  in 
all  the  divine  works,  which  prevail  so  perfectly  in  this  world.  The 
nature,  attributes,  and  real  importance,  of  all  things,  are  learned, 
not  by  inspection  only,  but  also,  in  an  extensive  degree,  by  com- 

Earison.  The  relations,  which  tliey  bear  to  each  other,  can  be 
nown  in  no  other  manner :  and  the  knowledge  of  these  is  a  most 
extensive  and  important  part  of  all  that  is  known.  From  the  ad- 
vantage, furnished  him,  of  beholding  many  objects,  and  making 
numerous  and  accurate  comparisons  between  them,  a  rational  trav- 
eller, who  has  visited  many  countries,  is  universally  acknowledged, 
not  only  to  possess  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  world  uian 
otlicr  men,  but  also  to  be  a  more  sound  and  thorough  judge  of  the 
things,  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Angels  visit  distant  worlds, 
probably  with  more  ease  and  expedition  than  men,  the  towns  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  and  compare  systems  with  more  perfect  com- 
prehension and  accuracy,  than  we,  stales  and  kiiiL^doms.  At  the 
same  time,  their  strong  and  unmingled  relish  for  all  the  objects  of 
their  contemplation,  the  unwearied  and  undiminished  vigour  of  their 
minds,  and  the  length  of  years,  through  which  they  have  been  em- 
ployed in  tliis  illustrious  pursuit,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  given  it  the 
peculiar  power  of  habit;  and,  on  tlie  other,  increase,  beyond  cal- 
culation, tlie  pleasure  which  it  originally  and  naturally  yields. 
Man,  by  the  limited  nature  of  his  powers,  is  almost  of  course 
obliged,  whenever  he  studies,  to  confine  himself  to  study ;  and, 
whenever  he  acts,  to  action.  Angels,  by  their  superior  energy, 
seem  fitted  to  pursue  both  courses  at  once;  and  to  be  able  to 
and  act,  without  hindrance,  confusion,  or  any  other  disad- 
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(Sdly.)  Angels  are  employed  in  executing  the  judgments  of  God 
tpon  this  world* 

The  first  judgment  upon  Man,  which  was  excluding  him  from 
Paradise,  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the  execution  of  these 
ministering  spirits.  In  the  same  manner,  they  were  the  immediate 
instruments  of  inflicting  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  Israelites;  on 
the  army  of  Sennacherib  ;  onJiebuchadnezzar  ;  and  on  Herod.  In 
the  same  manner  also,  they  are  exhibited  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  as  pouring  out  the  vials  of  divine  wrath  upon  the  nations  of 
this  guilty  world,  and  especially  upon  the  Antichristian  Hierarchy, 
as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  justice  of  God.  To  us,  with  our  lim- 
ited views,  and  strone  partiaUties,  this  ofiice  may  seem  undesirable, 
and  a  diminution  of  that  perfect  felicity,  which  I  have  attributed  to 
this  distinguished  order  of  beings.  The  decision,  however,  will 
easily  appear  to  be  unfounded,  if  we  remember,  that  they  possess 
an  entire  and  unchangeable  confidence  in  God,  and  in  the  perfect 
rectitude  of  all  his  dispensations ;  and,  in  innumerable  instances,  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  nature,  and  import,  of  the  dispensations 
themselves ;  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  with  which  they  are  brought 
to  pass ;  and  the  valuable  and  glorious  ends,  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  accomplish.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  is  sung  in  heaven  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Dora  God  Almighty  !  Just  and  true 
are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints  !  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord, 
and  glorify  thy  name  }  for  thou  only  art  holy :  for  all  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee  ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  munt- 
fist. 

(4thly.)  Angels  are  also  employed  in  ministering  Blessings  to  the 
children  of  God  in  thut  world. 

Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  says  St.  Paul,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?  In  this  passage, 
we  are  plainly  taught,  that  ministering  to  the  saints,  is  a  standing 
employment  of  Angels,  throughout  the  aces  of  Time.  According- 
ly, they  are  exhibited  in  Jacoo*s  vision  of  the  ladder,  as  ascending^ 
and  descending,  from  Heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  Heaven, 
continually,  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  duty.  According  to  this 
declaration,  also,  we  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures  with  numerous 
examples  of  their  actual  ministry  to  the  children  of  God.  Thus 
Angels  delivered  Lot  from  Sodom ;  Jacob  from  Esau  ;  Daniel  from 
the  lions ;..  his  three  companions  from  the  fiery  furnace ;  Peter  from 
Herod,  and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim ;  and  the  nation  of  the  Israelites, 
successively,  from  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and  Assyrians.  Thus 
they  conducted  Lot,  Abraham,  and  the  Israelites,  in  seasons  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  to  places,  and  circumstances,  of  safety  and 
peace.  Thus  they  conducted  Gideon  to  the  destruction  of  the  Mi- 
diamies,  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Egypt,  Philip  to  the  Eunuch,  and 
Cornelius  to  Peter,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through  him, 
and  to  die  salvation  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends.     Thus 
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Angels  instructed  Ahraham^  Joshua^  Gideon^  David,  Elijah,  Damdy 
Zechariah  the  prophet,  Zachariah  the  iather  of  John  the  Ba^t, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles,  and  their  fellow-disciples.  Thus 
they  comforted  Jacob  at  the  approach  of  Esau  ;  Daniel  in  his  pe- 
culiar sorrows  and  daneers ;  Zachariah  in  the  sufferinj^  of  his  na- 
tion; Joseph  and  Mary  m  their  perplexities;  Christ  in  his  agony; 
the  Apostles  and  their  companions  after  his  resurrection ;  Paid 
immediately  before  his  shipwreck;  and  the  Church,  universally, 
by  the  testimony  and  instruction,  given  in  the  Revelation  of  St* 
John. 

Generally,  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  especially  in  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  John,  that  they  are  employed  in  executine  va- 
rious, great,  and  wonderful  purposes  of  divine  Providence.  Here 
we  behold  them  controlling  evil  spirits ;  wielding  the  elements  of 
this  world ;  producing,  directing,  and  terminating,  the  great  con- 
\iilsi6ns  of  time ;  conveying  the  souls  of  the  just  to  the  Paradise  of 
God;  serving  the  wicked  from  the  good  at  the  day  of  Judgment; 
and  performing  the  duties  of  other  dignified  and  glorious  missions* 
All  these  are  instances,  either  of  wonderful  power  and  skill,  or  of 
singular  benevolence  and  excellency  of  character ;  both  eminently 
honourable  to  them,  and  eminently  in>portant  to  the  Universe.  By 
these  facts,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced,  that  their  employments 
are  wholly  noble  and  magnificent,  and  wholly  suited  to  their  digni- 
fied stations  and  exalted  titles ;  as  well  as  to  the  attributes  of  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  of  which  they  are  so  transcendently 

Eossessed.  Nor  can  we  rationally  doubt,  that  they  visit  every  other 
abitable  world,  with  messages  and  designs  of  the  same  sublime 
import ;  execute  the  great  purposes  of  God  in  all  the  parts  of  his 
vast  kingdom ;  and  thus  become,  in  an  extensive  sense,  illustrious 
benefactors  of  the  Intelligent  Creation. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  These  considerations  furnish  us  with  a  strong  presumptive 
argument^  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  divine  Revelation* 

In  the  Scriptures  we  find  an  Order,  or  rather  a  Kind,  of  beings 
described,  which  were  never  known,  nor  imagined,  by  any  person, 
who  did  not  derive  his  acquaintance  with  them  fitwi  tnat  book. 
They  are  beings,  who  have  a  character,  as  appropriate  as  that  of 
man,  and  differing  from  that  of  man  as  far,  as  fimte  Intelligences 
can  be  supposed  to  differ  from  each  other.  Yet  the  character  is 
complete,  entire,  and  of  a  piece  with  itself.  Eveiy  attribute  is 
suited  to  every  other:  all  are  angelic:  all  are  heavenly.  A  sta- 
tion is  also  assigned  to  them,  of  dignity  and  importance  perfectly 
fitted  to  their  character,  and  worthy  of  being  filled  by  such  beings. 
Employments  are  also  marked  out  for  them,  altogether  becoming 
both  the  station  and  the  character;  angelic  employments ;  suitea 
to  the  Sons  of  God,  the  Morning  Stars  of  Heaven.  Can  it  be  rea- 
sonably supposed,  that  these  things  were  devised  by  human  ima- 
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gination  ?  Have  similar  thmgs  been  ever  thus  devised  f  The  &nef 
of  man  has,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  delighted  itself  with  the  em- 
ployment of  fashioning  imaginary  beings,  of  a  nature  superior  to 
ours.  What  have  been  its  productions  ?  The  Gods,  demons,  and 
Genii,  of  ancient;  and  the  elves,  sylphs,  and  feiries,  of  more  mod- 
em, times.  But  how  do  all  these  snrink  fix)m  a  comparison  with 
Angels  ?  They  are  little,  base,  trifling,  sordid,  and  sinfiil,  enough 
to  have  been  copied,  with  a  few  easy  additions,  fix)m  the  depraved 
characteristics  of  men.  But  where  does  this  world  furnish  mate- 
rials for  the  composition  of  an  angelic  character?  What  originals 
1ms  ft  presented,  firom  which  the  portrait  could  be  drawn  ? 

A  multitude  of  writers  in  the  Scmiures,  Jifteen  at  least,  have  de- 
scribed these  elorious  beings  with  tne  most  perfect  harmony,  and 
without  a  single  discordant  idea.  In  the  mean  time,  their  descrip- 
tions are  extensively  various,  comprising  many  particulars,  and 
wholly  independent  of  each  other.  AU  Uie  writers  are  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  others,  originals.  Not  one  is  a  copier ;  not  one 
a  ptaeiary :  yet  their  representations  are  universally  noble,  sublimei 
dignified,  beautiful,  ana  lovelv,  beyond  any  thing,  found  in  the  most 
perfect  writings  of  uninspired  men. 

How  came  these  things  to  pass  ?  Whence  did  these  writers,  in  so 
distant  ages,  and  differing  so  widely  in  education,  genius,  charac- 
ters, interests,  and  views,  unite  with  such  perfect  narmony  in  so 
difficult  an  object  of  conception ;  while  writing  for  so  diverse  pur- 
poses, and  on  so  diverse  occasions  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  not  an  in* 
dividual  of  them  has  made  a  single  slip ;  that  not  a  thought  is  ut- 
tered, not  a  fact  asserted,  nor  a  doctrine  declared,  but  such  as  is 
perfecdy  firee  firom  fisiult,  impurity,  Uttleness,  and  defect ;  such  as 
»  entirely  noble,  refined,  and  becoming  so  exalted  and  spotless  a 
character?  All  heathen  writers  have  stained  even  their  Gods 
with  great  defects,  and  deformed  them  with  gross  crimes ;  and, 
wherever  they  have  exhibited  their  Gods  as  acting,  have  filled  up 
their  history  with  weakness  and  depravity.  The  Angeb  of  the 
Scriptures,  on  the  contrarv,  are  every  where,  by  every  writer,  and 
and  in  every  attribute  and  act  alike,  pure  and  perfect.  The  only 
answer,  which  can  be  given,  is,  God  directed  the  one  class  of  wn« 
ters,  and  human  reason  and  imagination  the  other. 

2dly.  How  voiufet/n/,  and  hSm  amiabk^  do  these  comideratums 
exhibit  the  humility  €f  angels! 

In  the  observations,  wmch  have  been  made,  we  have  seen  their 
character  to  be  great  and  glcmous  without  a  parallel ;  their  station 
exalted  above  t&tof  all  ouer  created  beings  ;  and  their  employ- 
ments the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  they  do  not  disidam, 
nop  grudge,  to  minister  to  the  wanu  and  relief,  to  the  instruction 
and  the  comfort,  of  men ;  who,  compared  with  them,  arc  only 
wonoB  of  the  dust. 

A  single  fiurt  will  set  this  subject  in  a  stronger  light,  tlian  tn^ 
train  of  general  observations.    Call  up  to  votir  view,  then,  a  chou* 
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of  these  illustrious  beings,  cheerfully  leaving  the  glory  of  Heaven 
and  directing  their  flight  to  this  forlorn  and  sinful  earth,  to  accom- 
pany the  departing  spirit  of  poor,  despised,  forgotten  Lazarus  to 
the  world  of  happiness ;  to  point  the  way  to  that  distant  and  de- 
fightful  region ;  and  to  aid  his  trembling  wing  to  the  house  and 
presence  of  his  Father  and  his  God.     What  monarch,  what  noUe 
what  gentleman,  what  plain  man,  would,  willingly,  have  even  at- 
tended his  funeral  ?    Who  would  have  received  lum,  when  alive* 
into  his  house ;  powerfully  as  his  sufferings  pleaded  for  charitabk 
relief/    Who,  much  more,  would  have  consented  to  become  hif 
companion  ?    Who,  still  more,  would  have  acknowledged  himself 
his  friend  ?    Yet  all  this.  Angels  did  not  disdain. 

I^et  us  take  to  ourselves  shame  and  confusion  of  &ce  at  the 
Mmembrance  of  our  pride  and  haughtiness  of  heart.  How  often 
do  we  despise,  nedect,  insult  and  trample  under  foot,  those  who, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  are  far  better  than  ourselves !  For  what  do 
we  despise  them  ?  Because,  periiaps,  their  houses,  their  persons, 
their  dress,  their  wealth,  or  their  talents,  are  inferior  to  our  own. 
We  might,  indeed,  sometimes  pity  them  for  these  reasons,  and  be 
justifieJ.     But  where  shall  we  find  an  excuse  for  despisine  them? 

Nor  is  the  meekness  of  Angels  less  contrasted  to  our  wrath  and 
revenge.  They  do  not  even  bring  railing  accusations.  Much  less 
do  they,  like  ourselves,  indulge  furious  resentment,  and  seek  in- 
satiable revenge.  There  is  not  a  single  reason  to  believe  that 
they  ever  exercised,  even  in  one  instance,  personal  resentment 
against  the  basest  and  most  guilty  child  of  Aaam;  or  a  revenee- 
fd  thought  against  the  most  depraved  inhabitant  of  hell.  No  pro- 
vocation is  able  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  their  minds.  No  cbud 
ever  overcasts  their  smiles,  or  intercepts  the  clear  sunshine  of 
their  benevolence. 

3cl)y.  How  arc  the  meek  and  hxtmhle  virtues  dignified  hy  his  great 
example  ! 

These  virtues  are  the  constant  character,  the  essential  attri- 
butes, the  peculiar  glory,  of  Thrones^  Dominions^  Principalities  and 
Powers,  But  these  virtues,  and  those  in  whom  they  are  found  on 
earth,  i7uzn,  who  is  a  worm^  and  the  son  ofman^  who  is  but  a  worm 
regards  with  contempt.  Men  glory  in  being  proud,  in  being  wrath- 
ftil,  in  being  revengeful ;  in  bemg  tyrants  and  oppressors,  m  being 
heroes  and  butchers.  To  men  of  these  characters,  statues  are 
erected ;  nay,  temples  have  been  built,  and  altars  smoked  with 
victims.  To  them,  the  page  of  the  historian  and  the  harp  of 
the  poet  are  consecrated.  To  their  praise,  the  sculptor  bids  the 
marble  breathe,  and  the  painter  teaches  his  canvass  to  glow.  They 
live  in  palaces,  and  are  entombed  in  mausoleums.  Shouts  and  ho- 
sannas  follow  them  tlu*ough  life ;  and,  at  their  death,  nations  re- 
echo the  cries  of  lamentation,  and  kingdoms  are  covered  with  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  How  strange  is  ail  this  to  the  eye  of  Reason! 
Thves  arrai/ed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously 
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^ery  day:  while  Lazarus  lies  at  his  gatty  under  the  naked  heavens^ 
oveting  only  to  be  fed  with  the  cruMs^  tbhich  fall  from  his  table  J 
lay,  Pilate  and  Herod  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  Christ  on  the 


In  the  invisible  world,  these  things  are  wonderfully  inverted^ 
Jiota  expires ;  but  no  Angels  convey  him  to  Ahrahaw?s  bosom. 
rhere  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  claim  the  esteem  and  love,  and 
mgross  the  kind  offices,  of  beings,  possessed  of  the  highest  wis* 
lom  and  excellence;  and  obtain  the  everlasting  favour  of  the 
nfinite  God.  On  these  virtues,  Angels  smile  with  complacency ; 
vhile  fools  and  sinners  regard  them  with  hatred  and  scorn.  But« 
f  «e  would  be  like  Angels  ;  if  we  would  secure  their  good- will ;  if 
ive  would  be  admitted  to  their  glorious  company ;  if  we  would  share 
n  their  immortal  blessings ;  if  we  would  dwell  in  the  house  of  their 
F'ather  and  our  Father,  of  their  God  and  our  God;  we  must  esteem 
he  things  which  they  esteem;  love  the  things  which  they  love;  and 
lo  the  tMngs  which  they  do.  We  must  renounce  the  haughty, 
uigry,  revengeful  character,  which  we  are  so  pleased  to  assume ; 
become  meek  and  lowly  of  hearty  like  the  divine  Redeemer;  and  in 
:he  midst  of  provocations,  however  great,  must  be  ready  cheerfuUy 
:o  s^y^' Father y  forgive  them^for  they  know  not  what  they  do! 

4thly.  fVhat  exalted  views  does  this  subject  present  to  us  of  the 
%Uure  state  of  the  Righteous  ! 

In  the  Resurrection^  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Sadduceesj  the  chil- 
Iren  of  God  shall  be  KfayycXoi,  equal  to  the  Angels  ;  or,  perhaps 
nore  properly,  they  shall  be  like  the  Angels  in  attributes,  station, 
amd  employments.  Like  the  Angels,  they  will  possess  endless 
jTOUth,  activity,  power,  knowledge,  and  holmess ;  enjoy  the  same 
mmortal  happiness,  dignity,  and  divine  favour ;  be  lovely,  beauti- 
ful, and  glonous,  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  shine  forth  as  the  Sun 
In  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  Like  the  Angels,  shall  they  be 
ion*,  and  kings^  and  priests^  to  God;  and  live  and  reign^  with  him 
for  ever  and  ever. 

What  a  change  must  this  be  from  the  present  weakness  and 
3;uiltofman;  from  sluggishness  and  ignorance,  decay  and  death, 
sin  and  misery !  What  a  wonderful  display  of  the  boundless  com- 
jassion  of  God,  to  raise  us  from  such  a  depth  to  such  a  height ! 
!3an  we  hesitate  to  exclaim,  "  This  is  love  passing  all  understand- 
tngP^^     Who  would  not,  for  these  divine  blessings,  renounce  the 

Eleasures  of  sin ;  and  cheerfully  bid  adieu  to  all  that  avarice,  am* 
ition,  and  sensuality  can  boast?  Who  would  not,  with  all  the 
irise  and  good,  cease  at  once  from  the  sordid  pursuits  of  sinners^ 
ind  direct  every  view,  desire,  and  effort,  towards  the  state  and 
character  of  Angels,  and  the  attainment  of  the  same  residence,  em- 
ployments, happiness,  and  glory  ? 

5thly.     What  sublime  views  does  this  subject  furnish  us  of  the 
freatness  of  Christ ! 
By  him,  says  the  text,  were  all  these  illustrious  beings  created, 
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together  with  all  their  attributes,  importance,  and  dimity.  The 
(character  of  every  woiicman  is  seen,  of  course,  in  me  nature  of 
the  WOTk,  which  he  has  made.  If  this  be  insignificant  and  w<Mrtb- 
less ;  it  exhibits  nothing  but  the  insignificance  and  worthlessness 
of  the  maker.  If  curious  and  excellent,  if  sublime  and  wonderful, 
it  unfolds  strongly,  and  certainly,  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and  glory* 
Of  what  faculties  are  Angels  the  subjects !  Of  what  intelligence, 
purity,  power,  loveliness,  and  elevation  of  mind!  What  then 
must  be  the  perfections  of  Him,  who  contrived  and  formed  Angels; 
who  with  a  word  called  them  into  being;  who  preserves,  informs, 
directs,  controls,  and  Messes  them  forever?  Ureat  and  excellent 
as  they  are,  they  are  exhibited  as  tmelion  m  hii  sighij  oiui  as 
diargtd  with  folly  before  him.  How  amazing,  then,  must  be  the 
perfecticm  of  his  character!  how  great;  how  wise;  how  good! 
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ke  luUk  rumvedf  im  turUuiwg  eMuu,  under  iarknut,  uiUo  the  judgmaU  of  the 
great  dajf. 

IN  this  passage,  we  have  a  concise,  but  very  interesting,  ac- 
count of  certain  Angels,  who  once  dwelt  in  Heaven.  Created,  at 
first,  with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Angelic  nature,  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  highest  honour,  and  enjoying  the  greatest  hap- 
piness, they  are  here  represented  as  having  lost  their  chai'acter, 
and  forfeited  their  honour  and  happiness.  The  nature  and  allot- 
ments of  these  Angels  furnish  the  suoject,  which  next  demands  our 
attention  in  this  System  of  discourses. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  take  some  notice  of  an  opinion,  which  has,  chiefly  within  the 
two  past  centuries,  been  adopted  concerning  it,  and  advanced  with 
confidence  by  persons  of  various  descriptions  :  an  opinion,  which, 
if  true,  would  preclude  the  present  discourse,  as  groundless  and 
nueatorv*  It  is  this ;  that  there  are  no  such  beings  as  Fallen  Angels* 
Infidels  have  made  the  Scriptural  account  of  these  beings,  a  formal 
objection  against  the  truth  and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures.  Not 
a  small  number  of  men,  professing  themselves  to  be  Christians, 
have  partly  yielded  to  the  oojection,  and  partly  considered  the  con- 
trary doctrine  as  necessary  to  their  particular  systems  of  Theology. 
Thus,  here,  as  in  other  cases,  men  apparently  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  belief,  and  the  denial,  of  the  Scriptures,  have  yet 
imited  in  overthrowing  their  authority,  and  unsettling  their  charac- 
ter as  a  revelation. 

From  the  manner,  in  which  the  doctrine  has.  been  opposed,  we 
should  naturally  argue  unfavourably  concerning  tlie  opposition. 
It  has  been  most  usually  opposed,  not  with  sober  argument,  but 
urith  ridicule  and  sneers.  A  cause,  which  needs  this  support,  is 
bad  of  course ;  and  is  by  its  abettors  seen  to  be  bad :  for  no  man 
of  common  sense,  will  ever  resort  to  this  feeble  and  inefiectual 
mode  of  attack,  or  defence,  when  the  surer,  more  rational,  and 
more  efficacious,  resort  of  sober  argument,  is  in  his  power. 

If  the  existence  of  fiadlen  Angels  is  incredible ;  it  must  be  so  for 
one  of  the  following  reasons. 

1st.  That  it  is  not  revealed  st^pdently  to  command  beliefs  and 
that^  as  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  invisible  beings j  aside  frotn 
Revelation^  so  in  this  cassy  Revelation  does  not  warrant  us  to  admit 
their  existence :  or. 
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3dly«  There  is  some  evidence  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  dis- 
proves their  existence,  or  at  least,  renders  it  highly  improbable. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  Methods  of  opposing  the  existence  of 
fallen  Angels,  I  ol^erve,  that  it  has  been  very  little  resorted  to,  by 
the  opposers  of  this  doctrine.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  Re- 
velation has  been  tried  before  the  tribunal  of  Philosophy.  Men 
have  supposed,  that  their  own  judgment  was  a  more  unerring  stand* 
ard  of  faith  and  truth,  than  the  Scriptures.  That  Infidels  should 
thus  act,  is  certainly  to  be  expected ;  for  this  opinion  is  the  basis 
of  their  system.  However  irrational,  therefore,  and  indefensible, 
their  conduct  may  seem  to  us  ;  we  are  certainly  to  feel  no  surprise, 
when  they  resort  to  it,  or  rely  upon  it,  with  confidence.  But  for 
this  opinion,  they  could  not  retain  their  system  for  a  moment. 

But,  that  men,  professing  to  believe  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine 
Revelation,  should  adopt  this  method  of  establishing,  or  refuting, 
their  declarations,  is,  to  say  the  least,  wonderful.     Still,  it  has  m 
every  ace  been  more  or  less  the  conduct  of  persons,  who  have  pro- 
fessed tnis  belief.     It  began  to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  AposUes ; 
and  was  boldly  adopted  in  defiance  of  their  authority  and  inspira- 
tion.   The  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  relative  to  this  subject,  are  am- 
ple proofs  of  the  fact.     The  two  first  chapters  of  the  first  Episde 
to  the  Corinthians,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  employed  on  this  sub- 
ject.   In  them  he  informs  us,  that  to  the  Philosophical  Greeks,  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  titles  of  20901  and  4>iXo^o9oi,  fVise  Men  and 
Philosophers,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  was  foolishness.   This,  there- 
fore, was  then  a  general  decision  of  Philosophy.  Against  the  adop- 
tion of  that  Philosophy,  and  the  imitation  of  the  men  who  profess- 
ed it,  he  strongly  cautions  the  Corinthian  Christians ;  who  were  in 
no  small  danger  from  its  imposing  and  deceitful  influence.    At  the 
same  time,  he  informs  them,  that  this  foolishness,  as  they  termed  it, 
of  God,  was  reiser  than  Men  ;  that  God  had  not  chosen  men  of  this 
character  to  call  them  to  salvation,  but  men  of  an  opposite  character, 
who  disclaimed  the  very  words,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  this  Phi- 
losophy ;  men,  who,  although  despised  and  accounted  as  nothing 
by  these  vain,  arrogant  Philosophers,  and  their  followers,  were  vet 
beloved  of  God,  and  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.   He  farther 
informs  them,  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  is  foolishness  with  God; 
and  again  declares,  that  the  Lord  knoioeth  the  reasonings  of  the  wise, 
that  they  are  vain.     To  the  Colossians  he  writes,  Beware  lest  aru/ 
man  spoil  you  through  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit  /  that  is,  vain  and 
deceitful  Philosophy ;  which,  he  declares,  accorded  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  men,  and  the  rudiments  of  this  world,  but  not  with  Christ. 
Of  course,  it  merited  contempt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  was  fraught 
with  danger,  on  the  other. 

From  the  age  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  time,  almost  every 
existing  heresy  has  been  aerived  ftx)m  this  source.  The  Scriptures 
were  found  by  many  men,  and  men,  too,  who  were  often  distin- 
"  for  their  ingenuity,  not  to  agree  with  their  Philosophy ;  and 
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of  course  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  true,  unless  they  could  be 
bent  to  such  an  agreement.  Those,  therefore,  who  chose  still  to 
acknowledge  the  Kevelation  of  the  Scriptures,  employed  them- 
selves in  helping  out  their  character,  as  a  system  of  trum,  and  re- 
moving  their  supposed  inconsistencies,  by  new  constructions,  alle« 
goricai  explanations,  and  generally,  by  substituting  what  they  ought 
io  mean  for  that^  which^  accardine  to  the  natural  and  proper  force 
of  language^  they  must  mean.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  cared 
little  about  them,  finding  the  doctrines,  which  they  contain,  to  dis- 
acree  with  their  own  Philosophy,  denied  their  authority  at  once* 
Men  of  this  class  were,  in  my  view,  more  rational,  more  self-con* 
mBtent,  and  less  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Scriptures,  than 
those  of  the  other.  For  nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  inconsist- 
ent)  or  bjurious  to  the  Scriptures,  than  to  profess  to  receive  them 
as  a  divine  Revelation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  human  opin- 
ion the  standard,  by  which  their  declarations  are  to  be  tried*  This 
is  no  other,  than  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  God  himself,  (who,  in  this 
case,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Author  of  the  declarations)  and  to 
determine  whether  he  has  spoken  truth  or  falsehood.  Must  not 
Angels  wonder  to  see  Men  thus  employed  ? 

The  truth  is  ;  the  doctrine  in  Question  is  so  often,  and  so  clearly, 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  that  ttie  denial  of  it  cannot  be  founded 
on  ihem  alone.  All  men  act  in  this  case,  as  Dr.  Priestly  has  acted 
in  questioning  the  existence  of  the  holy  Angels.  In  pursuing  the 
doctrines  of  his  peculiar  system,  he  was  led  to  doubt^  and  ultimate- 
ly io  deny  J  the  imfnateriaiity  of  the  human  sotd ;  and  roundly  de- 
cided, that  it  was  nothing  but  organized  matter.  Angels,  he  saw 
plainly,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  arguments  concerning  this  subject : 
for  no  mind  possesses  sufficient  ingenuity  to  render  it  even  remote- 
ly probable,  that  Angels  are  material.  And,  as  the  human  soul 
may  as  easily  be  supposed  to  be  immaterial,  as  an  Angel  can  be, 
there  was  no  resort  loft  to  Dr.  Priestly,  but  to  question  the  exist- 
ence of  Angels  altogether.  This,  therefore,  he  chose  to  do,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  express  declarations  of  God  to  the  con- 
trary ;  declarations  os  express  as  language  will  admit;  rather  than 
give  up  a  doctrine,  which  he  thought  necessary  to  the  support  of 
his  system.  In  this  manner,  the  Scriptures  may  be  made  to  de- 
clare any  thing. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  reasons^  on  which  the  exist- 
ence of  Fallen  Angels  is  denied,  viz.  tliat  there  is  some  evidence  in 
the  nature  of  things^  which  disproves  the  existence  of  such  beings^  or 
at  least,  renders  it  highly  improbable  ;  I  observe, 

1st.  That  the  existence  of  Angels^  generally  considered,  is  ori- 
ginally less  improbable  than  that  of  Men. 

To  a  rational  being,  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  either 
Aneels  or  Men,  pure  spirits  would  seem  more  likely  to  be  a  part 
of  Uie  Creation  of  God,  than  spirits  united  to  bodies ;  beings  wholly 
rational,  than  beinj^s  partly  rational  rnd  partly  animal.     God  is  a 
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pore  spirit.    It  is  not  rationally  supposed,  that,  in  creating 

£nt  beines,  he  would  unite  them  to  Matter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
rm  one  beine  of  both  matter  and  mind ;  but  it  is  rationally  sup- 
Eoscd,  that,  deiiehting  as  he  does  in  his  own  manner  of  existence, 
e  would  create  oeings  as  much  like  himself^  as  might  be*  In  crea- 
tine men,  a  new  difficulty  concerning  existence,  a  new  mystery  of 
Philosophy,  is  presented  to  our  contemplation :  viz.  the  iuwmi  of 
soul  and  body,  so  accomplished,  as  to  constitute  one  percipient 
being.  Should  it  be  here  observed,  that  Philosophers,  in  denyinff 
the  existence  of  Angels,  whether  virtuous  or  fallen,  avoid  this  dip 
ficulty,  by  denying  also  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  aoiil  ia 
Man ;  I  acknowledge,  that  the  objection  is  £aurly  alleged,  as  being 
founded  in  truth ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin,  that  in  this  very  mAn> 
ner,  they  introduce  to  us  a  new,  more  mysterious,  and  more  per- 
plexing doctrine ;  a  doctrine  so  mysterious,  as  to  be  no  ocher  tnan 
a  gross  absurdity :  viz.  the  doctrine  of  cogitative^  or  thinking  mat' 
ter.  As  I  propose  hereafter  to  chscuss  this  subject  at  length ;  I 
shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present  without  any  further  remarks. 

3dly.  That  Angela  after  their  creatum^fell,  involves  no  mare  dif 
ficuLtu^  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  fall  of  Man. 

All,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  appears  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  fall  of  any  finite  being,  is  a  sufficient  temptation*  Temp- 
tation, for  aught  that  appears,  may  rise  to  any  degree,  beneath  in- 
finite ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  strength 
of  an  Angel,  or  his  habits  of  virtue,  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possi- 
ble  temptation,  than  to  suppose,  that  the  strength  of  a  man  is  suffi- 
cient. I  speak,  here,  of  such  a  man  as  Adam;  who  antecedently 
to  the  first  temptation,  was  absolutely  fi*ee  from  sin.  The  same 
temptation,  which  would  overcome  the  man,  might  not,  and  proba- 
bly would  not,  overcome  the  Angel ;  but  a  temptation,  sufficiently 
increased  to  bear  an  equal  proportion  to  his  disposition  to  resist, 
might  overcome  him ;  and  undoubtedly  would :  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  proof,  that  God  is  any  more  obliged  to  secure  an  Angel 
from  falling,  than  to  secure  a  man. 

Sdly.  Tnat  fallen  Angels^  if  permitted,  should  act  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  is  attended  with  no  more  improbability,  than  that  vir- 
tuous  Angels  should  thus  act. 

Virtuous  Angels  are  declared  to  be  all  ministering  spiritsy  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation ;  and  are,  tmroughout  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  being  really,  continuallv,  and  extensively, 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  present  world.  With  the  same  clear- 
ness, are  fallen  Angels  also  declared  to  be  thus  employed. 

Nor  is  there  an v  presumption  against  this  interference  of  either. 
We,  it  is  true,  could  not  know  this  feet,  unless  it  were  declared  to 
us ;  or  unless  we  were  to  become  acauainted  with  it  by  experi- 
mental evidence.  But,  that  the  rational  inhabitants  of  one  world 
should  be  interested  in  the  concerns  of  another,  and,  if  allowed  by 
rfod  thus  to  net,  interfere  in  them,  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  re- 
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specthre  dispositions,  is  in  a  high  degree  probable.  fVe,  certainly, 
ii  we  were  able,  and  were  permitted,  to  visit  the  planetary  worldls, 
should  take  such  a  part  in  the  important  concerns  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, as  suited  our  dispositions.  If  we  were  governed  by  benevo- 
lent motives ;  we  should  save,  or  relieve,  them,  so  far  as  was  in  our 
power,  from  dangers  and  sufferings;  if  by  malevolent  ones,  we 
should  promote  their  distress  and  ruin.  We  do  in  reality  thus  act 
in  this  world ;  not  in  our  own  ai&irs  onlv,  but  in  those  of  others ; 
in  the  a£&irs  of  strangers,  as  well  as  of  friends ;  and  of  those  in 
distant  nations  and  countries,  as  well  as  our  own.  But  there  is 
nothing  more  unnatural,  or  improbable,  in  our  interference,  if  it 
were  permitted,  in  the  concerns  of  distant  worlds,  than  in  those  of 
distant  nations. 

4thly.  TTiere  i$  no  more  difficulty  in  svpposing^  that  the  fallen 
Angels  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom,  than  that  fallen  meti 
do  the  same. 

It  is,  indeed,  originally  improbable,  that  either  men  or  Angels 
should  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom  ;  or,  universally,  that 
evil  should  exist  at  all.  But,  since  we  know,  that  it  does  exist, 
there  is  no  more  perceivable  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to  one  class 
of  Intelligent  creatures,  than  to  another.  Nor  is  there  any  expla- 
nation 01  the  agency  of  men  in  producing  evil,  which  may  not  be 
appFied  in  a  manner,  equally  satisfactory,  to  that  of  Angels. 

5thly.  That  Angels  shomd  commitnicate  thoughts,  either  good  or 
evil,  to  mankind,  is  originally  no  more  improbable,  than  that  we 
shoidd  communicate  them  to  each  other.  We  do  this,  daily  and 
hourly,  in  many  ways,  which  are  familiar  to  us  by  experience,  but 
which  were  originally  unimaginable  by  ourselves,  and  probably  by 
any  other  finite  beings.  We  show  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  by 
words,  tones,  gestures,  silence,  hicroglynmcs,  pictures,  letters, 
and  many  other  things.  AH  these,  anteceaent  to  our  experience 
of  them,  were  hidden  in  absolute  darkness,  from  our  conception. 
If  all  mankind  had  been  bom  dumb,  no  man  would  have  entertain- 
ed a  single  thought  concerning  the  communication  of  ideas  by 
speech.  The  conveyance  of  thought  by  looks,  also,  if  never  expe^^ 
nenced  by  us,  would  have  been  necessarily  deemed  mysterious  and 
hnpossible.  Yet  very  many  thoughts  are  thus  conveyed  by  every 
pbrson  living ;  and  with  very  great  force ;  and  frequently  with  en- 
tire precision.  Nay,  the  countenance  often  discloses  the  whole 
character  at  once. 

Thie  Angels  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  we  know, 
because  the  Scriptures  have  declared  the  fact:  that  they  may 
conununicate  them  to  us,  we  have  no  sohd  reason  to  doubt.  Of 
the  mode  of  communication,  m  either  case,  we  know  nothing ;  and 
are  unable  to  conjecture  any  thing,  but  what  is  idle  and  useless. 
But,  that  they  may  convey  thoughts  into  our  minds,  as  well  as  un- 
derstand those,  which  arise  in  them,  contravenes  no  analogy,  and 
no  evidence. 
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Should  it  be  said,  that,  when  toe  communicate  thoughts  to  each 
other ^  we  are  conscious  of  the  act^  by  which  the  thoughts  are  commtc- 
nicated  to  us^  and  of  the  presence^  and  agency  y  of  the  communicator; 
but  that  we  are  conscious^  in  no  instance^  of  communication  from 
Angels  J  and  never  perceive  their  presence  j  or  agency  :  whence  it  is 
reasonably  concluaedy  tliat  Angels  do  not  convey  thoughts  to  our 
minds :  I  admit  the  declaration  as  just ;  but  deny  the  inference, 
derived  from  it  by  the  objector.  There  is  no  proof  fitxn  any  thing, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  thoughts  cannot  be  conveyed  to 
us  by  a  being,  of  whose  presence,  and  agency,  in  conveying  them, 
we  are  not  conscious. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed  abundantly,  that  Crodj  hy  his 
Holy  Spirit,  communicates  thoughts  to  mankind.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  we  have  no  consciousness  of  his  presence,  and  agency,1n  com* 
municating  them.  Of  the  thoughts  themselves,  we  are  inoeed  con* 
scious ;  but  not  of  the  source,  whence  they  are  derived.  The 
same  doctrine,  for  ought  that  appears,  is  equally  applicable  to  our 
]*eception  of  thoughts  from  Angels. 

6thly«  TjT  good  Angels  may  with  propriety  be  supposed  to  promote 
our  obedience  ;  evil  Angels  may  with  tne  same  propriety  be  supposed 
to  prompt  us  to  disobedience. 

if  the  Agency  of  these  two  classes  of  beings  should  be  exactly 
balanced ;  it  is  plain,  that  we  could  suffer  no  injury.  There  is  no 
reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  influence  of  good  Angels 
does  not,  upon  the  whole,  overbalance  that  of  evil  ones*  But  all, 
that  is  necessary  to  vindicate  God,  in  the  case  supposed,  (if  even 
this  is  necessary)  is,  that  we  be  not,  upon  the  whole,  subjected  by 
their  joint  agency  to  any  disadvantage.  That  we  are  thus  suh' 
jected,  the  Scriptures  furnish  us  not  a  single  reason  to  believe ; 
nor  can  it  be  reasonably  believed,  unless,  perhaps,  where  judicial 
blindness  is  inflicted  as  a  punishment  on  an  obstinate  sinner.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  from  the  mercy 
of  God,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  always  causes  the 
Scale  in  this  case  to  preponderate  in  our  favour. 

Thus  have  I  considered  all  the  material  objections,  which  I 
think  of,  against  the  existence,  and  aeency,  of  Angels,  particular- 
ly evil  ones,  suggested  by  human  Pblosophy ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  have  proved  them  to  be  unfounded.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
a  particular  consideration  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  text. 
In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  we  are  informed, 
I.  TTiat  after  the  Angels  were  created,  a  part  of  them  kept  not 
their  first  estate : 

IL  That  they  left  their  own  habitation : 

III.  That  they  are  confined  in  chains  under  darkness :  and, 

IV.  That  they  are  reserved  in  this  state  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day. 

These  propositions  1  shall  briefly  examine  in  the  order  specified. 
!•  After  the  Angels  were  created,  a  part  of  them  kept  not  thar 
'    ttcUc, 
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The  Angels,  who  fell,  were,  in  their  first  estate,  oi  the  same  rank 
and  character,  engaged  in  the  same  employments,  and  possessed 
of  the  same  happiness,  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  virtuous  com- 
panions. Accordingly,  they  are  described  by  the  same  names  in 
1  Cor.  XV*  24,  and  Ephes.  vi.  10.  This  doctrine  is  also  clearly 
indicated  in  the  text :  where,  in  the  original,  it  is  said,  that  they 
kept, not  their  principality  ^  instead  of  their  first  estate  ^  as  it  is  im- 
properly rendered  in  our  Bible.  All  these  blessings,  however,  they 
tost  by  rebelling  against  God.  Of  this  great  and  wonderful  event ; 
a  revolt  in  the  heavenly  world,  and  among  the  highest  order  of  cre- 
ated beings ;  we  have  no  reeular  history  in  the  Scriptures.  Still, 
we  are  abundantly  assured  by  them,  that  it  actually  took  place. 
By  various  declarations,  allusions,  and  hints,  contained  in  them,  we 
are  taught  that  Satan^  an  Angel  of  pre-eminent  distinction  in  hea- 
ven, rebelled,  under  the  influence  of  pride  and  ambition,  against 
his  Maker.  In  this  deplorable  enterprize,  we  further  learn,  that 
multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host  united  with  him ;  and  with  the  same 
disposition,  violated  the  law,  and  revolted  firom  the  government,  of 
Gcd.  That  pride  and  ambition  were  especially  the  sins,  by  which 
Satan  and  his  companions  fell,  is,  I  think,  sufiiciendy  evident  from 
1  Tim.  iii.  6 :  where  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  a  Bishop,  says,  he  must 
not  he  a  novice^  vso^umv,  a  new  convert^  lest^  beingptiffed  %tp  with  pride  ^ 
he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  Devil,  (n  this  passage  it  is 
plainly  asserted,  that  the  Devil  was  condemned  for  his  pride,  and 
It  is  fairly  presumable,  that  the  same  sin  was  the  source  of  condem- 
nation to  his  companions.  The  revolt  appears  to  have  been  but 
one ;  to  have  existed  at  one  time ;  and  to  have  united  those,  who 
shared  in  it,  in  the  same  guilt,  as  well  as  in  the  same  undertaking. 

11.  They  left  their  ovm  habitation. 

By  this  phraseology,  heaven  is  perhaps  intended;  or  that  happy 
world,  in  which  all  the  angels  were  originally  united  together 
around  the  throne,  and  in  the  peculiar  presence,  of  God.     If  this 
sense  be  admitted,  as  by  most  persons  it  probably  will  be ;  then  it 
would  seem,  that  they  voluntarily  deserted  this  happy  place,  and 
chose  to  withdraw  themselves  from  its  glorious  blessings,  rather 
than  continue  under  the  government,  from  which  they  were  derived. 
If  ofxi}r4^v,  the  .Greek  word  which  is  rendered  habitation^  denotes, 
as  some  divines  have  supposed,  some  othe^  residence,  or  station, 
assigned  them  in  some  otner  world :  then  it  would  seem,  that  they 
left  this  residence,  and  the  principality,  or  government,  that  is,  the 
office,  or  station,  which  they  held ;  refusing  to  perform  the  duty, 
assigned  them  by  their  Creator.  In  either  case,  tney  were  shut  out 
of  Heaven  ;  and,  as  St.  Peter  informs  us,  were  cast  out  by  a  final 
banishment  from  God ;  and  were  never  more  permitted  to  return 
to  their  former  habitation.     They  had  despised,  and  disturbed,  the 
happiness  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore  were  permitted  to  enjoy  it  no 
more.     They  were  discontented  with  their  blessings ;  dierefore 
they  were  taken  firom  them.     They  had  revolted  from  their  God ; 
therefore  he  cast  them  oflf. 
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FII.   Tlify  art  confined  in  chains  under  darkness. 

Darkness  is  a  state,  obviously  suitable  for  beines,  to  whom  thr 
light  of  heaven  was  unsatisfactory  and  odious  ;  ana  chains  are  mos^i 
proper  for  beings,  whose  proud  and  wanton  wishes  were  discontent- 
ed with  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Both,  also,  united, 
form  a  degradation,  eminently  fitted  for  beings,  who,  at  the  head  of 
the  created  universe,  were  impatiently  ambitious  of  a  higher  station* 
Both,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  a  proper  temporary  punishment 
for  beings,  who  rebelled  aeainst  the  government  of  God  himself; 
who  kindled  discord,  even  m  heaven ;  and  to  whom  all  their  exalt- 
ed blessings  stood  for  nothing,  while  any  higher  and  richer  bless- 
ings remained. 

I V^.  They  are  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day* 

The  punishment  and  degradation  of  these  evil  beings,  are  not 
completed.  They  will  hereafter  be  tried,  and  condemned,  for  all 
the  evils,  which  they  will  have  wrought,  or  attempted,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  earthly  system.  These  evils,  however  grati- 
fying to  them  in  the  perpetration,  will,  after  the  judgment,  return 
upon  their  own  heads  :  and,  instead  of  the  triumph  for  which  they 
hoped,  and  laboured,  will  cover  them  with  eternal  shame,  and  over- 
whelm them  in  endless  ruin.  The  chains,  which  they  now  wear, 
are  literally  everlasting;  and  will  confine  them  unto  the  judgment, 
so  that  they  cannot  escape ;  and  will  confine  them  for  ever  in  the 
sufferance  of  that  misery,  to  which  they  have  destined  themselves 
by  a  voluntary  devotion. 

Such,  generally,  is  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  character  and 
allotments  of  evil  Angels.  It  will  be  proper  to  add  a  few  more 
particulars,  derived  firom  the  same  source.  The  Leader  or  Prince, 
of  these  evil  beings,  was  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents  ;  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  miseries,  and  an  instrumental  cause  of  all  the  ^ns, 
which  have  followed  that  dreadful  event.  The  same  disposition, 
which  manifested  itself  in  his  rebellion  in  the  heavenly  world,  was 
here  directed  in  the  same  manner  against  the  government  of  his 
Maker :  a  disposition  compounded  of  malice,  baseness,  and  treach- 
ery. Hence  ne  is  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the  adversary;  the  ca- 
lumniator; the  father  of  lies ^  the  destroyer;  a  murderer^  and  a 
liar,  from  the  beginning.  All  his  followers  sustain  the  same  dread- 
ful and  detestable  character.  So  far  as  has  been  in  their  power, 
they  have  deceived,  betrayed,  and  destroyed  the  race  of  men ;  have 
been  uniformly  the  enemies  of  God  and  mankind;  have  tempted 
them  unceasingly  to  sin :  and  have  especially  persecuted  and  dis- 
tressed the  chilclren  of  God.  They  powerfully  excited  the  perse- 
cution, and  crucifixion,  of  the  Redeemer;  and  the  sufferings  of 
his  Apostles  and  their  followers.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
they  have  unceasingly  pursued  the  same  malignant  course ;  and 
will  hereafter,  so  far  as  they  are  permitted,  delude,  distress,  and  de- 
unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
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REMARKS. 

I.  In  this  passage^  we  find  a  shorty  but  affecting  account  of  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  events^  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Uni- 
verse* 

A  vast  multitude  of  Intellieent  beings,  of  the  first  order  in  the 
divine  kingdom,  excelling  all  other  orders  in  knowledge,  power, 
and  splendour,  and  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of  God,  rose  up  in  re- 
bellion aeainst  their  Creator,  Benefactor,  and  Sovereign ;  lost  their 
pristine  honour  and  happiness,  their  primeval  virtue  and  dignity  ; 
sunk  down  to  the  depths  of  sin,  shame,  and  misery  ;  and  incurred 
the  endless  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  good  brings. 

From  this  singular  and  amazing  event,  many  interesting  truths 
may  be  learned  by  us. 

1st.  Jslo  created  faculties^  no  finite  holiness  or  happiness^  furnish 
sufficient  inducements  to  prevent  creatures  from  apostacy. 

Angels  fell.  All  others,  therefore,  may  fall;  and,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, will  fall.  The  true  reason,  why  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  and  the  innumerable  company  of  holy  Angels^  persevere  in 
their  obedience,  is  evidently,  I  think,  not  their  own  inherent  per- 
fection, but  the  promise  of  God  and  his  almighty  power,  especially 
exerted  to  secure  them  from  sin.  Without  this  safeguard,  they 
would,  at  least  in  my  view,  be  utterly  unsafe,  and  plainly  exposed 
to  destruction.  We  cannot  but  sec,  therefore,  with  what  forcible 
propriety  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  pray  after  this  manner. 
Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil!  If  Angels 
needed  a  continual  exertion  of  divine  power  to  preserve  them  from 
falling ;  how  much  more  do  we,  frail  and  feeble  as  we  are,  prone 
by  nature  to  sin.  and  easily  overcome  by  temptation,  need  the  same 
exertions  for  our  daily  and  hourly  safety !  IJow  constantly,  and 
earnestly,  ought  wo  to  offer  up  these  petitions !  How  unceasingly 
ought  we  to  beseech  God  to  kcej)  our  ftet  from  falling,  o^ir  eyes 
from  tears^  and  our  souls  from  death  ;  and  to  implore  the  influence 
of  his  Holy  and  Good  Spirit  to  make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts, 
and  the  words  of  our  mouths,  acceptable  in  his  sight*  He  only  can 
preserve  the  bruised  reed  fipom  falling  asunder,  and  the  dimly  burn* 
ing  flax  from  being  extinguished  in  everlasting  darkness. 

2dly.  ^Ve  are  here  taught,  that  pride  could  disturb  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  heaven,  and  prove  the  cause  of  endless  ruin  to'a  mul- 
titude of  inhabitants* 

How  great  an  evil  then,  is  pride!  It  ovcirast,  in  a  moment,  all 
the  beautiful  and  eternal  prospects ;  it  eclipsed,  in  a  moment,  all  the. 
splendour,  virtue,  and  dignity,  of  Angels.  What  a  vast,  what  an  im- 
measurable ruin  did  it  here  accomplish !  What  a  change  diil  it  make 
in  the  Universe !  What  an  amazing  change  did  it  produce  in  those, 
by  whom  it  was  exercised!  How  ought  we,  then,  to  tremble  at  the 
indulgence  of  pride ;  the  sin,  to  which  we  are  probably  more  prone 
than  to  any  otoer  I  More,  or  less,  it  occupies  every  heart;  manifeBU 
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itself  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  children  of  men ;  and  intiiidls  itself 
into  their  piety,  their  benevolence,  their  prayers,  their  songs,  their 
alms,  their  humility,  and  their  repentance.  If  Angels  were  so 
odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  on  account  of  their  pride ;  how  odious 
must  we  be !  If  they  were  ruined  by  it  for  ever;  what  will  be- 
come of  us  ? 

3dly.  tVe  are  further  taught,  that  no  creatures  are  so  necessary 
or  important^  to  God,  as  to  be  secwrefrom  his  anger  when  they  sin 
against  him. 

Angels  sinned,  and  were  destroyed.  Who,  then,  if  found  of  the 
same  character,  will  escape  ? 

Men  often  satisfy  themselves,  that  they  are  safe  in  the  falsely  in- 
tended reflection,  thai  God  never  made  men  to  damn  them.  I  have 
used  the  words,  which  I  have  frequendy  heard  used  to  express  (his 
miserable  ^tf^^X^  of  lies.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  that  uod  never  created  either  men,  or  any  other  beings,  for 
this  end ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  has  created  men,  and  An- 
gels also,  who,  after  they  were  created,  sinned ;  and  who,  for  their 
sin,  were  condemned  to  final  perdition.  The  phraseology,  appar- 
endy  true,  is  substantially  false ;  and  is  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  ourselves  and  others.  The  Angels  udAi  certainly 
have  used  this  language  with  more  seeming  force,  and  justice,  than 
we  can ;  but  it  could  not  save  them,  and,  merefore,  certainly  can- 
not save  us. 

The  number  of  wicked  men,  often  relied  on  in  no  small  degree  as 
a  foundation  of  hope  and  safety,  is  merely  a  foundation  of  sand. 
The  number  of  the  wickqd  Angels  did  not  avail  them  at  all.  Every 
one  of  the  rebels  was  destroyed  as  absolutely,  as  if  no  other  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Their  number,  also,  was  im- 
mensely great ;  and  one  of  them  was  of  more  worth  and  import- 
ance, than  many  men  united. 

5thly.  7%e  punishment  of  the  evil  Angels  is  not  disciplinary* 

They  have  been  already  punished  at  least  six  thousand  years ; 
yet,  instead  of  being  reformed,  they  have  grown  worse  continually; 
and  will  grow  worse,  not  only  till  the  day  of  judgement,  but  probia- 
bly  for  ever.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the  punishment  of 
evil  Angels  is  the  same  with  that  of  evil  men.  The  punishment  of 
evil  men,  therefore,  is  not  disciplinary,  but  punishment  properly  so 
called ;  punishment  designed  to  reward  the  sins,  not  to  amend  the 
characters,  of  either  Angels  or  men.  Both  are  hopeless  of  amend- 
ment ;  yet  both  may  be  useful,  although  dreadful,  examples  to  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  There  is  not  a  reason  to  believe,  that  sin 
was  ever  renounced,  or  a  sinner  reformed,  except  by  the  almighty 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace. 

II.   We  learn  from  these  observations,  that  opposition  to  God,  is 
supremely  odious  and  deformed. 
^JUj^s  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Apostacy  in  both  Ao- 
^^^^BkMen.  Of  this,  the  diabolical  character  is  made  up.   How 
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odious  and  defonned  is  it  most  justljr  accouatcd !  Hem  hht ;  hnm 
malicious;  how  cruel;  how  base;  how  detertabk!  Let  A  l^ 
remembered,  that  all  opposition  Co  God,  in,  in  teumt  mi  Mit>- 
stance,  the  same ;  and  that  it  diflcrs  not  in  kind,  but  tt^r^tf  m 
deme. 

III.  In  how  many  respecti  do  wicked  men  Tt$tmhU  wuJud  An- 
gels  ! 

Like  them,  do  wicked  men  exalt  th^'mvrlv/;^  %$^'m%i  C^^  fc^'/; 
his  government,  oppose  his  designs,  and  r«^vik  hi%  ^hinf.Urr  \  tt^ 
flate  themselves  witn  pride ;  murmur  at  th#'ir  tmn  'dlU^m^iU;  */n^ 
the  enjo^ents  of  others ;  corrupt  thrir  MUm^r^rtAitttf^ ;  Uctssf^ 
them  to  miquity ;  and  defraud  them  of  efitlU:hh  \iiu  I>k«  f ty,t/i, 
do  they  hate,  envy,  injure,  calumniate,  and  'k'^tn/y*  f  f//w  mti^h 
of  the  history  oi  this  creat  world  has  v^.Mmi\Ai'A  a  faittt/^jr  *A 
fiends!  How  much  of  it  has  been  a  hitiUiry  of  bU^httmi^  frftMi^ 
treachery,  pollution,  slanders,  contentions,  murrJem,  o{/{^«:Mf//yi, 
slaughter,  irreligion,  impiety,  pro(ancn';ss,  anrl  blasfitMrfny !  lUm 
readily  have  evil  men,  like  evil  ani;els,  utitit:rtHiu:n  U>  nv'4l  (i*A ; 
and  demanded  the  homage,  worship,  ari^J  oU^Jifrnc^,  du^  i//  ktm 
alone ! 

How  laboriously  do  Infidel  writers,  ev#;n  ri^/w,  oj/j/f/^  %\0rit 
Maker,  and  their  Kedeemer;  and  strive  u>  »liut  U/fh  tii^nr  MUm^ 
men  and  themselves  out  of  heaven !  Farticubrly,  wifii  wbft  fre- 
quency, and  constancy,  do  they  refM^at  tli«  v^rry  fel^Wj<l,  wtn/^ti 
was  first  told  to  the  parents  of  mankind :  AUh/Aifh  ye  dwMy  0*^4^ 
ye  shall  not  surely  die.  How  rjmiinnstWy  d^/  WK.k^-d  t9i^i^  f/y  ar- 
gument, ridicule,  eloquence,  and  example,  t^rflii|A  «rjif/,b  *Mt0^  t//  Mf< 
against  God !  How  great  a  part  fA  tlMir  life  aiid  laU/tirt  d//  fnii^i- 
tiKles  spend  in  this  employment !  Wb#rr^  '^n  w^  fi/ifl  a  iri/iraf  I  'fit- 
tinction  between  this  condur.t^and  tl»t  ^AUW^u  Attj/ftU^. 

IV.  The  same  fumshnunif  mhUh  u  retorted /t/r  eut  Jln(feU^  u 
accordingly  reserxedfor  erii  nun* 

This  panisfaBent  was  prepared^  at  fir^t^  for  f&e  iHx/U  and  ht 
Angels.  But  Christ,  the  final  Jud^e  of  Ih^  f/ui/Jc  and  the  d^ad^  but 
infonned  us,  that  impenitent  men  i^^alC  ai  the  gr^rat  'lay,  ^Und  with 
them  on  the  left  hand ;  be  included  in  the  Mif»e  iienten';e ;  a/^  de 
part  to  the  same  pbce  of  Ujm^ttL  B^Ah  will  have  (jeeri  *rtt$\M$)uA 
in  one  cause;  will  have  fostain^  cvie  'i«ira/;ter;  '4mA  will,  fhere- 
fore,  share  in  one  aDotOMmt  of  wo*  Ferfaap%  there  it  ry/  a  lo/jre 
affecting,  more  overwlMrfaniflg  coosideralMi  t//  a  mttk/ms  mi/id,  tlMn 
this :  that  e%'il  men  will  bereafter  Us;  '^ndni^A  m  the  «Miie  IiaUt;^- 


tion  with  these  hateful  bein]^;  who  are  noMetsed  of  a  di^p^/tlt^/zfi 
to  do  every  diing,  which  is  imarioos  U/  God,  sind  their  (ell//w-^;rea^ 
lures,  and  to  pcipetrate  all  m  crimet  dkiaV:^  by  maJir;e,  cruelty, 
deceit  and  revenge*  To  be  imprisori^l  in  lAt*  w^rld  with  a  '://llec- 
tion  of  abaodooed  villains ;  to  be  hat^l  tf/i  de«t[^M5d,  ^WAnwiA  '4iiA 
betrayed,  oppre&sed  and  ia^ulted,  wouiyied  y$  tlje  y^il  wlt>i  u/^ 
f-easiog  cruelty  and  treachery,  and  broke  rj  d//wn  by  K//ni  at  A  in- 
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•olence,  even  for  6iir  present  momentary  life ;  would,  I  think,  be  a 
Idt  tofficiently  dreadfiu  to  lacerate  the  soul  with  agony.  What  then 
must  be  the  nature  and  misery  of  a  confinement  with  these  power- 
fol,  active,  sagacious  beings ;  whose  minds  are  all  malice,  firand, 
and  cruelty ;  and  whose  endless  being  is  only  a  successimi  of  rage, 
revenge,  and  despair ! 


SERMON  XXI. 


CREATION. THE    EARTH. 

GiiTKits  i.  1.— Ill  tlU  begUming  God  created  the  Heaoen  and  the  earth. 


In  the  four  preceding  sermons,  I  have  briefly  consiHered  the 
several  things,  intended  in  the  Jewish  use  of  the  word  Heaven  f 
and  made  some  observations  concerning  the  character  and  circunv- 
stances  of  those  betngSy  who  either  are^  or  have  been^  Inhabitants  of 
the  Supreme  Heaven.  The  next  subject  of  examination  in  our 
progress,  is  the  World,  which  we  inhabit • 

In  the  history,  given  by  Moses  of  this  great  work,  we  are  in- 
formed. 

In  the  first  place,  that,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  material  sys- 
tem, it  was  made  of  nothings  or,  in  other  words,  the  materials  were 
brought  into  existence,  of  which  the  world  was  afterwards  composed. 
That  we  might  be  at  no  loss  concerning  this  truth,  Moses  has 
taught  it  distinctly  in  Genesis  ii.  3  ;  where  ne  informs  us,  that  God 
rested  from  all  his  works,  which  he  created,  and  made  ;  or,  as  in  the 
original,  created,  to  make.  Of  the  energy,  by  which  this  mighty 
effort  was  accomplished,  the  Psalmist  gives  us  a  most  sublime 
conception,  when  he  says,  concerning  the  Creator,  that  He  spake, 
and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  These  mate- 
rials, after  they  were  first  brought  into  being,  were,  originally,  a 
mere  mass  of  confusion,  in  the  lan^age  of  the  Divine  Writer, 
without  form,  and  void^  and  are  styled,  successively,  the  earth, 
the  waters,  and  the  deep. 

Secondly.  The  first  element,  separated  from  the  Chaos,  was  light; 
the  most  wonderful,  and  the  most  usenil,  of  all  material  objects. 
At  this  time,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  gathered  into  any  common 
receptacle ;  as,  according  to  the  received  philosophy,  it  is  at  the 
present  time ;  but  to  have  been  diffused  extensively  through  the 
universe.  It  is  possible,  that  this  may  now  be  its  real  state ;  and 
that  the  sun,  ana  stars,  instead  of  being  in  themselves  luminous, 
may  merely  possess  the  power  of  ori^nating  its  motion,  and  di- 
rection. That  period  of  darkness,  which  intervened  between  the 
creation  of  the  Chaos,  and  the  production  of  light ;  and  that  pc-> 
riod  of  light,  which  preceded  the  next  return  of  darkness,  consti- 
tuted the  first  day.  In  reference  to  this  event,  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  celebrate  their  Sabbath  from  evening  to  evening  :  this 
being  the  true  course  of  a  natural  day. 

Thirdly.    The  next  event  in  this  great  work  was  the  constitution 
of  the  Firmament,  and  a  division  of  the  chaotic  masi^  into  two  great 
Vol.  L  '  42 
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parts,  one  'beneath  and  one  above  the  Firmament.     This  was  the 
work  of  the  second  day. 

Fourthly.  TTiis  was  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  land  from 
the  waters;  the  land  being  named  Earth;  and  the  great  collections 
of  water,  Seas. 

To  this,  immediately  succeeded  the  creation  of  grass  and  herbs ^ 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  These  were  all  formed  with  the  power  of  re- 
production, and  of  continuing  their  respective  kinds  in  this  manner 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  By  a  wonderful  process  of  vegetation, 
they  were  enabled  to  yield,  each  its  own  proper  seed :  a  minute 
particle,  which  being  committed  to  the  eartn,  a  plant  of  the  same 
nature  and  properties  regularly  springs  up,  and  gradually  advances 
to  its  perfection.  Thus  vegetables  have  existed  in  every  age,  of 
the  same  kinds,  which  were  formed  on  the  third  day  of  the  Crea- 
tion ;  and  have  ever  constituted  much  of  the  food  of  both  men  and 
animals,  and  not  a  little  part  of  the  pleasures,  enjoyed  by  both. 
With  the  creation  of  these,  terminated  the  third  day. 

Fifthly.  On  the  fourth  day  were  created  the  lights  of  heaven^  par* 
ticularly  the  sun  and  moon. 

As  I  have  heretofore  considered  these,  in  the  discourse  on  the 
Heavens ;  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  so 
lately  said.  1  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few  additional 
observations. 

These  luminaries  were  set  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  divide 
the  day  from  the  night ;  and  to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  for 
days  and  for  years.  Accordingly,  they  have  been  the  great  means 
of  distributing  time,  from  the  beginning,  into  all  its  important  divi- 
sions ;  enabling  us  to  form  the  chronology  of  the  world,  to  ascertain 
the  order  and  connexion  of  all  historical  events,  and  to  regulate, 
by  correct  dates,  our  various  useful  business. 

The  Sun,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  great  fountain  of  light  to  this 
world,  and  to  all  those,  which  are  united  in  our  system  ;  and  thus 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  successfully  their  necessary  em- 
ployments. It  is  the  Parent,  also,  of  that  universal  vegetation, 
with  which  the  earth  is  so  beautifully  adorned,  and  on  which,  we 
are  so  obviously  dependent  for  the  existence  of  health,  comfort, 
and  life.  Not  less  absolutely,  and  still  more  immediately,  is  our 
life,  together  with  our  activity,  dependent  on  the  presence,  warmth, 
and  energy,  of  this  fountain  of  light.  In  a  woro,  whatever  Uves 
and  moves,  lives  and  moves  by  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  with- 
out his  presence,  eternal  night,  and  eternal  winter,  would  reign  with 
boundless  desolation  over  wis  habitable  globe. 

The  moon,  also,  is  inestimably  useful  to  mankind  in  the  beauti- 
ful light  which  she  gives  by  night,  in  the  important  changes,  which 
she  accomplishes  in  the  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  be- 
coming, in  connexion  with  the  other  luminaries  of  heaven,  the 
source  of  a  great  part  of  our  skill  in  Navigation,  and  our  knowledge 
^  ^         ^P"}'?  ^"^  Astronomy. 
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Sixthl^%  When  the  earth  was  thus  prepared  to  be  a  habita- 
tion of  hving  beings ;  God  said,  oo  the  mofning  of  the  fifih  day, 
£if  f  the  waters  bring  forth  eAundanify  the  nursing  creahgre  that  hath 
life;  andfowly  that  may  fy  above  the  earth  in  the  epenJirmuumenS 
of  heaven.  Immediately  the  ocean,  and  the  air,  were  filled  with 
their  respective  inhabitants.  The  innmnerabte  useful  and  delight- 
ful purposes,  which  they  were  destined  to  accomplish,  and  which 
accordingly  they  have  accomplished  to  the  present  time,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  particularize  on  the  present  occasion. 

Seventhly.  On  the  sixth,  and  last,  day  of  the  creation,  the  Earth 
was  replenished  with  the  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  by 
which  it  has  been  ever  since  inhabited.  These,  also,  so  useful  to 
man,  and  so  indispensable  to  his  comfortable  existence,  are  so 
well  known,  as  not  to  demand  any  account  of  their  nature  or  des- 
tination, from  me. 

Eighthly.  All  these  works  of  the  Divine  hand  were  severally  pro- 
nounced by  their  great  Author  to  be  very  good*  Such  indeed  was 
the  original  nature  of  them  all.  This  world  was  formed  to  be  a 
delightful  residence.  Its  surface  was  beautiful ;  its  soil  fertile  with- 
out decay ;  its  seasons  vernal ;  its  atmosphere,  waters,  and  pro- 
ductions, pregnant  with  Iif6 ;  and  all  its  inhabitants,  pacific,  useful, 
and  happy.  In  the  country  of  Eden,  the  Lord  God  planted  also 
a  garden,  to  become  the  appropriate  residence  of  the  first  man, 
and  here  he  made  to  grow  every  tree,  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  good  for  food.  This  Paradise,  was  the  beautiful  Metropolis 
of  a  beautiful  world. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations,  we  learn, 

1st.  How  mighty  and  majestic  a  work  was  the  creation  of  this 
world! 

The  Elarth  is  a  vast  and  solid  globe,  composed  of  particles,  so 
small  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  us,  united  by  the  energy  which 
called  them  into  being,  and  holden  together  by  the  same  energy 
in  a  manner  wholly  incomprehensible.  This  globe  is  hung  upon 
nothing  ;  and  moved  through  the  fields  of  Ether  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, and  yet  with  infinite  ease,  by  the  hand  of  its  Creator.    Too 

at  to  be  moved  at  all,  perhaps,  by  all  created  Intelligences,  it 
yet  for  many  thousand  years  been  rolled  on  with  perfect  ease 
by  Him,  who  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary.  It  has  also  moved  al- 
ways in  its  own  place,  and  in  perfect  haimony  with  other  worlds. 
Its  motion,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  regular  and  undisturbed,  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  yet  so  rapid,  as  to  outrun 
every  human  conception. 

In  a  manner  not  less  wonderful,  it  turns  its  face  continually  to 
the  sun ;  and  derives  light,  and  warmth,  and  energy,  for  the  com- 
fort of  its  inhabitants,  the  production  of  its  finits,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  business,  allotted  to  the  race  of  man. 
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How  expressive  of  infinite  Power,  were  ihe  acts  of  calline  it  into 
being,  uniting  its  parts,  preserving  its  structure,  moving  it  through 
the  Boundless  void,  and  regulating  with  perfect  harmony  all  its 
various  affections ! 

How  expressive  of  infinite  Wisdom  is  the  endless  diversity  of 
bdn^  which  it  contains ;  their  structure,  qualities,  and  uses ;  their 
relations,  and  dependences ;  their  wants,  and  supplies ;  their  end- 
lessly  various  beauty,  novelty,  and  grandeur ! 

Nor  is  infinite  Goodness  less  wonderfiilly  manifested  by  the  boun- 
ty, every  where  displayed,  in  providing  for  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest ;  in  making  the  least,  that  it  tmght  beorovidedfar  ;  and  in 

S'^ng  to  each  its  own  pecuUar  happiness.    How  evidently  are  aD 
ese  things  the  wcnrk  of  a  God ! 

3dly.  How  wondetful  is  the  Order  of  things  j  which  was  estabHsh- 
ed  at  the  Creation. 

This  subject  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts : 

The  order  of  things^  which  is  permanent  ^  and  tfiat,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  perpetual  revolutions. 

Of  tne  former  class,  are  the  stable  position  of  the  globe  at  given 
distances  fit>m  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  position  of  its  poles ;  its 
regular  motions  round  its  axis,  and  rouna  the  sun,  by  which  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  the  returns  of  day  and  night,  are 
Accomplished ;  the  steady  attractions  of  gravitation  and  cohc^ioD, 
which  produce  the  stability  of  the  earth  itself,  and  all  its  great 
affections.  All  these  are  indispensable  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  The  order  of  these  things  I  call  perma- 
nent, although  subject  to  many  changes,  and  in  several  instances  a 
mere  series  of  changes ;  because  they  are  stable,  regular,  and  un- 
varying in  their  nature. 

The  other  and  more  mutable  course  of  things  respects  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral,  kingdoms ;  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  ocean,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  all  are  subjects 
of  unceasing  changes ;  and  several  of  them  of  continual  decay,  and 
continual  renovation.  Plants  and  animals  are  formed  to  renew  and 
perpetuate  their  kinds  through  an  indefinite  period ;  and,  were  the 
dkte  of  the  earth  to  be  sufiiciently  protracted,  to  continue  them  for 
ever.  Nor  are  mineral  substances,  so  far  as  they  are  liable  to 
decay,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  re-production.  Stones  decay, 
and  return  to  earth ;  and  earth  is  petrified,  or  hardened  into  stone. 
Ores  are  supposed  to  be  exhausted  and  renewed.  Gems,  and 
other  beautinu  substances,  are  multiplied ;  and  worn  out.  Soils 
are  fiunished  anew  for  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  ocean 
is  also,  in  a  sense,  emptied,  and  filled  again.  From  that  great  store- 
house of  waters,  vapour  perpetually  ascends,  and  is  discharged  on 
the  earth,  in  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  in  mists  and  dews :  while  the 
earth,  through  its  various  channels,  returns  again  its  tribute  of 
waters  to  the  ocean.    Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  wisest  of  men; 

**  Gcnention  eoeth,  and  nneratioii  cometh ; 
Bat  the  earth  doUi  ever  abide. 
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The  Snn  also  riseth,  the  San  also  settetb, 

And  hasteth  to  the  place  where  it  rose  ; 

It  passeth  to  the  south  :  acain  it  circleth  to  the  north. 

Round  and  round  goeth  the  wind, 

And  ever  repeateth  its  circuits. 

All  the  rivers  run  down  into  the  sea  ; 

Yet  the  sea  doth  not  overflow : 

To  the  place,  whence  the  rivers  go  forth, 

To  tiie  same,  to  flow  again,  do  they  return. 

All  the  things,  thus  at  deir  task,  no  man  can  recount ; 

The  eye  would  not  be  able  to  behold  them. 

Nor  would  the  ear  be  competent  to  hear  them." 

3dly.  How  wonderful  are  the  Uses  of  the  various  things^  which 
constitute  this  earthly  system  ! 

How  important  to  mankind  is  the  Mineral  Kingdom  !  How  indis- 
pensable is  the  soil  for  vegetation  ;  the  stones  and  clay  for  build- 
ing ;  the  peat  and  coal  for  fuel ;  the  metals  for  all  the  necessary 
and  ornamental  arts  of  life,  and  for  the  existence  of  almost  every 
thing,  which  we  name  a  convenience,  or  a  comfort.  Iron,  alone, 
is  indispensable  to  the  employments,  and  even  to  the  existence,  of 
civilized  life.  Without  it,  Agnculture,  Commerce,  arts,  and  science, 
would  dwindle  speedily  into  nothing ;  and,  but  for  its  aid,  would 
never  have  been. 

To  minerals,  also,  we  arc  indebted  for  medicines,  of  the  most 
valuable  nature ;  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  health,  and  the 
continuance  of  life. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of /Ac  Vegetable  Kingdoin  ;  of  grass,  as 
food  for  cattle ;  and  herbs,  and  grains,  as  the  food  of  men ;  of  the 
flax,  cotton,  and  hemp,  with  which  we  are  clothed ;  of  trees,  as  the 
materials  of  fuel,  building,  and  fencing ;  and  as  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing a  multitude  of  other  purposes,  equally  demanded  by  ne- 
cessity and  comfort  ? 

Finally,  What  shall  be  said  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ?  of  the  horse, 
the  ox,  tne  cow,  the  camel,  and  the  sheep,  of  the  furry  tribes,  and 
the  silk-worm ;  all  of  which  so  largely  contribute  either  to  the  hus- 
bandry of  man,  his  food,  his  clothing,  or  his  pleasure  ? 

Nor  ought  we,  in  considering  the  nature  of  earthly  things,  to 
forget  them,  as  the  delightful  means  of  Beauty  and  Grandeur. 

Were  all  the  interesting  divei-sitics  of  colour,  and  form,  to  disap- 
pear ;  how  unsightly,  dull,  and  wearisome,  would  be  the  aspect  of 
the  world !  The  pleasures,  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless  varieties, 
with  which  these  sources  of  beauty  arc  presented  to  the  eye,  are 
so  much  things  of  course,  and  exist  so  much  without  intermission, 
that  we  scarcely  think  either  of  their  nature,  their  number,  or  the 
great  proportion,  which  they  constitute  in  the  whole  mass  of  our 
enjoyment.  But  were  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  ronioved  from 
its  delightful  scenery  to  die  midst  of  an  Arabian  desert ;  a  bound- 
less expanse  of  sand  ;  a  waste,  spread  with  uniform  desolation,  en- 
livened by  the  murmur  of  no  stream,  and  cheered  by  the  beauty  of 
no  verdure ;  although  he  might  live  in  a  palace,  and  riot  in  spfen- 
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dour  and  luxury,  he  would,  I  ihiiik,  find  life  a  dull,  wearisome, 
melancholy  round  of  existence;  and  amid  all  his  gratifications^ 
would  sigh  for  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  land,  the  brooks, 
and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the  Spring,  and  the  rich  glories  of 
the  Autumn.  The  ever-varying  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
enter  more  extensively  into  the  enjoyment  of  mankind,  than  we, 
perhaps,  ever  think,  or  can  possibly  apprehend,  without  frequent 
and  extensive  investigation.  This  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
objects  around  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  not  necessary  to 
their  existence,  nor  to  what  we  commonly  intend  by  their  useful- 
ness. It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  gra- 
tuitously superinduced  upon  the  general  nature  oi  the  objects 
themselves ;  and,  in  this  light,  as  a  testimony  of  the  divine  good- 
ness peculiarly  affecting. 

Still  more  tfeeply,  ought  we  to  regard  this  part  of  the  Creation, 
as  exhibiting,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  Being  and  Agency 
of  God. 

How  plainly,  how  delightfully,  how  solemnly,  is  this  glorious 
Being  seen  every  where  in  these  works  of  his  hands !  All  these 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  cause,  adequate  to  their  production. 
The  living,  acting  thing,  called  Man,  is  never  directly  perceived 
by  other  men.  We  sec  motions ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  who 
moves.  We  hear  a  voice  ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  who  speaks. 
We  perceive  actions  ;  and  know  that  there  is  an  agent  who  gives 
them  birth.  This  agent  we  denominate  Man.  So  in  every  place, 
in  every  thing,  and  during  every  moment,  we  lx?hold  throughout 
the  creation,  a  perpetual  progress  of  most  wonderful  events ;  and 
know  that  an  Agent,  to  us  invisible,  but  adccjuate  to  their  produc- 
tion, effectuates  them  all.  This  agent,  we'  call  God  ;  and  disceni 
his  being,  character,  and  presence,  as  directly,  and  clearly,  as  we 
discern  the  being,  character,  and  presence,  of  man.  Thus  all 
things  hold  out  to  every  attentive  eye,  the  living,  acting,  governing, 
Jehovah. 

At  the  same  time,  this  earthly  system  strongly  displays  the  An- 
ger of  God  against  the  sins  of  men. 

Amidst  all  these  pleasing  manifestations  of  the  Creator,  the 
world  around  us  furnishes,  also,  many  proofs  of  his  displeasure. 
The  storm  plunges  multitudes  in  the  deep.  The  lightning  desti-oys 
its  victims  in  a  moment.  The  famine  sweeps  its  millions  to  the 
crave.  The  volcano  overwhelms  towns  and  cities  with  deluges  of 
fire.  The  pestilence,  walking  in  darkness^  drives  before  it  whole 
nations  into  eternity  :  While  death,  both  with  and  without  the  aid 
of  these  ministers,  empties,  once  in  thirty  yeai*s,  the  world  of  its 
inhabitants.  What  awful,  as  well  as  decisive  proofs,  are  heif 
furnished,  that  the  Maker  of  all  things  regaixls  our  race  with 
severe  and  terrible  disj)leasure !  How  solenuily  do  they  impress 
humiliating  truth  upon  every  serious  mind!     How  forcibly 
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do   they  summon  us  to  repent,   and  reform,   thai   we   may   find 
mercy! 

Tbere  is  still  aoother  point  of  view,  ia  which  these  works  ought 
to  be  rem^nbered  on  the  present  occasion.  Every  thing  in  crea^ 
Hon  tmd  praivideneef  apptan  not  only  to  be  i»e/W,  Mil  to  &V€  mamf 
«iff«f  ,  muf  to  untwer  very  many  purposes*  God,  so  &r  as  we  can 
understand  his  a^ncy,  accomphshes  his  ends  by  the  most  direct, 
the  amplest,  and  the  fewest  means.  « 

<*  In  haman  works,  thottf^  laboured  on  with  pnhii 
A  tboasand  movements  sowee  one  porpose  gain; 
In  CK>d's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce. 
Yet  serves  to  second  too,  some  other  ose."* 

Thus  Water  and  Iron  beccnne  means  of  ends  innumerable. 
The  latter  enters,  to  a  vast  extent,  into  ahnost  all  human  arts  and 
concerns :  while  die  former  is  almost  every  where  difiiised  throudi 
the  great  system  of  benefits,  which  God  has  provided  for  mankind. 
A  great  part  of  the  usefulness,  found  in  the  objects  of  this  world, 
arises  from  the  Order  established  among  themj  and  mentioned  un- 
der a  former  head  of  discourse.    From  this  order,  springs  all  the 
forecast  of  the  human  mind.    By  observing  the  regumr  succession 
of  causes  and  effects  around  us,  we  learn  to  judge,  with  a  sood  de- 
cree of  correctness,  from  past  events,  concerning  those  wnich  are 
ratuie.    The  nature  of  the  seasons,  exhibited  in  their  past  revolu- 
^tioos,  teaches  us  how  to  prepare  ourselves  against  both  heat  and 
*cdd;  to  sow  our  seed  in  the  spring,  and  gather  our  harvests  in  the 
summer  and  autumn ;  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  sky;  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  ourselves  and  our  &- 
milies ;  and  to  adjust,  universally,  the  arts  and  business  of  life. 
Bv  the  regularity  of  the  system,  all  our  profitable  employments  are 
wholly  directed.    Without  this  guide,  we  could  plan  nothing ;  we 
coidd  accomplish  nothing ;  and  should  literally  be  unable  to  con- 
jecture what  a  day^  an  hour,  or  a  moment,  would  bring  forth.   Our 
existence  would  be  a  mere  succession  of  accidents.    Nor  can  we 
conceive  how,  in  such  a  state,  any  means  could  be  furnished,  by 
which  we  might  either  enjoy  comfort,  or  prolong  our  lives. 

From  the  same  source,  arises,  in  a  chief  measure,  thatfull^  im> 
answerable  proof  of  the  existence^  and  character y  of  God,  which  is 
presented  biy  these  works  of  his  hands.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  prin* 
dpally  seen  in  the  design,  and  contrivance,  exhibited  throughout 
the  globe.  But  contrivance  and  design,  appear  only  in  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends :  and  wisdom  is  visible  only  in  the  choice 
of  good  ends,  and  of  fit  means  to  accomplish  them.  I  have  alrea- 
dy remarked,  that  without  this  rejgularity,  our  existence  would  be  a 
mere  succession  of  accidents.  This  would  be  equally  true  of  the 
iHiole  course  of  events.  There  would  be,  visibly,  neither  means, 
nor  ends.  If  second  causes  existed,  they  would  be  unperceived ; 
and  their  efficacy,  being  continually  variable,  could  never  be  dis- 

*  Essay  on  Man,  part  i.  Une  63. 
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cerned.  All  things,  therefore,  would  naturally  be  attributed  to 
chance.  Who,  then,  would  be  able  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Epi' 
cunis ;  or  to  prove  satisfactorily  the  perfections,  or  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  God  ? 

4thly*    How  interesting  an  object  is  the  destination  of  this  world! 

The  Earth  was  designed  to  be  the  habitation  of  inunortal  beings 
whose  numbers,  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  Umit.  Every  one  of 
these  is  an  heir  either  of  endless  happiness  or  endless  wo*  All  of 
them,  also,  have  apostatized  from  Goa,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
final  condemnation.  In  this  state  of  things,  this  world  became  the 
theatre  of  the  most  wonderful  work,  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  has  ever  existed.  The  Son  of  God  descended  from  Hea- 
ven, diudj  passing  by  tfu  angels^  took  %ipon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham; 
suffered  the  distress  of  a  humble,  persecuted  life ;  died  on  the  cross; 
and  was  buried  in  the  ^ve ;  to  expiate  the  sins  of  men.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  expiation,  the  Spirit  of  truth  has  here  shed  \a&  re- 
newing  influence  on  the  human  soul ;  and  has  sanctified,  and  will 
hereafter  sanctify,  a  multitude^  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  na- 
tions^ kindreds^  and  tongues.  All  these,  by  a  patient  continuance  in 
well'doingj  will  seek  for  glory ^  honour j  and  immortality  ;  and  will 
find,  a  new,  eternal  life.  By  their  union  to  Christ,  aind  tlieir  in- 
terest in  his  mediation,  they  will  hereafter  become,  togeth^*  with 
the  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate^  inhabitants  of  the  Supreme 
Heaven,  and  attendants  upon  the  throne  of  God.  This  is  a  desti- 
ny, to  which,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  other  virtuous  beings' 
will  ever  be  raised.  Thus  this  world  is  a  scene  of  transactiofis, 
such  as  probably  never  existed  in  any  other :  and  its  inhabitants 
are  heirs  of  glory  and  happiness,  in  which  they  will  be  rivalled  only 
by  the  Aneels  of  God. 

5thly.  These  considerations  exhibit  the  unreasonableness  of  seve- 
ral Objections  J  made  against  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptwres. 

First.  7%^  representation  of  the  Scriptures^  that  the  Creation  was 
accomplished  progressively,  and  not  instantaneously,  is  declared  to 
be  unworthy  of  God. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  Moses  has  taught,  not  only  in  the  most 
explicit,  but  in  the  most  sublime  manner,  that  it  was  perfecdy  easy 
for  God  to  create  the  world  in  an  instant.  Let  there  be  light,  said 
this  glorious  Beine,  and  there  was  light :  Let  there  be  a  firmament, 
and  there  was  a  firmament.  Let  the  waters  be  separated  from  the 
waters,  and  they  were  separated.  He,  who  can  do  these  things  in 
this  manner,  can  do  any  thing  in  any  manner,  that  shall  please  him. 
No  other  representation  of  power  was  ever  to  be  compared  with 
this.  Nor  has  any  one  of  those,  who  have  followed  Moses,  whether 
inspired  or  uninspired,  rivalled  him  in  sublimity  of  narration. 

But,  wliile  he  exhibits  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  so  impressive 
a  manner,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Creation,  which  is  both 
intelligible,  anausefuL  Had  the  work  of  Creation  been  instanta- 
neously performed ;  it  would  have  been  totally  incomprehensible 
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even  by  the  Angels,  who  were  witnesses  of  it :  and  the  history  of  it 
would  have  been  totally  useless  to  ourselves ;  except  merely  as 
settling  the  point,  that  ue  world  was  created.  The  first  verse  in 
the  Bible,  would  have  contained  the  whole.  Nor  could  any  thing 
have  been  added  to  it  with  propriety,  unless  that  God  called  the 
universe  into  existence  hy  his  word.  How  much  more  interesting, 
comprehensible,  and  delightful,  is  the  whole  chapter,  in  which  that 
verse  is  contained !    In  a  far  higher  proportion  was  the  actual  pro- 

frress,  and  order,  of  this  great  work  intelligible,  interesting,  and  de- 
ightful,  to  the  Sons  of  God^  who  were  witnesses  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. They  saw,  and  understood,  much  of  what  was  done :  we 
read,  and  understand,  not  a  little.  The  history  of  the  Creation,  as 
written  by  Moses,  is  the  noblest  history,  which  was  ever  written  by 
man.  With  perfect  simplicity  it  unites  supreme  grandeur;  and 
has  accordingly  received  the  highest  testimony  of  Criticism,  from 
the  time  of  Longinus  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  further  to  be  rememoered,  that  by  means  of  this  order  of 
Creation,  the  Sahhaih,  the  great  source  of  piety,  and  eternal  life,  to 
man,  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  a  solemnity,  unrivalled  and  in- 
Jinite,  God  rested,  say  the  diVine  writers, /rom  all  his  works,  which 
he  created  and  made  ;  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  Joy.  What  a  Sabbath  was  this !  Who, 
with  such  an  example  before  him,  can  refuse  to  keep  this  day  holt/ 
unto  the  Lord?  Who  does  not  see,  that  the  very  existence  of  this 
example,  and  all  its  consequent  influence,  arose  out  of  the  order 
of  the  Creation,  recited  by  Moses  ? 

Secondly.  Another  objection,  urged  by  Infidels  against  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures,  is  derived  from  the  date,  assigned  by  them 
to  the  Creation. 

"Can  it  be  supposed,^^  say  these  men,  "that  God  existed  so 
many  milhons  of  ages,  alone ;  and  began  the  work  of  creating,  on- 
ly six  thousand  years  ago  ?"  This  question  has  been  often  asked 
with  confidence,  and  even  with  triumph.  But  it  has  been  always 
asked  without  good  sense,  or  consideration.  Yet,  as  there  are  per- 
sons, who  will  ask  it,  and  others  who  will  suppose  it  to  possess 
real  weight ;  it  will  hot  be  improper  to  give  it  a  momentary  atten- 
tion.    I  answer  then, 

(In  the  first  place)  That  the  Scriptures  do  not  assert  the  existence 
of  created  things  to  have  been  begun  at  the  time,  when  this  world 
was  made  ;  ana  there  is  no  presumption  against  the  formation  of 
this  world  at  the  tinu  specified.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  con- 
clude, a  priori,  that  worlds  may  be  created  at  different  times,  but 
must  all  be  brought  into  existence  co-etaneously,  thail  there  is  to 
form  the  same  decision  concerning  trees,  animals,  or  men. 

(2dly.)  If  all  things  were  created  at  the  time,  specified  by  Mo^ 
ses;  then  U  is  certain,  that  the  Creation  existed  as  soon  as  waspos* 
sible.  Between  the  eternity  of  God,  and  any  6uppo.sable  date  of 
Creation,  or  commencement  of  time,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  pos- 
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Bible  relation;  and  therefore  no  possible  comparison.  To  the 
eternity  of  Him,  with  whom  one  day  is  exactly  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day  ;  who  inhahiteth  eternity  at  once ; 
whose  duration  is  an  omnipresent  Now  ;  our  successive  existence, 
and  the  periods  b^  which  it  is  reckoned,  have  no  reference  what- 
ever. To  Him,  time  and  date  have  no  relation,  and  are  obviously 
nothing. 

(3dly.)  Had  the  world  been  created  at  the  commencement  of  any 
imaginable  past  period;  suppose  a  billion  of  years  ;  at  the  end  of  six 
thousand  years  from  its  first  creation,  the  same  objection  would 
have  been  made  against  the  date  of  its  existence  with  exactly  the  same 
force.  It  might  then  have  been  asked,  with  exactly  the  same  pro- 
priety, ^'  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  God  existed  so  many  millions  d 
ages  alone ;  and  began  the  work  of  creating,  only  six  thousand 
years  ago  ?"  The  objectors  appear  not  to  perceive,  that  by  reced- 
ing into  past  dmation,  they  approach  no  nearer  to  a  goal ;  out  that 
while  they  amuse  themselves  with  the  dream  of  advancing  towards 
a  satisfactory  limit,  the  same  vast  still  expands  immeasurably  be- 
fore them. 

From  the  regular  order  of  things,  Infidels  have  also  determined, 

Thirdly,  That  the  Universe  is  eternal,  and  have  hence  denied  tht 
revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

St.  Peter  has  taught  us,  that  in  the  last  days  there  should  be  scoff- 
ers, walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  the  promise 
of  his  coming  ?  For,  since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  con- 
tinue as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  World.  This  predic- 
tion, we  ourselves  see  verified.  There  have  long  been,  there  arc 
now,  just  such  scoffers,  just  such  objectors.  The  regular  order  of 
things,  established  in  this  world,  has  long  been  the  source  of  per- 
tinacious opposition  to  the  word,  the  government,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  God ;  and  the  design  of  the  opposition  has  uniformly 
been  to  overthrow  the  promise,  and  the  probability,  of  his  coming 
(o  Judgment. 

The  general  doctrine  of  these  men  has  l)een  this :  "  The  mate* 
rials  of  the  universe  were  self-existent  and  eternal.  By  means  of 
these  materials,  fate,  necessity,  destiny,  or  a  blind  succession  of 
causes,  have  produced  such  beings  and  events,  as  have  hitherto 
existed."  At  the  same  time,  another  class  of  Infidels  pronounce 
all  such  beings  and  events  to  be  the  result  of  mere  cliance.  Regu- 
lar as  the  present  system  is ;  they  professedly  find  in  it  sufficient 
Irregularity  to  waiTant  them  in  making  this  conclusion.  Singular, 
indeed,  must  be  that  state  of  things,  which  is  sufficiently  regular  to 
support  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  and  sufliciently  irregular  to 
'  warrant  the  latter.  According  to  these  schemes,  taken  together, 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  proof  of  the  existence  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  either  in  the  present,  or  in  any  supposable,  state  of 
things.      The  only  remaining  mode,  by  which  tne  Creator  can 
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of  this,  several  of  these  men  roundly  deny.  Metiy  indeed,  make 
known  themselves  to  each  other,  every  day,  by  speaking,  moving, 
and  acting*  Even  common  modesty,  as  well  as  common  sende^ 
could  not,  one  would  think,  beUeve  this  to  be  beyond  the  power^ 
and  skill,  of  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Creator  of  men. 

The  two  schemes  of  existence,  here  specified,  have  been  suffi- 
trientlv  examined  in  the  second  of  these  discourses.  All  that  I  have 
intenaed  here,  was  barely  to  remind  you  of  the  manner,  in  which 
men  of  this  character  have  thought  proper  to  reason ;  and  to  show 
YOU,  that  their  views  of  the  miiverse,  and  its  Author,  flow  from  die 
neart,  and  not  from  the  head. 

Fourthly,  fnfideh  object  the  Miracles,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
against  their  divine  origin  ;  on  the  ground,  that  there  is  an  untver- 
sal  presumption  against  the  existence  of  a  miracle* 

Those,  which  are  styled  the  laws  of  nature,  were,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, subsequent  in  their  existence  to  the  Creation.  This 
work  could  not,  therefore,  be  in  any  sense  conformed  to  them ;  but 
was  an  immediate  act  of  Divine  power ;  absolutely  new,  conform- 
ed to  no  analogy,  and  existing  in  a  manner  wholly  miraculous. 
What  is  thus  true  of  the  work  of  Creation,  at  large,  is  equally  true 
of  the  act,  by  which  each  individual  thing,  oridnally  created,  was 
brought  into  being.  There  have,  therefore,  been  many  millions 
of  miraculous  productions ;  and  in  this  vast  number  of  instances^ 
miracles  have  been  certainly  wrought.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
strongest  presumption  of  their  existence  in  other  cases.  We  know 
that  tney  have  been  actually  wrought,  when  there  was  a  sufficient 
occasion  ;  and  cannot  rationally  doubt,  that  on  every  other  such 
occasion  they  would  be  wrought  a^in.  Nothing  more,  therefore, 
can  be  necessary  to  prove  their  existence,  than  lair  unexceptiona- 
ble testimony. 

6thly.  If  this  great  work  is  thus  wonderful;  how  wonderful,  how 
glorious  must  be  its  Author  ! 

All  these  things,  He  contrived  and  executed.  All  of  them  are 
merely  pictures,  or  archetypes,  of  the  thoughts,  originally  existing 
in  the  Uncreated  Mind.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  useful,  majestic, 
or  exalted,  is  only  a  display  of  the  beauty,  excellence,  greatness, 
and  subUmity,  of  Divine  perfection.  How  naturally  do  our  first 
Parents  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the  great  English  Poet. 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good« 
Almighty !  thine  thb  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then, 
Unspeakable !" 

What  an  astonishing  act  must  it  have  been  to  create  a  world,  its 
furniture  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  all  their  natures  and 
quahties ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  all  their  successive  operations 
many  of  these  inhabitants  destined  to  live,  and  many  of  these  ope* 
rations  destined  to  afiect  them,  throughout  eternity. 

What  a  Mind  must  that  be,  which  could  contain  an  exact,  9s 
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well  as  comprehensive,  scheme  of  all  the  parts,  characteristical 
qualities,  ana  operations,  of  such  a  work ;  which,  without  confu- 
sion, or  mistake,  could  see  through  the  whole,  and  discern  every 
consequence,  even  in  the  remotest  ages  of  being,  which  could  so 
czacdy  prescribe  the  nature,  determine  the  operations,  and  limit 
the  number  of  parts,  however  great,  however  minute ;  and  in  the 
progress  of  duration  find  no  cause  for  the  least  change  in  the  work, 
or  tSe  least  deviation  firom  the  system ! 

Such  are  the  views,  which  justly  arise  firom  the  contemplation  of 
our  world,  as  it  now  is.  How  much  more  forcibly  would  they  have 
been  impressed  on  our  minds,  had  we  lived  in  the  same  wcnrld,  as  it 
came  firesh  and  fair  firom  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  when  He  sur- 
veyed every  thing,  that  he  had  done,  andjpronounced  it  very  good! 
How  delightfiilly  should  we  have  been  afl^cted  by  the  objects,  con- 
tained  in  me  present  world,  had  we  been  superior  to  death,  and  des- 
tined to  live  for  ever;  had  we  been  planted  in  £den,  where  the  air,  the 
earth,  and  the  waters,  teemed  with  life ;  and  immortality  breathed  in 
the  wmds,  flowed  in  the  streams,  ripened  in  the  fiiiits,  and  exhaled 
fitim  the  flowers !  At  the  side  of  our  first  Parents,  and  encircled  by 
Paradise,  how  instinctively  should  we  have  exclaimed,  Worthy  ati 
thouj  O  Lord,  to  receive  blessing,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power, 
for  thou  hast  made  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and 
were  created! 

The  source  of  all  these  wonders,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Ar 
Ay  Him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  Heaven  and  thai  are  in 
earth,  visUfle  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  Thrones,  or  Dominions, 
or  Principalities,  or  Powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  Am,  and 
for  him  /  and  he  is  before  all  things  ;  and  by  him  all  things  consist. 
To  him,  therefore,  is  this  admiration  and  glory  due ;  and  to  him 
the  obedience,  confidence,  and  worship,  which  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  justly  challenges  firom  his  Intelligent  Creation. 
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<i£NESis  i.  26,  27. — Jhud  God  iaid,  Let  mm  wmke  Man  in  our  imagtf  mfUr  our  Hkt' 
neu;  tmd  lei  them  kave  dominion  over  tkejitk  of  the  oea,  amdooerikefiwl  of  ike  mr, 
and  over  the  coUie^  and  oter  ali  ike  emrtkf  and  over  etertf  ereefimg  iking  thai  creep' 
tik  upon  the  earth.  So  God  created  Man  in  hii  own  image  ;  ts  the  image  of  Oad 
ereaied  He  him .-  nude  and  female,  created  He  them. 

In  several  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  iht  fomui' 
tian  of  the  Heavens,  the  Character  and  Circwnstancee  of  jingeltj 
both  Virtuous  and  Fallen,  and  the  Creation  of  the  World,  in  which 
we  dwell.  The  next  subject  of  our  investigation,  is  Man.  This 
subject,  though  far  less  splendid  than  several  of  the  preceding 
themes  of  contemplation,  is  yet  peculiarly  interesting  to  us.  Every 
thing  that  relates  to  it,  must  direcdy  and  intimately  concern  our- 
selves ;  and  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be,  to  us,  uninvested  with 
serious  importance,  or  undeserving  of  our  particular  attention. 

Nor  is  tnis  the  only  point  of  view,  in  which  Man  claiais  a  high  re* 
gard.  God  himself  Kas  bestowed  an  attention  upon  them,  which  has 
not  been  ^ven  even  to  angels  themselves.  Aneels,  when  they  fell, 
were  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  and  mvour  of  their  Crea- 
tor. But,  when  Man  had  fallen,  the  Son  of  God  descended  from 
Heaven ;  assumed  our  nature ;  lived  in  this  world  a  suffering  life ; 
and  died  a  shameful  death ;  that  we  might  be  saved.  From  the 
srave,  also.  He  arose  on  the  third  day ;  ascended  to  Heaven ;  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father ;  and  became  Head  over 
all  things  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church.  Angels  themselves  are 
employed  by  Him  in  promoting  this  mighty  wonc ;  and  are  all  mi' 
nistering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them,  who  shall  be  heirs 
of  salvation.  For  men.  Heaven,  shut  to  the  Apostate  Angels,  is 
again  opened.  For  Man,  also,  when  the  earth  and  all  the  works 
that  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up,  and  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall 
be  dissolved;  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  like  the  fabled  Phoenix 
out  of  its  ashes,  shall  arise,  in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell  for 
ever. 

Man,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  humble  origin,  and  guilty 
character,  is  an  object,  rendered  highly  important  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  regard,  exhibited  to  him  by  his  Maker.  At  the  same 
time,  we  ought,  in  every  general  estimate  of  man,  to  remember, 
that  at  his  creation,  he  was  endued  with  powers,  placed  in  circum- 
stances, and  destined  to  enjoyments,  of  no  inconsiderable  distinc- 
tion and  glory.  This  reference  we  are,  in  every  such  case,  taught 
to  make  by  St.  James  ;  who,  speaking  of  the  abuses  of  the  tongue, 
and  of  cursing  our  fellow-men  as  one  of  those  abuses,  mentions  the 
original  character  of  human  nature  as  a  consideration,  plainly  en- 
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Our  Saviour,  who  understood  this  subject  incomparably  better 
than  these  Commentators,  has  explained  to  us  this  phraseology  in 
a  manner,  which  solves  every  rational  doubt.  Speaking,  as  St» 
John  declares,  John  xii.  41,  in  Isaiah  vi«  8 ;  He  says,  Whom  shall 
Isendj  and  who  will  go  for  Us?  Again,  addressing  his  Father, 
John  xvii.  21,  He  says,  That  they  all  may  he  one;  as  thou  Father 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us.  And 
again,  verse  22,  That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.  In  all 
these  instances,  the  same  Person  uses  the  same  language  with  the 
same,  and  that  both  obvious  and  exact,  propriety. 

Secondly.  This  phraseology,  also,  is  not  addressed  to  Angels. 
Angels  could  not  be  addressed  in  this  manner ;  for  such  an  ad- 
dress would  have  had  neither  •truth  nor  meaning.     In  the  work  of 
creating  Man,  Angels  had  as  litde  agency,  as  the  Man  who  was  to 
be  created.     Suppose,  instead  of  the  proposal  to  Angels  to  unite 
with  God  in  creatine  Man,  we  were  to  substitute  a  history  of  this 
transaction.     We  should  then  say,  that  God  and  his  Aneels  created 
Man;  and,  therefore,  that  Angels  performed  a  part  of  this  wcnrk; 
or  were,  in  some  sense  and  degree,  the  Creators  of  man.   The  ab- 
surditv  of  this  account  needs  no  explanation.     It  is  as  really,  it  is 
equally,  absurd  to  suppose,  that  God  would  address  Angels  m  this 
manner;  and  propose  to  them  to  occupy  themselves,  or  to  be  in 
any  way  concerned,  in  this  work ;  in  which  both  He  and  they 
knew  it  was  neither  proper,  nor  possible,  for  them  to  be  at  all 
concerned ;  as  to  suppose,  that  they  actually  performed  a  part  of 
it.     It  was  also,  according  to  every  Scriptural  account  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  of  Angels,  wholly  improper  for  Him  to  associate  them  with 
himself  in  a  work,  which  was  exclusively  his  own.     Nor  will  it  be 
asserted,  that  God  here  proposes  to  create  man  in  the  image  of  An- 
gels.   In  verse  2,  it  is  said,  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.    In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Angels  are  not  men- 
tioned in  this  history,  till  a  considerable  time  afterwards;  and, 
therefore,  if  they  had  been  intended,  this  could  not  be  known: 
Whereas,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  have  been  customari- 
ly interpreted,  the  Persons,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  are  expressly 
named,      hi  the  beginning  Aleim,  (the  Covenanters*)  created  the 
heavefiy  and  the  earth. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  in  the 
text  as  solemnly  consulting  concerning  the  creation  of  Man.  Let 
us  make  man,  said  the  Divine  Workman,  in  our  image,  after  our  like" 
ness  ;  not,  "  Let  man  exist,"  or  "  Let  there  be  man ;"  as  He  had 
before  said,  Let  there  be  light.  Let  there  be  a  firmament,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass :  and  so  on,  with  respect  to  every  thing 
else,  which  was  made.  This  solemn  manner  of  introducing  Man 
into  being,  was  strongly  expressive  of  his  importance,  and  very 
lionourabie  to  his  character.    The  distinction,  made  between  him 
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and  all  the  preceding  objects  of  creation,  was  intentional ;  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  them  all. 

This  subject  I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  following 
observations. 

L  The  T\me,  at  which  Min  was  created,  is  strongly  expressive  of 
the  importance  of  his  character. 

The  Creation  of  the  world  was  now  completed.  Tfu  heavens 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them*  The  sun  was  constituted 
a  perpetual  fountain  of  light ;  and  set  in  the  firmament  to  rule  over 
the  day,  and  to  distribute  warmth  and  life,  activity  and  enjoyment, 
to  all  the  sentient  inhabitants  of  this  world.  In  his  absence,  the 
moon  walked  in  brightness,  to  rule  the  night ;  and  shed  on  the  earth 
a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  sjllendour,  than  that  of  the  day. 
The  stars,  also,  spreading  their  glorv  throughout  the  sky,  delight- 
fully  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  the  Cfreator,  and  rejoiced  over  the 
inferior  works  of  his  hands. 

The  whole  process,  also,  of  forming  the  earth,  of  clothing  it 
with  verdure,  of  replenishing  it  with  animals,  of  provicfing  the 
means  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  of  arraying  it  with 
beauty  and  maniiiicence,  was  brought  to  an  end.  Fresh  from  the 
perfect  hand  of  its  Creator,  it  was  a  work  of  such  excellence,  that 
the  eye  of  infinite  Wisdom,  surveying  all  its  parts,  saw  that  it  was 
very  good.  It  was  a  habitation,  wnicn  Angels  beheld  ^th  delight ; 
a  palace  fitted  for  the  residence  of  an  immortal,  virtuous,  happy 
being ;  of  him,  who  was  to  be  made  in  the  imaee  of  God  ;  of  htm, 
who  was  to  have  dominion  over  the  earth,  ancf  every  thing  which 
it  contained. 

This  mighty  preparation  conveys  to  us  high  ideas  concerning 
the  object,  for  which  so  much  was  done.  God  does  nothing  but 
with  the  strictest  propriety.  The  bounty,  which  here  flowed  in 
such  copious  streams,  was  directed  by  infinite  wisdom,  as  well  as 
poured  out  by  infinite  goodness.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
glorious  to  its  Author ;  it  was,  on  the  other,  perfectly  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  recipient.  The  recipient,  therefore,  was  of  such  a 
character,  as  to  be  the  proper  object  of  these  illustrious  communi- 
cations. 

II.  The  J^ature  of  Man  is  a  still  more  interesting  object  of  our  at- 
tention. 

Man  is  a  compound  existence,  made  up  of  two  great  parts ;  the 
Body  and  the  Soul,  or  Soirit.  The  Body  was  formed  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground ;  and  can  claim  no  hieher  origin,  than  that  of  the  ani- 
mals, by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  is  possessed  only,  of  the  same 
life  and  activity ;  and  is  the  subject  of  the  same  suffering,  and  en- 
joyment. Still,  it  is  a  frame  of  a  most  wonderful  nature.  The 
parts,  of  which  it  is  composed ;  their  number ;  their  various  na- 
tures, dependencies,  operations,  and  uses;  the  arrangement,  by 
which  they  are  formed  into  a  system,  a  world  within  itself;  the  &cul- 
:hed  to  it,  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling; 
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its  capacity  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  the  warnings,  which  it  is  fitted 
to  give  of  approaching  or  commencing  evil ;  and  the  power,  which 
it  so  variously  possesses  of  self-restoration ;  are  all  wonderful, 
mysterious,  and  strongly  declaratory  of  the  skill  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator.  Nor  ought  we,  on  this  occasion,  to  forget  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  the  person ;  the  beauty  of  the  complexion  5  the 
symmetry  of  the  memoers ;  particularly,  that,  displayed  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face ;  the  gracefulness,  and  dignity  of  the  motions ; 
nor  the  power  of  the  countenance  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mind.  By  this  last  mentioned  attribute,  the  &ce  be- 
comes an  index  to  the  character  of  the  invisible  man ;  andshows, 
not  only  his  ideas,  but  his  emotions  also ;  his  virtue  and  vice,  his 
loveliness  and  deformity  ;  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  his  fellow-men 
are  interested  to  know. 

All  these  things  were  at  first  formed  for  endless  duration.  The 
Body,  like  the  mind,  was  originally  incapable  of  decomposition  or 
decay.  Its  life  was  a  mere  progress  of  youth,  and  bloom,  and 
beauty ;  and  disease,  and  death,  had  not  yet  marked  it  for  their 
prev. 

Of  a  still  more  wonderful  nature,  was  the  human  Soul,  or  Spirit. 
This,  indeed,  would  naturally  be  expected,  fix)m  the  peculiar  de- 
scription of  it  given  in  the  text.  Let  tu  make  man  in  our  image^ 
after  our  likeness.  And  again,  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  imaee  ; 
in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that 
the  image  of  God  was  impressed,  and  was  capable  of  being  im- 
pressed on  the  soul  only,  and  not  on  the  body.  As  little  ought 
it  to  be  doubted,  that  this  phraseology  attributes  to  the  soul  a  dis- 
tinguished importance  ;  not  a  little  enhanced  by  these  repetitions. 
Since  this  peculiar  language  embodies  all  the  important  cnaracter- 
istics  of  the  human  soul,  I  shall  conform  the  observations,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  at  the  present  lime  on  this  subject,  to  the 
single  scheme  of  explaining  these  declarations  in  the  text. 

The  Image  ofGodj  in  which  Man  is  here  said  to  have  been  cre- 
ated, denotes  especially  the  following  things. 

1st.  That  the  Sem/,  or  ^iritj  was  created  a  pure  uncompounded 
substance. 

It  is  impossible,  that*  thought  should  be  the  act  of  a  plurality  of 
subjects  ;  since  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  perfectly  simple  and  indi- 
visible. It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  such  is  the  Nature 
of  God ;  and  that  the  same  nature  is  also  possessed  by  Angels. 
There  is  as  litde  reason  to  deny,  that  it  is  also  ^hc  nature  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  dwell  more  extensively 
in  the  following  discourse ;  and  shall  here  consider  it  as  granted. 

In  this  important  particular,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  soul  difiers 
entirely  firom  all  material  substances.  These  arc,  universally, 
collections  of  innumerable  atoms;  and  therefore  become,  whenever 
the  bond,  which  unites  them,  is  destroyed,  subjects  of  dissolution. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  the  material  form, 
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than  the  mere  separation  of  Its  parts.  The  Soul,  being  perfect!/ 
simple,  is  incapable  of  suffering  this  process,  and  cannot  perish, 
unless  by  annihilation.  As  there  is  no  example  of  annihilation 
within  the  experience  of  man,  no  reason  can  be  drawn  from  anal- 
ogy to  support  the  supposition,  that  the  existence  of  the  Soul  will 
ever  be  terminated. 

2dly.  7%e  Soul  was  formed  a  Thinking  svhstance. 

St.  Paul,  Col.  iii.  10,  says.  And  have  put  on  the  nem  many  which 
tf  renewed  in  knowledge^  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  km. 
To  know^  therefore,  the  great  exercise  of  thought,  is,  in  one  respect 
of  high  importance,  to  be  like  God,  Thinking  oeings,  are  the  only 
beings,  who  are  active*,  who  originate  changes  in  the  universe; 
who  commence  operations;  who  contrive  useful  purposes;  who 
direct  unconscious  objects  to  their  proper  uses ;  and  who  are  the 
subjects  of  enio^pient  or  suffering. 

Bare  thought  is  not,  however,  all  that  is  here  to  be  undnstood* 
Animals  think ;  but  are  not,  still,  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  broad  distinction  between  Men  and  animals  is,  that  the  fonner 
discern  the  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
made,  and  are  actually  made,  subjects  of  law  and  moral  goyem- 
ment ;  of  |;x>th  which,  me  latter  are  absolutely  incapable. 

Even  tliis  is  not  the  whole  of  what  is  intended,  either  by  JMEMtt, 
or  Paul.  The  knowledge  which  they  consider  as  comprised  in  the 
unaee  of  God,  is  that  of  a  sanctified j  or  virtuous  mind^  such  a  mind 
as  Jldam  possessed  at  his  creation.  It  is  the  knowledge,  possessed 
by  that  /ore,  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  /  which  is,  of  course,  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial;  which  allows  argument  and  evidence 
their  true  weight ;  and  which,  therefore,  perceives,  and  admits, 
truth,  especially  moral  truth,  as  it  is.  This,  and  this  only,  is  the 
manner,  in  which  Adam  knew ;  and  in  which,  to  a  consukrable 
extent,  every  sanctified  mind  also  knows.  But  this  knowledge  is, 
in  some  respects,  essentially  different  from  that,  possessed  by  men 
tn,  what  the  Scriptui*es  call,  their  natural  state.  The  natural  man^ 
says  St.  Pauly  or  as  it  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Macknight,  the  animal 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  they  are  fool* 
iihness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them^  because  they  are  sptrii* 
uodly  discerned.  * 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  it  dis- 
cems  the  glory  and  excellence  of  God,  displayed  in  his  Works, 
and  especially  in  his  Word.  By  the  natural  man,  every  thing  d* 
this  nature  is  unknown.  To  the  renewed  man,  every  such  thing 
is  real  and  bbvious,  whenever  the  objects,  in  which  it  exists,  are 
ttfesented  to  his  eye,  and  placed  within  the  grasp  of  his  understand- 
\  41^.  This  difference  does  not  arise  from  difference  of  capacity. 
The  capacity  of  the  natural  man  is,  in  innumerable  instances, 
greater,  and4iis  power  of  discerning,  stronger,  than  that  of  the  re- 
newed man.  'The  reason,  why  he  views  spiritual  objects  in  so  im- 

^  ~"  and  tmhappy  a  manner,  lies  supremely  in  his  disposition. 
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His  biasses  against  their  true  nature,  are  intense ;  and  his  viewsi 
therefore,  always  oblique  and  delusive.  When  Jldam  was  created, 
he  was  a  firiend  of  God ;  saw  his  character  with  friendly  eyes ; 
and  therefore,  discerned  its  excellence. 

3dly.  Thai  the  soul  was  formed  with  Dispositions  or  AjfecXixms. 

God  himself  is  possessed  of  infinite  affections;  of  infinite  love 
to  good,  and  of  infinite  hatred  to  evil ;  and  is  the  subject  of  infinite 
joy  in  himself,  his  designs,  and  his  wo^ls. 

In  this  respect,  also,  the  Soul  was  formed  to  resemble  its  Maker : 
an  endowment  of  more  importance,  than  even  knowledge  itself. 
These  are  the  great  spring,  whence  proceed  all  the  action  of  minds ; 
the  directory  of  our  contemplation ;  the  cause  of  our  knowledge ; 
and  the  source  of  our  virtue,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment.  Itbn, 
without  them,  would  be  a  clod ;  and  the  world  a  aesert. 

4thly.  That  the  Affections  of  the  Soul  were  duly  attempered  and 
directed  ;  or,  in  other  words^  were  Vtrttums, 

In  Eph.  iv.  24,  St.  Paul  says.  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man^ 
whichj  after  Ood,  (xora  esou,  after  the  image  of  God)  is  created  in 
righteotisness^  and  true  holiness*  Holiness  is  that  state  of  the  af« 
fections,  in  which  the  soul  loves  what  God  loves.  God  loves  him* 
self,  his  creation,  its  interests,  and  everv  thing  which  promotes 
them ;  on  the  contrary.  He  hates  every  tnine,  by  which  they  are 
destroyed,  or  injured.  Such  is  the  Virtue  of  the  human  soul ;  such 
its  love ;  such  its  hatred ;  whenever  it  is  enstamped  with  the  image 
of  God.     Such  was  the  character  of  Adam  at  his  creation. 

5thlv.  TTiat  the  Soul  had  Dominion  over  the  world. 

God  is  the  Infinite  Ruler.  Man  was  constituted  the  ruler  of  thi» 
lower  worid,  with  a  delected  dominion  over  all  its  inhabitants. 
The  government  of  God  is  wholly  righteous,  reasonable,  and  be« 
nevofent.  Such  only  was  that,  wnich  Man  at  his  creation  was  dis- 
posed  to  exercise.  All  creatures  under  his  government,  were  un^ 
invaded,  uninjured,  and  happy. 

6thly.  TTiat  the  SotJ  of  the  first  Man  was  possessed  of  ^ritual 
Enjoyment. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  enjoyment^  which  springs  from  affections 
harmonizing  mth  the  conscience^  and  with  each  other.  In  such  a 
soul,  every  affection  is  delightful ;  and  all  its  views,  purposes,  and 
pursuits,  are  just,  sincere,  benevolent,  and  lovely.  JLove,  the  con- 
trolling affection,  however  various  may  be  its  exercises,  is  only  a 
succession  of  varied  pleasure.  Its  two  great  constituents  are,  dt" 
light  in  the  objects  beloved^  and  a  desire  to  do  them  good.  The  more 
excellent,  dignified,  and  enduring,  these  objects  are,  the  more  noble, 
pure,  and  rapturous,  is  the  enjoyment,  which  it  derives  from  them. 
Love  to  Goo,  therefore,  transcendently  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  objects,  is  capable  of  becoming  in  itself,  and  in  its 
consequences,  higher  enjoyment  than  any  other.  At  the  same  time, 
every  other  affection  is,  in  such  a  mind,  perfectly  accordant  with 
this  commanding  one.  Other  objects  are  all  duly  Uved ;  and  every 
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exercise  of  the  heart  is  attended  by  the  dehghtful  sense  of  recti 
tude. 

To  such  a  mind,  also,  all  the  various  displays  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  are  illus- 
trious sources  of  pleasure.  Wherever  the  eye  turns  its  elance, 
God  is  seen  ;  and,  wherever  He  is  seen,  He  is  seen  with  aelight. 
The  endlessly  diversified  forms  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  glory,  in 
the  works  of  God  are,  and  are  regarded  as  oeing,  only  exhibitions 
of  infinite  excellence,  made  to  delight,  improve,  and  ennoble,  the 
Intelligent  system. 

7thhr.  That  the  soul  was  created  Immortal. 

Both  the  Body  and  Mind  of  Man,  were  originally  formed,  and 
destined,  for  Immortality.  After  the  apostacy,  however,  the  Body 
was  sentenced  to  return  to  the  dust;  as  being  rendered  wholiy  un- 
fit to  exist  in  the  new  creation.  But  the  soul  was  left  possessed  of 
the  never-dying  principle,  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed ; 
was  incapable  oi  dissolution ;  and  was  indestructible,  except  by 
the  exertions  of  Almighty  Power. 

Thus  was  man,  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  a  crea- 
ture, endued  with  high  and  glorious  perfections.  To  complete  his 
happiness,  God  created  him  Male  and  Female :  and  this  not  only 
for  the  multiplication  of  his  species,  but  also  for  the  interchange  of 
those  amiable  aflections,  and  those  offices  of  kindness,  which  arise 
from  the  inherent  diversity  of  character  in  the  sexes.  In  the  em- 
phatical  language  of  the  Scriptures,  they  were  made  help^meets  for 
each  other ;  and  were  designed  to  furnish,  mutually,  a  social  and 
superior  happiness,  of  which  sofitude  is  incapable.  A  more  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  form  was  united  in  the  Woman,  to  a  mind,  pos- 
sessing gentler  and  lovelier  aflections,  a  more  refined  taste,  and 
more  elegant  sentiments.  In  the  Man,  a  firmer  and  stronger  frame 
was  joined  to  a  mind  more  robust,  more  patient  of  toil,  and  more 
equal  to  difficulties.  In  each,  the  other  was  intended  to  find  thai, 
which  was  wanting  in  itself;  and  to  approve,  love,  and  admire, 
both  qualities  and  actions,  of  which  itself  was  imperfectly  capable : 
while  in  their  reciprocations  of  tenderness,  and  good-will,  each  be- 
held every  blessing  mightily  enhanced,  and  intensely  endeared. 

From  tnese  considerations,  are  naturally  derived  the  following, 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  illustrious  a  being  was  Man,  as  he  came  from  the  hands 
of  his  Maker! 

With  what  dignified  attributes  was  he  endued !    For  what  high 

Sursuits  was  he  qualified !    To  what  sublime  enjoyments  was  ne 
estined  !    In  him  was  found,  in  an  important  sense,  the  End  of  this 
earthly  system.     Without  Man,  the  world,  its  furniture,  and  its  in- 
habitants, would  have  existed  in  vain.    Whatever  skill,  power,  and 
goodness,  were  displayed  by  the  Creating  Hand  ;  there  was,  before 
I^BjgHnation  of  Man.  none  to  understand,  admire,  love,  enjoy,  or 
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praise,  the  Creator.  The  earth  was  clothed  with  beauty :  the  land- 
scape unfolded  its  delightful  scenes :  the  sky  spread  its  magnificent 
curtains :  the  sun  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength :  the 
moon  and  stars  solemnly  displayed  the  glorious  wisdom  of  their 
Author :  without  an  eye  to  gaze,  or  a  heart  to  contemplate.  A 
magnificent  habitation  was,  mdeed,  built  and  furnished;  but  no 
Tenant  was  found.  Brutes  were  the  only  beings,  which  could  en- 
joy at  all ;  and  their  enjoyment  was  limited  to  animal  gratification. 

But  Man  was  separated  from  all  earthly  creatures,  by  being  form- 
ed an  Intelligent  being.  His  mind  could  trace  the  skill  ana  glory 
of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and,  firom  the  nature  of 
the  work,  could  understand,  admire,  and  adore  the  Workman* 
His  thoughts  could  rise  to  God,  and  wander  throueh  eternity.  The 
universe  was  to  him  a  mirror,  by  which  he  saw  reflected  every  mo- 
ment, in  every  place,  and  in  every  form,  the  beauty,  greatness,  and 
excellence,  of  Jehovah.  To  Him,  his  affections  and  his  praises 
rose,  more  sweet  than  the  incense  of  the  morning ;  and  made  no 
unhappy  harmony  with  the  loftier  music  of  Heaven.  He  was  the 
Priest  of  this  great  world ;  and  offered  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the  whole  earthly  creation.  Of  this 
creation,  he  was  also  the  Lord :  not  the  Tyrant ;  but  the  rightfiil, 
just,  benevolent  Sovereign.  The  subjection  of  the  inferior  crea- 
tures to  him,  was  voluntary ;  and  productive  of  nothing  but  order, 
peace,  and  happiness.  With  these  endowments  and  privileges,  he 
was  placed  in  raradise ;  no  unhappy  resemblance  of  Heaven  it- 
self :  and  surrounded  by  every  thing,  which  was  good  for  food,  or 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  or  fi*agrant  to  the  smell.  In  an  atmosphere, 
impregnated  with  life ;  amid  streams  in  which  life  flowed ;  amid 
fruits,  in  which  life  bloomed,  and  ripened ;  encircled  by  ever-living 
beauty  and  magnificence ;  peaceful  within  ;  safe  without;  and  con- 
scious of  Immortality ;  he  was  destined  to  labour,  only  that  he 
might  be  useful  and  happy,  and  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the 
universe,  and  worship  its  glorious  Author,  as  his  prime  and  profes- 
sional emplojrment.  He  was  an  image  of  the  invisible  God ;  cre- 
ated to  be  like  him  in  knowledge, righteousness,  and  holiness,  his 
most  illustrious  attributes ;  and  like  him,  to  exercise  dominion  over 
the  works  of  his  hands. 

In  this  situation  also,  removed  far  from  death  and  disease,  from 
sorrow  and  fear,  he  was  formed  for  endless  improvement.  His 
mind,  like  that  of  Angels,  was  capable  of  continual  expansion,  re- 
&)ement,  and  elevation ;  and^  his  life,  of  perpetual  exaltation  in 
worth,  usefulness,  and  honour.  God  was  his  Visiter :  Angels  were 
his  companions. 

To  complete  this  system  of  delight,  he  was  created,  to  be  the 
Parent  of  countless  millions,  who,  like  himself,  were  all  to  be  sin- 
less. They  were  also  to  inhabit  the  same  world  of  peace,  life, 
and  happiness ;  to  possess  the  same  immortality ;  and  to  share  in 
the  same  endless  enjoyment.    At  the  head  of  this  lower  creation, 
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he  was  to  stand,  and  survey  this  great  globe,  filled  with  his  own 
offspring ;  and  to  see  the  whole  immense  family,  like  himself,  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  everlasting  love. 

2dly«  Hou)  greatly  has  Man  fallen  from  his  original  state  ! 

What  proofs  of  humiliation  are  visible  in  every  thing,  found  in 
the  present  world ! 

In  our  bodies,  particularly,  what  seeds  of  weakness,  distress, 
9Lhd  decay !  The  first  prooU  that  we  possess  life,  are  the  cries  of 
pain  and  suffering,  inarticulately  uttered  by  the  In&nt,  jusi  entered 
mto  the  world.  How  often  does  even  that  in&nt  agonize,  and 
expire,  in  the  cradle !     If  he  passes  into  Childhood,  liow  many 

Euns  does  he  undergo;  how  many  fears;  how  many  sorrows! 
ow  fi*equently  is  he  carried,  while  a  child,  to  the  grave !  Should 
he  arrive  at  Youth,  what  a  train  of  new  evils  is  he  obliged  to  en- 
counter! and  in  how  many  instances  does  the  canker-worm,  or 
the  firost,  nip  the  blossom,  and  wither  it  beneath  the  fond  eye  of 
parental  love !  Should  he  become  a  Man :  sickness,  pain,  and 
sorrow,  still  hunt  him  through  every  course  of  life ;  ami  not  un- 
frequently  infix  their  fangs  in  his  heart-strings :  while  Death,  al- 
ways watching  for  his  prey,  descends  when  he  is  least  aware,  and 
seizes,  and  bears  away,  the  miserable  victim !  Should  he  live  to 
Old  Age :  his  strength  declines,  his  &ce  is  furrowed  with  wrinkles, 
and  his  head  whitened  with  hoary  locks ;  his  body  bends  towan! 
the  earth,  fit>m  which  it  was  taken  ;  and,  exhausted  by  suflfering, 
he  resigns  his  breath,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  dark  and  narrow 
house  ;  devoured  by  worms,  dissolved  by  corruption,  and  changed 
into  his  original  dust ! 

His  mina,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sport  of  evil,  ungovernable 
passions,  is  ignorant,  wild,  wayward  ;  the  seat  of  a  thousand  er- 
rors, weaknesses,  and  follies.  With  its  follies,  its  sins  keep  at 
least  an  equal  pace.  Selfishness  in  many  forms,  all  of  them  odious, 
distresses  the  parental  eye,  even  in  infancy.  In  childhood,  in 
youth,  in  manhood,  it  is  sern  in  new  varieties  of  operation,  and 
new  appearances  of  deformity.  Pride  and  ambition,  avarice  and 
sensuality,  pollute  and  debase  the  man  in  early  stages  of  life;  and 
all  increase  their  savage,  brutal  control,  as  he  advances  in  his 
progress.  At  the  same  time,  envy,  fraud,  deceit,  violence,  and 
cruelty,  mould  him  into  a  monster;  and  scarcely  permit  us  to 
believe,  that  he  was  once  formed  in  the  image  of  Goo.  \Vhere  is 
now  the  mild,  benevolent,  equitable,  dominion,  exercised  by  our 
great  Progenitor  over  his  happy  empire  ?  Where  the  peace  be- 
tween Man  and  the  inferior  mnabithnts  of  the  earth  ?  The  chief 
traces  of  his  footsteps  through  the  animal  world,  are  oppi*ession, 
blood,  and  death. 

In  the  Moral  World,  what  scenes  of  pollution,  fraud,  and  tjxan- 
ny,  of  war  and  ravage,  are  every  where  displayed !  What  groans 
of  anguish  have  been  heard  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other, 
from  the  apostacy  to  the  present  hour ! 
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In  die  Natural  World,  what  a  host  of  enemies  to  Bfan  are  ar- 
rayed by  fiunine  and  disease,  the  storm,  the  eardiquake,  and  the 
voirano!  Even  his  breath,  his  food,  his  pleasure,  are  all  means 
of  his  destruction. 

Where  is  his  purity,  justice,  truth,  and  good-will  ?  Where  his 
piety ;  his  mc»ning  praise ;  his  ev^ioc  incense  ?  Where  his  con- 
verse with  God ;  ms  femiliarity  with  Angels  ?  Men  are  now  the 
fanuly  of  Adam ;  but  how  different  a  fieimily  from  that,  which  has 
been  described !  Were  the  great  Ancestor  of  Mankind  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  this  earth ;  what  a  race  of 
cluUren  would  he  behold !  Accompany  him  in  your  imagination 
to  d^e  retreats  of  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  pollution,  dould  he 
believe,  that  the  wretches,  burrowed  in  these  foul  recesses,  sprang 
from  him,  who  once  offered  up  the  worship  of  Paradise  ?  Enter 
with  him  into  a  hall  of  justice ;  and  see  him  ponder  in  silent  amaze- 
ment the  terrible  exhibitions  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  private  injus- 
tice, and  personal  cruelty.  Behold  him  mark  with  a  failing  eye 
the  lowenng  gloom  of  the  gibbet,  the  horrid  recesses  of  the  Gaol, 
and  the  felon  crimes  which  they  were  destined  to  reward.  Follow 
him  to  the  throne  of  Tyranny;  and  see  his  bosom  heave  with 
emotions  unutterable,  while  he  watches  the  devastation  of  human 
happiness,  and  human  hope,  accomplished  by  the  iron-hand  of 
Power;  man,  blasted  and  withered  by  its  touch;  and  the  fiend 
himself  riotinig  on  sorrow,  tears,  and  death.  Finally,  adventure 
with  lum  to  the  field  of  batde ;  and  see  him  tremble  and  faint  at 
the  shouts  and  groans,  at  the  sight  of  immeasurable  fury,  carnage, 
and  wo.  How  would  his  heart  rend  asunder  with  agony;  how 
would  his  eyes  weep  blood ;  at  such  a  view  of  this  miserable 
world !  at  the  remembrance,  that  both  the  Authors,  and  the  sub- 
jects, of  these  sufferings  were  his  own  ofispring.  Where  would  he 
now  find  his  Eden ;  his  virtue ;  his  Immortality  ? 

3dly.  How  desirable  would  it  be  to  regain  the  blessings j  origin^ 
allybtiUmtd  on  Man  ! 

The  Paradisiacal  state  has  been  an  object  of  hieh  estimation  to 
all  men.  Our  first  parents  were  wise,  virtuous  and  happy.  They 
were  at  peace  with  God ;  enioyed  his  presence ;  and  received, 
continually,  communications  of  his  frivour.  They  were  compan- 
ions of  Angels;  and  shared  their  conversation,  their  firiendship, 
and  their  joys.  Alike  were  they  firee  fix>m  pain,  sickness,  sorrow, 
and  death ;  safe  firom  fear  and  hatred,  injustice  and  cruelty ;  and 
superior  to  meanness,  sloth,  intemperance,  and  pollution.  They 
were  also  immortal ;  were  destined  to  dwell  in  a  perpetual  Eden ; 
were  surrounded  always  by  beauty,  Ufe,  and  firagrance ;  and  were 
employed  only  in  knowing,  loving,  and  enjoying.  To  regain  all 
these  things,  would,  indeed,  ^^be  a  consummation,  devoutly  to  be 
wished.^^  But  God  has  offered  them  all  to  us ;  has  commanded^ 
has  besought  us  to  receive  them ;  and  has  given  his  Son  to  die, 
that  we  might  obtain  die  glorious  possession.    We  may,  therefore, 
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regain  the  blessings  of  that  Paradise,  tlie  loss  of  which  we  so 
deeply  lament,  and  the  splendour  of  which  is,  at  times,  the  delist- 
ful  theme  of  our  contemplation,  and  the  most  fascinating  ornament 
of  descriptive  song. 

The  best  of  its  blessings  we  may  in  a  great  measure  re^jain, 
even  here.  Sin  blasted  all  ihe  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  primitive 
state,  and  changed  the  garden  of  God  into  a  desolate  ¥riidemess. 
This  happy  place  was  fcmned  to  be  the  residence  of  virtue ;  and 
virtue  can  aeain  call  forth  all  its  glories,  even  on  the  face  of  this 
dreary  world.  Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  u, 
as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  The  piety,  truth,  and  benevo- 
lence, which  adorned  our  first  Parents,  would  again  caU  down  sim* 
ilar  blessings  from  Heaven.  What  a  world  would  this  become,  if 
such  were  again  the  disposition  of  man !  How  transportinjg  a  de- 
liverance, to  be  freed  from  all  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  tms  me- 
lancholy state;  and  to  enjoy,  wherever  we  roved,  an  approving 
conscience,  serenity  of  soul,  an  unspotted  life,  kindness  inter- 
changed with  all  men,  universal  peace,  mild  and  ecjuitable  govern- 
ment, and  the  pure,  constant,  and  delightful  worship  of  the  Infinite 
Benefactor.  To  escape  from  our  present,  melancholy,  stormy, 
bloody  world,  to  such  a  state,  would  be  to  quit,  for  a  palace 
of  splendour  and  delieht,  the  gloom  of  a  vault,  hung  round  widi 
midnight,  and  peopled  with  corpses ;  a  bedlam,  where  the  ejre  of 
frenzy  flashed,  the  tongue  vibrated  with  malice,  and  chains  clanked, 
in  dreadful  concert,  to  rage  and  blasphemy ;  a  dungeon,  haunted 
with  crimes,  teeming  with  curses,  filled  with  fiends  in  the  human 
shape,  and  opening  its  doors  only  to  the  gibbet  and  the  grave. 

4thlv.  How  glorious  does  the  Redeemer  appear  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  subject  I 

Christ  formed  our  first  Parents,  endued  ihem  with  unspotted  ho- 
liness; and  invested  them  with  immortal  life.  Christ  planted  Eden 
for  their  possession ;  and  placed  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  lis 
felicity,  Christ  gave  them  the  dominion  of  this  lower  world ;  and 
entitled  them  to  the  company  of  the  heavenly  host.  All  these 
blessings  they  lost  bv  their  apostacy ;  and,  with  their  apostacy, 
the  loss,  also,  has  descended  to  their  posterity.  To  restore  our 
ruined  race  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  Christ,  with  infi- 
nite compassion,  left  his  own  glory,  lived  in  our  world  a  frail,  suf- 
fering man,  and  died  a  death  of  shame  and  agony. 

He,  who  created  Paradise  at  first,  can  create  it  again.  He,  who 
gave  immortal  life  and  youth ;  He  who  communicated  spiritual 
knowledge,  refined  affections,  and  spotless  holiness,  to  our  first 
Parents,  can  communicate  them  to  us.  By  creating  them  at  first, 
He  has  proved,  that  he  is  able ;  by  becoming  incarnate,  living  and 
dying  for  our  sakes.  He  has  proved,  that  he  is  willing. 

For  this  end,  He  has  assumed  the  government  of  all  things.  In 
his  Father^ s  house,  He  has  told  us,  are  many  mansions*  To  that 
happy  residence,  He  has  gone  before  to  prepare  a  place  far  us* 
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Nay,  He  has  declared,  that  He  will  create  turn  heavens  and  a  new 
earthy  for  the  reception  of  those,  who  trust  in  him,  ai\d  love  his  ap- 
pearing.  In  this  new  world.  He  has  assured  us,  there  shall  he  no 
more  death  nor  sorrow^  nor  crying^  nor  any  more  pain :  for  all 
these  former  evil  things  shall  then  have  passed  away.  In  this  hap- 
py region,  the  righteousness,  which  the  Paradise  below  the  Sun  was 
destined  to  reward,  will  dwell  for  ever.  There  the  Tree  of  life 
blossoms,  and  bears  anew :  and  there  Immortality  flows  again  in 
the  pure  river  of  life.  There  the  sun  no  more  goes  down;  neither 
does  the  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  Jehovah  is  the  everlasting  light 
of  his  children,  and  their  Uoa  their  glory »  From  that  deOghtfiil 
world  the  Redeemer  cries.  Behold  I  come  quickly ,  and  my  reward 
is  with  me.  Oh !  that  every  heart  present  may  answer.  Even  soj 
Come,  Lord  Jesus.    Amen* 
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SEllMON  XXIII. 

THE    SOUL    NOT    MATERIAL. 


Ckvksis  ii  l.-^And  tht  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  duti  of  the  ground, 
t^-iothid  into  hit  nottriU  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  man  became  a  Utitig  oamL 


In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  creation  of  mao,  under 
these  two  heads : 

1st.  The  character  of  the  Creator;  and, 

2dly.  ^^^e  nature  of  the  Being  which  was  created* 

Under  the  latter  head,  I  observed,  that  many  the  Being  which 
was  created,  was  composed  of  two  entirely  distinct  parts^  commanlj/ 
termed  the  body  and  soul.  Of  the  latter,  I  also  ODserved,  that  it 
was  a  simple,  uncompounded,  immaterial  substance  :  being  in  tUs 
respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  made  in  the  image,  or  after  the  likeness, 
of  God.  This  assertion,  I  regard  as  beinc  the  amount  of  that, 
which  is  contained  in  the  text.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  text 
itself  has  been  variously  construed.  Instead,  however,  of  c<mi- 
sidering  these  different  constructions,  I  shall  attempt  to  settle  the 
true  meaning,  by  appealing  directly  to  an  interpreter,  whose  opi- 
nions will  not  be  disputed.  The  Apostle  Paul  quotes  this  passage 
in  the  following  manner :  For  thus  it  is  written,  the  first  man, 
Adam,  syevsro  &s  -^up^iiv  ^ojtfav,  was  made  or  became  a  living  soul. 
This  quotation  determines,  in  my  view,  absolutely,  that  the  text  is 
accurately  rendered  into  our  language  by  the  translators. 

The  doctrine,  which  I  consider  as  contained  in  the  text,  has 
also  been  abundantly  disputed.  Three  entirely  different  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  this  subject. 

The  first  is,  that  which  I  have  already  advanced ;  viz.  that 
man  is  an  Immaterial  sid)stance,  an  Intelligent,  Voluntary  being  ,* 
the  subject  of  attributes,  the  author  of  actions,  and  destined  to  im- 
mortality. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  Material,  thinking,  voluntary  bemg; 
differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects,  from  other 
material  substances.  Some  of  those  who  hold  this  scheme,  believe 
him  immortal  -,  while  others  limit  his  existence  to  the  present 
world. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  mere  succession, 
or  Chain,  as  the  abettors  of  it  express  themselves,  of  Uea»  ^ 
Exercises. 

That  something  is  true  with  regard  to  this  subject,  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  that  all  these  schemes  cannot  be  true.     I  would  wil- 
lingly have  avoided  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  metaphysical; 
when  I  pbserve  the  importance  which  it  has  assumed  in 
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modem  times  ;  and  especially  when  I  see  theological  doctrines  or 
very  high  import  derived  from  the  two  last  of  tiiese  schemes,  as 
their  proper  consequences  ;  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  give  the  sub- 
ject a  place  in  this  system  of  discom'ses. 

In  the  discussion,  upon  which  I  am  entering,  I  shall  pursue  the 
following  plan :  viz. 

/  shall  attempt  to  disprove  the  two  last  of  these  doctrines^  and  in 
that  way,  to  establish  the  first.  One  of  the  three  is  undoubtedly 
true,  if  the  two  last  are  false,  the  first  is  of  course  true. 
I.  Then,  /  assert  that  the  soul  is  not  materiaU 
It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition in  the  most  convincing  light,  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
€)pposite  doctrine,  in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  maintained* 
This,  therefore,  I  shall  attempt. 

1st.  Atoms,  in  their  original  state,  do  not  think. 
Our  senses  give  us  the  amplest  evidence  of  this  fact ;  so  ample, 
that  no  man  ever  disbelieved  it,  who  was  not  an  idiot,  or  a  maniac. 
At  the  same  time,  the  proposition  admits  of  a  direct  demonstration. 
Thought  is  in  its  nature  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible.  But,  if 
each  atom  were  a  thinking  being,  millions  of  thoughts  would  exist 
in  such  a  compound  of  them,  as  man. 

2dly.  Atoms  do  not  think  in  any  Aggregate,  or  under  any  Organ- 
ization. 

(1st.)  That  a  mere  Accumxdation  of  atoms  cannot  think,  unless 
the  original  atoms  were  possessed  of  thought,  is  self-evident.  U 
they  do  not  think,  when  separate,  we  are  intuitively  certain,  thai 
mere  iuxta-position  cannot  give  them  the  power  of  tnought. 

(2dly.)  Atoms  cannot  derive  thought  from  any  Relative  Position. 
Suppose  one  atom  placed  above,  beneath,  or  on  either  side  of 
another :  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that,  if  they  did  not  think  before 
they  were  thus  posited,  neither  of  these  positions,  nor  any  other, 
can  have  the  least  influence  towards  producing  thought  in  either  of 
them.  What  is  thus  true  of  two,  is  equally  true  of  every  sup* 
]X)sabIe  number. 

3dly.  Matter  cannot  derive  tliought  from  Attenuation. 
The  attenuation  of  matter  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  distance  and 
the  minuteness,  of  its  particles.     That  distance  has  no  influence  on 
this  subject,  has  been  already  shown.     That  the  minuteness  of 
the  corpuscles  has  no  influence  on  it,  is  clear  from  this  fact :  that 
the  original  atoms,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  unpossessed  of 
thought,  are  the  most  minute  divisions  of  matter,  which  are  posni* 
ble.     That  the  distance  and  minuteness  compounded,  do  not  iriflu* 
ence  it,  is  certain,  because,  if  thought  depends  on  neither  of  thr-ne, 
it  cannot  depend  on  both  united:  for  nothing,  rcpf^ited  rvf-r  «o 
often,  is  still  nothing.     It  is  also  evident  to  our  senses  from  tli^ 
facts,  thatotr,  heat,  and  light,  approximate  no  nearer  t/>fhoiighr, 
than  stones,  Itad^  or  earth.    When,  therefore,  m^n  speak  of  th^ 
itoul  as  a  material  substance,  eminently  refined,  tfnw/nM.  ^uhflU,  fir 
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ethtrial^  they  speak  without  meaning :  for  all  these  arc  still  the 
descriptions  of  mere  attenuations  of  matter,  or  matter  attenuated; 
and  it  is  clearly  certain,  that  no  attenuation  of  matter  can  have  the 
least  efficacy  towards  enabling  it  to  think. 

4thly.  Thought  cannot  be  the  res\dt  of  the  Chymical  properties  of 
matter. 

It  is  not  inherent  in  any  of  the  elements^  which  chymistry  has 
hitherto  discovered.  All  these  are  mere  collections  of  Atoms ;  and 
are,  therefore,  absolutely  incogitative :  no  one  of  their  attributes 
having  the  least  resemblance  to  thought. 

It  cannot  be  the  result  of  their  operations.  The  elements  of 
matter  operate  by  their powersj  or  attributes.  These  powers,  by 
whatever  names  they  are  called,  and  however  diversined  in  then- 
operations,  are  only  two  ;  attraction  and  repulsion.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  only  mfluence,  which  these  powers  can  have  on  cor- 
Euscles,  must  be  originally  contained  in  the  powers  themselves, 
lut  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  there  is  no  resemblance  to 
thought,  either  in  the  operation  of  drawing  one  particle  of  matttr 
to  another^  or  in  that  o( forcing  one  particle  of  matter  from  another ; 
nor  in  the  capacity  of  thus  drawing,  or  beine  drawn,  nor  in  that  of 
thus  repelling,  or  bein^  repelled.  But,  if  the  powers  themselves, 
and  the  particles  in  which  they  inhere,  possess  no  resemblance  of 
thought,  they  can  never  communicate  thought  to  each  other.  What 
they  nave  not,  they  cannot  give. 

Further,  the  only  possible  results  of  ch3rmical  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, arise  solely  from  motion,  relative  position,  condensation, 
and  attenuation,  but  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  neither  of 
the  three  last  can  have  the  least  influence  towards  enabling  matter 
to  think.  Every  result  of  chymical  powers  and  operations,  hither- 
to explained,  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  be  the  effect  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  ;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  believo. 
that  there  is  any  other  chymical  power. 

5thly.   Thought  is  not  the  result  of  Motion. 

Motion  is  a  change  of  place^  or  relative  position  ;  or  a  continved 
succession  of  such  changes.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  no 
relative  position  can  have  any  possible  influence  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  thought ;  and  that  particles,  if  not  originally  cogitative, 
cannot  become  so  by  any  possible  relative  position;  nor  tv  anv 
distance  from  each  other,  whether  greater  or  less.  Of  course,  it 
is  certain,  that  no  change  of  position,  which  is  nothing  but  the  mere 
assumption  of  a  new  position,  or  a  vijriation  of  distance,  and,  there- 
fore, tnat  no  succession  of  such  changes,  can  have  any  influence: 
for  motion  is  nothing  but  this  succession  of  changes.  Accordingly, 
a  cannon  ball  approximates  no  nearer  to  thought  by  moving  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  than  when  lodged  in 
the  chamber  of  a  cannon :  the  air  when  moving  with  the  swiftness 
of  sound,  than  when  at  rest :  the  electrical  fluid,  or  the  ravs  of 
than  brass,  marble,  or  dust. 
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As  motion  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  thought ;  so  no  cambinu- 
iio7i  of  motions^  however  complicated  and  diversified,  can  have  any 
such  eflficacy.  Organic  motion^  therefore,  though  so  multiform  and 
mysterious,  as  to  perplex  our  minds,  and  to  leave  us,  in  a  sense, 
lost,  when  contemplating  it,  in  admiration,  bcine  only  a  combina- 
tion of  simple  motions,  each  of  which  has  no  tendency  towards  the 
production  of  thought,  has  not  in  any  degree  this  tendency,  how- 
ever diversified,  ornowever  mysteriously  combined. 

6thly.  Thought,  cinnot  be  superadded  to  matter^  so  as,  in  any 
sense^  to  render  it  true^  that  matter  can  become  cogitative. 

If  thought  be  superadded  to  matter,  the  thought  must  be  first 
created,  and  exist  separately,  and  independently  of  the  matter. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  the  creation  of  an  attribute^  without  any  sub- 
ject^ or  beings  in  which  it  inheres^  is  an  absurdity:  I  readily  gi'iii* 
it ;  but  it  is  an  absurdity,  of  which  the  persons  whom  I  oj»i)ose,  arc- 
the  authors.  They  must*  therefore,  charge  it  to  thcmselvc^i,  and 
not  to  mc.  But  the  thought,  or  consciousness  existing  by  itself, 
and  independentlv,  before  it  is  annexed  to  the  matter^  must  exist  al- 
so in  the  same  independent  manner  afterwards.  It  may  be  amuj- 
erf,  or  joined^  to  the  matter;  but  it  cannot  be  inherent  in  it,  Th*^- 
thought  may  exist  within,  or  without,  the  mattrr,  as  an  appenda;;': : 
but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  property,  or  attribute,  of  the  matter. 
The  matter  was  perfect  in  all  its  essential  properties,  antecedently 
to  the  annexation  of  thought ;  and  thought  was  not  one  of  tho.^'. 
properties.  Thought  is  no  more  one  of  the  profKiiics  of  mattr  r. 
after  being  annexed  to  it,  than  it  was  before ;  and,  if  sepanttfd 
from  it  again,  will  leave  the  matter  still  perfect,  or  possessed  of  all 
its  properties.  Before  the  thought  was  annexed  to  it,  it  could  not 
be  truly  said,  that  the  matter  was  cogitative  :  It  can  be  no  more 
truly  said  now^  after  it  is  annexed:  for  the  matter  itself  thinks  no 
more,  than  before.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  thought  may 
be  superadded  to  matter,  is  a  palpable  absurdity. 

7thly.  This  doctrine  intends,  either  that  the  properties  of  matter 
and  mind  are  the  same  ;  or  that  the  substratum  of  mind  is  the  same 
•with  the  substratum  of  matter  ;  and,  in  cither  intention,  is  an  absur- 
dity. 

That  thoi^ht^  volition,  and  motivity,  the  properties  of  mind,  are 
the  same  things  with  solidity,  extension,  and  mobility^-  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  is  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  intuitive  certain- 
ty ;  and  is  therefore  intuitively  false.  The  substrata,  in  both  c  aso, 
are  absolutely  unknown,  by  us.  But  it  is  a  palpable  absurdity  to 
say,  that  an  unknown  thing  in  one  case,  a  thing  of  wliich  wr  luiv*- 
no  conception,  is  the  same  with  a  thing,  in  another  case,  fijiiiijjv 
unknown.  I  grant,  that  a  prooosition  concernin;;  tliiuf^s  unknovvri 
majr  be  true;  but  it  can  never  be  known  by  us  to  bf  true.  Ihn^ 
which  we  have  not,  we  cannot  possibly  com[)arc;  and  \htrv\'t\rl 
can  never  discern  whether  they  agree,  or  disagn-e.  To  form  pro 
positioiu  alxmt  them,  therefore,  so  long  as  this  is  the  furl,  in  •,», 
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surd  and  ridiculous.  But,  if  both  these  proposititians  arc  absurdi- 
ties, then  the  proposition,  that  mind  is  material^  is  also  an  absurdi- 
ty :  for  it  is  formed  either  of  one,  or  both,  of  these. 

The  only  mode  of  legitimate  argumentation  on  the  subject,  con- 
sidered in  this  manner,  is  the  following.  Mind  and  Matter  present 
to  us  two  totally  diverse  sets  of  properties.  The  Substratum,  in 
which  these  properties  co-exist,  is,  in  each  case,  rationally  regard- 
ed as  the  cause  of  this  difference.  The  properties  (you  will 
observe,  I  speak  of  essential  properties  onlv)  are  commonly,  and 
justly,  considered  €u  a  part^  and  an  inseparable  party  of  the  nature 
or  constitution^  of  the  substratum^  in  which  theu  are  inherent ;  not  as 
merely  annexed^  or  arbitrarily  adjoined^  to  the  substratum  ;  but  as 
inseparable  from  it  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
perties would  be  also  the  destruction  of  the  substratum.  Thus  if 
matter  should  cease  to  be  extended,  solid,  or  moveable,  it  would 
cease  to  be  matter.  Thus,  if  minds  ceased  to  be  perceiving,  con- 
scious, voluntary,  and  active,  they  would  cease  to  be  minds.  This 
part  of  their  nature,  therefore,  which  we  call  their  properties,  is  so 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  sulKstratum,  or  that 
part  of  their  nature  which  lies  beyond  our  reach,  that  both  neces- 
sarily exist,  or  cease  to  exist,  together.  The  substratum  is,  there- 
fore, by  its  constitution,  the  necessary  and  inseparable  cause  of  the 
properties ;  that  is,  the  properties  are  what  they  are^  because  the  m^ 
stratum  is  what  it  is.  As,  therefore,  the  effects  are  totally  unlike, 
it  is  rationally  argued,  that  the  causes  are  unlike,  from  the  well 
known  and  intuitive  truth,  that  unlike  effects  cannot  proceed  from 
the  same  cause. 

8thly.  Uie  existence  of  the  siAstratum  itself  cannot  be  proved. 

This  truth  is  so  well  known  to  every  metaphysician,  and  even 
to  every  person  tolerably  acquainted  with  logic,  as  customarily 
taught  in  schools  of  science,  that  it  would  seem  hardly  to  demand 
an  Illustration.  Still  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  this  sup- 
posed substratum,  if  it  exist,  is  a  thing,  of  which  wc  do  not,  and 
cannot,  form  a  single  idea ;  we  can,  of  course,  neither  affirm,  nor 
deny,  any  thing  concerning  it,  with  any  jK)ssible  knowledge,  tliat 
either  the  affirmation,  or  negation,  is  true.  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  render  one,  or  the  other,  in  a  certain  degree  probable.  Of 
course,  every  discussion,  and  every  doctrine,  tending  to  establish 
the  materiality  of  the  soul,  is  founded  originally  in  uncertainty, 
and  absolutely  incapable  of  proof:  for,  if  it  cannot  be  proved, 
that  such  a  substratum  exists,  it  plainly  cannot  be  proved,  that  the 
soul  is  such  a  substratum,  connected  with  its  properties. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  presented  to  us 
by  reason.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  account,  which  is 
given  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

Here  I  observe, 

1st.  TTiat  all  other  thinking  beings^  of  which  we  have  any  knoa- 
Mge,  are  exkibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  being  hnmateriai. 


^j^' 
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Beside  ourselves,  we  have  no  knowleds*^  of  any  orh^  thinking 
beings,  except  God  and  Angeh.  Both  th^e  ar*  expr^whr  de- 
clared to  be  spiritSj  in  the  Scriptures :  in  a  pbin  and  dir*^':  rLuir.':- 
lion  from  matter.  That  God  is  an  immatfrnal  h^s.Z"  »:i.  -'-^v:  h^ 
questioned.  That  Angeh  arc  iinma>ri?»L  a^  rrpr^-^r.:^;  r.  :r^ 
Scriptures,  is  so  obvious,  that,  so  far  as  I  k^-o-ar.  \r  r^-i^rr  ha.»  -^>r<; 
quesdoned.  Dr.  Priestly^  the  principal  mnfUirri  f.t^rz.x/'/r.  y^  'rj^ 
materiality  of  the  soul,  was  so  sen.siblcr.  that  if.is  i*  v.V  '^^jrir^^rsl 
exhibition  of  this  subject,  that  he  has  laboured  b^sri  •/>  *:  *:.r*>.»  v^ 
existence  of  anysucn  beings,  as  Angf-I-:  b^:r^'i»^  ^x^  «:»  \'^n 
existence,  as  separate  spirits,  would  prov€:  <in  ini-.m-v-r/A^^  v> 
stacle  to  the  establishment  of  his  scheme:  and  i^rj§^i*Ar  iA:  •.'•/-- et/ 
it  easier  to  disprove  their  existence  absolui/ly.  than  Vi  k>.:/j^.  va* 
they  were  material.  In  doing  the  former  he  ha/J.  bmrevfr.  v>  fev: 
a  great  multitude  of  express  assertions,  container]  in  tte  fe'/ie.  d^;- 
daring  the  existence  of  such  beings  •,  aiKJ  a  rnijhiri>Je  of  h:».v^fv-fli 
accounts,  affirming,  in  the  same  direct  manner,  th'-jr  'Ji^rs//^ 
stations,  and  employments;  togr-ther  with  their  apfyrarifire.  ar/. 
agency,  often  repeated  in  the  affairs  of  this^  world.  If  he  ♦f*f/'j^i^ 
this  the  easier  task  of  the  two:  as  he  ''videri'jv 'J**]:  fr  j>.  rW^r 
that  the  latter,  viz.  the  proof,  that  Angel*  '^r*:  Ui}i*frM\.  »;»*.  jti  f;: 
view,  a  task  absolutely  hopeless.  In  trjth.  t-iivi  •h'r-^.  %*'r.^/vV:^ 
to  Angels  in  the  Scriptures,  refutes,  and  de^i^rov',  ev';rv  •  ,;/jy/»/j'r 
of  their  materiality. 

But,  if  God,  if  Angel-,  are  •hliikir:::  fy-i';;/'.  '*?.'.-.  ;?•  '••  >v';.'  •  "' 
immaterial,  the  argument  frorrt  '^:mWi\  ••?^'.:'  v  ]'<'.-.  ,-.  -o  'v 
elude,  that  all  other  thiiik!:;?  Ix::::;:''.  %r'-  ;r;.--v:'';  >.  <!>//.  •*'/f  » 
there  one  valid  objection  ayair»»s*.  •:.'-  !5ri::-^v-r<  •.  -.;  •'*  h/v^- 
soul,  which  will  not  lie.  witfi  *<.'/<\  Ujrrf-.  >,'j:i  -..•  ".>r  of  ^ -.;'*' 
and  that  of  the  Creator.  It  !i  'r-'.  :.':.•'.':  hi  •'.':-'  v .'  v,  >.  -^f./^/ 
to  a  body;  but  both  God  nrA  A.-.'^ei*  -".rs:  \//  •/  >,^'*  o;  V;*  ^/f^*" 
of  acting  upon  mattf;r,  and  ror  Toi!.:*^;  /,  •'*  :»  r;r  'y<'.-ui  «xvr. 
than  2c«.  This  bein^  admifed.  fer  j*  r/.Ur;.Iy  ::.  ,-•  v..  v./r,'//  ^^ 
question;  the  only  real  dJffK-?i!v.',  ^o^^f  rr.ir.jr  'Jie  ro\r,*x.o.'i '/?  ^t^/*; 
and  body,  is  removed,  ar.d  '^er*-  '.:;:j  t^.xu^u  r.o  >//Iid  //f,.*/. V/f, 
against  the  imaiaterial/y  of -i.e  -//J.  '^n.ed  :>^;ri  \'j:>  rmrr' . 

The  Scriptures  exhjl^t  t:.;i  ^ix/r-.e  */*  fi:'/  vyy^. 

1st.  In  f.zprtsi  Aittrtio/ii  ;  ar.d. 

2dlv.  /w  iac(#. 

Ist.  In  tzprtsi  Atitrtif/n*, 

In  Psalm  xxxi.  5,  Dazid  %avii.  //«/'/  '/ii/f/  /i///i/y  /  fomrfnt  hk'i  !:pifd. 
These  words  were  repeated  by  o-jr  .S:jvi'/«ir  on  'he  '  ro>.>.  [lutwAi. 
ately  before  he  ^.x\at*:A.  fn  Th#;  .^rrie  Ui'Atif.t.r  St.  S.tyU^n,  ituuf- 
diately  before  hi=  death.  prave^J  -^  Cmri-t  iri  •hev;  yh/tA^:  Ijgrd 
Jesus  J  receivt  my  fpird  f  Thar  f^/ij  fhee^;  ^ynfj-.  of  phrj  "".eolosf  y 
have  a  real  and  imjiortant  meanirig.  r  ',fir*o-   'y  'J»r|:/«jt/:d :  f*#/r  tha'. 
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those,  who  uttered  them,  understood  what  that  meaning  was,  and 
used  them  with  the  most  exact  propriety :  one  of  them  being  Christ; 
the  other  two,  David^  an  inspired  prophet,  and  Stephen^  a  man  full 
of  the  Holy  Gfiost.  Let  me  then  ask,  What  is  this  meaning  ?  What 
Qoes  the  word.  Spirit,  in  these  passages,  signify  ?  Certainly  it  does 
not  signify  the  body.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  this  can  be  the 
meaning.  Much  less  docs  it  signify  that  organization  of  the  body, 
which  Dr.  Priestly  considers  as  being  especially  the  soul.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not  mtend  the  breath :  for  it  cannot l)e  supposed,  that 
either  of  these  persons  wished  to  commend  to  God  the  last  portion 
of  air,  which  he  breathed.  What  then  does  it  intend?  There  is  do 
other  alternative,  but  this ;  that  it  intends  the  immaterial  Saul ;  the 
thinking,  conscious  being. 

This  is  completely  evinced  hy  that  remarkable  phraseology, 
with  which  the  Hebrews  customarily  declared  the  deatn  of  a  man : 
He  gave  up  the  ghost.  That  this  phrase  denoted,  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  used  it,  the  yielding  up  of  the  immaterial  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  God,  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  it  be  voluntanly  doubted. 
Should  it  be  doubted,  Solomon  has  determined  the  point  beyond  a 
debate.  JTien^  says  he,  (that  is,  immediately  after  death)  shall  the 
dtut,  or  body^  return  to  the  earth  as  it  zoas^  and  the  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  God  who  gave  it.  Here  the  whole  Hebrew  doctrine  is  de- 
clared on  this  subject ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the 
body  completely  established :  for  of  the  one  it  is  asserted,  that  it 
s/uiil  return  to  the  earth  ;  and,  of  the  other,  that  it  shall  return  to 
God.  As  the  dust,  or  body,  contains  all  that  is  material  in  man; 
so  it  is  certain,  that  all  this,  after  death,  returns  to  the  earth.  But 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  spirit  does  not  return  to  the  earth,  but 
unto  God;  and  is  therefore  something,  totally  distinct  from  the 
body,  or  the  material  part  of  man.  This  is,  therefore,  unquestiona- 
bly the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  Giving  up  the  Ghost ; 
and  of  these  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  Davidj  and  Stephen. 
This  phraseology,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  always  used  by  the 
Spirit  of  truth  ;  and  is  chosen  by  him  to  convey  to  us  just  ideas 
concerning  this  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  really  just ;  and  is  exactly 
expressive  of  that  which  is  true. 

In  Isaiah  xxxi.  3,  the  prophet  says,  For  the  Egyptians  are  men^ 
and  7iot  God  ;  and  (heir  horses  fleshy  and  not  spirit.  Here  the  dis- 
tinction between  flesh,  or  body,  and  spirit,  is  so  plainly,  as  well  as 
intentionally,  marked,  that  the  passage  can  need  no  comment* 

In  Genesis  xxv.  8,  it  is  said.  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost 
and  was  gathered  to  his  people.  This  by  a  thoughdess  reader 
may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Ahraham  was  buried  with  his  fathers. 
But  this  is  an  entire  misconception :  for  the  fathers  of  Abraham 
were  buried  several  hundred  miles  from  him;  some  in  Chaldea; 
and  Ttrah  in  Haran^  in  Mesopotamia  :  whereas  ./i^raAam  was  buried 
in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  in  Canaan.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  that  he  was  gathered  to  the  assembly  of  the  blessed^  and 
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iticularly  to  those  good  men,  amone  his  ancestors,  ivho  were 
ited  to  that  assembly*  In  this  manner  Uic  prophets  themselves  ex- 
Biin  it.  Job  says,  The  rich  man  shall  lie  dozcn^  but  he  shall  not  be 
ihered.  Christ,  in  Isaiah  xlix.  5,  says,  Though  Israel  be  not 
tlUredj  yet  shall  I  be  glorious j  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
me  manner  is  the  phrase  explained  by  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL 
It  the  body  of  Abraham  was  changed  to  dust,  in  the  cave  of  Mac- 
lak :  while  something  beside  that  body,  that  is,  the  immaterial 
ifit,  was  gathered  to  this  divine  assembly.  Accoixlingly,  Christ 
Bounces  to  his  Disciples,  that  they  shall  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom 
'Ood^  with  Abraham^  xoiih  Isaac^  and  with  Jacob  ;  concerning 
kch  of  whom  it  was  also  said,  that  he  was  gathered  unto  his  people, 
ccordingiy  also,  God  says  to  Mosesjiam  the  God  of  Abraham^  the 
^doflsaac^  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  Christ  alleges  these  words,  as 
iquestionabh*  proof  of  the  amarouft^j  or  future  separate  existence 
^nirits;  and  subjoins  to  his  proof  this  unanswerable  argument, 
luch  the  Sadducees^  the  matenalists  of  that  day,  durst  not  attempt 
>  dispute ;  for  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead^  but  of  the  living.  In 
ther  words,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  living  beings,  when 
lis  declaration  was  made  by  God  to  Moses. 

Accordingly  also,  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
ifonns  us,  that  Lazarus  was^  after  his  death,  carried  by  Angels  to 
^hraham^s  bosom :  Lazarus  being  gathered  to  his  people,  as  Abra- 
arm  was  to  his ;  and  both  being  united  to  the  assembly  of  the 
lessed. 

This  parable  is  itself  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  the  doc- 
rine,  for  which  I  contend.  In  it  Dives  and  Lazarus  arc  both  as- 
nted  to  have  died,  and  to  have  entered  the  future  world,  as  sepa- 
ite  spirits,  while  the  five  brethren  of  Dives  were  living,  and,  of 
ourse,  while  their  bodies  were  both  masses  of  putrefaction  in  this 
rorkl.  No  exhibition  can  be  clearer,  or  more  unexceptionable, 
ban  this. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  this  is  a  parabolic  represent- 
turn;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  consiacred  as  decisive  on 
bis  point.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  prove  the  decisive  influ- 
tnce  of  this  parable  on  the  question,  in  the  eye  of  the  objector 
limself,  than  his  recourse  to  this  pitiful  subterfuge.  It  is  acknow- 
edged  on  all  hands,  that  the  truth  of  a  parable  does  not  demand 
he  reality  of  the  persons,  or  the  historical  facts,  which  it  contains. 
kit,  that  the  doctrines,  contained  in  it,  are  equally  true  with  those 
>f  the  literal  texts,  must  be  admitted  by  ever}'  man,  who  does  not 
jioose  to  say,  that  Christ  in  his  parables  is  a  teacher  of  falsehood. 
He  doctrine,  therefore,  that  spirits  exist  in  a  separate  state,  is  as 
;eilainly  declared  here,  as  it  can  be  by  words. 

To  the  thief,  just  ready  to  expire  on  the  cross,  our  Saviour  said, 
To'dav  shah  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.  The  body  of  the  thief 
uras  tnat  day  either  on  the  cross,  or  in  the  ^ve.  Of  course  his 
;oal,  or  spirit,  was  that,  which  went  to  Paradise  with  the  Redeemer. 

Vol.  L  46 
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The  objectors  to  this  doctrine  have  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
irresistible  force  of  this  text  by  two  comments,  still  more  pitiful 
than  the  subterfuge  above  mentioned.  The  first  is,  that  the  wonl, 
To-day^  refers  to  the  lime  of  our  Saviour's  speaking,  and  not  to  the 
time  when  the  thief  w^s  to  be  with  him  in  Paradise.  On  this  I 
shall  only  ask  my  opponent,  Whether  he  really  believes,  that  our 
Saviour  said  thus :  /  sptak  to  thee  to-day^  ana  not  yesterday^  nor 
to-morrow  ?  The  other  explanation  is,  that,  as  in  the  eternity  of 
God  one  day  is  the  same  thing  as  a  thousand  years^  and  a  th€uiani 
years  as  one  day^  Christ  meant  by  the  word,  to-day^  the  same  thii^ 
with  that  eternity.  On  this  comment  I  shall  only  ask,  Whether  the 
dying  Saviour  spoke  to  the  dying  man  language,  which  he  intended 
he  should  understand,  and  which  he  could  understand ;  (^  whether 
he  spoke  to  him  language,  which  he  could  not  possibly  understand, 
and  Dy  which  Christ  knew  he  would  certainly  be  deceived? 

St.  Paul^  in  2  Corinthians  v.  6,  says.  Therefore  we  art  always 
confident,  knoxoing,  that  while  we  are  at  home  in  thfi  hodjiy  wt  art  €Uh 
^entfrom  the  Lord,  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  tniltng  rathtr  to 
he  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord*  In  this 
passage  the  Apostle  declares  expressly,  that  to  be  oX  home  in  ike 
oody,  is  to  be  absent  from  the  Lord;  and  that  to  be  absenifrom  tlU 
body,  is  to  bie  present  with  the  Lord.  But  according  to  the  scheme 
which  I  am  opposing,  the  body  is  the  whole  man ;  and  therefive, 
if  the  man  is  ever  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,  his  body  must  be 
present ;  and  if  his  body  be  absent,  the  man  must  be  absent  also; 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  the  Apostle.  To  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body  is,  on  this  plan,  phraseology  without  meaning; 
because  there  is  nothing  but  the  body.  This  passage  is,  therefore, 
an  explicit  declaration  that  man  is  something  beside  body;  distinct 
from  it;  capable  of  being  separated,  or  absent  from  it;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  sepai'ation,  of  being  present  with  the  Lord. 
This  something,  also,  lie  elsewhere  declares  to  be  conscious,  and 
c^apable  of  enjoyment :  for  he  says,  that  to  be  thus  present  with 
Christ,  is  a  far  better  state  than  the  prcseiit.  This  something, 
therefore,  thus  capable  of  being  absent  from  the  body,  is  an  imma- 
terial spirit :  for  beside  body,  or  matter,  my  opponents  will  agree, 
that  there  is  nothing,  except  spirits. 

2dly.  The  Scriptures  give  an  unanswerable  proof,  by  Facts ^  that 
the  soul  is  immaterial. 

1st.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  furnishes  many  specimens  of  this 
nature. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  propliesy  he  saLwfowr  and  <v€fi^ 
elders,  surrounding  the  throne  of  the  majesty  in  the  Heavens.  In 
the  seventh  chapter  he  informs  us,  that  he  beheld  a  great  multiiudi^ 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  imtions,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples, 
and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothd 
in  white  robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  uniting  with  the  Angels,  the 
Elders,  and  the  four  Living  Ones,  in  Uie  worship  of  God,  and  the 
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everlasting  ascription  of  praise  arid  s^ory  lo  hi*  r.ame.  I' pin  :!".'.-  1:* 
asked  the  Angel  inteqjreier.  Who  tiese  persons  were.  The  Arj^*-! 
informed  him,  that  they  were  those,  vho  canu  out  of  gnat  trthjla- 
tion^  and  who  had  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  tin 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;  that,  therefore^  they  are  before  the  throne  of 
Godf  and  serve  him  day  and  nighi  m  his  temple ;  that  they  shall 
neither  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  stiver,  any  more;  but  shall  be  fed 
by  the  Lamb  with  living  bread,  and  led  unto  fountains  of  living 
waters.  No  ingenuity  of  interpretation,  no  skill  at  evasion,  will  en- 
able any  man  to  satisfy  even  nimself,  if  he  will  take  all  the  part«> 
of  these  accounts  together,  that  they  can  mean  any  thing  less,  or 
more,  than  that  these  j>ersons  were  all  separate  spirits.  Elders 
are  men;  Those,  who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
are  men ;  and  can  be  no  other  than  men.  Men,  who  are  around 
the  throne  of  God,  and  before  his  throne  ;  who  are  brought  out  of 
great  tribulation  ;  who  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple  ;  who 
hunger^  thirst,  and  suffer,  no  more  ;  who  feed  on  the  bread,  and 
drink  the  water,  of  life  ;  and  who  sustain  all  these  characters,  and 
do  all  these  things,  while  the  world  yet  xcmains,  and  many  age^ 
before  its  termination,  are  men  in  the  Heavens,  They  are,  thei*e- 
fore,  the  bodies  of  men,  or  their  separate  spirits.  I  leave  my  an- 
tagonists to  choose  which  side  of  the  alternative  they  please. 

but  if  a  doubt  can  remain,  S/.  John  has  himself  settled  it ;  for  iti 
the  sixth  chapter,  and  ninth  verse,  he  says,  And  when  he  had  open- 
ed the  fifth  seal  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  Souls  of  them,  that  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held; 
and  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them*  The  like  phra- 
seology is  also  used.  Revelations  xx.  4.  Now  let  me  ask,  What 
was  It  which  John  saw  ?  That  they  were  persons,  or  intelligent 
beings,  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  they  have  been  once  slain,  and 
are  therefore  men,  is  equally  certain ;  that  they  are  glorified  per 
sons,  is  also  certain  ;  that  they  are  Souls,  or  separate  spirits,  is  cer- 
tain ;  because  the  Apostle  has  said  so,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
said  so*  It  is,  therefore,  true.  It  is  also  certain,  from  the  whole 
account,  given  by  the  Scriptures  at  large,  concerning  this  subject : 
fop  Wc  know,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God*  Should  it  be  said,  that  these  things  passed  in  vision,  and  that 
they  were  not  real  exhibitions  of  facts  ;  the  book  being  a  symbolical 
representation,  and  not  a  real  account  of  facts :  I  answer,  that  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  granting  it;  although  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that 
every  one  of  the  things,  which  I  have  mentioned,  was  stricUy  a 
matter  of  fact.  At  the  same  time,  the  argument  stands  on  the  same 
basis,  upon  either  scheme.  If  the  representation  be  considered  as 
strictly  symbolical ;  still  the  doctrines,  which  it  contains,  are  all  ex- 
acdy  true.  This  is  all,  for  which  I  contend  ;  and  this  must  be  con- 
ceded by  my  opponents,  unless  thev  are  willing  to  charge  God 
with  having  taugnt  falsehood  to  manxind. 

In  exact  accordance  with  these  observations,  St.  Paid  ohsrrveji. 


j^  THE  son. 

1  TTkeum^-i-^'^'u  .t.  '-t.  f^;**  j-'  s".  >f 'Vr*.  tint:  Jii'%j  c^i.  m^kd  m^ 
4|^«M  ;  ez€m  f4  tJum  cLt^  zAi>  lU^ff  £.«  Jms.  arC^  G;^  in;«^  vifA 
^H  ;  ;iat  Si.  vi^G  cJb£  Lr^y^  ti^i  ^..fcen^  as  he  e:€=ijgcjs  ta  t&e 
bext  TCfse  bet  ooe.  fr^m  HfLCzt:^  arxi  «  ii^vf.  vkL  dk«  uumsfrc- 
U(  omkfmmg  tif  Amgdi  :  CW  f4sJ«'  i^^^  midk  &£■  :o  liis  worid  ffcr 
fjpthif  ^  jmit  mum  wtrnJe  ptff€€t,  u>i  R-czLiie  their  boiSe^  totkcB: 
aind  ther.  acd  thue  Ukmen  of  Ovisc  vbo  saoll  nmtmm  dm  at 
the  end  of  tbe  voffU,  jAc/I  ir  esii^Al  ip  U^tiktr  tm  mmti  tk  I^wrfm 
fk  flir.  A  cmt  awbiaide  of  these  Terr  persoa»  are  tiMse  ^Imiied 
Samts,  wins  JUbi  aw.  wfaen  he  was  a^Bined  to  that  faomy  v«^ 

I  stall  DOC  iasbt  oo  the  fact&.  specified  sn  the  parable  of  iXscr 
girf  Lmssrm^  a*  ao  ciaaplr  tader  this  head ;  akhoogh  I  dnik  tber 
tei^  be  feiirlj  inancd  on  as  famisliaie  sfjch  an  example.  Instead 
of  direffiog  on  this.  I  shaD  proceed  to  another  specnnen.  vfcich  is 
ceftainlj  secved,  if  in  the  liew  of  ptejudice  an j  thing  can  be  se- 
cured. Dom  erasion  and  caTiL 

WbenChrist  vas  transfigraedontheMomit;  there  vere  present 
widi  bim  Mm€s  mmd  Ehat,  who  mj/ftmrtA  in  gionfj  mmd  Imiktd  wnik 
Aim.  amd  spake  ofka  decauu  mluek  kt  shmdd  mecmmfiuk  nt  Jermm 
lem*  The  bodj  of  ElioM  was  chanjgcd.  when  he  was  conv^ed  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  Bot  the  bodr  of  JMmci  was  noried 
br  the  hand  of  God  m  a  rotf^y  oi  tkt  Imma  ^fMomkj  mztr  agmmt: 
B€th'Pt9r;  and  will  rise,  hereafter,  with  other  botfies  of  the  saints^ 
at  the  general  resarrectjon.  Yet  Masts  was  acticdly  on  this  Mount 
in  company  with  Eiias,  UAhses  when  he  thus  ai^ieared,  was  not 
a  separate  sprit,  I  leave  it  to  mj  antagonists  to  tell  us  what  he 


Thtis  have  I  stnnmanlf  considered  this  subject,  as  it  is  prc^nt- 
ed  to  us  both  by  Scripture  and  reason.  Ii  the  things,  which  I 
have  said,  have  the  same  weight  and  conclusiveness  in  the  minds 
of  others,  which  they  have  in  my  own.  it  must  be  admitted  by  them 
as  unquestionably  evident  from  both  sources  of  prooL  not  only  that 
the  soul  is  not  materiaL  but  that  the  doctrine  of  its  materiaJitv  is 
sustained  by  no  solid  argument  whatever.  Reason  furnishes  none: 
the  Scriptures  furnish  none.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that,  had  the 
doctrine  been  considered  by  itself  only,  and  not  been  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  some  system,  it  would  pit>bably  never 
have  been  adopted  by  any  man  living.  I  know  not,  that  it  was 
ever  adopted  by  itself,  or  on  account  of  any  evidence  which  was 
supposed  to  attend  it,  when  considered  singly,  or  as  imconnected 
with  other  doctrines.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  taken  up, 
either  as  subsidiar}'  to  the  support  of  other  parts  of  a  system,  or  as 
necessarily  flowing  from  other  doctrines,  considered  as  already 
established,  and  as  being  inconsistent  in  themselves  with  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul.  Dr.  Priestly  appears  to  have  adopted  this 
scheme  for  the  former  of  these  reasons ;  viz.  because  he  thought 
the  materiality  of  the  soul  necessary  to  the  support  of  those  parts  of 
his  system,  wnich  respect  the  character  of  the  Redeemer.     This, 
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at  least,  is  the  fact,  if  I  understand  his  own  language.  Atheist<( 
have  embraced  this  doctrine,  because  ihov  were  drivni  to  it  by  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  system.  There  is  always  a  rational 
suspicion  conceniing  the  soundness,  and  evidence,  of  doctrines  t;i- 
ken  up  on  these  grounds. 

A  smgle  observation  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 

We  see  J  here,  one  remarkable  uuilance  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Scriptures  with  Common  sense. 

All  nations  have  united  in  the  opinion,  that  the  human  soul  is  an 
immaterial  being,  wholly  distinct  from  the  Body.  I  do  not  intend, 
that  ignorant  nations  have  formed  a  system,  or  a  science,  on  this 
subject;  nor  that  a  savage  could  correctly  define,  or  explain,  his 
views  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  them  unobjectionable  in  the  eye  of  a  Phi- 
losopher. But  I  intend,  that  Immateriality,  and  distinction  from 
the  Bodv,  are  essential  parts  of  all  his  opinions  concerning  the 
Soul.  When  I  mention  tnis  as  the  doctrine  of  all  nations,  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean,  not  that  there  are  no  exceptions,  \mi  that 
the  existing  exceptions  are,  at  least  so  Cair  as  hitherto  known,  few, 
and  insignificant  with  respect  to  this  Question.  The  Aborigines  of 
this  country,  for  example,  believed,  tnat,  although  they  burie  1  the 
body  of  a  friend,  and  left  it  to  moulder  into  dust,  the  friend^  the 
man,  lived  still,  and  went  to  a  happier  world.  This  man,  there- 
fore, was  not  the  body,  for  that  was  in  the  grave ;  but  was  an  im- 
material and  separate  spirit ;  the  livings  thinking  things  which  con- 
trolled and  actuated  that  Body. 

Elzacdy  the  same  in  substance,  and  altogether  more  P^^^t  in 
manner  aind  degree,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  .Scriplure<t«  This  har- 
mony between  the  Scriptures  and  coomion  sen^,  wai»  indeed  to  be 
presomed :  for  God  is  the  ori^  of  both.  Hence,  in  all  cavs,  v/ 
rar  as  the  views  of  common  sen«e  extend,  they  are  exactJy  9f> 
cordant  with  the  Scriptnres.  Philosophy  )m  oppOMd  the  ^crip- 
tares,  often:  common  sense  never.  Arxor^lm^j  tkt  omummmt^ 
fie  of  the  Jewish  nation,  f ^■^  kemrd  Ckrirt  m  tbfr  o^^.  ^Mj  ^A 
instances,  and  his  Apostles,  aner  Ub;  m  qvte  of  wl  tiMar  yt^j^ 
dices,  and  the  iatmac^  of  tfejr  Baditff :  and  of^en  avi^d  ^im^ 
Rulers,  so  as  io  restraifi  tnen  ina  ^  r-KAfsvji:  wmcfr  tiier  jxiV'Tttd' 
cd:  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scnb^  ic»d  FunK^^^t.  wic  arat  tifur*:. 
the  Saddocecs,  rejeued  their  docttviet  ^tiamMg:  uuKiJin^j .  vxv  r.t^ 
itanding  the  cxmAmaJkm  of  thea  by  daor  <iTt  Vxi^iub*?*^  it  :t^ 
same  manner  have  the  oamrngm  p>eople  in  Garwuba  €imnt\r^ii  g^^ 
nerally,  when  ]k&  to  thfulics,  atfiiered  «a  the  ^ittmmt  wv^^'^y 

the  Church,  and  misled  mnnhind,  have  been,  akmr  »nirr« 
exception,  the  offspring  of  FUlotopliy. 


SERMON  XXIV. 

THE  SOUL  NOT  A  CHAl.V  OF  IDEAS  AND  EXERCISES. 


Qmtit  IL  7. — ^nd  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  grotmdfOndkrtsik* 
td  into  hiM  nottriU  the  breath  of  liftf  and  man  became  a  living  «oii/. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  iiaturt  ofiht 
human  soul.  Concerning  this  subject,  I  remarked,  that  there  were 
three  entirely  different  opinions. 

The  first  of  these  in  the  order,  in  which  they  were  then  mention- 
ed, is,  that  man  is  an  immaterial  substance,  an  Intelligent^  voluniary 
being ;  the  subject  of  attributes,  the  author  of  actions,  and  destined 
to  immortality. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  material,  thinking,  voluntary  being; 
differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modifcaiion  and  its  effects,  from  other 
material  substances.  Some  of  those,  who  hold  this  scheme,  believe 
him  immortal :  while  others  limit  his  existence  to  the  present  worid. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  mere  stxcession, 
or  chain,  as  the  abetters  of  it  express  themselves,  of  ideas  afid  ex- 
ercises. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  proposed  the  following  plan,  viz.  to 
prove  the  first  of  these  doctrines,  by  disproving  the  two  last :  obsen*- 
mg,  that,  as  one  of  the  three  is  unquestionably  true,  if  the  two  last 
are  false,  tlie  first  is  true  of  course. 

The  second,  which  asserts  the  soul  to  be  material,  I  then  consi- 
dered at  length.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
third,  which  asserts  that  the  soul  is  a  mere  succession,  or  chain,  of 
ideas  and  exercises. 

Before  I  commence  the  direct  arguments  against  this  doctrine  in 
form,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  on  the  principal  reason, 
alleged  against  the  reception  of  the  first  of  these  schemes;  or  that, 
which  I  consider  as  the  true  one,  and  made  particularly  the  foun- 
dation of  the  reception  of  the  third.  This  reason,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  informed  of  it,  (and  I  have  heard  it  alleged  by  the  ablest 
philosopher  among  all  those,  whom  I  have  known  to  adopt  this 
scheme,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic)  is  the  following :  that  we  can 
form  no  conception  of  any  thing  in  ourselves,  beyond  our  ideas  and 
exercises.  Oi  these  we  are  conscious  and  certain;  but  of  a  sup- 
posed substance,  in  which  these  are  inherent ;  a  cause,  whence 
they  proceed ;  an  agent,  who  is  the  author  of  them ;  we  have  no 
conception.  This  argument,  reduced  to  a  general  form,  will  stand 
thus  :  That  nothing  exists,  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  For, 
undoubtedly,  if  the  argument  is  conclusive,  or  has  weight,  when 
alleged  against  the  existence  of  man,  as  an  agent,  substance,  or. 
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cause ;  it  will  have  the  same  weight,  or  conclusiveness,  against  the 
existence  of  every  other  agent,  cause,  or  substance ;  and,  in  a 
word,  against  the  existence  of  every  thing,  of  which  we  cannot 
form  a  conception. 

Let  us  now,  briefly  consider  die  length,  to  which  we  shall  ne- 
cessarily be  carried  by  the  adoption  of  this  supposed  principle. 

Of  God,  the  original  Existence,  from  whom  all  things  else  are 
derived,  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  Reason  subjoins  her  fullest 
attestation  to  what  is  said :  Canst  thou^  by  searching^  find  out  God; 
canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty ^  unto  perfection  ?    Itj  that  is,  this 
subject,  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?    deeper  than  hell, 
what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth, 
and  broader  than  the  sea.    Concemine  the  Omnipresence  and  Om- 
niscience of  this  great  Being,  David  exclaims.  Such  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  me,  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.     According 
to  the  abovementioned  principle,  all  that,  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand concerning  God,  has  no  existence,  and  must  stand  for  nothing. 
But  how  little  do  we  understand  concerning  God ;  particularly,  of 
the  nature  of  that  exalted  Being ;  his  influence  as  a  cause ;  and 
his  mode  of  operating.     To  apply  the  argument  to  the  case  in 
hand ;  it  is,  undoubtecUy,  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  In- 
finite  agent,  as  di  finite  one.     If,  then,  we  are  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  finite  agent,  because  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  sub- 
stance of  such  a  being ;  or  the  modes,  in  which  he  operates ;  or 
the  power,  which  he  possesses  of  producing  effects ;  then  we  must 
also  deny  the  existence  of  an  Infinite  agent,  for  exacdy  the  same 
reason ;  since  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  we  can  no  more  form  any 
conception  of  these  things  in  Him. 

Nor  shall  we  have  any  happier  success  in  our  inquiries  concem- 
ing  Attributes  and  Operations.     God  styles  himself  merciful,  gra- 
cious, true,  faithful,  and  just ;  and  we  uniformly  attribute  to  him, 
mercy,  grace,  wisdom,    truth,  faithfidness,   and  justice.      These 
names  are  supposed  to  stand  for  certain  things,  which  they  indi- 
cate ;  things,  which  in  fact  exist.     In  the  same  manner,  also,  they 
are  considered  by  God  himself;  as  is  evident  from  this  plain  rea- 
son ;  that  he  adopts  them  to  express  his  views  to  mankind,  as  they 
adopt  them  to  express  theirs  to  each  other ;  and  does  not  indicate, 
what,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  veracity  plainly  demands;  that 
he  uses  them  in  a  manner,  diverse  from  that,  in  which  thcv  are 
used  by  men.    What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  What, 
for  example,  is  Truth  in  God  ?     There  are  but  two  answers,  which 
can  be  given  to  this  question.     One  is,  that  he  has  invariably  spoken 
truth;  and  the  other,  that  there  is  in  him  a  cause,  disposition,  or  pro- 
pensity, which  induces,  or  inclines  him  to  speak  truth.      It  hardly 
needs  to  be  observed,  that  the  former  of  these  is  verv  rarely  in- 
tended, when  we  speak  of  the  Veracity  of  God ;  ancf  the  latter^ 
almost  always.     As  this  cannot  but  be  admitted  by  every  man ;  so 
it  is  expressly  declared  in  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures.   St.  Paul, 
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speaking  concerning  the  oath  of  God  to  Abraham^  says,  that  it  was 
impossmefor  God  to  lie.  Now  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  mere 
fact,  that  God  has  invariably  spoken  ti-utli  neretofore,  infers  not  in 
any  degree  an  impossibility,  tnat  he  should  lie  hereafter.  All, 
which  can  be  said  concerning  this  fact,  is,  that  it  gives  us  satis&c- 
tor}'  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  will  not.  The  impossibility  of  his 
speaking  falsehood  is  supposed  by  us  to  exist,  where  it  must  ne- 
cessarily exist,  if  at  all,  in  the  cai»e,  which  induces  him  to  speak 
truth  ^  that  is,  in  the  moral  attribute  of  his  nature^  commonly  tilled 
TVtifA,  or  Veracity.  If  there  be  nothing  in  his  nature,  which,  as  a 
cause,  influences  him  to  speak  truth ;  tlien  his  speakine  truth  here- 
tofore has  been,  and  his  speaking  truth  hereafter,  if  ne  shouM  in 
fact  speak  it,  will  be,  a  mere  contingency.  If,  then,  it  is  unpossi- 
hie  for  God  to  lie  ;  it  is  so,  for  this  reason  only ;  that  there  is  m  his 
nature  a  cause  j  wkich  invariably  produces  truth  in  Am,  as  its  proper 
and  uniform  effect ;  viz.  the  moral  attribute  of  Truth,  or  Vera- 
city. 

but  of  this  cause,  what  conception  are  we  able  to  form  ?  Plain- 
ly, none  at  all.  Its  effects  are  all,  that  we  know ;  and  from  these 
only,  or  from  its  connexion  with  other  moral  attributes,  do  we 
argue  even  its  existence.  Shall  we,  then,  deny  this  attribute  to 
God ;  and  say,  that  all  which  we  mean,  and  all  which  Ae  means, 
when  he  is  called  a  God  of  truth;  is,  that  he  has  invariably  spoken 
truth  hitherto  ?  There  was  a  period  in  duration,  when  he  had  not 
spoken  at  all ;  because  there  was  no  beins,  beside  himself^  and 
therefore  none,  to  whom  he  could  speak.  jBut  will  any  man  savt 
he  was  not  then,  as  truly  and  entirely  as  at  any  period  afterwards, 
a  God  of  truth  ? 

Nor  shall  we  be  materially  more  successful  in  our  inquiries  con- 
coming  Operations^  than  concerning  attributes  and  agents.  Christ 
declares,  that  every  man,  who  sees  the  kingdom  ofGod^  must  be 
bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  what  conception  are  we 
able  to  form  of  Regeneration^  beyond  the  mere  fact?  Christ  him- 
self teaches  us  m  his  allusion  to  the  wind^  in  the  same  discourse, 
that  we  are  unconscious,  alike,  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
Agent  by  whom,  it  is  produced.  Shall  we  then  deny  the  feet,  that 
man  is  thus  regenerated  ?  What  is  tnie  of  the  attnbute  of  truth, 
thus  considered,  and  of  the  operation,  by  which  the  new  b'urth  is 
thus  formed  in  man,  is  equally  true  of  other  attributes,  and  other 
operations.  Universally,  substance,  causation,  and  the  modus  ope* 
randi^  lie  wholly  beyond  our  reach.  But  shall  we  on  this  account 
deny  the  facts ;  or  assert,  that  there  ai*e  no  causes  to  produce 
them  ?  In  the  former  case,  we  shall  annihilate  the  universe  at  once; 
and,  in  the  latter,  pronounce  every  fact  to  be  a  mere  contingency. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  argument,  on  which  the  scheme 

concerning  the  human  soul,  opposed  in  this  discourse,  is  founded, 

does  not  contribute,  even  in  the  remotest  manner,  to  support  it.  It 

jHtoears  also,  that  according  to  this  argument,  the  very  fundamental 
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principles  of  all  science  must  be  given  up,  as  a  collection  of  pal- 
pable absurdities. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some 
direct  arguments  against  this  scheme. 

1st.  It  is  directly  contrary  to  the  natural  conceptions  of  mankind, 
and  is  therefore  false* 

Every  man  living,  nnturally  and  originally  conceives,  that  he 
himself  is  a  being ;  a  substance ;  an  agent ;  immediately  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  thoughts ;  and  the  cause,  and  author,  of  his  voli- 
tions and  actions,     fiy  his  pi*cceding  thoughts,  volitions,  and  ac- 
tions, he  feels  conscious  to  himself,  that  he  influences,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  those  which  succeed ;  and  that  by  his  past  and 
present  conduct  he  so  influences  his  future  conduct,  that  it  would 
never  be  what  it  is,  but  for  such  influence.     At  the  same  time,  he 
is  equally  conscious,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  past  thoughts,  and 
the  author  of  past  conduct,  during  a  period,  which  he  denominates 
Kis  life.     This  he  considers  himself  as  knowing,  by  means  of  the 
(' videncc  termed  remembrance ;  and  regards  himself,  as  having  had 
from  tiic  utmost  limit  of  that  period,  a  continued  being.     This  he 
witnesses,  every  day,  by  sayine,  "  I  was  tho  subject  of  such  and 
5uch  thoughts,  and  the  author  of  such  and  such  conduct  and  de- 
signs, at  such  and  such  times  :"  denoting,  that  the  somethings  which 
he  calls  /,  and  which  he  considers  as  a  living,  acting,  existence^ 
\vas  in  being  at  these  several  times ;  and  has  had  a  continued  be- 
ing, to  the  present  time.     He  does  not  say,  "5mcA  an  idea  existed 
at  such  a  time  ;  svjch  a  volition^  such  an  exercise,  or  action  ;"  but 
that  "  /,"  a  certain  something,  totally  distinct  from  the  idea,  or  the 
exercise,  "zca*  the  subject  ofihat  idea,  or  exercise,  the  author  ofit} 
the  agent,  hy  whom  it  was  performed,  or  brought  to  passJ*^  Whether 
this  be  not  the  only  course  of  tliinking,  adopted  by  us  with  respect 
to  this  subject,  I  appeal  to  every  member  of  this  assembly  to  de- 
cide :  for  he  will  find  the  proof  complete  in  his  own  mind.     This 
mode  of  thinking  is  so  natural  and  necessary  to  man,  that  no  other 
mode  can,  without  great  labour  and  pains-taking,  be  pursued,  for 
any  length  of  time,  oy  any  man  ;  if,  mdccd,  it  can  be  thus  pursued 
at  all. 

But  the  mode  of  thinking,  natural  to  man,  was  constituted  by  God 
himself,  and  inwrought  in  our  very  nature.  If,  then,  this  mode  is 
erroneous ;  God  lias  produced  the  error  by  his  own  creative  act ; 
and  is  himself  the  author  of  a  standing,  universal  delusion,  of  which 
man  is  the  subject  alway ;  not  by  any  bias  of  inclination,  but  by 
the  oridnal  constitution  of  his  nature.  Is  such  conduct  reconcile- 
able  with  the  divine  character;  with  that  perfect  sincerity,  with 
that  infinite  love  of  truth,  which  on  the  best  grounds  we  attribute 
to  oiur  Maker  ?  If  by  his  own  voluntary  act  he  deludes  us  in  this 
instance,  and  necessitates  us  to  be  deluded ;  is  it  not  rationally  to 
be  suTOOsed,  that  he  may  delude  us  in  any  and  eveiy  other  ? 
Furtoer;  7%e  real  works  of  Ooi.  whatever  they  are,  are  «n« 
Vol.  I.  M 
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doubtediy  iht  best  and  most  perfect  displays  of  his  character.  YVfaen, 
therefore,  Intelligent  creatures  conceive  of  his  worits,  as  they  real- 
ly are ;  they  conceive  of  Him,  the  author  of  them,  in  the  manner 
most  honourable  to  himself,  and  most  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 
For  such  conceptions,  then,  he  undoubtedly  formed  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  they  exercise  their  faculty  of  understanding,  and  em- 
ploy their  powers  of  conceiving,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
constituted,  faithfully,  and  without  negligence ;  their  conceptions, 
it  ought  to  be  presumed,  will  be  right,  and  true,  so  far  as  they  ex- 
tend. Their  conceptions  may  be  very  few ;  but  they  will  not  be 
necessarily  erroneous.  Thev  may  mistake,  as  they  must  be  igno- 
rant, with  re^rd  to  things  beyond  the  limits  of  their  capacity. 
But  their  origmal  mode  of  conceiving,  cannot  be  supposed  to  lead 
them  of  course  to  misconception,  if  the  contrary  oe  true ;  then 
God  has,  by  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  led  them  necessarily 
to  misconceive  of  his  works ;  and  to  regard  him  as  having  made, 
not  the  things  which  he  has  really  made,  but  totally  other  things ; 
and  necessarily  to  conceive  of  him  in  a  totally  other  light,  tban 
that  in  which  he  would  be  exhibited  by  the  real  works  of  his  hands. 
In  this  case,  thev  are  prevented  from  knowins  his  real  character 
by  his  works ;  the  only  medium,  through  which  it  can  be  known  at 
all ;  and  are  led  to  form  a  false  character  of  him,  from  that  consti- 
tution, which  he  has  given  to  their  minds. 

This  argument  is  not  a  little  illustrated  by  the  nature  4^  Imr- 
guage. 

Language  was  ori^nally  given  to  mankind  by  God,  as  the  me- 
dium of  communicatmg  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unquestionably  a  just  and  true  medium  of  communication. 
This  is  further  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  has  himself  used  it  to 
communicate  his  own  thoughts  to  mankind ;  and  used  it  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  customarily  used  by  them.  But 
all  languages  arc  formed  on  the  scheme  of  the  existence,  and 
agency,  of  real  beings,  called  men.  Such  beings,  particularly,  are 
denoted  in  all  languages  by  the  personal  pronouns.  Each  of  these 
expresses  a  being,  an  agent,  who  thinks,  and  acts  ;  and  who  is  uni- 
formly spoken  of  as  a  thinking,  acting  being ;  the  subject  of  quali* 
ties  and  powers,  and  the  author  of  consequent  actions.  Every 
man  uses  language  in  this  manner.  In  the  same  manner,  God  uses 
the  language  of  men  ;  and  not  only  spealcs  of  himself  ^  as  an  exist- 
ing, livmg  agent,  thinking  and  acting  in  such  and  such  manners  -, 
but  of  men  also,  as  existmg,  thinking,  and  acting,  as  really  as  him- 
self.  To  this  scheme  every  part  of  language  is  so  conformed,  that 
no  man  can  possibly  discourse,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  conform  his  language  to  the  scheme,  which  I  am  op- 
f>osing.  The  very  abettors  of  it  are  obliged,  in  spite  of  their  phi- 
J0SQ|{IJhy,  to  speak  m  the  same  manner  with  that  of  other  men ;  and 
a  new  language,  if  they  would  discourse  in  a  manner 
with  their  j^losophy. 
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That  language  is  truly  expressive  of  the  manner,  in  which  men 
really  think,  cannot  be  questioned.  Men,  therefore,  unquestion- 
ably think,  and  ever  have  thought,  in  the  manner,  thus  clearly  ex- 
hibited by  the  very  nature  of  their  language.  As  this  language 
was  originally  communicated,  and  has  since  been  extensively  used, 
by  God  himself;  it  is  rationally  concluded,  that  the  thoughts  which 
it  expresses  are  just  and  true. 

2dly.  Attributes  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  iiidtpendently  of  sub* 
stances  J  or  of  something  in  which  they  inhere. 

No  man  conceives,  that  extension,  solidity,  and  mobility,  make  up 
what  he  calls  matter  f  but  all  men  regard  matter,  as  being  an  ex« 
(ended,  solid,  moveable  something  ;  which  something,  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  these  attributes ;  and  is  the  subject,  in  which  they  are 
inherent.  By  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  it  is  thought  to  be  an  ob- 
jection against  the  existence  of  substance,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
of  its  nature.  Let  them  try,  whether  they  can  form  a  conception 
of  an  idea,  possessing  an  independent  existence ;  of  consciousness, 
without  a  being  to  be  conscious ;  of  an  exercise,  without  any  thing 
exercised,  or  without  a  subject  of  that  exercise.  If  they  can  form 
distinct  conceptions,  of  this  kind,  they  must  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
nounced to  possess  minds  of  a  very  peculiar  structure. 

3dly.  This  scheme  destroys  personal  Identity. 

An  idea  is  a  mere  event  ^  having  a  momentary  existence,  and 
then  perishing  for  ever.  Should  another  idea  afterwards  exist,  ex- 
actly resembling  it  in  every  thine,  but  the  period  in  which  it  exists, 
it  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  me  same ;  but  would  differ  from  it« 
in  consequence  of  being  separated  from  it  by  time,  just  as  if  the 
two  ideas  were  to  co-exist,  and  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
place,  and  number.  As  we  could  not  say,  in  the  latter  case,  that 
the  two  ideas  were  but  one,  or  the  same;  so  we  could  no  more 
truly  say  this,  in  the  former  case.  An  example  will  make  this  subject 
penectiy  &miUar.  Two  equal  parts  of  space,  separated  from  each 
other  by  intervening  space,  are  numerically  d'liierent,  and  cannot 
be  said,  with  even  me  appearance  of  truth,  to  be  the  same ;  but 
are  intuitively  discerned  to  be  distinct  from  each  other.  In  the 
same  manner,  two  equal  parts  of  duration,  separated  by  interven- 
ing duration,  are  intmtively  discerned  not  to  be  the  same ;  but  are 
pmectly  distinct  from  each  other.  The  hour  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  which  existed  yesterday,  cannot  re-exist  to-day,  or  here- 
after;  but  has  perished  for  ever ;  and  cannot  be  recalled  even  by 
God  himself,  since  its  re-existence  would  involve  a  contradiction* 
In  the  same  manner  it  involves  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  tliat 
an  idea,  which  existed  yesterday,  should  re-exisl  to-day.     On  this 

f)Ian,  therefore,  the  soul  of  man  nas  no  continued  existence,  except 
or  an  indivisible  moment ;  and  is  not  the  same  thing,  which  it  was 
the  preceding  hour,  day,  or  year;  but  has  varied,  and  become  an 
absolutely  new  soul,  through  every  moment,  which  has  passed 
since  it  was  created ;  and  will  continue  to  be  a  new  thing,  every 
moment  throughout  eternity* 
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Should  it  be  alleged,  thsii  personal  Identity  consists  in  Conscimu- 
%ii9S  ^  ^h^ii  prtstnt  or  future  ideas  may  he  attended  with  a  Conscious' 
ncss  of  the  existence  of  those  Tckich  are  past ;  and  that  thus  Identiiy 
may  be  preserve^] :  1  answer,  that  Bishop  Berkeley  has  demonstra- 
ted, and  any  man  of  reflection  may  easily  perceive  the  demonstra- 
tion, that  personal  Identity  does  not,  and  cannot,  consist  in  con- 
sciousness. Consciousness,  instead  of  being  personal  identity^  is 
only  the  evidence  of  it;  as  may  be  easily  and  unanswerably  proved. 
But  no  evidence  can  exist  of  that  which  is  not.  As  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, therefore,  there  is  no  such  identity  in  fact ;  no  evidence  of 
it  can  exist. 

4thly.  According  to  this  scheme^  it  follows^  that  there  is  nothings 
which  can  be  punished^  or  rewarded  by  God. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  God  will  reward,  and  punish,  that, 
and  that  only,  which  is  the  subject  of  guilt ;  and,  according  both 
to  the  Scriptures  and  Common  Sense,  this  is  the  only  equitable 
mode  of  administration*  But  the  guilt,  or  the  virtue,  if  either  be 
imputable  to  a  mere  idea,  or  exercise,  is  imputable  only  to  those 
ideas,  and  exercises,  which  existed  at  the  time,  when  the  guilt,  or 
the  virtue,  existed.  But  these,  even  if  we  should  allow  them  to  be 
<:apable  of  punishment,  or  reward,  have  all  perished  before  the 
day  of  trial,  and  can  never  exist  again.  That  part  of  the  chain  of 
ideas  and  exercises,  which  will  exist  at  the  judgment,  will  have  be- 
gun to  exist  after  the  day  of  probation  is  ended ;  and  cannot  be 
chargeable  with  guilt,  which  existed  before  themselves  existed. 
These  verv  ideas,  also,  will  perish  before  the  punishment  will  be  be- 
gun ;  ana  will  not  be  the  ideas  actually  punished.  Other  ideas, 
not  even  then  in  existence,  but  which  will  nave  begun  to  exist  after 
the  trial,  and  after  the  sentence,  will  bo  the  things,  by  which  the 
punishment  will  be  experienced.  Thus  the  whole  of  what  is  in- 
tended by  trial,  reward^  and  punishment^  according  to  this  system, 
amounts  to  this  :  that  there  arc  many  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises, 
successively  existing,  partly  during  a  period,  called  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  partly  (luring  another  period,  called  a  state  of  reward. 
In  one  case,  the  beginning  of  a  chain  is  formed  of  virtuous  ideas 
and  exercises ;  and  the  end,  of  happy  ones  :  in  another,  the  begin- 
ning  is  formed  of  sinful  ideas  and  exercises  ;  and  the  end,  of  miser- 
able ones.  I  presume  this  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  strange  con- 
ception of  the  Creation  and  Providence  of  God. 

5thly.  According  to  this  scheme,  neither  guilt,  nor  virtue,  can 
exist. 

In  all  the  views,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  human  mind 
concerning  vice  and  virtue,  or  (if  this  is  saying  too  much)  in  those 
which  have  been  formed  by  common  sense,  it  has  been  universally 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  either,  that  a  natural 
ability  to  choose  either  to  obey,  or  disobey,  the  law  of  God,  should 
precede,  or  accompany,  the  virtue,  or  the  vice ;  and  that  the  obe- 
dience, or  disobedience,  should  not  be,  in  the  natural  sense^  necessary. 
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Accofdingly,  a  finite  agent  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  possessed 
of  understanding  to  perceive,  and  ability  to  choose,  that  which  was 
ffood,  or  evil ;  that  which  was  conformed,  or  not  conformed,  to  the 
&w,  under  which  he  was  placed.  Whenever  he  was  unpossessed 
of  such  an  ability ;  it  has  been  rather  supposed,  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  either  virtue  or  vice.  According  to  this  view  of  com* 
mon  sense,  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures  seems  every  where  to  be 
formed.  But  according  to  the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposing,  each 
idea  and  exercise  in  the  chain,  is  produced  by  an  immediate  crea- 
tive act  of  God,  and  must,  hy  natural  nectssity^  be  what  it  is.  How, 
let  me  ask,  can  it,  in  the  natural  sense  of  possibility,  be  otherwise 
than  it  is  ?  In  the  first  place,  an  idea  or  exercise,  itself  an  attn- 
bote,  can  never  be  the  subject  of  the  attribute  of  power  5  and  can, 
therefore,  do  nothing  towards  rendering  itself  any  thing  besido 
what  it  is.  Secondly,  it  is  not  in  existence,  to  prevent  itself  from 
being  what  it  is,  until  it  actually  becomes  possessed  of  its  proper 
character ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  on  this  account  have  prevent- 
ed the  existence  of  this  character.  And  thirdly,  it  is  made  what  it 
is  by  Omnipotence^  which  nothing  can  resist,  or  oppose  ;  and,  there- 
fore, is  what  it  is  by  the  most  perfect  natural  necessity.  In  what 
manner  an  idea,  or  exercise,  thus  created,  can  be  guilty  for  having 
an  existence,  and  character,  which  it  has  no  natural  power  to  avoio, 
and  for  being  what  it  is  by  a  direct  act  of  creation,  I  confess  my- 
self wholly  unable  to  comprehend.  Ii  ought  here  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  preceding  volitions,  and  ideas,  have  perished,  an- 
tecedently to  the  present  volition  or  idea ;  and,  therefore,  if  we 
concede,  that  they  were  capable  of  influence,  while  they  existed, 
ihev  could  have  no  influence  on  that  which  is  present,  because  it 
had  not  begun  to  exist  until  after  they  had  perished.  Each  idea 
and  exercise  is,  on  the  contrary,  created  what  it  is,  independently 
of  all  which  precede  it. 

6thly.  This  scheme  annihilates  the  influence  of  Motives. 

Motives  in  their  nature  are  addressed  to  beings,  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  being  moved,  or  influenced,  by  them.  But  according 
to  this  scheme,  each  idea  and  exercise  is  immediately  created,  what 
it  is ;  and  derives  its  nature  and  character,  not  from  any  preceding 
notive,  but  from  Omnipotence.  Motives  can  be  addressed  only  to 
jiings,  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  addressed.  But  the  idea 
>r  exercise,  which  exists  at  that  time,  instantly  perishes ;  and  can 
!iave  no  possible  influence  on  the  nature,  or  character,  of  the  new 
>ne  which  succeeds  it.  This^  therefore,  which  the  motive  is  intend* 
jd  to  affect,  is  removed  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  beyond  the  pos- 
fibility  of  being  affected  by  it.  Still,  God  addresses  motives  in  his 
irord  to  mankind ;  commends  them  for  being  influenced  by  them, 
rnd  blames  them  for  not  being  thus  influenced.  How  can  this  be 
:onsistent  with  the  justice  of  God,  when  he  has  himself  made  it  ab- 
K>Iutely  impossible,  that  any  such  influence  should  exist  ?  Besides, 
f  the  influence  of  a  motive  really  aff*ected  the  preceding  idea,  and 
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in  the  nature  of  things  it  were  possible,  that  the  influence  should 
extend  to  the  succeeding  one ;  yet,  since  he  creates  the  succeeding 
one  such  as  it  is,  it  is  plain,  that  on  this  account,  also,  no  spch  in- 
fluence can  affect  it,  unless  in  direct  opposition  to  an  act  of  Omni- 
potence. Motives,  therefore,  can  have  no  possible  influence  on 
man,  according  to  this  scheme ;  and  yet  God  proposes  them  to 
man,  and  blames,  and  punishes  him  for  not  being  influenced  by 
them.    Can  this  be  supposed  of  the  Creator? 

7thly.  Mankind  receive  imprestions  from  each  other^  both  of 
thought  and  volition^  or  of  iaea  and  exercise :  htU  ideas  and  exer- 
cises can  never  communicate  a  consciousness  of  their  existence  to  any 
thing. 

To  communicate  is  an  act ;  and  is  the  result  of  power.  But 
ideas  and  exercises,  which  are  themselves  mere  acts,  cannot  be  the 
subjects  of  powers,  and  become  themselves  active.  That  other 
men  communicate  to  us  many  thoughts  and  volitions,  is  too  cert^n 
to  admit  either  of  doubt,  or  illustration.  The  communication  cer- 
tainly exists,  and  exists  continually.  Either,  then,  the  Idea,  which 
for  the  time  being  is  the  Soul,  the  Man,  communicates  the  apprehen- 
sion of  itself  to  another  Idea,  which  for  the  tune  bein^  is  anotner  Souf : 
or  God  by  a  direct  act  of  his  power  conveys  this  apprehension. 
That  an  Idea,  a  thing,  merely  passive,  should  act  in  tiiis  manner, 
or  any  manner,  is  plainly  impossible.  That  God  should  convey  to 
tts  an  apprehension  of  an  Idea,  and  so  convey  it  as  to  give  us  irre- 
sistible conviction  that  it  is  conveyed  to  us,  always,  by  a  finite 
agent,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  same  thing  as  merely,  and 
uniformly,  to  delude  us.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God. 
Yet,  as  every  such  communication  is  unaucstionably  an  act,  it  cer- 
tainly is  performed  by  an  agent.  An  laca  ;  a  mere  attribute;  is 
intuitively  not  an  agent,  but  an  effect  of  agency.  God  is  an  agent; 
but  he  cannot  delude  his  creatures. 

Further,  a  great  multitude  of  these  communications  are  fraught 
with  moral  turpitude  ;  are  lies,  slanders,  sophisms;  are  full  of  ma- 
lignity, and  blasphemjr ;  are  direct,  and  designed,  temptations  to 
sin.  Can  these  be  the  immediate  acts  of  Jehovah  ?  Is  it  possible, 
that,  where  such  is  the  act,  He  should  be  the  agent  ?  Can  we  at- 
tribute this  conduct  to  our  Creator,  and  feel  ourselves  to  be  guilt- 
less ?  I  will  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  antagonists,  to  explain  how 
ideas  and  exercises  can  communicate  Knowledge  of  themselves,  to 
other  ideas  and  exercises;  or  how  this  communication  can  be 
charged  to  God.  "^ 

8tnly.  According  to  this  scheme^  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
perseverance  of  saints  is  false. 

According  to  this  scheme,  many  links  in  the  chain  of  ideas  and 
exercises  are,  as  they  plainly  must  be  acknowledged  to  be,  acts  of 
mere  disobedieace  ;  and  are  therefore  absolutely,  and  only  sinful : 
while  others  in  the  same  chain,  are  considered  as  acts  of  mere  obc- 
are  therefore  absolutelv.  and  onlv,  virtuous  or  holv. 
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In  this  manner,  then,  such  men,  as  we  call  good  men,  or  Christians, 
are  alternately  perfectly  holy,  and  perfectly  sinful.     Si*  Jolm^  in 
his  first  epistle,  nfth  chapter,  and  eienteenth  verse,  says,  W^knon^ 
that  whosoever  is  bom  ojGodj  nanith  not ;  but  he  thai  is  begotten  of 
Gody  keepeth  himself  j  and  that  mcked  one  toucheth  him  not*     As 
this  is  said  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  true.    But  in  what  sense  is  it 
true  ?   Certainly  not  in  the  absolute  sense,  that  he  who  is  bom  of 
God^  does  not  commit  any  sin :  for  the  same  apostle  says,  chapter 
i.  8,  If  we  say^  that  we  have  no  <m,  we  deceive  ourselves;  ana  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.     In  this  sense  only,  then,  is  it  true,  viz.  thai  JU, 
who  is  bom  ofGodj  does  not  become  absolutely  a  sinner.    Yet  in  the 
case  supposed,  every  such  'person  beoMnes  absolutely  a  sinner. 
For  many  such  ideas  and  exercises  in  the,  long  chain,  which  ex* 
tends  through  life,  Sre  absolutely  sinful,  during  their  existence ;  and 
each  of  these,  during  its  continuance,  is  the  Min,  for  the  time  be* 
ing.    For  according  to  this  scheme,  there  is,  during  each  such  pe- 
riod, nothing  else  existing. 

Thus,  if  me  scheme  be  true,  man  in  his  best  estate  fells  from 
grace,  and  rises  to  it  again,  alternately;  becomes  absolutely  a 
saint,  and  absolutely  a  sinner;  is  perfectly  an  object  of  the  dvine 
abhorrence,  and  the  divine  complacency,  by  turns ;  in  thousands 
and  millions  of  instances.  How  this  doctrine  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  declarations  of  (he  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  determine. 

9thly.  This  scheme  contradicts  intuitive  certainty* 

So  for  as  1  know,  it  is  agreed  by  all  philosophers,  and,  if  the  sub* 
ject  were  fiaiirly  proposed,  would  be  by  every  man,  that  we  arc  all 
intuitively  certain  oi  our  own  existence.  But  I  am  not  more  cer* 
tain,  thai  I  exists  than  that  I  act;  that  1  perceive,  think,  speak, 
reason,  choose,  and  carry  my  choice  into  execution.  I  am  as  in- 
tuitively certain,  that  a  something,  denoted  by  the  word  /  or  my- 
self;  is  a  cause  of  certain  effects ;  an  agent,  performing  certain 
actions ;  as  I  am  of  any  possible  proposition.  These  effects,  I  also 
intuitively  know,  would  not  exist,  were  there  not  such  an  agent,  or 
cause.  My  actions  are  intuitively  seen  by  me  not  to  be  effects  of 
an  extraneous  cause,  or  of  something  beside  myself.  It  is  meta- 
physically true,  and  is  seen  by  me  with  the  highest  possible  cer- 
tainty to  be  true,  that  the  thoughts  and  volitions,  which  I  call  mine, 
are  really  mine;  and  are  brougnt  into  existence  by  an  active  power, 
which  I  intuitively  perceive  myself  continually  to  exercise.  They 
are  not  the  thoughts,  or  volitions,  of  another ;  but  are  certainly 
discerned  by  me  to  be  mine  alone. 

Whether  this  account  of  the  subject  be  not  exactly  just,  I  ap- 
peal to  every  individual,  to  determine  for  himself.  The  propriety 
of  this  appeal  will  be  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  there  is 
no  other  possible  mode  of  presenting  this  subject  to  the  view  of 
mankind :  since,  whatever  any  man  can  know  concerning  it,  he 
can  know  only  by  recurring  to  what  passes  within  bimselL  As  the 
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heart  of  man  answers  to  the  heart  q/*  man,  just  as  the  face  aruwereth 
to  the  face  in  the  water;  I  am  warranted  to  conclude,  that  evoy 
other  man,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  experiences  just  such  views, 
as  I  experience ;  and  possesses  the  same  evidence,  which  I  pos- 
sess. 

But  if  this  evidence  does  not  assure  me,  that  I  exist  as  an  a^eot, 
an  active  cause,  originally  and  spontaneously  operatinjg,  it  wdl,  I 
think,  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  assured,  mat  there  is  any  sudi 
agent.  The  highest  evidence  of  causation,  or  efficiency ;  of  the 
necessity  of  a  cause  to  the  existence  of  an  effect,  of  the  productiOQ 
of  beings,  and  changes  in  being,  as  effects,  and  therelore  of  the 
necessity  of  an  Original  cause,  to  account  for  the  existence  and 
government  of  all  things,  is  found  by  me  in  the  consciousness  of 
my  own  agency.  The  certainty,  perceived  by  mere  mental  in- 
spection, tnat  the  changes  passing  in  my  own  mind  are  produced  bv 
my  own  acti\'e  power,  is  a  higher  certainty,  than  that,  with  which 
I  perceive  any  other  changes  to  be  accomplished  by  any  other  ac- 
tive power.  All  other  certainty  of  the  production  of  such  changes 
is  presented  by  sensitive  experience,  or  derived  from  reasoning 
founded  on  this  experience.  But  it  is  clear,  that  sensitive  expe- 
rience furnishes  evidence,  of  a  kind  always  less  certain  and  indu- 
bitable, than  that,  which  is  seen  by  menial  inspection.  If,  then, 
we  cannot  rely  on  the  fact,  that  we  are  sufch  agents,  when  it  is  ex- 
hibited with  the  certainty  of  mental  inspection ;  we  shall  be  mudi 
less  warranted  to  rely  on  the  fact,  that  there  arc  any  other  such 
agents ;  because  it  must  always  be  supported  by  evidence,  in  its 
own  nature  inferior,  and  in  a  less  degree  requiring,  or  warranting, 
our  assent.  The  admission,  therefore,  of  this  scheme  will  direcdy, 
and  fundamentally,  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  evidence,  by  which 
we  prove  the  being  of  God. 

Besides,  if  we  are  not  agents,  or  active  causes,  possessing  active 
powers,  by  which  we  can  originate  certain  changes  in  the  state  of 
things,  but  are  mere  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  reason,  why  God  is  not,  also,  a  mere  chain  of  ideas 
and  exercises.  Every  argument  against  the  existence  of  man,  as 
a  substance,  and  agent,  must,  I  think,  lie  with  the  same  force 
against  the  fact,  that  God  is  a  substance,  and  an  agent.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  at  least  as  little  difficulty  in  supposing,  that  an 
Omnipotent  a^ent  may  create  a  finite  one,  as  that  such  an  a^ent 
can  be  self-existent ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  God  can  create  toite 
agents  and  substances,  as  that  he  can  create  chains  of  ideas  and 
exercises ;  mere  attributes,  existing  separately,  and  independendy 
of  any  subject. 

The  Scriptures  every  where  exhibit  mnn  as  an  agent,  such  as  1 
have  described.  St.  Paid,  speaking  of  himself,  and  his  fellow-apos- 
tles, says,  2  Corinthians  vi.  I,  JVc  then^  as  workers  together  loiih 
Oody  beseech  ^ou  also,  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain. 
And  apain,  I  Corindiians  iv.  K5,  For  though  ye  have  ten  thousand 
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instmciers  in  Christ j  yet  have  ye  not  numy  fathers :  for  in  Christ 
Jesus  have  I  begotten  you  through  the  Gospd.  In  the  first  of  these 
passages,  the  Apostle  directly  asserts,  that  he  and  his  companion:^ 
are  workers  together  toith  Goa  in  the  great  business  of  promoting 
the  salvation  of  men :  In  the  second,  that  he  hds  been  an  agent ^  or 
active  instrument,  that  is,  he  has  been  aettosj  m  eonjtmctioH  with  thr 
Spirit  of  God,  in  producing  the  regeneration  of  the  Corinthians.  As 
he  spoKe  this  by  the  inspiration  01  that  Spirit,  it  cannot  but  be  true : 
and  true  in  that  sense,  in  which  it  naturally  strikes  the  minds  of  tlie 
great  body  of  mankind ;  because  it  was  written  chiefly  for  them : 
and  because  they  could  understand  the  words  to  mean  nothing  else. 

These  specimens  may  serve  as  examples  of  thousands  more,  in 
which  the  same  thing  is  declared,  in  substance,  throughout  the 
Scriptures.  I  know  not,  that  there  is  any  particular  advantage  in 
selecting  these  rather  than  any  others.  Every  page  of  the  Bible, 
almost,  will  furnish  many,  as  expressive  of  the  same  thine,  as  those 
which  I  have  selected.  But  these  are  sufficient ;  and,  ifthese  will 
not  be  admitted,  I  presume  no  others  will  be.  If  the  Apostles  were 
workers  together  with  God;  then  they  were  not  merely  passive. 
If  St.  Paid  really  begat  the  Corinthian  Christians^  in  the  spiritual 
sense ;  then  he  was  not  merely  passive.  He  was  not  merely  an 
effect ;  but,  while  he  was  formed  by  Creative  power,  and  was  in 
this  sense  an  effect  of  that  power ;  he  was  also  formed  an  aeent,  a 
cause,  possessed  in  its  own  nature  of  active  power,  capaole  of 
spontaneous  exertion ;  of  volitions  which  were  its  own  ;  and  of  mo- 
tivity,  by  which  it  could  commence  motions  and  actions  in  itself, 
and  changes  of  many  kinds  in  other  beings. 

I  have  thus  considered  this  subject  at  length,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  appeared  to  my  own  view ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  have 
shown,  that  the  scheme,  which  I  have  opposed,  is  erroneous  in  itself^ 
and  is  followed  by  consequences  plainly  and  eminently  absurd. 
Each  member  of  my  audience  must  now  be  left  to  decide  for  him- 
self, whether  the  doctrine,  contended  against,  be  true  or  false. 
Scriptural  or  anti-scriptural  ;^  whether  the  soul  of  Man  be  a  chain 
of  iaeas  and  exercises ;  each  created  for  the  moment,  and  then 

Serishing  for  ever;  a  concatenation  of  mere  events,  in  their  nature 
eeting  and  vanishing,  and  incapable  of  any  permanent  existence, 
even  for  an  hour;  or  whether  it  is  a  spirit;  a  substance;  a  per- 
manent being ;  the  subject  of  a  continued  existence ;  an  agent, 
possessed  of  active  powers ;  capable  of  voluntarily  originating  im* 
portant  designs,  and  carrying  them  into  execution  ;  and  thus  be- 
coming a  worker  together  with  God  in  the  interesting  purposes  oi 
his  eternal  kingdom.  According  to  the  latter  of  these  schemes, 
the  soul  of  man  is  one ;  created  at  one  time ;  and  continuing  the 
same,  as  to  its  substance  and  nature,  throughout  eternity :  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  the  soul,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  idea,  or  exer« 
cise,  existing  at  that  time ;  conunencing  its  existence  with  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  idea,  and  perishing  with  it.  Of  course,  instead  of 
Vol.  I.  48 
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one  soul,  there  are  in  each  chain  as  many,  as  there  are  ideas  and 
exercises  in  that  chain :  that  is,  millions  uterally  innumerable.  If 
this  scheme  can  be  seriously  adopted,  rationally  miderstood,  and 
misfoctorily  realized,  by  any  man ;  it  must  be  done  in  a  manner, 
wbkik  I  omfiess  myself  unable  to  ccHnprehend,  and  by  a  mindf 
possessed  of  views  and  reasonings,  to  which  I  can  make  no  pit- 
tensioD. 


SERMON  XXY. 


THE   CHIEF   END   Or   MAN. 


1  Cor.  z.  31. — Whether ^  ihenfoire.yt  eak^  or  drink,  or  whattoever  ye  do,  do  aU  to 

the  glory  of  God, 

In  the  three  last  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Creatianj  and 
Jfature  of  Man.  The  next  subject,  naturally  offered  to  our  view 
by  a  system  of  Theology,  is  The  End^  for  which  man  was  made. 
By  this  I  mean  the princijaal purpose,  which  he  is  fitted  to  answer; 
the  things  which  God  haa  principally  in  view  in  bringing  Man  into 
existence. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  can  need  very  little  illustration. 
The  question,  For  what  end  was  1  made  ;  or  what  end  are  my  exists 
ence  and  faculties  designed  to  answer;  is  instinctively  realized  by 
every  sober  man  to  import  all,  that  is  ofany  real  moment  to  him- 
self. 

In  the  text,  we  are  required  to  do  whatsoever  we  do  to  the  glory 
of  God.  This  precept  I  consider  as  disclosing  to  us  the  true  end, 
for  which  we  were  made.  In  examining  it,  I  shall  attempt  to 
show, 

I.  What  it  is  to  glorify  God : 

II.  That  this  is  constituted  by  Him  the  chief  end  of  man :  an(i^ 

III.  The  Propriety  of  this  divine  constitution. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  what  it  is  to  glorify  God. 

In  the  Scriptures,  mankind  are  frequently  required  to  glorify  their 
Creator.  But  it  is  perfectly  plain,  tnat  they  cannot,  in  any  manner, 
or  degree,  change  his  nature,  or  the  state  of  his  perfections :  these 
being  absolutely  vnthout  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning.  It  may, 
I  think,  be  saidi,  not  only  with  truth,  but  with  the  highest  reverence, 
that  God  himself  cannot  alter  his  perfections.  Indeed  this  is  di- 
reedy  declared  in  the  text,  which  i  have  partially  quoted.  Yet  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can  glorify  himself;  that  is,  make  him- 
self  glorious,  by  acting  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  approved  by  his  own 
infinite  vfisdom,  and  as  will  display  the  glory  of  his  character  to  the 
Tie»  of  his  Intelligent  creatures.  In  a  manner,  generally  resembling 
this,  mose  creatures,  and*  among  them  mankind,  can  also  glorify 
him :  that  is,  they  can  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  his  glory 
to  each  other,  and  in  this  way  to  please  him,  and  gain  his  approba- 
tion. 

To  glorify  God,  in  this  sense,  is, 

1st.  To  know  him. 

The  perfections  of  God  are  the  glory  of  his  character.    In  order 
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tliat  these  may  be  disclosed  by  one  Intelligent  creature  to  anotber, 
it  is  plainly  necessary,  that  be  should  first  know  them,  or  under- 
stand what  they  are :  this  knowledge  bcin?  the  basis,  on  which  all 
other  regard  to  them  must  be  founded.  Without  this  knowledge, 
mankindmight  indeed  glorify  God,  as  he  is  clorified  by  the  nwU^ 
passive^  incogitative  works  of  his  hands  ^  sucn  as  earth,  plants,  and 
trees  ;  that  is,  by  being  displays  of  his  power  and  skill  to  conscious 
*beings ;  but  they  cannot  in  this  manner  glorify  him,  as  Intelligent 
beings. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  knowing  Gody  so  as  to  glorify  Asm,  de- 
notes, that  we  Iiave  just  conceptions  of  Ais  character,  and  not  those 
which  are  false  and  imaginary.  AH  the  imaginary  views,  which  we 
form  of  God,  are  views,  not  of  the  real  God,  but  of  a  God  Cushioned 
by  our  own  minds.  In  every  erroneous  conception,  which  we 
form  of  the  Creator,  we  may  w  said,  with  a  small  alteration  of  the 
language  of  Scripture,  to  change  the  glory  of  the  incormj^ibU  God 
into  an  image  made  by  corruptible  man  ;  and  an  image,  also,  usually 
made  like  unto  him;  always  debasing  the  character  of  Jrhovah, 
and  robbing  it  of  its  real  and  infinite  perfection. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  gained  wholly,  either  from  his  Works, 
or  from  his  Word.    To  himself  only  is  he  known  in  the  abstract. 
In  creation  and  providence,  however,  and  especially  in  the  BiUe, 
his  intelligent  creatures  can  behold^  as  in  a  glass,  the  glwry  of  the 
Lord.     This  knowledge  we  acquire  just  so  far,  as  we  unamtuid 
the  true  nature  of  his  works,  and  the  true  meaning  of  his  word ;  and 
no  farther.   Erroneous  schemes  of  Philosophy,  and  false  systems  of 
Divinity,  contain  and  convoy,  so  far  as  they  are  erroneous,  no  know- 
ledge of  God  at  all ;  and  can  never,  by  themselves,  be  the  means  of 
glorifying  him.     Therefore  they  can  never  become  of  any  real 
value  to  us.     As  this  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  by  study;  so, 
if  we  love  to  glorify  God,  we  shall  devote  ourselves,  as  mudi  as 
may  be,  to  the  study  both  of  his  works  and  of  his  word. 
2dly.  To  think  of  him  in  a  manner,  suited  to  his  charactefm 
The  perfections  of  God  arc  immensely  great,  glorious,  and  won- 
derful ;  and  justly  claim,  to  be  thought  of  by  us  in  a  manner,  cor- 
responding with  their  exalted  nature.    They  claim,  particularly,  to 
be  thought  of  by  us  frequently,  daily  many  times  a  day,  and  in  a 
sense  alway.     Nothing  else  deserves  in  any  measure  so  great  a 
share  of  our  thoughts:    nothing  else,   therefore,   should  in  any 
measure  engross  them  to  so  great  a  degree.    God  is  infinitely  great- 
er, wiser,  and  better,  than  his  creatures ;  and  justly  demands,  that 
we  should  devote  ourselves  to  him,  in  a  preference  to  them,  which 
is  proportioned  to  his  character.  It  is  one  charge  against  the  wick- 
ed, and  one  part  of  their  wickedness,  that  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.    It  is  one  attribute  of  good  beings,  who  voluntarily  glcwrify 
liim,  that  God  is  in  all  their  thoughts.     If  we  would  belong  to  the 
number  of  such  beings ;  he  must  be  in  all  our  thoughts ;  that  is,  wr 
must  think  of  him,  in  a  sense,  nnceasingly. 
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To  this  end  it  is  necessaiy,  that  wc  think  of  him  willingly,  or  with 
pleasure ;  that  we  find  him  in  all  his  works,  both  of  Creation  and 
Providence  ;  that  we  regard  him  as  the  original  and  universal  Agent ; 
as  [n-esent,  acting,  ana  visible,  in  every  thing,  which  is  great,  or 
good ;  as  particuWly  visible  in  the  things,  with  which  we  are  con- 
versant in  our  own  personal  afflictions,  and  blessings,  in  those  of 
our  friends,  and  in  those  of  our  country ;  in  his  dispensations  to  his 
church,  and  in  his  government  of  the  world.  As  these  things  are 
chiefly  explained  to  us  in  the  Scriptures ;  so  we  should  especially 
think  of  God,  as  his  character  is  mere  unfolded ;  and  labour  pecu- 
liarly to  find  him  there. 

To  the  same  end  it  is  still  more  necessary,  that  we  think  of  him 
justly :  that  is,  that  our  thoughts  of  him  be  noble  and  exalted ; 
suited,  so  far  as  our  capacities  will  allow,  to  the  j^^eat  and  wonder- 
fill  character,  which  he  has  discovered  of  himself  in  his  works,  and 
in  his  word. 

3dly.  To  love  him. 

God  is  infinitely  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings.  In 
order  to  glorify  him,  it  is  necessary,  that  we  not  onlv  discern,  but 
alsorelisn,  this  character;  that  we  wish  well  to  tne  fiirtherance 
and  completion  of  his  designs,  and  rejoice  in  the  perfect  happiness^ 
which  he  enjoys  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  excellence  and 
the  accomplishment  of  his  pleasure,  with  stpreme  benevolence  to 
him ;  that  we  delight  in  the  beauty,  loveliness,  and  glory,  of  his 
character,  with  supreme  complacency  ;  and  that  we  feel  the  benefits, 
bestowed  on  us  and  ours,  with  supreme  gratitude.  Love,  in  the 
general  sense,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  exercises  of  piety ; 
of  reverence,  submission,  dependence,  resignation,  confidence, 
hope,  and  joy.  When,  therefore,  it  is  here  said,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  love  God,  in  order  to  glorify  him ;  it  is  intended,  that,  to 
this  end,  we  must  become  the  subjects  of  all  these  exercises.  Nor 
is  this  all,  which  is  necessary.  We  must  also  become  the  subjects 
of  them  habitually,  and  unceasingly ;  and,  the  more  we  know  of 
his  character,  the  more  we  must  delight  in  it ;  and  thus  render  to 
him  a  continually  increasing  tribute  of  piety.  All  this,  and  this 
only,  is  glorifying  God  with  the  heart;  the  most  exalted  and  noble 
of  our  moral  faculties ;  for  this  is  that  conduct  of  the  heart,  which 
is  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  object  beloved. 

4thly.  To  serve  him. 

Gocf  is  origiruilly  obeyed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  heart  with 
his  precepts  ;  and  is  never  in  the  proper-  sense  obeyed,  except  in 
those  cases,  where  such  a  correspondence  exists.  But  to  serve 
him,  in  the  full  sense,  denotes  also,  the  conformity  of  our  external 
conduct  to  his  most  holy  will.  Accordingly,  he  has  prescribed  to 
us,  not  only  the  general  spirit  of  obedience  which  is  seated  in  the 
heart,  but  also  the  various  modes,  in  which  this  spirit  operates  use- 
fully towards  Him,  our  fellow  creatures,  and  ourselves.  Towards 
him  immediately,  it  operates  usefiilly,  and  amiably,  in  the  several 
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atcts  of  worship,  public  and  private,  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures ; 
towards  our  fellow  creatures,  in  the  several  duties  of  patriotism, 
kindness,  truth,  forgiveness,  and  charity ;  and  towards  ourselves  in 
the  duties  of  diligence,  meekness,  humility,  temperance,  and  gen- 
eral  self-denial.  In  these  things,  at  large,  we  are  especially  em- 
ployed as  active  beings ;  and  glorify  God,  both  by  confonning  our 
conduct  to  his  character  and  pleasure,  and  by  exhibiting  this  con- 
formity  to  the  view  of  our  fellow  men. 
5thly.  To  enjoy  him. 

To  enjoy  God,  is  to  take  pleasure  in  his  character.  This  charac- 
ter is  one,  unchangeable,  and  perfect ;  yet  it  is  formed  of  perfec- 
tion endlessly  diversified.  On  the  one  nand,  it  is  infinitely  great; 
on  the  other,  it  is  infinitely  beautiful.  It  involves,  also,  all  the 
varieties  of  greatness  and  beauty.  Innumerable  displays  and  di- 
versities of  both  greatness  and  beauty,  are  made  to  as  in  those 
parts  of  Creation  and  Providence,  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 
of  greatness  and  beauty  both  natural  and  moral,  of  matter  and  di 
mind.  All  these  arc  merely  diversified  images  of  beauty  and  great- 
ness, originally  existing  in  the  divine  Mind ;  feeble  reflections  of 
the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Moral  greatness  and 
moral  beauty  are  especially  that,  which  is  called  the  image  of  CM 
in  the  Scriptures ;  that,  in  which  man  was  originally  created ;  that, 
to  which  he  is  restored  by  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Grace;  that,  in  which  God  himself  especially  delights ;  and  tnat, 
which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  especially  relished  by  m».  The 
greatness  of  God  is  properly  the  object  of  reverence  and  admira- 
tion :  the  beauty  of  his  character  is  properly  the  object  of  love : 
names,  which  in  different  modes  are  expressive  only  of  pleasure, 
or  delight,  existing  in  different  forms.  This  delight  is  spontane- 
ously experienced  by  all  Intelligent  beings,  who  are  disposed  to 
flonfy  their  Maker.  All  these  find  their  happiness  ultimately  in 
tm;  and,  whether  that  happiness  is  gained  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  character,  or  found  in  his  works  and  dispensations; 
whether  it  springs  up  in  peace  and  self-approbation,  or  in  the  re- 
ciprocated benevolence  of  our  fellow -creatures ;  whether  it  Is  fur- 
nished by  present  enjoyment,  or  is  anticipated  in  the  delightful 
foretaste  of  hope  ;  it  is  all  finally  referred  to  him  alone,  as  its  sole 
Author.  By  every  such  mind  he  is  regarded  as  the  fmmiain  of 
living  waters^  whence  flows  every  stream  of  pleasure  to  the  un- 
numbered creatures,  which  he  has  made. 

I  have  considered  the  enjoyment  of  God,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
glorifying  him,  under  a  distinct  head,  because  it  is  usually  consid- 
ered as  a  separate  exercise  of  the  mind ;  and  not  because  1  do 
not  suppose  it  to  be  in  a  great  measure  included  under  the  former 
heads.  Our  enjoyment  is  really  and  chiefly  found  in  the  exercises 
afready  specified ;  and,  whenever  wc  are  the  subjects  of  those  ex- 
ercises, we  are  also  the  subjects  of  corresponding  enjoyment. 
Even  in  this  world,  such  enjoyment  is  experienced,  in  no  small 
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degree,  by  good  men.  In  the  future  world,  it  will  fill  the  minds  of 
all  glorified  beings.  There  they  will  behold  their  Maker  face  to 
Jitcej  and  know^  m  some  measure,  as  they  also  are  known.  Here 
they  taste,  and  see,  that  the  Lord  is  good;  here  they  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  their  salvation.  There  they  will  find 
fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  ever  more  ;  and  there,  God  vjill  be 
all  in  ail. 

That  in  all  these  ways  God  is  glorified,  hardly  needs  illustration. 
When  we  study  to  know  God,  we  show,  that  he  is,  in  our  view, 
deserving  of  being  thus  studied  and  known.  When  we  entertain 
high  and  noble  thoughts  of  his  character,  we  declare,  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  that  his  perfections  are  sufficiently  great  and  glo- 
rious to  claim  such  thoughts  of  us.  When  we  love  him,  we  show, 
in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  he  is  lovely.  When  we  serve 
him,  we  acknowledge,  in  the  strong  language  of  practice,  that  he  is 
a  sovereign,  who  ought  to  be  served,  and  served  voluntarily. 
When  we  enjov  him,  we  prove,  that  in  our  view,  he  is  an  object, 
great  and  good,  beautiful  and  desirable.  When  we  exercise  our- 
selves in  all  these  ways  with  supreme  devotion  of  hearty  and  make 
God  the  object  of  a  regard,  which  admits  of  no  comparison  with 
any  other,  we  testify,  mat  he  is  greater,  better,  and  more  desira- 
ble, than  all  things ;  a  Being,  to  whom  none  can  be  equal,  none 
can  be'  second. 

II.  To  glorify  God  is  constituted  by  him,  the  c/Uffend  of  Man. 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced  in  two  ways. 

1st.  God  has,  in  the  Scriptures,  enjoined  this  conduct  as  the  only 
duty  of  Man. 

Whatever  God  designed  as  the  great  end  of  the  creation  of  man, 
he  himself  perfecdy  knew,  unquestionably  chose,  and  h&s  cer- 
tainly enjoined  on  man,  if  he  has  enjoined  any  thing.  But  this  he 
has  enjomed,  and  this  is  all  which  he  has  enjoined.  This,  at  the 
same  tune,  he  has  required  with  the  promise  of  eternal  life  to  obe- 
dience, and  the  threatening  of  eternal  death  to  disobedience :  both 
showing  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  he  esteemed  this  End  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  secured,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  al- 
lurement of  an  infinite  reward  ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  terror  of 
an  infinite  pimishment.  From  this  it  appears,  that  he  regarded 
the  end  as  of  infinite  value ;  and  that,  since  he  has  commanded 
nothing  else,  he  esteemed  nothing  else  as  being  comparatively  of 
any  value. 

2dly.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  evident,  that  this  is  the 
highest  and  noblest  end,  rMch  man  can  accomplish. 

As  this  position  will  be  rendered  clearly  certain  by  the  consider- 
ations, suggested  under  the  following  head ;  I  shall  only  observe 
here,  that,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  consequence  follows  in  a 
manner,  which  allows  of  no  debate. 

IIL  I  shall  now  attempt  to  exhUnt  the  propriety  of  this  divine  con- 
stitution. 
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This,  I  think,  will  plainly  appear,  from  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

1st.   When  God  created  the  Universe,  he  created  it,  that  he  might 
glorify  himself. 

That  this  was  the  end  of  all  the  works  of  God,  has,  it  is  appre- 
hended, been  made  sufficiently  evident  in  a  fonner  discourse ;  and 
will,  therefore,  need  no  illustration  at  the  present  time.  It  ou^ 
to  be  remembered,  that  no  addition  to  the  inherent  glory,  or  ex- 
cellence, of  the  Creator,  vms  possible ;  or  is  in  this  assertion  sin> 
posed  to  have  been  possible*  This,  therefore,  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  a  part  of  the  end,  which  he  proposed  in  this  great  work» 
But  his  glory  could  be  manifested ;  and  the  manifestation  of  it  is 
what,  both  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  all  sound  theological  discourses, 
is  intended  by  the  glorification  of  God.  To  show  his  own  charac- 
ter, to  unfold  his  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  to  creatures 
capable  of  understanding  them,  was  the  supreme  object,  which  he 
had  in  view,  in  the  production  of  all  beings,  and  all  events. 

St*  John  declares,  that  God  is  love.  In  other  words,  benevo- 
lence is  the  sum  of  his  moral  character,  and  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing glory  of  his  nature.  This  is  that,  which  he  himself 
esteems  his  glory ;  that,  for  which  he  chiefly  values  himself;  that, 
which  is  the  prime  object  of  his  own  complacency.  This  perfec- 
tion, then,  he  intended  especially  to  manifest  to  his  Intelligent 
Creation. 

It  is  the  essence  of  benevolence  to  love,  and  to  produce,  hap- 
piness ;  and,  of  infinite  benevolence,  to  love,  and  to  produce^  in- 
finite happiness.  As,  therefore,  benevolence  is  the  moving  prin- 
ciple in  the  divine  Mind,  whence  all  its  operations  spring,  and  to 
which  they  are  all  conformed ;  it  is  evident,  that,  with  knowledge 
sufficient  to  contrive,  and  power  sufficient  to  execute,  whatever  it 
dictates,  co-existing  in  the  same  Mind,  all  its  dictates  will  of 
course  be  accomplished.  The  good,  therefore,  in  which  infinite 
benevolence  delights,  was  originally  chosen,  has  been  actually 
begun,  is  uninterruptedly  pursued,  and  will  be  absolutely  com- 
pleted. 

2dly.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  he  has  created  innume- 
rable Creatures,  capable  of  voluntarily  co-operating  with  him  in  fAi> 
great  design. 

Angels  and  men,  and  probablv  many  other  beings,  are  formed 
in  the  image  of  God ;  ana,  like  him,  are  possessed  of  the  three 

Seat  powers  of  understanding,  will,  and  molivity.  They  are, 
erefore,  capable,  not  only  of  being  passive  subjects,  on  which 
the  glory  of  God  can  be  displayed,  and  discerned ;  but  of  being 
also  Agents,  by  whom  his  glon^  may  be  perceived,  loved,  enjoyed, 
and  voluntarily  promoted.  The  end,  therefore,  for  which  these 
beings  were  maae,  though  generally  the  same  with  that  for  which 
inferior  creatures  were  created,  is  essentially  difierent,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  to  be  accompUshed  by  them.     Inferior  creatures, 
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such  as  exist  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  are 
means  of  the  glory  of  God,  merely  as  it  is  displayed  m  their  na- 
ture, structure,  and  uses ;  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  are  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  being  such  means,  and  perfectly  inactive 
towards  promoting  it :  contributing  to  it  merely  as  passive  effects ; 
just  as  a  watch  is  a  medium  of  displaving  the  skill  of  the  maker. 
Intelligent  beings,  on  the  other  handl,  being  possessed  of  active 
powers,  are  not  only  such  displays  of  the  divine  glory  in  their  na- 
ture and  structure :  but  are  able,  also,  to  discern,  so  far  as  their 
powers  extend,  the  desirableness  of  the  divineglory,  to  choose  it 
as  the  supreme  object  of  all  their  designs  and  efforts,  and  to  conse- 
crate to  tiie  promotion  of  it,  all  their  labours,  throughout  eternity.* 
Such  creatures,  are  of  course  capable  of  glorifying  God  in  a  two- 
fold manner ;  viz.  by  the  elevatea  and  important  endowments,  of 
which  they  are  possessed,  and  in  the  voluntary  exertion  of  their 
active  powers  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  end*  Thus 
they  arc  far  more  noble,  exalted,  and  estimable,  in  the  eye  of  God, 
than  any  other  creatures. 

3dly.  God  onljf  can  direct  all  things  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
illustrious  end. 

That  there  is  a  possible  good,  capable  of  involving  all,  which 
upon  the  whole  is  good  and  desirable ;  that  immensity  furnishes 
sufficient  room,  and  eternitv  a  sufficient  duration,  for  its  accom- 
plishment ;  that  God  in  his  Omniscience  comprehends  this  system, 
by  his  Omnipotence  is  able,  and  by  his  Goodness,  or  Benevolence, 
is  disposed,  to  bring  it  into  existence ;  and  that  consequently  he 
lias  begun,  and  will  accomplish  it ;  are,  unless  I  am  deceived, 
truths  too  clear  to  be  rationally  doubted.  1  shall,  at  this  time, 
take  them,  therefore,  for  eranted. 

But  nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  God  only  could  originally 
have  devised  such  a  system:  all  other  minds  being,  without  a 
question,  infinitely  too  limited  for  such  a  work.  The  beings  and 
events,  which  it  demands  and  contains,  are  innumerable  and 
endlessly  diversified ;  and  one  of  them  is  far  too  difficult  a  contri- 
vance to  have  been  formed  by  any  mind,  less  than  Omniscient. 

As  God  only  could  have  devised  this  inmiense  and  glorious  svs- 
tem  at  first ;  so  none  but  God  is,  at  the  present  or  any  other  period 
of  its  existence,  possessed  of  student  Wisdom  to  direct  the  innu- 
merable parts  of  the  vast  machine,  and  their  innumerable  opera- 
tions, to  this  great  end.  All  the  parts,  and  all  their  operations, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  perfect  accompUshment.  The 
&ilure  of  either,  even  in  a  single  instance,  would  be  a  defect ;  and 
a  defect  attended  with  an  importance,  inconceivable  by  any  mind, 
but  His.  The  mischiefs,  wnich  would  flow  firom  such  a  defect  in 
the  progress  of  eternity,  can  be  comprehended  by  no  finite  under* 
standing.  Accordingly  he  has  informed  us,  that  the  least  event 
does  not  come  to  pass ;  that  a  sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
that  a  hair  does  not  foil  firom  our  heads;  without  his  <&0CtioD' 
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How  evident  is  it  then,  that  the  management  of  the  whole  sjstem 
demands  his  constant  oversight,  and  control. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Potoer^  as  every  man  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge, is  at  least  equally  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  hand, 
which  has  ever  rolled  through  the  Universe  the  worlds  of  which  it 
is  composed,  must  still  continue  to  roll  them.  The  power,  by 
which  seasons  revolve ;  days  and  nights  return ;  light,  and  warmt^ 
and  rains  descend ;  vegetation  springs ;  animal  anarational  energy 
is  quickened;  the  sunsnine  of  Intelligence,  and  the  flame  of  Virtue, 
arc  lighted  up ;  by  which  the  wheels  of  the  universe  were  set  in 
motion ;  and  the  regions  of  immensity  and  eternity  peopled  with 
being ;  must  siill  continue  its  unremitted  exertions,  or  tne  whole 
system  would  dissolve,  and  crumble  into  ruin. 

Nor  is  the  divine  Benevolence  less  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
same  end.  No  finite  good-will  is  sufficiently  vast,  sufficiently  inva- 
riable, so  superior  to  prejudice  and  provocation,  so  unassailable 
by  temptation,  so  incapable  of  weariness,  so  unsusceptible  of  decay, 
as  to  be  safciv  trusted  with  the  ultimate  conduct  of  so  numerous, 
varying,  and  miportant  interests. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  unless  God  devise,  direct,  and  control, 
or,  in  a  single  word,  manage  with  his  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, the  vast  machine  of  the  universe ;  the  great  and  divine  pur- 
pose, for  which  it  was  formed,  can  never  be  accomplished.  This 
munense  good,  therefore,  infinitely  desirable  to  the  eye  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  involving  in  itself  all  that  is  desirable,  must 
otherwise  fail  of  course ;  and  nothing  be  left  in  its  place,  but  deso- 
lation and  ruin. 

4thly.  Unless  Intelligent  beings  voluntarily  co-operate  with  (rod 
in  promoting  this  great  end^  it  can  never  he  accomplished. 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced.  God  has  assigned  to  Intelligent 
beings  their  voluntary  co-operation  with  him,  as  a  part,  and  a  pri- 
mary part,  of  tlic  end,  itself.  There  is  in  such  beings  no  other  vir- 
tue, beside  this  voluntary  co-operation.  But  the  virtue  of  Intelli- 
gent creatures  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  end  of  Creation  and  Providence  ;  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  divine  glory  ;  and  the  chief  object  of  the  divine  com- 
placency in  created  existence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is,  under  God, 
the  supreme  and  indispensable  source  of  all  that  happiness,  which 
they  were  intended  to  enjoy  tliroughout  eternity.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  unless  Intelligent  creatures  thus  co-operate  with 
their  Creator ;  the  end  of  their  existence,  and  that  of  all  things, 
can  never  be  accomplished. 

It  may,  perhaps,  oe  objected  here,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God 
dependent  on  his  creatures  for  the  execution  of  his  pleasure.  This 
objection  has,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  extensively  deceived  and  mis- 

fuided  Christians ;  and  among  them,  not  a  small  number  of  divines, 
have  heretofore  obviated  it  on  a  different  occasion ;  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  consider  it  again. 
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77le  Ih4^p^nd€nce  of  God  does  not  at  all  consist  in  the  fad ^  that 
creatures  are  unnecessary  to  his  purposes  /  for  by  making  them,  be 
has  shown  us,  that  they  were  thus  necessary ;  nor  m  the  fact^  tJiat 
his  happiness  would  have  been  equally  perfect,  if  he  had  never  begun 
the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence  ;  for  the  Scriptures  inform  . 
us,  that  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  all  his  works.  But,  if  he  had  form- 
ed no  works,  this  part  of  his  joy  would  have  had  no  existence : 
and  therefore  his  happiness  would  have  been  just  so  far  incomplete. 
The  independence  of  God  consists  in  his  absolute  sufficiency  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  his  purposes  ;  and  in  the  absoliUe  certain- 
ty,  which  that  sufficiency  furnishes^  that  all  his  purposes  will  be  ac- 
complished. So  long  as  these  remain,  he  cannot  but  be  absolutely 
Independent.  The  necessity  of  the  existence,  and  voluntary  co- 
operation, of  Intelligent  creatures  to  the  purposes  of  God,  affects 
not,  therefore,  his  independence,  in  any  manner  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  part,  and  a  most  important  part,  of  those  very  works 
of  God,  which  he  has  chosen  and  brought  into  existence,  in  which 
he  rejoices,  and  will  for  ever  rejoice. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  many  Intelligent  beings  do  not 
thus  co-operate  with  their  Maker;  and  thatj  therefore,  he  willj  thus 
far,  be  disappointed,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  If  this 
should  be  seriously  said,  I  would  refer  the  objector,  for  an  answer, 
to  the  case  of  JosepVs  brethren,  together  with  his  comment  upon 
their  conduct :  Ye  meant  it  for  evil ;  b%tt  God  meant  it  for  good. 
From  this  case,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Assyrian  Monarch,  as  ex- 
plained by  God  himself,  Isaiah  x.  5,  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
Chapter,  and  from  many  others,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  ob- 
jector may  learn,  that  evil  beings  by  their  disobeoience  as  truly 
accomplish  the  divine  purposes,  as  good  beings  by  their  obedi- 
ence ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  opposition,  he  will  brin^ 
good  out  of  the  evil  which  they  design  ;  that  still  his  counsel  will 
stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.  But  his  pleasure  would  not 
be  done,  and  his  glory  would  not  be  displayed,  in  the  same  per- 
fect manner,  if  no  Intelligent  creatures  were  to  obey  him  by  volun- 
tarily co-operating  with  him  in  his  designs.  In  this  case,  the  whole 
face  of  the  universe  would  be  changed,  and  a  new,  gloomy,  and 
distressing  aspect  be  spread  over  the  system  of  Creation  and  Pro- 
vidence. 

5thly.  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  thus  co-operate  with  the  designs 
of  God,  but  by  conforming  to  his  direction. 

The  coincidence  of  the  heart  with  the  general  purpose  of  God, 
is  undoubtedly  the  prime  constituent  of  their  obedience,  or  co-ope- 
ration. But  this  is  far  from  being  all,  that  is  necessary.  As  none, 
but  God,  can  know,  or  direct,  the  things  which  are  to  be  done ;  so 
it  is  evident,  that  his  Intelligent  creatures,  in  order  to  the  promo- 
tion of  his  designs,  must  comcide  with  his  directions*  It  has  been 
already  observed,  that  they  cannot  direct  themselves ;  and  that  he 
alone  can  direct  them.    As  every  part  of  his  designs  is  necessasy 
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16  their  perfection;  so  it  is  plain,  that  he^  who  alone  knows  what  is 
necessary,  should  universally  direct  the  conduct  of  them^  who  do 
not*  All  their  thoughts,  desires,  designs,  and  labours,  must,  there- 
fore, be  euided  by  him  ;  and  with  an  implicit  confidence  in  his  wis- 
dom and  rectitude,  be  entirely  conformed  to  whatever  he  pre- 
scribes. To  his  direction^  the  neart  must  implicitly  conform  itself, 
as  well  as  to  his  genercU  will;  and  be  disposed  not  only  to  gl<Hif|r 
him,  but  also  to  glorify  him  in  exactly  that  manner,  which  he  is 
pleased  to  point  out*  Unless  this  manner  be  pursued ;  the  object 
Itself  must  eventually  fail  of  its  perfect  accomplishment. 

6thiy.  In  such  a  conformUy  of  hearty  and  of  effort^  consists  all 
the  worthy  and  all  the  happiness  of  Rational  creatures. 

God  is  the  source,  and  sum,  of  all  good,  both  moral  and  naturaL 
To  know  and  love  him,  is  to  know  and  love,  in  a  sense,  all  that  is 
excellent,  great,  and  iovelv*  To  serve  him,  is  to  do  all  that  is 
amiable  or  desirable,  all  that  is  good  or  honourable,  all  that  is 
pleasing  to  God  or  profitable  to  his  rational  creatures.  True 
nappiness,  and  true  worth,  arc  attained  in  the  same  maimer,  and 
by  tne  same  conduct.  It  is  more  blessed^  says  our  Saviour,  to  givt^ 
than  to  receive.  It  is  not  merely  more  amply  rewarded  by  God, 
but  more  happy  in  itself;  necessarily,  and  in  the  nature  of  things, 
more  happy.  In  other  words,  to  do  good  is  a  more  happy  condi- 
tion of  being,  than  to  receive  good.  But  all  worth  consists  in  do- 
ing good,  and  in  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  done.  In  this  course 
ofconduct,  therefore,  both  happiness  and  worth  arc  found  with  the 
highest  certainty,  and  in  the  greatest  degree ;  or,  in  better  lan- 
guage, both  are  found  here  only.  But  domg  good  and  glorifying 
Goo,  are  convertible  phrases ;  denoting  exactly  the  same  thing, 
with  one  trifling  exception :  viz.  that  the  former  is  sometimes  usecl 
in  a  sense  less  extensive,  than  that  which  is  commonly  attached 
to  the  latter. 

It  is  fiirther  to  be  observed,  that  in  glorifying  God,  t?u  mind  is 
engrossed  by  an  object^  which  knows  no  limit^  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, its  efforts  may  be  for  ever  repeated,  enlarged,  and  exahed. 
No  law,  nor  consideration,  demands,  that  it  should  limit  its  views, 
desires,  or  labours.  Excess,  here,  is  impossible.  Approved  al- 
way  by  itself,  and  by  its  Maker,  the  more,  the  greater  its  cfibrt? 
are,  it  sees  no  bouncl  set  to  them,  except  by  its  capacity. 

Beyond  this,  as  doing  good  is  the  entire  employment  of  every 
rational  being,  whose  heart,  and  laboui*s,  are  Uius  conformed  to  tlie 
pleasure  of  his  Maker,  the  goodj  actually  done^  cannot  fail^  in  the 
progress  of  the  system,  of  becoming  immensely  great.  Where  the 
joint  labours  of  any  society  are  directed  solely  to  the  purpose  of 
producing  happiness,  these  labours,  if  wisely  directed,  must  of 
course  furnish  nappiness,  proportioned  to  their  extent,  energy,  and 
duration.  In  the  divine  kingdom,  a  society,  greater  than  the  human 
mind  can  estimate,  all  the  members  of  which  direct  their  labours 
hj  the  imerring  wisdom  of  God^  contributing  its  united  efforts 
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throughout  eternity  to  the  mere  production  of  happiness,  must  ef- 
fectuate this  glorious  object  in  a  degree,  transcending  the  compre- 
hension of  every  mind,  except  the  Omniscient.  These  efforts,  it 
is  to  be  rememl)ered,  are  all  made  in  circumstances  the  most  au- 
spicious, and  with  provision  the  most  ample,  for  the  great  end  of 
effectuating  happiness.  Happiness  is  the  end  of  the  whole  system. 
The  circumstances,  and  the  means,  bv  which  it  is  to  be  produced, 
were  devised  by  the  Omniscience  oi  God ;  and  are  better  suited 
to  the  end,  than  any  other,  which  Omniscience  could  devise* 

At  the  same  time,  this  good  is  enjoyed  in  a  manner  wholly  pecu- 
liar. The  excellent  and  disinterested  spirit,  which  is  thus  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  design  of  God,  in  the  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  supreme  good  of  his  creatures ;  rejoices  of  necessity  in  all 
the  happiness  which  is  produced  in  other  individuals,  as  in  its  own ; 
and  in  tnat  of  the  vast  whole,  with  an  ecstasy  supcreminent,  and  in- 
capable of  limitation.  Thus  both  the  spirit,  which  produces,  and 
the  spirit  which  enjoys,  contiibute,  eacn  in  its  own  way,  to  the 
eventuation  of  more  happiness,  than  can  be  originated  by  any 
other  cause;  or  enjoyed  in  any  other  manner. 

All  this,  however^  is  only  the  otie^  combined^  immense^  and  divine 
effect  of  Infinite  wisdom^  power  j  and  goodness.     God  is  the  original 
and  glorious  cause  of  all.    To  him,  therefore,  the  eye  instinctively 
looks,  as  the  ocean,  whence  all  these  innumerable,  and  perennial, 
streams  of  enjoyment  flow,  and  into  which  they  return.     His  hand 
began,  and  will  for  ever  continue,  this  amazing  work ;  and  will  be 
seen,  daily,  and  more  and  more  clearly,  uniformly,  and  divinely,  in 
every  thing,  which  takes  place,  both  within  and  without  the  mind. 
Of  the  increase  of  His  government  and  their  peace;  of  the  splen- 
dour and  beneficence  of  his  administrations,  of  the  activity  of  their 
efforts,  and  the  intenseness  of  their  enjoyment ;  there  will  be  no 
end.     More  and  more  beautiful  and  lovely  in  his  sight,  more  and 
more  approximating  towards  his  sublime  perfection,  he  will  behold 
them  with  supreme  and  eternal  complacency ;  will  look  with  an 
unclouded  smile  on  the  illustrious  work,  which  he  has  made ;  and 
with  the  voice  of  infinite  approbation  will  pronounce  it  very  good. 
Such  is  the  end,  which  God  proposed  in  the  creation  oif  Man ; 
such  its  nature ;  and  such  its  propriety.    How  plainly  is  it  the  best 
and  most  glorious  end.  which  can  be  aimed  at  by  man  or  accom- 
plished by  his  Creator! 

From  this  fruitful  theme  many  more  important  and  practical  re- 
flections naturally  arise,  than  can  be  even  mentioned  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  will,  however,  be  highly  proper  to  suggest  a  few  of 
them;  and  these  will  be  only  suggested.  In  the  contemplation  of 
this  subject,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  remark, 

1st.  The  pitiful  nature  of  the  ends  of  human  existence j  and  hu' 

man  labour^  proposed  by  heathen  Philosophy ^  and  modern  Infidelity. 

The  great  enoB  of  oiu*  being,  exhibited  by  heathen  philosophy, 
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were  the  gratification  of  pride,  the  establishment  of  apathy,  the 
acquisition  of  power,  wealth,  and  fame,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ani- 
mal pleasm^.  All  these,  except  the  second,  are  the  ends,  pro- 
posed  also  by  modern  Infidelity.  By  all  except  the  last,  they  la- 
Doured  to  convert  man  into  a  fiend ;  and.  by  that,  to  change  him 
into  a  brute.  Barely  to  descend  from  the  divine  object,  which  is 
die  theme  of  this  discourse,  to  these  miserable  purposes,  is  to  &U 
from  heaven  to  earth. 

2dly«  It  is  plainly  impossible^  that  these  systems  should  guide  man 
to  his  best  good  ^  and^  there forey  that  they  shoxdd  direct  his  moral 
conduct,  either  with  rectitude,  or  profit.  The  true  end  of  his  being, 
that  which  is  really  his  supreme  good,  they  knew  not ;  and  there- 
fore could  not  point  it  out. 

3dly*  These  systems  are  hence  evidently  seen  to  be  faUe.  There 
is  a  real  supreme  good  to  man.  Truth  will  certainly  guide  us  to 
this  all-important  object.  But  none  of  these  philosophers  have 
guided  us  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  onl^  led  mankind 
away  from  it.     Their  systems,  therefore,  are  essentially  fiailse. 

4uily.  fVe  see,  here,  the  benevolent  design  of  the  Scriptures*  The 
whole  design  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  teach  man  what  is  hb  supreme 
eood,  to  show  the  way,  in  which  he  may  attain  it,  and  to  require 
nim  to  devote  his  efforts  to  the  attainment.  How  infinitely  supe- 
rior are  they,  in  this  respect,  to  all  human  systems ! 

5thly.  The  Scriptures  are  fairly  presumed,  from  this  considera- 
tion, to  be  of  divine  origin.  They  alone  disclose  this  great  object 
to  mankind ;  and  in  this  respect,  differ  immensely  from  all  other 
writings.  Whence  this  difference  ?  How  can  it  be  explained,  but 
by  supposing  the  writers  of  them  to  have  been  inspirea  ? 

€thly.     fve  learn  hence  the  true  dignity  of  man. 

The  dignity  of  man  has  been  always  a  favourite  topic  of  his 
thoughts,  conversation,  and  writings.  When  he  looks  into  his  own 
bosom,  and  discerns  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers ;  or  casU 
his  eye  abroad,  and  beholds  what  he  has  done ;  it  is  not  strange, 
that  he  should  form  elevated  ideas  concerning  his  own  character 
and  destination.  Unhappily,  however,  he  has  always  formed,  when 
left  to  his  own  speculations,  erroneous  opinions  concerning  this 
subject ;  and  has  placed  his  dignity  in  things,  of  which  it  can  never 
be  constituted.  Personal  accomplishments,  brilliant  or  profound 
talents,  extensive  acquisitions  of  learning  and  science,  ingenious 
inventions  or  improvements  of  art,  bold  achievements,  ancf  heroic 
exploits,  have  ever  been  the  objects,  in  which  he  has  supposed  his 
dignity  to  consist,  and  of  which  he  has  ever  been  inclined  to  boasl. 
Some  of  these  are,  indeed,  both  desirable  and  commendable ;  but 
all  of  them,  by  themselves,  are  utterly  insufficient  to  constitute  real 
dignity.  This  is  found  in  the  mind  only.  Intelligence  is  neces- 
sary to  it ;  but  of  intelligence  alone  it  cannot  be  constituted.  Its 
real  seat  is  in  the  disposition.  Virtue,  moral  excellence,  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  the  mind,  is  the  real  and  only  dignity  of  an  Intel- 
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ligent  being.  To  devote  all  the  faculties  and  labours  to  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good  of  the  universe, 
is  the  true  worth,  honour,  and  glory,  ol  every  Intelligent  creature : 
and,  compared  with  it,  all  things  else,  of  which  we  are  capable, 
arc  nothings  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

7thly*  We  cannot  Imt  see  in  these  considerations,  the  obligation, 
which  we  are  under  to  devote  all  our  faculties  and  labours  to  theprO' 
motion  of  this  end.     This  observation  needs  no  comment. 

Sthly.  fVe  also  see,  here,  in  a  clear  light,  the  necessity  of  Regene- 
ration. 

The  native  disposition  of  man,  is  opposed  to  the  end  of  his  be- 
ing. This  disposition  nothing  has  ever  changed  essentially,  ex- 
cept the  power  of  the  ^irit  of  truth.  As  necessary,  therefore,  as 
it  is,  that  Man  should  answer  the  end  of  his  creation,  so  necessary 
is  it,  that  he  should  become  the  subject  of  this  change  in  his  moral 
character. 

9thly.  IVe  discern  in  this  subject  the  transcendent  Excellence  and 
Glory  of  God. 

Ail  things  display  the  dory  of  God ;  but  some  display  it  much 
more  than  others.  In  me  scheme  of  creation,  which  has  been 
now  discussed,  there  is  a  splendour,  wholly  peculiar,  attributed  to 
Jehovah.  In  the  end,  proposed  by  Intelligent  Beings  in  their  de- 
signs, and  displayed  in  their  conduct,  their  proper  character  is 
especially  manifested.  The  end,  proposed  by  God,  and  displayed 
in  his  works  of  creation  and  proviaence,  is  unquestionably  the  no; 
blest  and  most  important  of  all  possible  ends,  and  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  best  of  all  possible  characters.  It  is  the  most  finished, 
and  the  most  ample,  manifestation,  of  all  that  is  great,  exalted, 
lovely,  and  divine.  Out  of  it,  springs  created  Intelligence,  virtue, 
and  enjoyment,  enlarged,  refined,  and  brightened,  for  ever.  Hea- 
ven and  Its  immortal  glory  are  its  fruits ;  Angels,  and  the  Spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  are  its  ofiispring.  The  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness here  rises  on  the  astonished  sight,  without  a  cloud,  and  shines 
with  the  clear  efiulgence  of  eternal  day.  In  the  future  world,  that 
Sun  shall  no  more  go  doton,  neither  shall  that  Glory  withdraw  itself; 
but  with  a  presence  ever  enjoyed,  a  lustre  ever  increasing,  shall 
enlighten,  warm,  and  quicken,  the  universe  of  virtuous  minds  with 
one  unceasing  day,  one  everlasting  spring ;  while  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful, firagrant,  and  delightful,  lovely  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  a  resem- 
blance of  his  transcendent  perfection,  shall  rise,  and  bloom,  and 
flourish,  beneath  the  life-giving  influence,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
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^^^Hropriety  as  well  as  beauty,  they  are  termed  Ordinances  of 
^^^^k  In  tlie  succession  of  things,  according  to  these  ordinances, 
^^^Ker,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  aie  gloriously  manifested 
^^^ftries  of  events,  beautiful  and  harmonious,  wonderful  and 
^^^Kf  beyond  any  limit,  assignable  by  the  thoughts  of  man. 
^^Hre  the  Apostacy,  these  laws,  and  dieir  ejects,  were,  beyond 
^^^■1,  exceedingly  ditTcrent  from  those,  which  lurevail  at  the  pre- 
^^^■ae.  Man  was  then  immortal,  holy,  and  tiappy ;  and  was 
^^^■d  to  breathe  inair,  to  feed  on  fruits,  and  to  pursue  eniploy- 
^^H  suited  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  delightful  state.  The 
^^Hwas  beautiful  and  pleasant.  All  things  were  peaceful,  friend- 
^^Bd  means  of  unceasing  and  undisturbed  cujoymeat.  Tiie 
^^Ks  of  pain,  hunger,  and  thirst,  of  disquiet,  disease,  and  death, 
^^Hmopened,  and  unknown.  To  a  single  end,  was  directed  the 
^^Benergy  of  nature ;  and  that  end  was  the  inunediate  good  of 

^^^pr  tlie  apostacy,  a  state  of  things  began,  which  was  in  many 
^^^■U  new ;  a  state  suited  to  fallen  beings,  who  were  to  live  un- 
^^HBOy  manifestations  of  the  divine  wrath  against  sin  ;  and  who 
^^BckI  were  to  die,  and  thus  cease  from  all  future  connexion 
^^Hbe  place  of  their  former  residence. 

^^Br  tKe  Deluge,  the  state  of  the  w-orld  appears  to  have  been 
^^Hrther  changed.  More,  and  moie  painful  j^roofs  of  the  anger 
^^Hd  against  Sin,  were  introduced  into  the  system.  Life,  with- 
^^BtUe  lime,  was  shortened  from  one  tliousand  years  to  seventy, 
^^nr,  sOTTow,  and  disease,  were  greatly  enhanced.  The  bloom 
^^Hiortality,  already  dec-ply  faded,  now  withered  away.  Food, 
^^Hier  with  the  whole  train  of  necessaries,  lost  its  power  of  pro- 
^^Viglife;  sickliness  overspread  the  vegetable  kingdom;  storms 
^^riuedtbe  air  and  the  ocean ;  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  shook 
^^m  nd;  and  decay  and  disorder  impaired  the  whole  face  of  the 

^K    We  /earn  also,  that  man,  immediatdy  tifUf  his  crtation,  tea) 

^K  d  m  a  ilate  of  active  tmployminl. 

^m    le  text  declares,  that  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him 

farden  of  Eden  to  drtss  it,  and  to  kerp  it.    Activity  of  body, 
mind,  is  the  sole  means  of  doing  good,  and  of^  glorifying 
^C   ;  and  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  end,  for  which  Intelli- 
H    beings  were  created.     Hence  man,  like  the  Angds,  was  des- 
H  J  to  DC  active  ;  and  was  directed  to  industrious  business,  im- 
^k  jately  aAer  he  wab  brought  into  the  world. 
Kn.  Tvlai  he  ajos,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  a  state  of  Trial. 
^^iy  this  I  intend,  that  he  was  put  into  such  a  condition,  as  to  show 
f    ether  he  would  obey,  or  disobey,  his  Maktr.     The  rectitude 
i  reasonableness  of  (his  dispensation  arc  easily  evinced. 
Ifaii,  as  I  letter  myself  has  r>een  heretofore  proved,  was  created 
mtnal  Agent,  possessed  of  understanding  ana  will,  and  therefore ' 
e^  and  capable  of  obeying.    Of  course,  inability  to  obey  coald 
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tar.  OfcKrmtrtM  wftki  fanfaa  tk/rm  mmyrtt  frtti§  «m  . 

pf  9f  pM*  MM  ttm  (ftm  flhwS  WKti  C^  IPf  if  r  ^^ 


In  sercral  procccin^:  senDons,  I  hare  coossdered  iAr  agrt  ^* 
Cnmiimi ;  ituimiimg  ike  heasau  amd  ike  cortL  tkeir  odMiiaBft  ami 
ikdrfmnuiMre^  The  next  sabiect  in  a  tlie<dogicaI  systCB^  tt  Ae 
Work  ef  Prmvidemtc 

From  the  text,  which  is  an  accooDt  of  the  first  act  of  IVondence 
towards  mankiDd,  we  learn  the  fallowing  things : 

L  Tkai  tkt  Prmdtmet  of  Gwd  immrds  man  iegmm  immmidmUfy 
mfUrhtwms  cnmUd. 

In  the  great  and  nuudetful  work  of  Creation,  pwnisioo  was  cftct- 
oally  made  far  the  production,  subsistence,  and  comfaity  of  sach 
bei^s,  as  were  afterwards  to  exist  in  this  world.  Bj  this  ob- 
servatioo,  I  do  not  intend  absohnelr^  that  no  being  has  been,  in  the 
strict  sense,  created  since  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  exhibit  this  work  as  baring  been  aooomplisbed. 
Whether  thb  has.  or  has  noi,  in  the  strict  sense,  been  the  fact,  is 
not  material  to  the  present  design.  I  intend,  in  the  Scriptural  lan- 
guage, thai  tki  lu^nens  amd  the  earth  irtn  JimUhedf  amd  mti  ike  host 
ofthenu  The  bein^  which,  during  succeeding  ages,  were  to  ex- 
ist in  this  world,  whether  in  the  rationaL  animal,  or  vegetabk. 
kingdoms,  were  ail,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  mineral  or  in- 
animate kingdom,  to  be  produced  by  the  instrumentahtj-  of  second- 
ary causes.  As  man  was  the  last  creature,  which  was  made; 
when  he  was  formed,  the  work  of  Creation  was  faushed.  From 
this  time,  that  superintending  and  controUing  agency  of  God,  coir- 
monly  called  Providence,  commenced :  and  has  e¥^  since  bcoM 
unceasingly  extended  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands. 

The  Providence  of  God  is  two-fold ;  ordman/  amd  mirandmt^. 
MiracidoMS  Providence^  is  an  immediaic  agency  of  God  in  the  pr^  - 
duction  of  events,  adopted,  at  times ^  to  accomplish  certain  ends,  vhir'"- 
Tcovid  he  less  advantageously  accomplished  in  amy  other  manner. 
The  ordinary  Providence  of  God  is  an  agency^  directing  the  several 
creatures,  which  he  has  made^  to  the  several  purposes^  for  which  they 
were  made  ;  and  conducted  according  to  certain  ndeSj  which  he  has 
heen  pleased  to  establish^  and  which  are  commonly,  alihmigh  tntpro- 
p^rly  enough,  called  Laws  of  nat^trt.    In  the  Scriptures,  with  much 
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more  propriety  as  well  as  beauty,  they  are  tenned  Ordinances  of 
Heaven.  In  the  succession  of  things,  according  to  these  ordinances, 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  are  gloriously  manifested 
in  a  series  of  events,  beautiful  and  harmonious,  wonderful  and 
sublime,  beyond  any  limit,  assignable  by  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Before  the  Apostacy,  these  laws,  and  their  effects,  were,  beyond 
a  doubt,  exceedingly  different  from  those,  which  Drevail  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Man  was  then  immortal,  holy,  anonappy ;  and  was 
destined  to  breathe  in  air,  to  feed  on  fruits,  and  to  pui*sue  employ- 
ments, suited  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  delightful  state.  Tne 
world  was  beautiful  and  pleasant.  All  things  were  peaceful,  friend- 
ly, and  means  of  unceasing  and  undisturbed  enjoyment.  The 
sources  of  pain,  hunger,  and  thirst,  of  disquiet,  disease,  and  death, 
were  unopened!,  and  unknown.  To  a  single  end,  was  directed  the 
whole  energy  of  nature ;  and  that  end  was  the  immediate  good  of 
man. 

After  the  appstacy,  a  state  of  things  began,  which  was  in  many 
respects  new  ;  a  state  suited  to  fallen  beings,  who  were  to  Hve  un- 
der many  manifestations  of  the  divine  wrath  against  sin  ;  and  who 
in  the  end  were  to  die,  and  thus  cease  from  ail  future  connexion 
with  the  place  of  their  former  residence. 

After  the  Deluge,  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  have  been 
still  further  changed.  More,  and  more  painful  proofs  of  the  anger 
of  God  against  Sin,  were  introduced  into  the  system.  Life,  with- 
in a  little  time,  was  shortened  from  one  thousand  years  to  seventy. 
Labour,  sorrow,  and  disease,  were  greatly  enhanced.  The  bloom 
of  immortality,  already  deeply  faded,  now  withered  away.  Food, 
together  with  the  whole  train  of  necessaries,  lost  its  power  of  pro- 
longing life ;  sickliness  overspread  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  storms 
convulsed  the  air  and  the  ocean ;  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  shook 
the  land ;  and  decay  and  disorder  impaired  the  whole  face  of  the 
system. 

II.  We  learn  also^  that  many  immediately  after  his  creation^  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  active  employments 

The  text  declares,  that  the  Lord  God  took  the  man^  and  put  him 
in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.  Activity  of  body, 
and  of  mind,  is  the  sole  means  of  doing  good,  and  of  glorifying 
God ;  and  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  end,  for  which  Intelli- 
gent beings  were  created.  Hence  man,  like  the  Angels,  was  des- 
tined to  be  active  ;  and  was  directed  to  industrious  business,  im- 
mediately after  he  was  brought  into  the  world. 

III.  That  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  a  state  of  Trial. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  was  put  into  such  a  condition,  as  to  show 
whether  he  would  obey,  or  disobey,  his  Mak^r.  The  rectitude 
and  reasonableness  of  this  dispensation  are  easily  evinced. 

Man,  as  I  flatter  myself  has  oeen  heretofore  proved,  was  created 
a  moral  Agent,  possessed  of  understanding  ana  will,  and  therefore 
free,  and  capable  of  obeying.    Of  course,  inability  to  obey  could 
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not  be  pleaded  by  him,  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  exempted 
from  obedience. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Creator  had  an  entire  and  indisputable 
right  to  his  services.  No  property  is  so  high,  or  so  perfect,  as  that 
which  the  Creator  has  in  the  thing  created ;  and  no  ri&;ht  so  com- 

Elete,  as  that  which  arises  out  of  this  pro|>erty.  Goo,  therefore, 
aving  created  n^n,  had  the  most  perfect  property  in  him  and  the 
most  perfect  rigft  to  dispose  of  him  according  to  ms  own  righteous 
pleasure. 

God,  also,  being  possessed  of  infinite  greatness  and  excellence, 
is  infinitely  deserving  of  the  supreme  love,  reverence,  and  obe- 
dience of  man* 

To  serve,  love,  and  honour  God,  is  the  most  rational,  and  desira- 
ble employment,  which  is  possible.  It  was,  therefore,  man's  high- 
est interest,  as  well  as  indispensable  duty,  to  obey.  In  no  other 
manner,  could  he  be  either  virtuous  or  happy.  Of  course,  it  may 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  propriety  be  concluded,  that  God 
would  not  have  acted  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  perfect  recti- 
tude, if  he  had  not  required  obedience  from  all  his  rational  crea- 
tures :  since  they  could  neither  do,  nor  enjoy,  the  good,  of  which 
they  were  made  capable,  in  any  other  manner. 

IV.  That  the  situation^  in  which  man  was  placed,  fwmishtd  kirn 
with  eminent  Inducements j  and  Advantages,  to  obey. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will,  I  think,  appear  evident  fit>m 
the  following  particulars. 

1  St.  Man  was  created  holy,  without  any  mixture  of  sinful  affec- 
tions. 

This  needs  no  proof,  because  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged, 
and  because  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  proved  in  a  former 
discourse.  His  understanding  admitted  truth  without  prejudice, 
and  without  any  necessaiy  error,  except  sucli  as  proceeded  fipom 
mere  ignorance.  He  did  not  know  all  things ;  but  those,  which  he 
knew,  he  knew  truly,  or  as  they  really  existed.  His  will  also  was 
perfectly  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  his  understanding. 

2dly.  He  was  placed  in  a  situation,  in  zchich  eternal  things  were 
most  favourable  to  his  obedience. 

His  habitation  was  delightful,  and  only  delightful.  Plenty,  ease, 
and  peace,  fragrance,  beauty,  and  joy,  sprang  up  spontaneously 
around  him ;  and  accompaniedhim  whithersoever  he  went.  He  was 
the  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  world ;  and  that  world  was  an  Eden ;  a 
paradise  of  improvement  and  pleasure. 

His  employments  were  all  innocent,  virtuous,  and  delightful.  In 
the  happy  and  unlaborious  agriculture,  to  which  he  was  summon- 
ed, he  found  business  congenial  to  his  nature,  powers,  and  wishes. 
Every  thing  flourished  under  his  hand ;  and  furnished  him  the  pe- 
culiar pleasure  of  seeing  his  eiforts  contribute  to  liis  own  enjoy- 
Kient,  and  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  objects,  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.   He  felt,  that  he  was  useful ;  that  he  was  employ- 
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ed  in  a  manner  chosen  by  his  Maker ;  and  that  he  thererore  pleased. 
and  obeyed  Him  ;  while  he  also  daily  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  happiness.  This  consciousness,  united  with  an 
employment  of  the  same  general  nature,  is  probably  necessary  to 
all  extensive  and  permanent  good. 

All  things,  also,  daily  manifested  to  him  the  presence  of  God  ; 
and  exhibited  this  glorious  Being  only  as  great,  wise,  and  good  ; 
reminding  him  unceasingly  of  the  Benefactor,  to  whom  alone  he 
was  indebted,  and  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  obli^tions,  under 
which  he  was  laid  by  the  overflowing  kindness  of  this  benefactor- 
Thus  every  thing  with  a  continual  voice  called  on  him  to  persist  in 
his  obedience,  and  in  this  manner  to  preserve  the  happiness,  which 
it  insured. 

3dly.  God  immediately  revealed  himself  to  man  in  several  ways, 
which  are  recorded,  and  in  many  more,  which  are  necessarily  im- 
plied* 

God  taught  man  to  dress  the  garden  of  Eden  ^  or,  in  other  words, 
communicated  to  him  the  knowledge  of  an  agriculture,  suited  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  spot,  in  which  he  was  placed. 
It  was  necessary  for  man  to  be  employed.  Idleness,  even  in  Para- 
dise, would,  not  improbably,  have  proved  fatal  to  his  innocence 
and  peace.  Equally  necessary  was  it,  that  the  nature  of  his  em- 
ployment should  be  revealed  to  him;  the  manner,  in  which  it 
might  be  pursued  with  ease  to  himself;  and  the  means,  by  which 
it  might  be  rendered  most  effectual  to  every  desirable  purpose. 
Without  such  a  revelation,  ages  must  in  all  probabiUty  have  pass- 
ed away,  before  he  would  have  discovered  how  to  employ  himself 
with  eimer  convenience  or  profit. 

At  the  same  time,  God  revealed  himself  to  him  immediately  ^  and 
conversed  with  him  freely  j  often,  and  familiarly;  directing  him  by 
an  audible  voice,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  intelligiifle,  to  whatever  his 
duty  required.  To  enable  him  to  derive  the  whole  benefit,  flow- 
ing fi!om  such  communications,  God  endowed  him  immediately  with 
the  power  of  speech,  and  the  knowledge  of  language,  to  an  extensive 
degree.  This  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  able  to  un- 
derstand the  converse  of  God,  with  him,  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures 
as  carried  on  by  an  audible  voice,  and  significant  terms ;  of  the  same 
nature  with  those,  which  are  in  use  among  men.  It  is  proved,  also, 
by  the  fact,  that  our  first  parents  were  created  social  beings, 
and  made  to  be  helps  meet  for  each  other.  Without  speech,  we 
cannot  conceive  a  social  state  to  exist ;  nor  imagine  the  mutual  as- 
sistance, aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  first  pair,  to  be  in  any  pos- 
sible manner  accomplished.  Without  speech,  millions  crowded 
together,  would,  for  this  very  reason,  find  themselves  in  a  more 
perfect  solitude.  Without  speech,  mutually  understood,  mankind 
even  now  arc  strangers  and  aliens  to  each  other ;  and  are  not  only 
unable,  and  uninclined  to  render  to  each  other  any  material  assist- 
ance, but  are  even  ready  mutually  to  suspect,  hate,  and  separate. 
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Ckmfidence  is  never  reposed ;  friendship  never  springs  up ;  where 
language  is  noC  understood,  and  where  conununicauons  are  not 
ioteiligibly,  and  de&iitely  made. 

It  is  further  proved,  bjr  the  record  of  the  &et  itself.  Adam,  im- 
mediately after  his  creation,  gave  names  to  every  beasi  o/ikeJUldj 
ead  io  every  fowl  of  the  air  ;  names  suited  to  their  respective  na- 
tures, and  conveyra  down,  as  their  appropriate  names,  to  his  pos- 
terity. He  also  named  Eve,  when  she  was  first  brought  to  him ; 
and  assign^  his  reason  for  the  name,  which  he  had  chosen.  BoA 
he  and  sne,  also,  conversed  easily,  and  freely ;  as  appears  abun- 
dantly from  tl^  account,  given  of  them,  notwithstanding  its  brevity. 

That  language  was  revealed  to  man  is,  as  an  abstract  proposi- 
tipn,  abundbndy  proved  by  the  impossibility,  that  the  &ct  can  have 
been  otherwise.  Without  society,  language  could  not  be  fonned ; 
and  without  language,  society  could  not  commence. 

Qod  aleo  revealed  to  man,  in  direct  and  definite  terme^  hu  9&o/e 
cbly  ;  and  disclosed  to  him  the  law^  by  which  his  life  was  to  be 
governed.  With  the  same  clearness,  was  he  taught  the  rewards 
annexed  to  obedience,  and  the  punishments  due  to  disobedience. 
Of  this  truth  we  have  a  remarkiable  exemplification  in  the  text; 
where  we  are  presented  with  one  of  the  princioal  rules,  given  to 
our  first  parents  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  Blan,  there- 
fore, was  not  left  to  find  out  either  his  duty,  or  his  danger,  by  the 
critical  and  doubtfiil  decision  of  slow  discovery,  and  distant  infer- 
ence ;  but  received  the  knowledge  of  both  in  the  same  plain  and 
certain  manner,  in  wUch  children  are  taught  obedience  by  pa- 
rental instruction. 

4thly.  1%e  immediate  means  of  trial  were  reasonably^  and  bene- 
volently selected. 

In  the  garden  of  EJen,  the  Lord  God  made  to  grow  every  tree, 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  eighty  and  good  for  food.  Man  lived  m  the 
midst  of  spontaneous  abundance.  The  palate  and  the  eye  were 
alike  gratined;  and  the  wishes  seemed  to  nave  nothing  left  to  ask. 
One  miit  only  was  forbidden  ;  and  this  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  his  fidelity.  Had  man  been  placed  in  hard  and  oifficult  cir- 
cumstances, encircled  by  few  enjoyments,  exposed  to  great  tempt- 
ations, and  the  subject  of  much  ignorance  and  doubt  concerning 
his  duty ;  he  would  still  have  been  indispensably  bound  to  obey. 
But  his  real  situation  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  God  had  given 
to  him  with  the  bounty  of  a  God.  Nothing  was  denied,  which  was 
either  necessary  or  useful.  A  trifling  gratification  of  either  taste, 
or  curiosity,  was  the  utmost,  which  he  could  expect  from  disobedi- 
ence. The  continuance  of  all  his  enjoyments,  endless  life,  and  the 
£aLVOur  of  God,  whom  he  saw  both  able  and  inclined  to  bless  him, 
was  the  certain  reward  of  obedience.     No  situation  can  be  devised 
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scription,  prompted  him  to  disobey.  The  motives  to  obedience, 
were  many ;  and  in  their  moment  infinite  :  those  to  disobedience, 
were  few,  poor,  and  trifling. 

The  law^  under  which  our  first  parents  were  placed^  is  styled  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  firsts  or  old^  Covenant^  and  is  commonly  called 
by  divines,  the  covenant  of  works  ;  in  distinction  from  the  new  or 
second  covenant,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Mediator,  and  which  is 
called  the  covenant  of  grace.  A  covenant  of  works  is  no  other 
than  a  law  requiring  obedience,  and  prohibiting  disobedience,  pro* 
mising  a  reward  to  the  former,  and  tureatening  punishment  to  the 
latter.  It  takes,  in  this  case,  the  name  of  a  covenant,  rather  than 
that  of  a  law,  (although  it  has  all  the  nature  and  sanctions  of  a 
law)  because  God  was  pleased  to  communicate  his  will  to  man  in 
the  form  of  a  covenant :  a  mode  gentle,  condescending,  and  highly 
expressive  of  the  divine  benignity. 

No  being,  already  sinful,  can  be  possibly  holden  guiltless  under 
such  a  covenant ;  or,  in  better  language,  when  tried  for  his  con- 
duct, be  justified.  His  former  crimes  render  it  impossible,  that  it 
should  become  a  covenant  of  life  to  him.  To  offer  the  conditions 
of  such  a  covenant  to  beings  of  this  character,  would  be  merely  to 
tantalize  them ;  since  by  me  very  terms  of  it  they  would  be  ori- 
ginally fixed  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  Accordingly,  when  God 
proposed  to  place  mankind,  anew,  in  a  state  of  probation,  he  set 
forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  of  sins,  already 
past ;  and  offered  to  accept  of  his  obedience  in  their  stead,  as  the 
ground  of  their  justification. 

But  sinless  creatures  are,  with  perfect  and  obvious  propriety, 
placed  under  such  a  covenant.  Their  character,  being  spotless, 
is  such,  as  to  admit  of  their  justification  on  the  around  oftheir  own 
obedience.  If  that  obedience  should,  during  the  time  of  trial,  be 
j^erfect;  their  justification  and  rewaixl  must  ^Ilow,  of  course,  from 
the  conditions  of  the  law  itself;  and  no  atonement  could  be  neces- 
sary for  them.  Thus  the  holy  Angels  obeyed,  and  were  justified. 
Thus  Adam  would  have  been  iustined,  had  he  continued  obedient. 
Thus,  also,  the  evil  Angels  fell,  and  were  condemned. 

V.  We  learn,  also,  that  the  obedience  of  Adam,  as  prescribed  by 
this  law,  was  concentered  in  a  single  point ;  and  was  thus  rendered 
easy,  and,  so  far  as  might  be,  secure,  m  a  manner,  strongly  express' 
ive  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

If  he  ate  not  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  he  was  approved. 

I  do  not  intend,  that  he  was  not  required  to  obey  God  in  all 
things.  This,  unquestionably,  was  demanded  of  him,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  creature ;  and  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  his  indispen- 
sable duty.  But  I  mean,  that  God  absolutely  suspended  his  accept- 
ance, justification,  and  reward,  on  the  single  point  of  his  abstain- 
ing from  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  Adam 
rendered  his  obedience  peculiarly  easy.  It  brougnt  the  duty, 
which  he  was  especially  required  to  perform,  up  to  his  view,  in  the 
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most  distinct  manner  possible  ;  and  rendered  it  too  intelligible  to 
be  mistaken.  No  room  was  left  for  doubt,  or  debate.  The  object 
in  Question  was  a  sensible  object,  perfectly  defined,  and  [>erfectly 
unaerstood.  No  metaphysical  or  philosophical  discussion  was  de- 
manded,  or  admitted.  No  uncertainty  existed,  as  to  the  degree,  in 
which  his  obedience  was  required.  He  was  left  at  no  loss  con- 
cerning the  time,  the  manner,  or  the  nature,  of  that  conduct,  which 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  observe.  He  knew  the  whole  extent  of 
wbaX  was  commanded,  and  what  was  forbidden;  and  therefore 
could  not  but  know  whether  he  obeyed,  or  disobeyed.  This 
knowledge,  always  of  high  importance,  was  especially  important 
to  Atm,  so  lately  Drought  into  existence,  so  unversed  in  argumen- 
tation, acquainted  only  with  plain  facts,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
nothing,  but  mere  common  sense. 

Besides,  as  his  obedience  was  confined  to  a  single  point,  he  was 
taueht,  and  enabled,  to  summon  all  his  watchfulness,  resolution, 
ana  strength,  to  this  point  only ;  to  keep  it  supremely  in  view ; 
and  to  be  continually  guarded  against  every  thing,  which  might 
lead  him  to  transgress,  here.  In  making  this  the  medium  of  trial, 
God  secured  him,  of  course,  against  all  other  dangers ;  so  that  he 
was  left  at  full  leisure  to  watch  against  all  possible  temptations  to 
this  single  evil.  Were  an  earthly  parent  to  try  the  obedience  of  a 
child,  and  make  his  right  to  the  inheritance  of  an  estate  depend  on 
the  performance  of  his  filial  duty:  such  a  mode  of  trying  him 
would  be  thought  not  only  reasonable,  but  generous,  noble,  and 
strongly  indicative  of  parental  affection. 

VI.  IVe  learn  from  the  text^  that  the  rezcards^  promised  to  Aim, 
were  infinitely  great,  and  furnished,  therefore,  an  infinite  motive  to 
chedxence. 

That  Adam,  if  faithfully  obedient,  wouKl  have  inherited  immor- 
tal life,  and  its  various  blessings,  is  evidently  involved  in  the  words 
of  the  law.     If  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die.     If  thou  eatcsi 
not,  thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live  for  ever;  is  the  necessary  counter- 
part; without  admitting  which,  tho  threatening  expressed  would 
mean  nothing,  and  the  law  become  a  more  nullity.     For,  in  this 
case,  his  situation,  whether  he  obeyeil  or  disobeyed,  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same;  and  he  would  be  left  without  a  single  motive  to 
obedience.     That  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  been  essenUally  af- 
fected by  his  apostacy  is  not  often  denied  ;  and,  I  think,  cannot  be, 
with  even  the  appearance  of  reason.     As  I  propose  to  discuss  this 
subject  hereafter,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  take  this  point  for  grant- 
ed.    If  it  be  admitted ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  they  would 
have  been  equally  interested  in  the  benefits,  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  his  obedience ;  and  w^ould,  like  him,  have  lived  for  ever. 
After  the  Apostacy,  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  moral  likeness  ;  sin- 
ful and  miserable,  like  himself.     Had  he  obeyed,  the  children,  be- 
gotten by  him,  would,  without  a  reasonable  doubt,  have  been  boni 
m  his  likeness  also,  and  been  destined,  like  himself,  to  uncoasin;: 
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holiness  and  immortal  life.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  motives, 
here  presented  to  obedience,  were  in  themselves  of  infinite  magni- 
tude. They  were  also  motives,  coming  directl]^  to  his  heart;  af- 
fectine  him,  as  far  as  might  be,  with  their  whole  importance ;  daily 
forced  upon  his  view ;  and  reasonably  expected,  if  any  thing  could 
be  expected,  to  prevail. 

VIL  We  learn,  that  motives  equally  ptmerfvl,  lent  their  whole 
force  to  deter  him  from  disobeying. 

The  reward  promised  was  immortal  Ufe ;  the  punishment  threat- 
ened was,  I  apprehend,  eternal  death.  These  two  appear  to  be 
the  only  reward  and  punishment,  ultimately  promised  and  threat- 
ened, in  the  divine  law,  as  the  proper  retribution  of  obedience  and 
disobedience,  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  As  this  subject 
will  naturally  be  brought  up  to  view,  when  I  come  to  consider  the 
sentence,  pronounced  on  the  offenders ;  I  shall  dismiss  it  for  the 
present.  What  motives  could  possibly  have  greater  influence  on 
a  thinking  mind,  than  these  ?  With  what  force,  especially,  must 
they  be  addressed  to  such  a  mind,  as  that  of  Adam;  unbiassed  by 
any  influence  of  sin,  loving  obedience  entirely,  accustomed  only  to 
happiness,  entitled  to  immortal  Ufe,  and  yet  capable  of  losing  finally 
this  glorious  state !  What  a  contrast  between  these  two  objects : 
how  aflecting,  how  amazing . 

REMARKS. 

From  these  summary  considerations  it  appears, 

1st.  TTiat  God  actedj  in  establishing  the  probation  of  our  frst  pa- 
rents, not  only  justly,  but  kindly  and  bountifully. 

In  forming  our  own  estimate  of  this  subject,  we  are  prone  to 
consider  chiefly,  and  often  solely,  the  issue  of  their  trial ;  which  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  as  well  as  feel,  to  be,  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view,  incomprehensibly  melancholy  and  dreadfiil.  In  this 
consideration,  also,  we  are  partial;  as  being  deeply  interested 
judges ;  since  we  are  involved  in  the  calamities,  flowing  from  their 
transgression.  But  neither  of  these  things  ought  to  have  any  in- 
fluence on  our  judgment  concerning  this  subject.  We  ought  to 
inquire  only  concerning  the  circumstances,  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  conditions  prescribed  to  them.  If  these  were  rea- 
sonable and  Just ;  then  Goa  was  reasonable  and  just  in  prescribing 
them ;  and  that  they  were  so,  even  we  cannot  deny. 

That  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  right  for  God  to  try  all  his 
Intelligent  creatures,  cannot,  I  think,  be  rationally  doubted ;  and 
that  the  trial  of  our  first  Parents  was  eminently  reasonable  in  all 
its  circumstances,  appears  to  me  unquestionable. 

Their  situation  was  clearly  a  strong  proof  of  the  bounty  and 
kindness  of  their  Maker;  andi  was  composed  of  abundance,  peace^ 
case,  and  enjoyment,  and  attended  by  the  living  and  delightfiil 
hope  of  supenor  good,  unceasingly  filling  their  continually  enlarg- 
ing faculties,  views,  and  desires.    It  ^vas  necessary,  that  they 
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should  be  employed ;  and  their  employment  vr^  such,  as  ever 
since,  notwithstanding  the  toil  and  suffering,  by  which  it  has  been 
accompanied,  has  been  most  congenial  to  human  nature,  and  most 
delightful  to  the  human  heart.  How  much  more  desirable  must  it 
have  been  in  a  state,  to  which  toil  and  suffering  were  absolute 
strangers.  Idleness  would  render  even  virtuous  beings  useless, 
and  so  far  as  I  sec,  worthless.  Virtuous  action  is  afi  the  real 
worth  of  Intelligent  beings.  Without  it,  there  can  exist  no  self-ap- 
probation, no  peace  of  mind,  no  inherent  dignity,  no  consciousness 
of  excellence,  no  desert  of  esteem.  To  be  employed,  therefore, 
was  indispensable  both  to  the  character,  and  to  the  happiness,  of 
our  first  parents. 

Their  advantages  for  obeying,  and  their  inducements  to  obedi* 
ence,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  best  manner  suited  to  such  beings, 
as  they  were,  and  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  creatures,  so  lately  introduced  into 
existence,  could  have  been,  in  this  respect,  placed  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous Situation. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  their  trial,  we  are  bound  to  judge,  inde- 
pendently of  its  consequences.  Had  Adam  stood,  we  should  have 
never  questioned  the  equity  of  the  trial.  We  cannot,  consistently 
with  reason,  any  more  question  it  now.  Our  estimate  of  this  suli^ 
ject  ought  cleany  to  be  formed  on  the  conditions  and  circumstan- 
ces themselves ;  as  we  should  have  formed  it,  had  the  conditioos 
and  circumstances  been  presented  to  us  before  the  issue.  In  this 
case,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge  either  the 
justice,  or  the  goodness,  of  the  Creator.  Whenever  we  now  judge 
otherwise,  our  judgment  does  not  proceed  from  reason  and  evi- 
dence; but  is  the  mere  offspring  of  prejudice  and  feeling. 

2dly.  TTiese  considerations  teach  tis,  also^  the  extreme  error  and 
perverseness  of  those  men^  who^  in  the  language  of  sneer  and  con- 
tempt^ declare,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  condemned  man- 
kind for  the  mere  eating  of  an  apple. 

I  have  here  adopted  the  language,  which  has  been  often  used 
concerning  this  subject,  not  by  Infidels  only,  but  by  multitudes  of 
such,  as  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  however,  not  the 
language  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  of  partiality*  and  pas- 
sion ;  of  a  most  unhappy  nature,  and  existing  in  a  very  censurable 
degree. 

Nothing,  in  which  God  is  concerned,  or  is  supposed  to  have  been 
concerned,  can  be  the  proper  object  of  contempt  or  sneers,  of 
sport  or  ridicule.  Every  thought  concerning  this  great,  pure,  and 
awful  Being,  ought  to  spring  from  the  most  profound  reverence ; 
and,  whenever  expressed,  ought  to  be  uttered  only  in  the  most 
reverential  terms.  Especially  are  we  bound  to  exclude  all  levity 
of  mind  from  a  case  ot  such  deep  importance,  and  amazing  con- 
cern, as  the  Apostacy  of  man :  an  event,  which  not  only  exposed 
the  immediate  subjects  of  it  to  the  divine  wrath,  and  the  final  sen- 
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tence  of  reprobation,  but  entailed  also  an  endless  multitude  of  mi- 
series, as  well  as  an  endless  course  of  depravity,  on  their  sinning 
;eny«  The  exposure  of  a  single  human  soul  to  the  anger  of 
,  and  to  the  miseries  of  perdition,  is  a  subject,  too  solemn  to 
be  taken  up  by  a  trifling  mmd,  or  discussed  with  a  thoughtless 
tongue.  When  we  are  considering  Sin  and  Condemnation,  thr 
guilt  and  miseries  of  the  present  life,  or  the  endless  corruption  and 
sufferings  of  the  hfe  to  come ;  whatever  else  mav  be  in  unison  with 
these  subjects,  sport  and  sneer  are  only  discordant ;  and  jar,  and 
grate,  upon  the  ear  of  a  sober  man  with  a  harshness,  equally 
unsuited  to  Uie  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  distressing  to  every 
rational  feeling.  He,  who  can  adopt  sentiments  of  contempt  and 
ridicule ;  and,  still  more,  he  who  can  utter  them ;  in  a  case,  where 
his  all  is  at  stake,  is  a  madman,  much  fitter  to  grope  in  Bedlam,  than 
to  mingle  with  rational  society. 

The  phraseology,  here  adopted,  is  totally  unjust  and  unfounded, 
totally  false  and  hollow.  It  insinuates,  and  intentionally  insinuates, 
that  God  was  influenced  in  his  condemnation  of  our  first  parents 
by  a  resentment,  excited  only  by  the  value,  which  he  placed  on 
the  forbidden  fruit ;  sRidl  that,  as  exhibited  in  this  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  was  moved  by  those  weak  and  pitiful  passions,  with  which 
men,  at  times,  violendy  and  foolishly  resent  the  loss  of  their  own 
property.  As  the  value  of  the  fruit  was  insignificant,  and  in  a 
sense  nothing ;  these  men  conclude,  that  God  coulid  not  prize  it  so 
highly,  as  to  be  angrv  at  the  transgression,  or  to  inflict  punishment, 
much  less  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  on  the  transgressors.  Were 
the  principle  just,  on  which  they  profess  to  argue ;  I  readily  admit, 
as  every  other  man  will  admit,  tnat  God  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  punished  them  at  all,  for  the  reason  alleged. 

But  the  principle  itself  has  no  connexion  with  the  subject :  tlio 
argument,  derived  from  it,  is,  therefore,  without  a  foundation.  Thr 
Scriptures  neither  here,  nor  elsewhere,  present  us  with  any  such 
views  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  remote  from  the  slorj' actually 
told,  or  from  the  doctrines  really  expressed.  Every  thing,  which 
is  taught  by  the  Bible  concerning  this  subject,  is  highly  solemn 
and  affecting. 

Our  first  parents  were  condemned,  because  they  disobeyed 
their  Maker,  revolted  from  his  authority,  and  rebelled  against  hi$ 
government.  Whatever  was  the  mode,  whatever  \k^s  the  instru- 
ment, of  the  rebellion  ;  the  sin  was  substantially  the  same.  The 
same  authority  was  denied ;  the  same  obligation  broken ;  and,  of 
course,  the  same  guilt  was  thus  fer  incuired.  There  is,  however, 
a  difference  in  ti*ansgressions,  and  a  plain  one,  which  renders  the 

fuilt  greater  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  temptation.    That 
isposition,  which  disobeys  under  the  influence  of  a  small  tempta- 
tion, is  certainly  worse  than  that,  which,  resisting  such  a  tempta- 
tion, yields  only  to  inducements,  which  are  very  great.     This  rule 
of  juoging  is  universal :  and  in  other  cases,  is  arknowjpdffed  wiih- 
VoL.  1.  rA 
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out  a  question*  It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  here.  Had  ^dam 
disobeyed,  to  gain  the  dominion  of  the  Universe,  or  admission  into 
Heaven;  these  men  would  have  pronounced  the  trial  unreasona- 
ble ;  because  the  temptation  was  evidently  too  great  for  his  fiicul- 
ties,  and  dispropprtioned  to  his  ability  to  resist.  On  the  same 
principle,  they  ought  now  to  acknowledge,  that  the  trial  was  m^oUy 
equitaole ;  because  it  allowed  of  no  temptations,  except  such  as 
were  insignificant  and  trifling.  Thus  the  argument  is  directly 
against  them,  and  unanswerably  refutes  their  £aivourite  doctrine. 

The  firuit,  whatever  it  was,  was  plainly  of  no  importance,  in  the 
possession,  to  Hun,  who  at  his  biading,  can  in  a  moment  call  into 
existence  a  world,  or  a  million  of  worlds,  with  all  their  furniture 
and  beauty.  Nor  has  it,  in  this  sense,  the  most  remote  relation  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  euilt  of  our  first  parents  lay  solely  in 
rebelling  against  the  will  of  God ;  their  Creator,  Sovereign,  and 
Bene&ctor.  For  this  rebellion,  they  were  justly  condemned,  if 
God  can  justly  condemn  a  rebellious  creature. 

3dly.  n$  are  taught  by  this  passage  of  Scripture j  in  one  import- 
ant particular,  the  views  which  God  entertains  of  sin. 

The  sentence,  here  denounced  against  diabbedieqce,  is  denoun- 
ced against  the  first  act.  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thon 
shalt  surely  die.  The  death,  threatened  in  this  law,  is  threatened 
to  a  single  transgression.  Accordingly,  for  a  single  transgression 
they  were  afterwards  condemned. 

How  different  is  this  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  God,  concerning; 
this  subject,  from  the  views,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  cherish! 
We  are  prone  to  believe,  that,  even  after  numerous  transgressions, 
nay,  after  the  sins  of  a  whole  life,  God  will  still  regard  us  with  so 
much  favour,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  coritlemned.  Our  first  pa- 
rents ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  were  condemned.  How  many 
things,  apparently  much  more  aggravated,  have  we  done?  Yet 
how  greatly  are  we  at  ease  concerning  the  divine  anger,  and  our 
approaching  destination.  Under  the  pei-suasion,  that  we  arc  not 
so  sinful  as  others,  and,  indeed,  that  we  are  scarcely  sinful  at  all. 
we  hear  the  law,  the  transcression,  and  the  penalty,  awfuIJv  re- 
sounded in  our  ears ;  and  hardly  suppose  ourselves  interested  in 
either.  To  the  final  judgment,  and  the  final  condemnation,  of 
the  wicked,  we  tijrn  a  careless  self-satisfied  eye ;  as  objects,  which. 
however  interesting  to  other's,  have  little  or  no  reference  to  our- 
selves. Thus  flattered,  and  supported,  by  views  of  our  guilt  ut- 
terly opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  wholly  contrai-y  to  those  ol* 
God,  we  CO  on  in  the  commission  of  Sin,  without  any  serious 
alarm;  ana  persuade  ourselves,  that,  whether  the  Lord  will  do 

food  to  us,  or  not,  he  certainly  will  never  do  evil.     In  this  deplora- 
le  manner,  Hfc  is  spent ;  the  day  of  repentance  trifled  away;  and 
the  hope  of  redemption  and  forgiveness  lost  for  ever. 

But,  let  every  sinner  in  this  house  remember,  that  he  was  con- 
ned for  bis  0rst  sin;  for  the  second;  for  the  third;  and  for 
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every  one  which  has  followed.  Call  to  mind  then,  I  beseech  you, 
the  amazing  number  of  transgressions,  actually  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  every  sinner  present.  Think  how  many  have  been  com- 
mitted in  a  smgle  day ;  how  many  more  in  a  week ;  in  a  month ; 
in  a  year.  How  astonishingmust  be  the  sum  of  those,  which  are 
committed  in  a  whole  life !  The  same  God,  who  condemned  Adam 
for  one  transgression,  regards  everv  sin,  of  which  you  have  been 
guiltv,  with  the  same  abluMxence.  How  awful  was  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  pronounced  on  him !  What  then  can  remain  for  you 
in  your  present  condition,  but  a  featful  looking  for  of  judgment 
^Und fiery  indignation? 


\ 


^ 


SERMON  XXVII. 

PROVIDENCE. — THE  TEMPTATION  AND  FALL* 


<«ENE»is  iii.  1 — 6. — JVow  the  terpttU  teas  more  tublle  than  cny  heaU  ^f  tk^ffH 
which  the  Lord  had  made.  And  he  said  tin/o  the  woman,  Yem^  iMtfc  GM  mH  ft 
shall  w>t  eat  of  every  tree  0/  the  garden  f  And  the  wotnan  said  iMf»  ika  mrpai^ 


We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  :  But  of  ika  fmU  ^  Aa 
ichieh  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shaU  nai  eai  ^  U,  ami 
shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woatanf  Ya  skaO  mii 
surely  die  :  For  Ood  doth  know,  thai  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  than  mar  if«f  skaB 
be  opened :  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  aman  ika  waatam 
saw,  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleaasmi  to  ika  aj^  and  m 
a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  ufist,  she  took  of  the  fruii  thtrtaf,  amddsdtai  ;  cmI 
gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her  ;  and  he  did  eat. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  situaiion  of  our  fintp^^ 
rents  in  the  state  of  trials  in  which  God  was  pleased  to  place  tkem : 
and  the  conditions  of  the  law,  or  covenant,  under  which  ih^  verc 
placed.  These,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  were  just  and  reasonable ; 
and  such,  as  clearly  spoke  the  benevolence  of  God. 

In  the  text,  we  are  informed  of  the  result  of  this  trial ;  viz.  ikft 
they  transgressed  the  /azo,  fell  from  their  original  puriijf^  forfeiUi 
the  favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  were  condemned  to  njfir  tie 
penalty  of  the  law. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  four  things  especially 
claim  our  serious  attention  : 

I.  The  Character  of  the  Tempter: 

II.  The  Manner  of  the  Temptation : 

III.  The  Character,  and  Circumstances,  of  the  Persons  Tempted: 
and. 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  the  Temptation. 

I.   The  Character  of  the  Tempter  demands  our  attention. 

The  Tempter  is  exhibited  to  us,  here,  by  the  Name  of  the  Ser- 
pent :  or,  as  in  the  Hebre"W,  that  Serpent.  This  phraseology  na- 
turally leads  us  to  imagine,  that  a  part  of  this  discourse,  as  origin- 
ally written,  has  been  lost ;  altered,  perhaps,  by  Mosesj  accoimng 
to  the  commands  of  God ;  or,  afterwards,  by  some  prophet,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  command  ;  because  the  passage  had  answered 
the  end  intended  by  it,  and  was  not  henceforth  a  necessary  part  of 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  originally  differently 
written  ;  and  the  present  language  is  owing  to  some  mistake  at  a 
transcriber.  Of  this  Serpent,  St.  John  declares,  that  he  was  Satan; 
the  head,  or  leader,  of  those  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  esiatej 
but  revolted  from  God,  and  threw  off  their  subjection  lo  his  go- 
vernment. 
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This  exalted  being,  unsatisfied  with  his  dignity  and  glory  in  hea- 
ven, appears  to  have  aspired  to  a  station  still  higher,  and  to  have 
chosen  to  hazard  the  loss  of  all  which  he  possessed,  rather  than  to 
continue  in  that,  in  which  he  was  placed ;  a  station,  not  improba- 
bly, the  first  in  the  created  Universe.  In  thus  aspiring,  ne  fell 
from  this  height  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  guilt,  and 
misery;  and  completely  verified  tne  declaration  of  C&ist,  that 
such  as  have  been  first  voill,  in  various  instances,  ht  last  in  the 
great  kin^om  of  God. 

After  his  fall,  the  evil  passions,  which  began  to  influence  him  in 
heaven,  appear  to  have  gained  an  entire  ascendency.  All  his  pur- 

Eoses  have,  since  that  event,  been  evil,  mischievous,  and  abonuna* 
le;  and  Uie  means,  by  which  he  has  laboured  to  accomplish 
them,  have  been  base,  grovelling,  and  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
pmposes. 

Tnat,  upon  which  he  now  entered,  was  probably  as  base,  as  hate- 
ful, as  unjust,  and  as  cruel,  as  was  ever  formed ;  and  will,  perhaps, 
be  more  remembered  with  horror,  hereafter,  thain  any  other ;  unless 
we  are  to  except  the  Rebellion,  to  which  he  successfully  solicited 
his  companions  in  heaven,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  motives,  by  which  he  was  influenced  to  this  work  of  death 
and  destruction,  were  probably  such  as  these. 

His  Envy  was  naturally  and  highly  provoked  at  the  sight  of  ^(r 
humble  a  race  of  beings,  as  Men,  possessing  a  character,  and  lot, 
plainly  superior  to  his  own  ;  because  they  were  immortal  and  holy,' 
and  consequently  happy  also ;  because  they  stood  higher  in  the 
approbation  of  God,  and  the  estimation  of  Angels ;  and  because 
they  were,  in  prospect,  the  heirs  of  immortal  life  and  endless  en- 
joyment. 

His  Resentment  against  God,  which  fired  his  rebellious  spirit  of 
all  times,  now  saw,  and  seized,  what  he  thought  an  advantageoU.s 
opportunity,  to  disappoint  his  great  Enemy  of  his  favourite  design ; 
to  overcast  the  face,  and  glory,  of  his  new  creation ;  to  dishonour 
his  name ;  to  disturb  again  the  peace  of  his  kingdom ;  and  to 
frustrate  purposes,  which  seemed  to  be  near,  if  not  nearest,  to  his 
heart. 

His  Pride,  also,  was,  doubtless,  greatly  gratified  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  disappoint  his  Maker ;  to  counteract  his  de- 
signs ;  and  to  prove,  that  his  wisdom  was  not  so  great,  as  to  secure 
mm  from  being  thwarted,  and  vanquished,  by  this  sagacity  of  his 
enemy. 

Nor  was  his  Malevolence  probably  less  concerned  in  this  enter- 
prise* He  had  now  become  the  professed,  habitual,  and  eternal 
enemy  c^  God,  and  of  his  creation.  Good  he  regarded,  wherever 
he  jsaw  it,  with  an  evil  and  malignant  eve,  and  an  aching  heart. 
That  others  w^re  happy,  was,  to  his  debased  feelings,  a  certain 
source  of  misery.  The  only  emotions,  which  resembled  happiness, 
in  his  mind,  were  now  those,  which,  in  the  true  fiend-like  manner. 
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exulted  in  overcoming  others,  in  destroying  or  lessening  their  en- 
joyments, and  in  reducing  them  to  the  same  level  of  defonniQr  and 
wretchedness  with  himself.  These  emotions  could  not  but  be 
strongly  excited  by  the  prospect  of  ruining  a  world  of  hmpj 
beings ;  such  as  were,  ana  were  to  be,  our  mrst  parents  and  tneir 
offspring. 

For  tne  gratification  of  these  abandoned  dispositions,  he  was 
prepared  to  employ  any  means.  Accordingly,  he  chose  rather  to 
mhabit,  and  animate,  a  serpent,  and  ally  himself  to  the  brutes, 
than  to  fail  of  his  design.  In  the  body  of  this  serpent  he  ap- 
proached, and  accosted,  Eve ;  doubtless  expecting,  miat  actuauy 
took  place,  that  both  himself  and  his  purposes  would|  in  this  way, 
be  eflectually  concealed. 

IT.  The  manner  of  the  Temptation  xoas  remarkably  Hitmguishtd 
by  art  and  subtlety* 

He  accosted  the  general  Mother  of  Mankind,  when  she  was 
alone,  and  of  course  most  unguarded.  Had  Adam  been  present, 
it  seems  unquestionable,  that  both  would  have  assisted  eaca  other; 
and  that  their  mutual  strength  might  have  resisted,  with  success, 
the  insidiousness,  which  was  sufficient  to  prevail  over  one. 

He  began  his  address  to  her,  with  a  question,  which  invdved  in 
it,  apparcndy,  not  impiety,  but  surprise ;  and  which  was  calcolated, 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite  her  attention  and  curiosity,  vdthout 
raising  in  her  mind  any  alarm,  or  even  suspicion.  Yea,  hoik  Goi 
said^  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  "  Can  this  be 
possible  ?  What  end  can  it  answer  ?  For  what  purpose  were 
these  fruits  created,  but  to  be  eaten,  and  eaten  by  you  ?  Whence 
then  -the  prohibition  ?  Or  is  it  possible,  that  such  a  pnohibition 
should  exist  ?" 

Had  he  directly  opposed  God,  it  is  probable,  that  the  honest 
mind  of  Eve  would  have  revolted  at  the  conduct ;  and  fled  from 
the  temptation,  with  horror.  But  now,  he  said  just  enough  to 
awaken  ner  curiosity,  and  no  more.  Hence  she  was  prepared  to 
listen  to  him,  to  go  on  with  him  in  his  sentiments ;  and,  in  the  end, 
to  imbil>e  them  all.  The  Question,  in  a  manner  not  naturally 
seen,  nor  suspected,  by  her,  awakened  a  train  of  thoughts,  in 
themselves  dangerous,  and  leading  easily  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Etc,  in  the  native  simplicity  and  integrity  of  her  heart,  replied, 
We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.  But  ofthtfrwJL 
of  the  tree,  which  is  m  the  midst  of  the  garden^  God  hath  said.  Ye 
shall  not  eat  ofitj  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 

This  answer  brought  the  subject  immediately  to  the  point,  which 
the  tempter  wished ;  and  gave  him  a  fair  opportimity,  without  di- 
rectly denying  the  divine  prohibition,  to  seduce  the  heart  of  his 
victim.  He  replied  accordingly.  Ye  shall  not  sureljf  die.  For 
God  doth  know^  that^  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  then  your  eyes  shall 
»  be  opened;  andve  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evtl. 
^^^othing  could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  more  artfully  conduct- 
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ed.  It  was  not  a  difficult  thing,  in  itself,  to  persuade  Eve,  that  she 
should  not  die.  Death  was  an  evil,  whose  nature  she  could  but 
very  imperfectly  comprehend,  and  of  which  she  had  known  no  ex- 
ample. But  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  fruit,  its  firagrance,  and 
beauty,  she  had  a  distinct  comprehension.  She  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, knew,  in  some  degree,  tne  character  of  those  gods  ;  Elohim, 
that  is.  Angels;  to  whose  nature,  knowledge,  and  dignity,  she  was 
to  rise  by  eating  the  prohibited  fruit*  At  the  same  time,  he  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  only  object  which  was  likely  to  be  to  her  an 
object  of  desire.  She  and  her  husband  were  surrounded  with 
go>od;  and  had  nothing  to  regret,  and  nothing  to  fear.  Their 
only  danger  seems  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  coveting  more,  be- 
cause they  already  had  so  much ;  and  of  wishing,  because  they 
were  now  so  wise  and  happy,  to  become  wiser  and  happier.  The 
Tempter,  by  his  own  experience,  perfectly  understood  the  power 
of  this  mode  of  attack,  and  the  proper  avenue,  through  which  to 
introduce  the  temptation.  Eve  knew,  that  Angels  were  superior 
to  her,  as  she  was  superior  to  the  brutes ;  and  probably  knew  not, 
but  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  became  Angels.  These 
views  would  naturally  make  her  consider  the  tree,  as  wholly  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise  ;  and  lead  her  to  forget  the  danger  of 
disobedience. 

At  the  same  time,  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  the  Tempter's 
assertions,  probably  astonished  and  confounded  her.  There  is 
something  in  the  confidence,  with  which,  at  times,  assertions  are 
made,  which  has  always  more  or  less  commanded  belief  in  the  ig- 
norant and  inexperienced ;  such  as  she  was  at  this  time.  To  her 
he  appeared  to  understand  the  subject  in  a  manner,  of  which  she 
had  never  before  formed  a  conception ;  and  the  boldness  and  pe- 
remptoriness  of  his  declarations  gave  them  such  an  air  of  truth 
and  wisdom,  as  she  was  unprepared  to  resist.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
avail  himself  of  the  influence  of  that  passion,  which  is  so  univer- 
sal, so  easily  kindled,  and  so  powerfully  operative,  in  the  minds  of 
all  her  descendants ;  viz.  Jealousy.  God  doth  know,  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  shall  he  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as 
Gods,  In  this  speech,  he  artfully,  but  evidently,  insinuated,  that 
the  true  reason,  why  the  tree  was  forbidden,  was,  that  God  knew 
this  to  be  its  nature  and  efficacy ;  that  the  prohibition  was,  there- 
fore, insincerely  and  unkindly  made ;  and  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, on  the  part  of  God,  was  sinister,  selfish,  and  oppressive. 

This  procedure  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Goo ;  and  to  a  mind,  beginning  to  be  tinctm'cd 
with  jealousy,  rendered  that  character  unamiable,  and  that  conduct 
suspected  and  unworthy. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  and  Eve  had  let  go  her  hold  on 
her  glorious  benefactor,  till  then  absolutely  loved,  venerated,  and 
trusted ;  she  was  prepared  for  every  thing,  which  could  follow. 
A  little  contemplation  of  the  fruit  itself,  after  she  had  begun  the 
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course  of  infidelity  in  her  bearU  led  her,  as  temptations  have  always 
led  the  heart  of  unbeliei^  to  direct  transgression  and  open  rebel* 
lion.  To  eat  it,  she  now  perceived,  would  at  once  gratify  her 
taste,  and  raise  her  to  the  envied  distinction,  which  was  proimsed. 

Such  is  the  summary  accoimt,  which  God  has  thougnt  proper 
to  give  us  in  his  word,  of  one  of  the  two  most  important  tr&Biac^ 
tions,  which  this  world  has  ever  seen.  A  part  only,  and  not  im- 
probaUv  a  small  one,  of  the  events,  which  actually  took  place,  is 
Rcoided.  That  various  other  things  passed  on  this  occaami,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Beside  the  abruptness  of  the  introduction,  the 
first  question  appears  to  be  asked  in  consequence  of  scHnething. 
which  had  preceded.  These  outlines  the  great  English  Poet  has 
filled  with  several  natural  and  interesting  circumstances,  which,  or 
something  like  which,  may  not  improbably  have  happened.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  serpent  may  have  aJleged,  that  he 
himself  had  eaten  of  the  fi-uit,  and  nad  not  died ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  gained,  from  its  mysterious  and  happy  influence,  the 
powers  of  imderstandin^  and  speech,  with  which  he  appeared  to 
be  elevated  above  his  kindred  brutes. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  it  seems  evident,  that  the  story,  as  here  toU, 
is  either  the  close,  or  the  epitome,  or  both,  of  a  full  account  of  the 
transaction.  Yet,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  specimen  of  consummate  art,  in* 
sidiousness,  and  firaud.  The  manner  of  address,  on  the  part  of 
the  serpent,  is  calculated  insensibly  to  insinuate,  and  inspire,  jea- 
lousv  and  irreverence  towards  God ;  uneasy  and  repiniu  thoughts 
of  tne  condition,  in  which  man  was  placed  by  him ;  ar£ttt  ambi« 
tion  to  be  like  Angels  in  knowledge,  happiness*  and  glory;  and 
loneing  desires  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  for  this  end;  together 
with  strong  hopes,  that  no  evil  consequences  would  follow  the 
transgression. 

Ill*  TTu  character  of  the  persons  tempted^  zcas  probably  singular. 

They  were  newly  created;  were  innocent;  were  holy;  and, 
considering  the  short  period  of  their  being,  were  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed of  no  small  discernment  in  divine  things.  They  loved  truth ; 
were  free  from  all  biasscs  and  prejudices ;  possessed  a  Wgorous  im- 
dcrstanding ;  and  thus  were  prepared  for  a  ready  reception  of  every 
truth,  and  for  a  rapid  progress  in  useful  knowledge.  The  progress, 
which  they  actually  made,  must  have  been  great,  under  such  ad- 
vantages, compared  with  what,  at  first  thought,  may  seem  probable. 

Still  they  were  imperfect  beings ;  without  experience ;  and  des- 
titute of  knowledge  in  many  particulars,  which  would  naturally  be 
wished  in  a  case,  where  art  and  falsehood  were  employed  against 
them ;  and,  although  furnished  with  a  clear  comprehension  oi  their 
own  duly,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  character,  and  unable  readi- 
ly to  conjecture  the  designs,  of  their  Adversary.  The  first  deceit, 
which  they  ever  knew,  was  now  practised  on  themselves ;  and  the 
lirst  falsehood,  of  which  they  ever  heard,  was  now  directed  to  their 
own  destruction.     Of  the  rebellion  of  the  Angels,  they  probably 
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knew  nothing ;  and  of  the  character  of  the  Tempter,  they  would 
not  naturally  form  even  a  suspicion.  Accustomed  to  hear  only 
truth,  tliey  would  not  easily  expect  a  lie ;  and,  habituated  only  to 
faithfulness  and  friendship,  fraud  and  malevolence  were,  in  tneir 
approach  to  them,  assured  of  a  nccessar}',  and  sufficient,  disguise. 
That  ardess,  child-Uke  simplicity,  which  so  deUghts  the  mind,  and 
embellishes  the  pictiurcs  of  the  historian  and  llie  poet ;  which 
adorned  the  life,  and  endeared  and  enforced  tlic  lessons  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself;  and  which  now  constitutes  no  small  part  of  evan- 
gelical excellence ;  was  then  a  principal  trait  of  their  character. 
In  the  peculiar  kind  of  wisdom,  which  we  call  prudence,  they  cer- 
tainly had  made  little  progress ;  and  caution  must  have  been  known 
to  them,  only  in  lessons  of  instruction. 

Thus  they  were,  in  several  important  respects,  beings  fitted  for 
imposition,  and  not  unnaturally  the  victims  of  insidiousness  and 
cunning.  The  same  means,  at  the  present  time,  ensnare  persons 
of  the  same  character ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
superior  sagacity,  however  employed,  should*  not  possess  Uie 
power  of  influencing,  more  or  less,  the  same  simplicity.  Firm 
obedience,  such  as  they  were  bound  to  render  to  their  God,  a 
prompt  undeliberating  refusal,  and  an  original,  steadfast  deter- 
mination not  to  listen,  would  have  secured  them  from  yielding; 
but,  when  they  bej^  to  hear,  and  to  investigate,  they  began  to  be 
exposed ;  ana  their  danger  increased  with  ev^ry  step  of  meir  pro- 
gress in  inquiry. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  seems,  that  neither  of  them  thought  of  sup- 
plicatingthe  aid  of  their  Creator.  A  single  prayer  would  have 
put  the  Tempter  to  flight,  and  dissolved  the  charm  of  the  Tempta- 
tion. A  single  recollection,  also,  of  his  commands,  his  kindnesses, 
and  his  instructions,  might  easily  have  produced  the  same  eflTect. 
But  neither  prayer  nor  recollection  was  summoned  to  their  assist- 
ance. Like  their  descendants,  when  forgetful  of  God,  and,  in  a 
sense,  forgotten  by  him,  they  were  weak,  fi*ail,  and  exposed  to 
every  danger. 

rv.  The  canseqiiences  of  the  temptation  were^  as  you  icell  know, 
eminently  unhappy* 

£ve,  pleasea  with  the  appearance  of  the  prohibited  fruit,  and 
wannedf  with  the  thought  of  becoming  wise,  of  leaving  her  present 
humble  station,  and  assuming  that  of  an  Angel,  rashly  ventured  on 
the  forbidden  ground ;  disooeyed  the  command  of  her  Creator ; 
defiled  herself  with  sin ;  and  yielded  her  title  to  immortal  life.  In 
the  same  manner  Adam,  ako,  partook  of  the  transgression,  and  of 
all  its  miserable  effects ;  lost  his  innocence ;  and  resigned  his  do- 
minion, glory,  and  happiness.  The  remoter  consecjuences  of  this 
event,  I  shaU  have  occasion  to  consider  in  a  future  discourse.  The 
remainder  of  this,  I  shall  occupy  with  some  considerations  on  two 
great  ^[ueetions,  <^n  and  earnestly  asked,  concerning  this  subject, 
and  with  a  fnt  practical  remarks. 

Vol.  I.  52 
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The  first  of  the  questions,  to  which  1  liave  referred,  is  this; 
Since  ourfrst  Parnits  uere  tniircly  holij^  how  could  they  become 
sbiful  ? 

This  question,  in  its  simple  and  proper  form,  is  no  other  than, 

IJow  can  a  holy  being  become  sinful  ?  or, 

How  can  a  holy  being  transgress  the  law  of  God  ? 

This  question,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  satisfactory  philosophical 
answer  can  be  given,  has  been  unnecessarily  embarrassed  by  the 
modes,  in  which  answers  to  it  have  been  attempted.  The  language. 
often  adopted,  has  been  in  a  gn^at  measure  abstract ;  and,  being 
su|)jK)scd  to  have  meaning,  when  it  had  none,  and  to  convey  ideas, 
which  it  did  not  contain,  has  served  only  to  bewilder,  where  it  was 
intended  lo  instruct. 

The  common  method  of  conducting  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject lias  been  to  seek  for  some  cause  in  the  nature  of  man,  styled 
a  principle  of  action^  to  which  tliis  ellbct  might  be  fairly  attributed. 
As  the  principles  of  moral  action  in  Adam^  must  have  been  holy* 
and  could  in  no  degree  have  been  sinful ;  it  is  inquired,  Horn  could 
a  holy  principle  he  the  cau^c  of  a  sinful  action,^ 

It  wdl  be  obvious  to  a  careful  examiner,  that  in  this  inauiry,  the 
word  principle^  is  intended  to  denote  a  fixed,  unchangeable  cause; 
protluctive  only  of  cflccts,  of  the  same  moral  nature  ;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  and  to  operate,  during  the  interval  of  transeression. 
On  this  foundation,  the  mquiry  is  made ;  and,  if  the  founoffiition  be 
solid  and  just,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  answered :  because,  in  the 
actual  case,  viz.  the  case  of  our  first  Parents,  there  was  no  other 
principle  of  action,  beside  a  holy  principle. 

But  in  this  scheme  of  thought,  there  is  a  plain  and  important  fal- 
lacy;   not  improbably  originated,  and  certainly  established,  by 
the  use  of  the  woi-d  Principle.     I  do  not  deny  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
readily  admit;  that  there  is  a  cause  of  moral  action  in  Intelligent 
beings^  frequently  iiidicated  by  the  words  Principle^  Affections^  Ha- 
bits, Miture,  Tendency,  Propensity,  and  several  others.      In  this 
case,  howe\er,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  is  carefully  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  tonns  indicate  a  cause,  which  to  us  is  wholly  un- 
known ;  excej)i  that  its  existence  is  proved  by  its  effects.     There 
is,  as  every  man,  who  does  not  embrace  the  doctrine  of  casual,  or 
contingent,  existence,  must  admit,  a  reason,  why  one  being  is  holy 
and  another  sinful ;  or  why  the  same  being  is  holy  at  ofie  tinie  ana 
sinfidat  another  ^  as  truly,  as  that  there  is  a  reason,  why  he  exists. 
There  is  also  a  reason,  why  a  being  is,  at  some  times,  more  strongly 
inclined  to  a  regular  practice  of  sin  or  holiness,  than  at  others.   Our 
judfrmcnt  concerning  moral  beings,  is  customarily  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  truths.    We  sj)eak  of  human  nature  as  sinful; 
intending  not  the  actual  commissio?i  of  Sin,  but  a  general  character- 
istic of  man,  under  the  influence  of  which,  he  has  committed  Sinr 
heretofore,  and  is  prepared,  and  is  prone,  to  commit  others.     With 
the  same  meaning  in  om*  minds,  we  use  the  phrases,  sinful propen- 
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sityj  corrupt  hearty  depraved  mind;  and  the  contrary  ones,  holy  or 
virtuous  disposition^  moral  rectitude,  holiness  of  character,  and  many 
others  of  the  like  import.  When  we  use  these  kinds  of  phrdscolo* 
gy,  we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists,  although  undefinable. 
and  unintelligible,  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind  will,  either  usually, 
or  uniformly,  be  the  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another,  of  sin- 
ful ones.  We  do  not  intend  to  assert,  that  any  one,  or  any  num- 
ber, of  the  volitions  of  the  man,  whom  we  characterize,  has  been, 
or  will  be,  holy,  or  sinful ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  design  to  refer  im- 
mediately to  actual  volitions  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  we  mean  to 
indicate  a  state  of  mind,  generally  existing,  out  of  which  holy  vo- 
litions may,  in  one  case,  be  fairly  expected  to  arise,  and  sinful  ones, 
in  another :  such  a  state,  as  that,  if  it  were  to  be  changed,  and  the 
existing  state  of  a  holy  mind  were  to  become  the  same  with  that 
of  a  sinful  mind,  its  volitions  would  thenceforth  be  sinful ;  and  vice 
versa.  This  state  is  the  cause,  which  I  have  mentioned ;  a  cause, 
the  existence  of  which  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  ii 
to  be  a  perfect  casualty,  that  any  volition  is  sinful,  rather  than  holy. 
This  cause  is  what  is  vso  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  under 
the  name  of  the  heart ;  as  when  it  is  said.  The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  zoicked.  I  have  already  remark(*d, 
that  this  cause  is  unknown,  except  by  its  effects.  From  these, 
however,  we  learn,  that  it  is  not  so  powerful,  nor  so  unchangeable, 
as  to  incline  the  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  so  strongly  to  holiness,  as 
to  prevent  it  absolutely  fi'om  sinning,  nor  so  strongly  to  sin,  as  to 

Erevent  it  absolutely  from  acting  in  a  holy  manner.  Both  Reve- 
Ltion  and  facts,  the  only  sources,  from  which  we  derive  any  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  place  this  truth  beyond  a  reasonable  debate. 
Beings,  who  have  sinned,  have  afterwards  become  holy ;  and  be- 
ings, who  have  been  holy,  have  afterwards  sinned ;  and  nothing 
more  seems  necessary  to  explain  this  subject  to  us  suificiently,  than 
barely  to  suppose,  what  we  cannot  avoid  supposing,  that  a  temp- 
tation,  actually  presented  to  the  mind,  is  disproportion ed  in  its  po7vcr 
to  the  inclination  of  that  mind  towards  resistance. 

I  have  now,  I  flatter  myself,  prepared  the  way  for  introducing 
the  only  intelligible,  and  in  any  degree  satisfactory,  method  of  ex- 
amining this  suDJect;  which  is,  to  consider  the  man,  and  the  facts; 
and  not  the  abstract  principles. 

In  this  view,  the  case  stands  thus :  God  created  a  moral  being, 
capable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  either  sin  or  holiness.  Ori- 
ginally, this  being  was  holy  ;  tnat  is,  disposed  to  obey  the  will  of 
God  ;  possessing  a  state  of  mind  propense  to  virtuous,  and  oppo- 
sed to  sinful,  conduct.  Fitted  by  his  moral  nature  to  be  operated 
•on  bv  motives,  as  all  moral  beings  are,  he  was  placed  in  a  world, 
filled  with  motives;  of  which  some  induced  to  obedience,  *  and 
others  to  disobedience.  Wherever  the  means  of  happiness  and 
misery  exist,  such  motives  exist  of  course  ;  and  ofl>oth  kinds;  foj- 
thesp  means,  themselves,  are  the  moiivos ;  or  perhaps  more  pro- 
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yjcily  tlir*  ?iiij»pine?s  and  misery  arc  tlic  motives.     Now  it  is  plain, 
that  in  such  a  world,  (and  all  possible  worlds,  except  a  world  of 

f>erfcct  misery,  must  be  such)  motives  of  both  kinds  mtist,  at  times, 
)e  present  to  the  view  of  such  a  being.  It  is  equally  evident, 
that  some  of  the  motives  to  sin,  may,  considered  by  themselves, 
become  to  such  a  being  stronger  inducements  to  action,  than  some 
of  the  motives  to  hokness.  In  other  words,  higher  enjoyment 
may  be  found,  or  expected,  in  some  courses  of  sin,  than  in  some 
courses  of  holiness.  That  to  a  mind,  capable  of  contemplating 
one  or  a  few  things,  only,  at  once,  and  of  feeling  with  difierent 
strength,  at  different  times,  the  motives  to  sin  may  chiefly,  or 
alone,  be  present,  will  not  be  doubted.  For,  it  is  apprehended,  no 
finite  watchfulness  is  sufficient  to  realize,  with  absolute  certainty, 
the  full  presence  of  the  motives  to  holiness  at  all  times ;  nor  to 
keep  out  of  view  all  the  motives  to  sin.  Of  course,  every  such 
nund  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  induced  by  some  supposablr 
motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  at  some  times,  and  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, at  least,  to  yield  to  temptation,  and  disobev* 

There  is  no  proof  from  the  tiature  of  things^  that  finite  strength 
and  stability  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possible  motives  to  sin. 
From  facts^  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  admit  the  contrary  doctrine. 
Angels,  though  entirely  holy,  yielded  to  such  motives  ;  as  did  our 
first  Parents  also,  who  possessed  the  same  virtuous  character. 
These  facts  furnish  a  strong  presumption,  at  least,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  created  perfection  to  resist  temptation  in  all 
possible  cases ;  and  that  the  final  perseverance  of  saints  and  An- 
gels, both  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  in  a  state  of  reward,  is  derived 
ultimately  from  the  Almighty  Power  of  God. 

In  a  fonncr  discourse,  I  observed,  that  there  were  three  methoth\ 
in  which  sin^  or  moral  evil^  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  universe*  The  first  is,  that  he  permitted  it  to  exist*  One  of  the 
remaining  two  is,  that  God  could  not,  without  destroying  the  free 
agency  of  his  creatures^  prevent  them  from  sinning :  the  <Jther,  that 
he  creates  their  sitiful  volitions. 

To  the  former  of  these  methods  of  accounting  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  sin,  it  is  unanswerably  objected,  that  God  has  actually  pre^ 
served  some  of  the  angels  from  falling  ;  and  that  he  has  promised 
to  preserve^  and  will,  therefore,  ceriainlxj  preserve^  the  spirits  ofjuxl 
men  made  perfect ;  and  that  this  has  been,  and  will  /;<?,  done  iFithoitt 
infringing  at  all  on  their  moral  agency.  Of  course,  he  could  just 
OS  easily  have  preserved  Adam  from  fulling,  without  infringing  on 
his  moral  agency.     To  the  second  scheme,  1  object  in  the 

1st.  Place,  That  it  is  wholly  without  proof 

But  a  doctrine  of  this  magiutude,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  with- 
out the  most  ample  evidence. 

2(lly.  //  is  unnecessary. 

All  the  satisfaction,  which  this  subject  admits,  is  capable  of  be- 
^^^fived  as  completely  from  attributing  this  event  to  the  agency 
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of  creatures,  as  to  the  agency  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  as 
easy  to  conceive,  to  evince,  and  to  admit,  that  man  is  an  agent,  as 
that  God  is  an  agent*  No  difficulty  attends  the  former  case,  which 
does  not  in  an  equal  degree  attend  the  latter*  If  man  is  an  agent, 
then  there  is  no  necessity  of  tracing  his  actions  beyond  himself* 
We  find  no  necessity,  when  we  think  of  God  as  an  agent,  of  tra- 
cing his  actions  beyond  himself*  There  is  no  more  necessity  of 
tracing  human  actions  beyond  man  ;  nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  any  additional  li^ht  thrown  on  the  subject  of  human 
agency,  by  referring  our  actions  to  God*  That  God  created  us  ; 
that  he  can,  and  does,  influence  our  actions  in  various  ways,  as  he 
pleases ;  and  that  even  we  can  in  various  ways  influence  the  ac- 
tions of  each  other ;  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands*  But  I  see  no 
f)roof,  that  God  is  the  author,  or  agent,  of  human  actions  ;  nor  the 
east  difiiculty  in  beUeving  that  he  has  made  us  capable  of  being 
tlie  aeents,  and  authors,  of  them,  ourselves* 

3dly*  It  increases  the  difficulties^  which  it  professes  to  remove. 

It  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  God  can  be  the  author 
of  actions,  existing  in  a  human  mind,  as  how  that  mind  can  be  the 
author  of  them*  Here,  therefore,  no  advantage  is  gained*  On  the 
other  hand,  difficulties  are  multiplied  withoht  end*  No  conception 
is  more  perplexing,  or  distressing,  than  this ;  that  God  creates  our 
sin  by  an  act  of  his  Omnipotence,  and  then  punishes  it. 

4thly*  TTu  Scriptures  no  where  assert  this  doctrine. 

The  passages,  commonly  alleged  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  ap- 
pear, to  me  at  least,  to  be  forceo  from  their  natural,  obvious  inter- 
pretation, for  this  purpose.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  admitted,  that  a 
doctrine  of  this  importance  would  be  taught  in  ambiguous  and  ob- 
scure passages  only*  A  strong  support  of  this  opinion,  is  found  in 
the  copiousness,  variety,  and  explicitness  of  the  passages,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  teach  us  the  agency  of  God  in  our  sanctification* 
This  important  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  ought  to  have  its 
full  weight  with  our  minds ;  and  should,  I  tliink,  be  considered  as 
decisive* 

Should  it  be  here  objected,  that  the  scheme^  which  I  am  contend- 
ing fory  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  agency  in  our  sanctifi- 
cation :  I  deny  the  objection  to  be  true*  The  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  sanctification  does  not,  I  apprehend,  teach  us,  that  he  is  the  au- 
thor, or  Creator,  even  of  our  holy  volitions.  On  die  contrary, 
Scriptural  regeneration  is  the  creation^  not  of  our  volitions^  but  of 
such  a  state^  tender,  or  disposition,  that  the  mind  itself  produces 
other  volitions y  than  those  which  it  would  have  produced  in  its  for- 
mer state.  Jlfter  regeneration,  God  affects  the  mind  in  sanctifying 
it,  in  the  manner  commonly  denoted  by  the  word  influence  ;  ana  not 
by  a  work  of  creation,  continually  carried  on  in  the  mind.  Ilcncc 
God  is  said  to  sanctify  his  children  by  his  Word,  as  well  as  by  his 
Spirit.  But  it  is  impossible,  that  his  Word  should  any  way  be 
roncemed  with  th^  creation  of  new  volition*'. 
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To  these  observations  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  sevcml  of  ihe 
objections,  heretofore  alleged  against  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  it 
a  mere  chain  of  ideas  and  exercises^  lie  with  equal  weight  against 
this.  These  nave,  however,  been  too  lately  mentioned,  to  demand 
a  repetition. 

Tne  second  question^  to  which  I  have  referred^  and  which,  like  the 
other,  affects  not  the  sin  of  Adam  only,  hut  all  sin,  is  this  :  WhySi 
God  permit  Adam  to  fall? 

Before  I  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be.  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  according  to  ail  the  schemes  of  accounting  lot  the  in- 
troduction of  moral  evil,  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  fell  of 
Adam  was  permitted,  that  is,  was  not  hindered,  by  God.  It  may 
be  also  proper  to  state  tlie  diflference,  which  in  my  own  view  exists, 
between  permitting,  or  not  hindering,  sin,  and  creating  it.  It  is 
this.  In  the  former  case,  man  is  the  actor  of  his  own  sin.  His  sin 
is,  therefore,  wholly  his  own  ;  chargeable  only  to  himself;  chosen 
by  him  unnecessarily,  while  possessed  of  a  power  to  choose  other- 
wise ;  avoidable  by  him ;  and  of  course  guilty,  and  righteously 
punishable.  Exactly  the  same  natural  power  is  in  this  case  pos- 
sessed by  him,  while  a  sinner,  which  is  afterwards  possessed  by 
him,  when  a  saint ;  which  Adam  possessed  before  ne  fell ;  and 
which  the  holy  Angels  now  possess  in  the  Heavens.  This  power 
is,  also,  in  my  view,  perfect  freedom ;  a  power  of  agency,  as  abso- 
lute as  can  he  possessed  by  an  Intelligent  creature. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  volitions  of  man  are  immediately  produced 
by  Omnipotence  ;  are  the  acts  of  God  himself  and  not  at  all  of  man ; 
are  merely  annexed  to  man^  as  accidents  ;  are  in  the  natural  sense 
necessary^  and  irresistible  ;  andj  so  far  as  I  can  sec,  are  in  no  sensi 
chargeable  to  man. 

In  the  former  case,  God  is  supposed  to  create  beings,  possessed 
of  the  full  power  to  originate  any,  and  every,  moral  action ;  in  the 
natural  sense,  able  to  stand,  as  well  as  liable  to  fall ;  and  falling, 
only  because  they  did  not  make  the  best  use,  which  they  could,  of 
their  power  to  stand.  In  the  latter  case,  he  created  their  apostacy- 
Their  fall,  therefore,  w^as  irresistible ;  unless  it  should  be  proved 
that  a  creature  can  resist  Omnipotence. 

With  these  things  premis(*d,  1  observe  in  answer  to  this  question, 
that  a  state  of  trial  supposes  of  course  a  capability  of  falling,  and 
cannot  exist  without.  That,  in  this  state,  God  is  obliged  to  secure 
his  creatures  from  falling,  has  not  hitherto  been  proved;  and  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  admitted,  without  proof.  If  he  rewards  them 
with  happiness,  proportioned  to  their  obedience,  so  long  as  they 
continue  obedient;  1  see  not  how  any  thing  further  can  be  de- 
manded at  his  hands.  Perfect  justice  seems  in  tliis  case  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. 

Still  it  will  be  asked,  why  Cod  suffered  a  thing,  so  evil  and  dis- 
tressing, as  sin,  to  exist. 
Probably  the  best  answer,  ever  given  to  this  question  in  the  pre- 
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sent  world,  is  that,  which  was  given  by  Christ,  concerning  one 
branch  of  the  divine  dispensations  to  mankind :  Even  so^  Father  ; 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  It  was  a  dispensation  approved 
by  infinite  Wisdom,  and  seen  by  the  Omniscient  eye  to  be  neces- 
sary towards  that  good,  which  God  proposed  in  creating  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  restless  and  roving  mind  of  man  is,  however,  often  misatis- 
fied  with  this  answer.  1  will,  therefore,  add  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, and,  I  hope,  with  that  profound  reverence,  which  all  creatures 
owe  to  their  Creator,  and  that  diffidence,  which  becomes  a  creature 
of  yesterday,  that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  Christ  would  not  have 
redeemed  mankind :  for  had  there  been  no  Apostates,  there  could 
have  been  no  Redeemer,  and  no  Redemption.  The  mercy  of  God, 
therefore,  the  most  perfect  of  his  attributes,  and  the  consummation 
of  his  excellence,  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  universe.  All 
the  blessings,  bestowed  on  mankind,  would  have  been  the  reward 
of  the  obedience  of  Adam,  and  his  posterity.  But  the  blessings, 
bestowed  on  glorified  saints,  are  the  rewards  of  the  obedience  of 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  These  rewards  could  not  have  been 
given,  had  not  Christ  obeyed :  and  Christ  could  not  have  obeyed, 
had  he  not  become  the  Substitute  for  sinners,  or  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God,  and  apostate  creatures.  These  rewards,  also,  will 
differ  firom  those  in  the  former  case,  as  the  respective  persons,  who 
obeyed,  differed  in  the  excellence  of  their  characters,  and  the  va- 
lue of  their  obedience. 

Had  Adam  obeyed ;  it  is,  1  think,  highly  probably,  that  the  ori- 
ginal world  would  have  continued,  and  the  present  Heavens.  The 
new  Earth,  and  the  new  Heavens,  which  will  be  created  after  the 
Mediatorial  Kingdom  is  finished,  would  never  have  been.  No  hu- 
man beings  would  have  been  admitted  into  Heaven.  None  of  that 
joy  would  have  been  experienced,  which  now  springs  up  in  hea- 
venly minds  over  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  sinners,  and 
which  will  increase  and  brighten  for  ever.  None  of  those  things, 
ififo  which  Angels  desire  to  look^*  would  have  been  brought  into 
IxMng ;  nor  would  that  glorious  pui'pose  of  the  creation  of  all  things, 
mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  the  knowledge,  acquired  by  principali- 
ties and  powers  in  heavenly  places j  concerning  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God,  disclosed  in  his  dispensations  to  his  CAwrcA,!  have  ever 
been  aco#mplished. 

By  the  redemption  of  Christ,  Heaven  as  well  as  Earth,  Angels 
as  well  as  men,  are  materially  changed  from  their  former  circum- 
stances, and  chai'acter.  Nay,  tlie  whole  immense  and  eternal 
kingdom  of  Jehovah,  by  means  of  this  amazing  work,  assumes  a 
new  aspect ;  and  both  Creation  and  Providence,  are  invested  with 
a  new  character.  God  is  seen  by  his  Intelligent  creatures  in  new 
manifestations  of  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness.  Throughout  never- 

• 

•  See  1  Pet.  i.  12.  i  Sec  Eph.  ii.  9,  1(». 
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ending  ages,  virtuous  minds  will  be  enlarged  with  knowledge,  ex- 
alted m  holiness,  and  improved  in  dignity,  and  happiness,  bipyoiid 
all,  which  would  have  otherwise  been  proper,  or  possible ;  and 
their  affections,  obedience,  and  pmise,  become  more  refined,  and 
more  elevated,  in  a  rapid  and  regular  progress.  The  former  legal 
system,  therefore,  of  which  the  primitive  state  of  Adam  was  a  pait, 
liad  comparatively  no  glort/^  bif  reason  of  the  excelling  glory  of  the 
system  of  Redemption. 

How  far  these  observations  may  contribute  to  the  satis&ction  of 
the  inquirer,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  That  the  system  of 
divine  dispensations  is  now,  and  will  for  ever  be,  widely  different 
from  whiit  it  would  have  been,  had  the  work  of  Redemption  not 
taken  place,  must,  1  think,  be  acknowledged.  I  will  onlj  add^ 
that,  as  we  are  of  yesterday ^  and  consequently  knew  nothing^  it  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  strange,  that  things  of  this  extent  should  be  so 
fiigh,  and  so  vast,  that  we  cannot  attain  to  them. 

Should  an  emmet,  from  the  top  of  his  mole-hill,  undertake  to  sur- 
vey the  world  around  him ;  and  to  descant  on  the  beauty,  or  defcHrm- 
ity  of  the  landscape,  the  suitableness  of  the  soil,  climate  and  ac- 
commodations, for  the  settlement,  health,  husbandry,  and  com- 
merce, of  men  ;  and  propose  plans  for  the  improvement  of  some 
of  these  things,  and  the  reformation  of  othei*s  ;  we  should  proba- 
bly consider  him  as  a  very  imperfect  judge  of  such  subjects ;  and 
smile  both  at  his  presumption,  and  his  philosophy.  With  respect 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  are  emmets ;  and  taice  our  surveys  only 
from  the  top  of  a  mole-hill.  When  it  is  considered,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  this  event  reach  through  eteniitv,  and  that  such  won- 
derful consequences,  have  already  followed  it,  a  small  share  of 
modesty  will  induce  us  to  confess  our  inability  to  judge  concerning 
it,  and  to  take  the  station  of  humble  learners,  at  the  feet  of  our 
Divine  Insti^ucter,  rather  than  to  ascend  the  chair  of  philosophical 
judgment,  and  haughty  decision. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  In  this  difficult  part  of  the  history  of  man,  we  cannot,  I  thinks 
fail  to  seey  how  superior  the  Scriptural  account  of  t/u  introduction  of 
Moral  evil^  into  the  world,  is  to  every  other. 

The  Scriptural  account  is  siunmarily  this.  Two  beings,  the  pa- 
rents of  mankind,  created  holy,  and  placed  by  God  in  a  paradise 
of  good,  were  deceived,  and  seduced,  by  the  insidious  art  of  an 
evil  and  superior  being,  permitted  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  to 
have  access  to  them. 

The  two  principal  schemes  of  philosophy  on  tliis  subject,  are 
these : 

First;  T/iat  the  sold  was  ere  aff'd  holy,  and  was  contaminated  ly 
h^ing  united  to  Matter:  hecattsc  Mattrr  is  the  seat  of  sin,  and  polhi- 
linn : 
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Secondly ;  That  the  soul  was  created  holy,  but  apoitatized  in  a 
pre-existent  state* 

Of  the^r5f,  it  is  suflScienl  to  say,  that  it  is  contrary,  not  to  truth 
only,  but  to  possibility :  since  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  any  be- 
ing, except  a  thinking,  voluntary  one,  should  be  the  subject  of 
either  virtue  or  sin. 

On  the  second,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  difficulties  attend 
it,  which  attend  die  supposition  of  an  apostacy,  in  the  present  state. 
The  difficulty  does  not  at  all  lie  in  the  fact,  that  man  apostatized 
here,  but,  in  the  fact,  that  he  apostatized  at  all.  Of  course,  wheth- 
er we  suppose  the  apostacy  to  have  taken  place  in  this  world,  or 
in  another,  the  difficulties  involved  in  it,  still  remain  possessed  of 
their  full  strength,  and  without  being,  in  the  least  degree,  obvi- 
ated. 

Besides,  that  man  did  pre-exist,  is  a  mere  assumption,  of  which, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  against  which,  even  the  light 
of  nature  furnishes  strong  probability. 

2dly.  In  this  story,  we  see  the  amazing  evil  of  sin,  manifested  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Tempter. 

What  a  disposition  was  that,  which  was  exhibited,  in  the  seduc- 
tion of  our  first  parents  from  their  obedience !  From  what  a  state 
of  innocence  and  happiness,  did  it  plunge  them  and  their  poster- 
ity! At  the  same  time,  no  personal  resentment  operated,  no  re- 
venge burned  in  his  breast  against  them ;  for  between  him  and  them, 
there  had  never  been  a  controversy,  nor  even  a  corfhexion.  They 
were  ignorant  that  such  a  being  as  himself  existed,  and  had  never 
done,  nor  wished  him,  any  evil  whatever. 

But  he  envied,  he  hated  their  virtue,  their  happiness,  and  their 

Erospects.  Under  the  influence  of  these  infernal  feelings,  he  la- 
oured  to  destroy  them,  and  a  world  with  them;  and  voluntarily 
entailed  on  countless  miUions  of  Intelligent  beings,  sin,  and  wrath, 
and  ruin*  How  vast,  how  wonderful,  how  dreadful,  is  this  malice ! 
How  hateful  is  he  in  whom  it  resided !  Such  is  the  true  nature  of 
all  Sin.    In  degree,  it  may  differ :  in  kind,  it  is  the  same. 

Let  it  be  here  remembered,  that  every  Tempter  is  employed, 
substantially,  in  the  same  manner.  Every  Tempter,  in  seducing 
a  fellow-creature,  is  influenced  bv  sin ;  and  tempts  to  sin.  The 
person  tempted  is  induced  to  disobey  God';  to  become  guilty  and 
odious  ;  to  mcur  his  anger;  and  to  expose  himself  to  the  miseries 
of  the  second  death.  What  a  dreadful  employment  is  this !  Yet 
how  coomion !  how  evidently  universal !  No  language  seems  suf- 
ficiently forcible  to  describe  the  turpitude  of  a  murderer,  or  a  trai* 
tor.  But  bow  guiltless  does  the  murder  of  the  body  seem,  when 
compared  with  the  murder  of  the  soul!  What  treachery  can  be 
named  with  that,  which  cheats  an  immortal  bemg  out  of  heaven, 
and  deceives  him  into  bell  ? 

Nor  is  the  tsode,  in  ^vrfiich  temptations  are  usually  conducted, 
any  other,  tiMm  that  recited  in  the  text.     In  eveiy  teimitalioii,  'dit 
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tnith  of  God  is  denied;  his  wi^Iom  or  goodness  questioned;  his 
conduct  exhibited  as  strange,  and  his  commands  as  unreasonable. 
Obedience  is  always  represented  as  exposed  to  disadvantages; 
and  sin,  as  the  true  road  to  real  and  exquisite  enjoyment.  Jea- 
lousy is  thus  naturally  kindled;  discontent  excited;  and  the  man 
induced  to  repine  at  his  lot,,  to  murmur,  in  thought  at  least,  against 
his  Maker,  and  to  covet  and  seek  forbidden  enjovments. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  soul  is  flattered  perpetually  with  the  hope 
of  safety  in  sin;  is  taught  to  expect  exemption  from  punishment; 
and  is  boldly  informed,  that  U  shall  not  surelu  die.  T*housands 
and  millions  of  times  has  this  story  been  told ;  and  repeated 
through  every  age,  from  the  apostacy  to  the  present  hour.  Thou- 
sands and  millions,  abo,  of  fooUsh  and  unhappy  wretches,  listen  to 
the  tale,  because  it  is  loved ;  and  receive  it  on  a  tenth  psurt  of  the 
evidence,  which  they  would  demand,  to  enforce  on  their  minds  a 
single  truth,  or  a  single  duty:  or  rather,  they  receive  it  first;  and 
wait  for  the  evidence,  till  some  future  time.  Eve  is  often  censured 
for  yielding  to  a  tempter,  of  finished  cunning*  How  many  of  her 
descendants  yield  to  fools  and  blockheads,  to  gross  and  blunder- 
ing solicitations ;  unfurnished  with  even  a  plausible  pretence,  or 
that  miserable  consolation  to  sinners,  an  apology  for  the  compli- 
ance !  Let  no  one  cast  the  first  stone  at  our  conunon  Parent,  who 
iis  not  conscious  that  he  himself  has  not  sinned  in  the  same  manner. 

ddly.  We  learn  from  this  story  ^  that  the  only  time  aftuccessful 
resistance  to  temptation^  is  the  moment^  when  it  is  preseiUei. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  had  our  first  parents  [nnomptly 
refused  to  listen,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  nave  escapedthe 
snare.  What  is  true  of  them,  is  true  of  all  their  posterity.  The 
very  act  of  deliberating,  results  from  want  of  sufficient  faith  in 
God,  and  sufficient  finimess  in  our  duty.  In  our  deliberations, 
also,  we  arc  exposed  to  many  dangers.  We  are  ignorant,  yet  be- 
lieve ourselves  knowing ;  foolish,  yet  are  vain  of  our  wisdom ; 
weak,  yet  are  always  ready  to  confide  in  our  strength.  Hence  we 
form  ifalse  conclusions  from  miserable  premises :  yet  we  think  both 
the  premises  and  conclusions  sound,  because  they  are  devised  by 
sucli  sagacious  beings,  as  ourselves.  In  our  love  to  sin,  we  have 
an  enemy  within  us,  of  whose  presence,  or  even  existence,  we  are 
usually  not  aware,  ever  ready  to  aid  the  assaults  of  the  enemy 
without.  From  our  ignordnce,  we  arc  easily  perplexed ;  6rom  our 
vanity,  easily  flattered  ;  and  from  both,  easily  overcome.     Of  our 

Eerplexity,  every  tempter  takes  advantage,  while  he  covers  the 
ook  with  a  bait  for  our  vanity.  The  more  we  reason,  the  more 
we  plunge  ourselves  into  difficulties ;  and  the  less  hojw  do  we  find 
of  an  escape.  The  longer  the  assault  continues,  the  more  feeble, 
embarrassed,  and  irresolute  do  we  become ;  and  the  more  bold, 
powerful,  and  assured,  our  seducer:  till,  at  length,  that  resolution 
and  understanding,  which  at  first  would  have  gained  an  easy  and 
certain  \ictory,  become  an  unresisting  prey.    Resist  then  the  De- 
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Ti7,  resist  every  tempter,  at  first ;  at  the  moment  of  solicitation ; 
and  he  vnll  flee  from  you. 

4thly.  We  are  also  taught  by  this  passage  of  Scripture^  that  the 
ultimate  safety  of  mankind^  when  they  are  tempted^  lies  in  God  only. 

Had  Eve  sought  the  protection  of  God,  when  she  was  assailed 
by  the  Adversary ;  she  nad  never  fallen.  Had  she  remembered 
the  character  of  God  ;  she  had  never  believed  the  declarations  of 
the  Tempter.  Had  she  admitted  no  jealousy,  no  suspicion,  of  the 
divine  Wisdom  and  goodness ;  she  had,  in  all  probability,  kept  her 
happy  state. 

The  same  dangers  attend  all  her  descendants*  If  we  wish  to 
overcome,  or  escape,  temptations;  it  is  indispensable,  that  we 
remember  the  presence,  and  acknowledge  the  character,  of  God  ; 
that  we  distrust  in  no  degree  his  sincerity  or  kindness ;  and  that  we 
go  directly  to  him  for  the  succour,  which  we  need.  The  closing 
petition  in  the  prayer,  taught  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  is,  Lead  us 
not  into  terftptation  :  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  that  is.  Suffer  us  not 
to  be  led  into  temptation ;  6u/,  should  this  danger  betide  us  at  any 
time,  deliver  us  from  the  evil  to  which  we  shall  be  then  exposed. 
Of  six  petitions  only,  of  which  this,  prayer  consists;  a  prayer 
taught  by  him,  who  knew  all  the  dangers  and  necessities  of  man ; 
this  is  one.  So  necessary  did  he  determine  this  assistance  and 
guardianship  to  be ;  and  so  necessary  our  continual  prayer,  that  it 
might  be  anorded. 

In  the  first  temptation,  we  see  the  doctrine  strongly  illustrated. 
Here  no  prayer  ascended  for  aid.  Here,  therefore,  no  aid  was 
given ;  and  here,  left  to  themselves,  the  miserable  victims  were  of 
course  destroyed.  Let  us,  then,  learn  wisdom,  both  from  their  ex- 
ample and  their  end.  Let  us  avoid  the  one,  that  we  may  escape 
the  other.  For  protection  from  tempters,  and  temptations,  both 
within  us  and  without  us,  let  our  prayers  unceasingly  rise  with 
fervent  repetition.  Especially,  when  the  Serpent  approaches,  when 
the  charm  is  about  to  begin ;  and  when  his  mouth  is  ready  to 
open  and  swallow  us  up,  let  our  cries  for  help  ascend  to  Heaven: 
that  He,  who  is  swift  to  hear,  and  always  prepared  to  pity  and  re- 
lieve, may  mercifully  extend  his  arm,  and  snatch  us  from  the  jaws 
of  dest  motion. 
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(htRSSis  ill.  14 — 19. — And  the  Lord  Chd  iaid  unto  the  terpentf  Beaaue  i&eu  taf 
done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beoit  oftkefi/dd :  vpom 
thy  belly  shait  thou  go  ;  and  dust  shall  thou  ecU  aU  the  days  of  Uuf  Hfe.  jimi  I 
wdl  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  vfoman,  and  between  thy  seeasmd  her  mtd  : 
ii  ^udl  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise  his  heel.  Unto  the  wowum  Ac  mUj 
/  u>ill  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  :  in  sorrow  thms  skali  brhig 
forth  diildren  ;  ana  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  Mol/  nUe  over  tket. 
And  unio  Adam  he  said.  Because  thou  hast  heewkened  unto  the  vmee  of  lAy  w^» 
and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Th&m  maU  moi  tmi 
of  it ;  eurud  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shall  thou  eat  i^ii  «U  fJbe  do^ 
Qflhy  lifi :  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee;  assi  thou  akaM 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field,  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  h^emd^  tUJt  tkom 
return  unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  tsdcen :  for  dust  thorn  «rf,  said  vsUo 
dust  shall  thou  return. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  at  length  the  tempkUum  rf 
our  Jtrst  parents  J  and  their  consequent  fall  from  holiness^  andfrom 
the  favour  of  Ood»  The  next  subject,  wfajch,  in  a  system  of  the- 
ology,  invites  our  attention,  is  the  sentence  which  followed  their 
transgression* 

This  sentence  is  contained  in  the  Text,  and  naturally  divides 
itself,  for  our  consideration,  into  three  parts  : 

I»  The  Sentence  pronounced  on  the  Tempter : 

ll.  That  pronounced  on  the  Woman  :  and, 

1IL   That  pronounced  on  the  Man. 

Tlie  order,  in  which  this  subject  is  exhibited  to  us,  is  .the  same 
which  existed  in  the  Temptation  itself,  and  in  the  transgression 
also.  The  Serpent  first  sinned  in  tempting  the  Woman  ;  the 
Woman  sinned  next,  in  yielding  to  his  solicitations,  and  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  and  the  Man  last,  in  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  Woman. 

On  tlie  sentence,  as  here  pronounced,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, generally,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of 
the  Law.    Nor  is  it  to  be  considered,  as  in  fact  involving  the  whole 
of  the  sentence,  contained  in  the  law.     That  sentence  seems  to 
have  been  left  by  God  as  it  was  originally  denounced ;  and  nothing 
more  to  have  been  now  intended  as  a  threatening,  except  to  dis- 
close to  our  first  parents  various  evils,  attendant  on  the  state  of 
guilt  and  degradation,  to  which  they  had  reduced  themselves,  and 
to  remind  them  of  the  mortal  condition,  in  which  they  were  now 
finally  fixed.     On  the  Serpent,  indeed,  a  sentence  new,  and  be- 
fore undisclosed,  was  declared.     The  evils,  which  he  was  to  suffer 
i^uence  of  this  sin,  were  announced :  while  in  the  same 
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threatening  was  included,  also  a  promise  of  gi*eat  and  singular 
benefits  to  those,  whom  he  had  most  wickedly  seduced. 

The  original  threatening  of  the  Law,  or  Covenant,  under  which 
our  first  parents  were  puiced,  involved  all  the  evils,  which  thejr 
and  their  posterity  were  ever  to  suffer.  The  sentence,  now  passed 
on  the  transgressors,  unfolded,  particularlv,  several  distresses, 
which  they  were  herc»after  to  experience  under  this  original  threat- 
ening ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  iumished  them  with  consolations  of 
high  importance. 

I.  The  Sentence,  pasted  an  the  Serpent,  tlaims  a  twO'fold  consid' 
eraticn :  m  its  literal  meaning,  and  in  its  principal  meaning* 

In  the  literal  meaning  of  this  denunciation,  the  Serpent  is  cursed 
beyond  all  other  beasts,  is  doomed  to  creep  on  the  ground,  and  to 
eat  dust  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Perpetual  war,  it  is  declared, 
shall  exist  between  his  seed  and  that  of  the  Woman ;  in  which  he 
shall  bruise  the  heel  of  his  adversary ;  while  his  adversary  shall 
bruise  his  head. 

This,  which  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence, is,  I  acknowledge,  rather  an  application  of  it  to  the  literal 
serpent.  The  language,  in  which  it  is  explained,  is,  I  think,  plainly 
figurative ;  and  involves,  generally,  a  stale  of  pecuUar  degrada- 
tion and  suffering.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  I  apprehend  jusdy, 
that  the  (xiginal  condition  of  the  Serpent,  as  an  animal,  was  supe- 
rior and  distinguished.  Ancient  opmions  considered  the  serpent 
as  winged,  beautiful  and  privileged,  above  other  animals.  If  tnese 
opinions  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  de- 
gradation was  remarkable,  and  altogether  calculated  to  convince 
our  first  parents  of  the  miserable  tendency  and  influence  of  trans- 
eression.  In  every  view,  the  condition  specified,  is  a  concfifkm 
deeply  deeraded,  and  suited,  obviously,  to  show  the  proper  effect 
of  sin  on  dl  the  instruments,  by  which  it  was  accomplishea.  What- 
ever the  serpent  lost,  as  well  as  whatever  he  suffered,  was  an  in- 
fliction, properly  evincing  the  hatred  of  God  to  every  thing,  con- 
cerned in  the  seduction  of  mankind ;  and  to  show  to  their  progeni- 
tors, in  immediate  consec^ence,  both  the  evil  of  which  tney  had 
been  guilty,  and  the  certamty  of  their  future  punishment. 

The  enmity,  which  was  announced,  and  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  seed  of  the  woman  generally,  that  is,  mankind,  and  the 
seed  of  the  Serpent,  has  been  a  source  of  innumerable  evils  to  the 
Serpent.  Animals  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  peculiarly  hated 
and  hunted,  peculiarly  attacked  and  destroyed,  from  the  beginning. 
Even  the  harmless  ones  do  not  escape.  A  war  of  extermination 
has  plainly  been  declared  against  them,  and  carried  on  through  all 
generations  with  unrelaxing  and  unceasing  animosity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  hostility,  mSlions  of  them  have  probably  perished, 
which  otherwise  might  have  continued  through  the  date,  allotted 
by  Providence  to  their  being.  In  the  mean  time,  not  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  human  race  have  fallen  victims  to  the  enmity  of  these 
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venomous  beings ;  and  have  usually  been  wounded  in  every  part 
of  the  Body,  mentioned  in  this  prediction. 

The  principal  meaning  of  this  sentence,  or  its  application  to  the 
allegorical  Serpent,  the  real  Tempter,  is,  however,  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  and  has  a  totally  superior  claim  to  our  attentioo* 

The  Tempter  and  the  Woman  were,  in  the  transgression,  united 
together  as  rebels  against  their  Creator.  In  the  eye  of  the  Temp- 
ter, this  union  was  begun,  only  to  be  strengthened,  and  perpetuated. 
He  had  once  sinned  and  was  finally  rejected  by  God.  He,  there- 
fore, naturally,  and  in  a  sense  necessarily,  concluded,  that  rebel- 
lious man  would  be  rejected  also.  No  event  had  hitherto  happened 
in  the  Universe,  which,  to  the  view  of  a  created  being,  rendered  it 
possible  for  a  rebel  against  his  Maker  to  be  restored.  Satao, 
therefore,  of  necessity  concluded,  that  sinning  man  would  never 
be  restored ;  and  that  God,  who  had  created  man  holy,  and  destined 
him  to  endless  enjoyment,  w^ould  be  wholly  disappointed  of  his 
own  favourite  designs.  At  the  same  time,  he  conhdently  saw  the 
whole  race  added  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  regions  of  sin  and 
misery  enlarged,  and  peopled,  by  the  inhabitants  of  another  ruined 
world. 

But  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  solemnly  informed,  that  a 
part,  at  least,  of  his  expectations  would  perish.  Man,  he  was  here 
told,  would  on  the  one  hand,  be  still  his  enemy,  throughout  succeed- 
ing ages ;  and  himself,  on  the  other,  be  made  to  suffer  new  and  un- 
known, yet  very  alarming,  evils,  from  a  descendant,  or  descend- 
ants, of  this  very  woman,  whom  he  had  beguiled  into  sin.  His  headj 
the  chief,  the  vital,  the  percipient,  part  of  himself,  was  to  be  bndsed^ 
or  crushed,  by  some  one,  or  other,  of  the  progeny  of  those,  whom 
he  had  ensnared.  That  he  understood  the  real  and  full  import  of 
this  threatening,  cannot  be  supposed ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  he 
could  not  but  perceive  some  very  great  and  alarming  punishment 
to  be  in  store  for  his  new  and  flagrant  guilt.  Thus  all  his  hopts. 
like  those  of  every  hypocrite^  were  blasted  in  a  moment ;  and  were 
changed  into  that  painful  suspense,  and  constant  alarm,  which  are 
always  more  dreadful  than  any  misery,  except  final  and  eternal  wo. 

From  the  actual  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  and  the  comments 
of  the  Scriptural  writers  on  the  threatening  contained  in  it,  we  arc 
able  to  determine  its  full  import  with  precision  and  certainty.  The 
seed  of  the  Woman^  we  know,  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  We  are  expressly  taught, 
that  he,  although  by  the  instigation  of  the  original  Tempter  nailed 
to  the  Cross  and  bruised  thus  in  his  hecl^  his  inferior  part,  his  flesh, 
jret  triumphed  and  niade  an  open  shoio  of  principalities  and  powers 
in  his  Crucifixion,  and  thoroughly  led  captivity  captive^  after  he  had 
effectually  spoiled  them  of  all  their  glory.  In  this  gi-eat  event,  hr 
not  only  vanquished  Deaths  hut  destroyed  also  him  that  had  the 
pow^  of  Death;  that  is,  the  Devil. 
wtttfjtt^  gi*eat  event,  he  disappointed,  and  ruined,  all  the  hope^ 
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and  designs  of  this  proud  and  malicious  spirit.  His  future  lot  he 
rendered  far  more  shameful  and  wretched  than  before ;  lowered 
his  pride  for  ever  in  the  dust ;  turned  his  malevolence  backward 
on  himself;  mortified  his  envy  anew,  and  inexpressibly ;  and  made 
the  race,  whom  he  had  seduced,  the  instruments  of  completing  his 
degradation,  and  ruin. 

From  Man,  that  is,  from  penitent,  returning,  and  reformed  man, 
vthis  divine  person  took  away  the  sting  of  the  threatened  Death ; 
and  chiefly,  the  Death  itself,  which  was  threatened.  The  grave 
he  opened  anew,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  its  captives  to  him- 
self. For  all  those  of  this  numerous  race,  who  are  willing  to  con- 
fide in  him  as  their  Redeemer,  he  opened  the  gates  of  immortality; 
of  a  new  and  far  more  glorious  immortality  than  that  which  they 
had  lost.  He  purchased  for  them  the  sanctification  of  the  Soul, 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  an  inheritance  undefiled  and  e/er- 
nal  among  the  veiy  Angels,  to  whose  rank  and  character  £uc,  by 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  expected  to  arise.  They  indeed,  in  a 
manner,  however,  far  different  from  that  which  was  in  the  Tempt- 
er's thoughts,  will  become  as  Gods,  or  Angels ;  as  the  same  oa- 
viour  has  mformed  us ;  and  will,  together  with  them,  receive  feli- 
city in  a  Body  J  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  Body,  and  incon- 
ceivably superior  to  the  refined  dust  which  composed  the  forms  of 
our  first  parents.  In  a  state,  perfectly  sanctined  and  cleansed, 
they  will  enjoy  a  happiness,  ennobled  and  expanded  beyond  all 
that  heaven  itself  imagined,  before  the  Mediation  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  a  happiness,  suited  to  reward  his  infinitely  meritorious  obe- 
dience in  the  work  of  Redemption.  Thus  the  sum  of  happiness  to 
the  imiverse,  will  be  undoubtedly  increased,  and  to  an  immense 
extent,  by  the  very  means  which  this  haughty,  malignant  Spirit  em- 
ployed for  its  destruction. 

The  Character,  the  station,  the  residence,  the  employments,  the 
honour,  and  the  happiness,  of  Man  will  be  wondcrfiully  exalted; 
the  exhibitions  of  the  divine  glory  will  be  supremely  enhanced ; 
and  the  Mercy  of  God,  before  unknown  and  unimagined,  will  be 
displayed  with  infinite  and  eternal  splendour.  God,  in  the  new, 
peculiar,  and  most  endearing  relations  of  Father,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier,  far  more  intimate  and  affecting  than  those  of  Creator, 
and  Ruler,  will  be  more  nearly  united  to  his  Intelligent  creatures ; 
and  will  be  seen  in  more  venerable  and  lovely  exhibitions  of  his 
supreme  excellence :  while  the  themes  of  contemplation,  gratitude, 
and  praise,  will  be  far  more  noble  and  interesting  than  could  have 
been  proper  or  possible,  had  not  our  first  Parents  lost  their  primi- 
tive station  and  happiness.  Thus  the  Providence  of  God  will 
wear  a  new  and  more  glorious  aspect ;  the  divine  kingdom  assume 
a  splendour  and  importance  before  unknown ;  and  the  Universe 
become  a  different,  and  incomparably  more  exalted  scene  of 
being. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Tempter  himself,  at  the  close  of  this 
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earthly  system,  when  all  his  wickedness  shall  have  been  acted 
and  all  his  wiles  exhausted,  will  together  with  his  debased  ajid 
wretched  companions,  be  consigned  to  everlasting  chamSj  to  total 
disappointment,  to  extreme  humiliation,  to  eternal  darkness,  and 
to  wo  and  despair,  endless  and  inexpressible. 

IL  Tht  sentence  pronounced  on  the  Woman^  next  demands  our 
MmHon. 

This  consisted  of  tzoo  parts :  The  pain  and  sorrow^  which  were 
to  attend  her  in  bearing  and  bringing  forth  children  ;  and  her  sti' 
jection  to  her  husband.  Neither  of  these  would  have  had  any  be- 
ing, had  she  resisted  the  temptation.  She  would  have  been  a 
mother ;  but  witiiout  pain  and  anguish :  and  she  would  have  been 
a  wife ;  but  without  any  humiliating  inferiority  to  her  husband. 

Now  her  state  in  iJoth  respects  was  entirely  changed.  Her 
life  became yU//  of  sorrow^  and  largely  acquainted  with  grief ;  and 
a  great  proportion  of  all  her  sufferings  were  to  arise  mxn  these 
peculiar  sources. 

III.  7%e  sentence  on  the  Man  is  the  last  proposed  stdyect  t^cen- 
sideration. 

This  consists  of  four  distincts  parts :  Toil,  Sorrow,  Humiliatim^ 
and  Death. 

.  In  the  original  state  of  Man,  he  laboured,  but  without  t<Ml.  The 
Earth  brought  forth  its  fruits  spontaneously,  and  abundantly;  and 
supplied  him  with  food,  without  any  necessary  care  or  exertions  of 
his  own.  He  was  formed  to  industry,  that  he  might  be  useful,  and 
of  course  dignified  and  virtuous ;  and  not  merely  that  he  might  eat 
His  faculties,  also,  were  firm,  and  undecaying,  unsusceptible  iof 
weariness,  and  incapable  of  suflTering.  His  labour  was,  therefore, 
voluntary  and  deligntful ;  a  privilege,  and  not  a  calamity.  The 
sources  of  sorrow,  also,  were  not  then  oi:)cned ;  and  man  had  not 
learned  to  drink  of  its  bitter  streams.  Fear,  scorn,  disease,  be- 
reavement, and  all  the  moral  causes  of  distress,  were  not  yei  ap- 
pendages of  this  new  world.  Intemperance,  sloth,  impurity,  false- 
hood, treachery,  broken  friendship,  and  iron-handea  oppression, 
together  with  a  long  train  of  their  miserable  companions,  were  yet 
strangers  to  Man. 

His  station,  as  well  as  his  character,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  no- 
ble and  dignified.  Angels  did  not  disdain  to  own,  and  converse 
with  him,  as  their  friend  and  fellow-servant.  All  his  views,  pur- 
suits, wishes,  and  employments,  were  refined  and  elevated ;  and 
were  suited  to  the  immortal  life,  and  unspotted  holiness,  in  which 
he  was  created. 

Death,  the  offspring  of  Sin,  had  hitherto  been  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  great  kingdom  of  God.  All  his  creatures,  and  Man  as  tnilj 
as  any  of  them,  were  possessed  of  life  literally  endless ;  and  look- 
ed forward  through  the  perpetual  succession  of  ages  without  anx- 
iety,  and  without  fear. 
HHh|P  these  great  particulars,  Man  was  now  destined  to  a  total 
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change  of  being*  He  was  condemned  to  hard  and  painful  toil ;  to 
a  course  of  life,  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  changes  were 
merely  varieties  of  suffering ;  to  a  degradation  from  all  his  honours 
and  hopes ;  to  a  state  of  deep  humiliation ;  and  to  Death  as  the 
end  of  his  earthly  being,  accompanied  with  a  train  of  the  most  af- 
fecting distresses  and  horrors.  In  this  toil,  these  afflictioiis,  this 
degradation,  and  this  melancholy  end,  both  sexes  shared  in  most 
respects  alike.  Both  were  henceforth  sinful ;  both  were  degraded; 
both  were  unhappy ;  both  were  mortal. 

A  question  of  no  small  importance  in  Theology,  and  often  can- 
vassed by  Divines,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  will  very  naturally 
be  asked,  in  this  place ;  viz.  fVhat  was  the  extent  of  the  cursej  or 
original  penalty^  threatened  in  the  Covenant  made  with  Adam  ? 

That  temporal  death  was  threatened  in  this  sentence,  will  not  be 

Questioned.     In  my  own  opinion,  Spiritual  Death,  and  Eternal 
}eaih,  were  also  included. 

That  Eternal  death  constituted  a  part  of  this  sentence,  appears 
to  me  evident,  H>ecause  in  the 

1st.  place,  Adam  was  plainly  threatened  with  the  loss  ofimmor* 
tal  life. 

Whatever  else  was  contained  in  the  threatening,  this  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  part  of  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  either  Eter* 
nal death  was  threatened ^  or  Annihilation;  or  temporal  death,  M* 
lowed  by  eternal  happiness.  The  last  will  not  be  pretended.  The 
second,  viz.  Annihilation,  could  not  be  threatened,  because  it  was 
certainly  no  part  of  the  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of  Man.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  is  the  tnife  and  only  scheme 
of  this  part  of  the  Scriptures,  because  these  three  arc  the  only  pos- 
sible interpretations  ot  the  passage. 

2dly.  m  the  sentence^  a  direct  promise  is  made  of  the  redemption 
of  Christ ;  as  the  remedy  for  the  curse^  which  is  here  denounced* 

But  the  redemption  of  Christ  was  not  a  remedy  for  that  part  of 
the  curse,  which  denounced  temporal  death,  as  the  reward  of  the 
apostacy.  Men  still  die;  Adam  died;  notwithstanding  the  re- 
demption of  Christ.  The  remedy,  therefore,  mentioned  in  the 
sentence,  did  not  refer  to  any  thing  contained  in  it,  if  temporal 
death  was  all  which  it  contained.  On  the  contrary,  it  referred  to 
something,  of  which  Adam  had  heard,  and  at  the  time,  knew  nothing. 
Yet  it  is  plain,  that  both  he  and  his  wife,  in  some  good  measure, 
knew  the  import  of  the  remedy :  for  Ac,  immediately  after  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  called  his  Wife  Eve,  or  Chavoh,  because  she 
was  the  Mother  of  all  living;  that  is,  of  all,  who  should  live  for 
ever,  by  means  of  the  seed  of  the  Woman :  and  she,  at  the  birth  of 
Cain,  says,  I  have  gotten  a  Man,  the  Lord;  that  is,  the  promised 
Lord,  or  seed,  who  was  to  braise  the  SerpentU  head.  As,  then,  they 
knew  what  was  meant  by  the  remedy ;  so  I  think  it  clear,  that  they 
knew  what  the  curse  intended ;  and  this,  according  to  the  view  ot 
the  subject  here  presented,  can  "be  no  other  than  eternal  dead). 
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That  they  understood,  in  some  good  measure,  the  meanine  of 
both  the  remedy  and  the  curse,  is  also  evident  from  the  fact,  toat 
they  became  penitents,  and  were  accepted  of  God.  There  can  be 
no  repentance,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  acceptance.  Despair, 
here,  is  the  only  predominant  emotion  ;  and  witli  despair,  repent- 
ance eannot,  in  the  physical  sense,  co-exist.  Without  an  atone- 
raent  repentance  cannot  be  accepted.  As  an  atonement  was  here 
promised,  I  cannot  see  how  the  repentance  of  our  first  parents 
could  be  accepted,  or  oflfered,  unless  with  a  direct  reference,  in 
their  minds,  to  that  atonement,  as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance. 

3dly.  The  Apostle  Paul  appears  to  me  to  have  settled  this  pomty 
in  the  fifth  Chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.* 

As  I  cannot  comment,  at  this  time,  on  the  passage  at  large ;  I 
shall  refer  you  only  to  a  single  verse,  which  appears  to  me,  in  this 
"respect,  a  summary  of  the  whole.  In  verse  sixteenth,  he  says, 
And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift :  for  the  judgment 
Toas  hy  one  to  condemnation;  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences 
unto  justification.  The  judgment,  here  mentioned,  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  judgment  origmally  passed  on  the  one  that  sinned  ;  vii. 
Adamy  and,  subsequentfy,on  all  others,  who  have  sinned  after  him. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  unto  condemnation ;  a  condemnatioo, 
from  which  we  ai*e  delivered  by  the  justification  specified,  stnd 
styled,  in  the  next  verse  but  one,  the  justification  of  life.  By  this 
justification  we  are  delivered  from  eternal  death.  Of  coarse^  this 
is  the  death,  to  which  zd6,  and  Adam  before  us,  were  condenmed  by 
the  judgment  mentioned  in  this  passage. 

4thly.  7%e  deaths  which  rewards  sin,  in  fact,  and  which  would 
have  rewarded  the  sin  of  Adam,  if  Christ  had  not  become  a  Media* 
tor,  and  he  a  penitent,  is  eternal  death. 

The  true  import  of  the  threatening  is,  I  think,  certainly  learned 
from  its  execution.  But  this  is  an  infliction  of  eternal  death.  The 
consequence  is  obvious  and  irresistible. 

1  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  our  first  parents  to  have  been  distinct- 
ly possessed  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence.  I  consider 
them  as  only  informed  of  the  general  import ;  and  as  being  taught, 
that  they  were  to  suffer,  if  disobedient,  the  perpetual  loss  of  the 
favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  to  undergo  the  manifestations  of 
his  anger  throughout  their  future  existence.  To  this  they  were 
able  to  come  as  near  in  their  views  as  they  could,  to  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  temporal  death. 

That  spiritual  death  was  also  threatened  in  this  sentence,  ap- 

rears  to  me  sufficiently  evident  for  the  reasons,  to  be  alleged,  after 
shall  have  mentioned  the  cWe/ objection,  which,  so  far  as  lam 
informed,  has  been  made  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  this :  Spiritual  Death 
is  the  state  which  Sinners,  as  s^u:h,  love;  the  prime  object  of  their 

*  See  from  verse  12  to  the  end. 
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choice ;  and  what  especially  constitutes  them  sinners*     To  this  I 
answer, 

1st*  Spiritual  Death  ought j  in  relation  to  this  qtiestiorij  to  be, con- 
sidered as  threatened  to  Adam^  and  not  as  threatened  to  those  who 
were  already  sinners. 

Spiritual  Death,  or  habitual  and  immoveable  sin,  in  the  view  of 
Adam^  a  holy,  spotless  beine,  and  hating  wholly  every  siDi  miehto 
I  think,  be  regarded,  not  onfy  as  not  chosen,  or  loved,  by  him,  out 
as  an  object  of  supreme  dread  and  horror.  Let  it  be,  for  a  mo- 
ment only,  considered,  how  such  a  being  must  feel,  under  ia  sense 
of  losing  his  holy  character  for  ever,  and  of  being  confirmed^ 
beyond  recall,  in  a  perpetual  hatred  of  God,  and  a  perpetual  love 
and  practice  of  sin ;  and  I  believe  all  serious  persons  will  agree, 
that  this  debased,  odious,  and  contemptible  character  must  appear 
to  him  an  evil  literally  infinite.  To  sm,  once^  was  to  him  an  object 
of  horror ;  but  to  be  consigned  for  that  sin  to  habitual  and  eternal 
rebellion  and  iniquity^  and  to  become  thus  for  ever  hateful,  vile,  and 
despicable,  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  loss ;  and  on  the  other,  a 
suffering,  dreadful  beyond  all  conception,  except  that  of  expe* 
rience.  It  was,  therefore,  capable  of  beine  the  subject  of  threat- 
ening, or  penalty ;  and  that  to  any  supposable  degree. 

2diy  •  Spiritual  Death  is  plainly  the  chief  evil^  which  is^  or  perhaps 
can  bey  suffered  by  guilty  beings. 

Perpetual  and  habitual  sin,  or  that  depraved  state  of  doul,  which 
operates  only  in  sinful  actions,  is  an  evil,  greater,  if  considered  only 
as  mere  suffering,  than,  perhaps,  all  others. 

It  is,  in  the  tu^t  instance,  the  source  of  all  the  opposition,  or 
rather  is  itself  all  the  opposition,  of  the  Soul  to  God ;  the  aliena- 
tion from  God ;  consciousness  of  his  disapprobation  and  wrath ; 
fear  of  his  vengeance ;  and  that  miserable  murmuring  and  repining 
against  his  government  and  dispensations,  which  is  felt  by  every 
siniul  being. 

It  is,  also,  the  source  of  the  hatred,  malevolence,  envy,  revenge, 
deceit,  violence,  and  injustice,  which  so  universally  and  ireadfufly 
distress,  and  destroy,  Intelligent  creatures,  in  the  present  world; 
and  in  every  world,  where  these  dispositions  prevail.  It  also  cuts 
up  by  the  roots,  all  inclination  in  rational  beings  to  befriend  each 
other;  and  prompts  them  to  become,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
means  of  each  other's  misery. 

Finally ;  the  several  emotions  of  the  soul,  in  this  state,  are  in 
themselves  misery.  This  will  readily  be  acknowledged  concern- 
ing many  of  these  emotions.  It  is  true  of  them  universally.  If 
we  suppose  them  to  be  increased  to  a  given  degree,  and  to  rage 
without  gratification,  nothing  more. is,  or  can  be,  necessary  to  com« 
plete  the  misery  of  a  creature.  Is  not  envy  alone  sufficient  to  make 
wretchedness  complete  ?  Is  not  murmuring  against  God  ?  Is  not 
the  consciousness  of  being  perfectly,  and  eternally,  hateful  and 
despicable  ?   Is  not  any  vehement  and  ungratified  desire  ;  if,  at  tjx© 
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same  time,  that  desire  is  felt  to  be  unlawful,  base,  and  vile  ?  Con- 
sider all  sueh  affections  as  invariable  and  endless ;  and,  what  they 
€re  clearly  known  to  be,  most  unworthy  and  abominable  ;  and  so 
inwrought  into  the  Soul,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  but 
^  annmilation ;  and,  I  think,  you  will  acknowledge  readily,  that 
t  more  perfect  curse  cannot  be  named. 

3dly.  7%e  things  which^  in  various  places^  are  said  in  the  Scrip- 
iwresj  concerning  the  state  of  damnation^  in  which  this  penalty  is 
actually  inflicteOj  seem  fully  to  imply ^  that  spiritual  Death  is  a  part 
of  the  curse. 

In  the  first  Chapter  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom,  that  is,  Christ,  in  de- 
nouncing the  same  curse  against  the  impenitent,  particularly  under 
the  Gospel,  closes  the  threatenings  with  this  remarkable  declaration: 
TTierefore  shall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way^  and  be  filled 
with  their  own  devices* 

In  this  passage,  the  curse  may  be  said  to  be  repeated,  and  ex- 
plained :  and  here,  one  part  of  the  ejcplanation  is,  that  the  impeni- 
tent sliall  be  filed  with  their  devices.  The  devices  of  a  man  arc 
his  aims,  pursuits,  and  plans,  in  which  his  affections  are  all  exerted. 
With  these,  and  all  of  them,  the  very  pursuits  and  plans,  which  arc 
their  own ;  that  is,  which  have  in  this  life  been  their  own ;  Christ  de- 
clares, the  impenitent  shall  not  only  be  afflicted,  hut  filed.  Thus 
also,  Solomon  says,  Tlie  Backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filed  with  his 
own  ways  ;  and  the  good  man  from  himself^  that  is,  from  his  own 
mind,  affections  and  character ;  from  the  remembrance  of  what  he 
was,  and  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is ;  the  wicked  and  the  good 
man  shall  either  suffer  or  enjoy,  hereafter,  in  an  eminent  manner. 

Acain;  Wisdom,  or  Christ,  addressing  himself  to  sinners,  in  the 
eightn  Chapter,  says,  Jill  they  tliat  hate  me^  love  Death.  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  that  Sinners  love  either  temporal  or  eternal  Death, 
considered  as  mere  suffering;  but  that  they  love  spiritual  death  is 
unquestionable.  But  the  Death,  here  lovccl,  is,  I  think,  clearly  the 
Death  beyond  the  grave.         *' 

The  fact  is  also  undoubted,  that  the  damned  are  not  only  unhap- 
y,  but  wicked.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  they  are  thus  judicial- 
ly ;  that  they  arc  given  over  by  God  to  this  character  in  the  same 
manner,  as  persons  are  judicially  given  up  to  blindness,  hardness 
of  heart,  and  final  ruin,  in  the  present  world.  It  will  also,  1  pre- 
sume, be  readily  conceded,  that  their  misery  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, arise  from  their  own  sinful  affections  and  pursuits,  and  those 
of  their  companions  in  wo.  These  facts  appear  to  be  a  com- 
ment on  the  curse  of  the  Law,  and  to  explain  to  us  in  this  particu- 
lar its  true  import. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  This  subject  affords  strong  proof  of  the  divine  Origin  oftht 
-igftures* 

manner,  in  which  the  declarations  iti  this  sentence  have 
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been  already  fulfilled,  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  history,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  a  history  of  vast 
comprehension,  and  involving  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  things 
contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  a  history  probably  more  objected  to 
by  Infidels  than  any  other  found  in  Kevelation* 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  on  the  Serpent^  literally  imder^ 
stood,  there  cannot  be  a  question.  A  hostility,  totally  singular,  has 
always  existed  between  him  and  mankind;  and  a  war  has  always 
been  carried  on  with  peculiar  enmity.  To  destroy  this  animal, 
has  been  a  settled  pursuit  in  the  heart  of  man,  through  every  age 
and  every  country.  The  manner,  in  which  this  destruction  ha» 
been  accomplished,  has  also  been  continually  that,  which  is  here 
predicted;  and  the  extent  of  the  destruction  has  been  in  a  sense 
without  bounds*  It  has  not  been  originated  by  a  spirit  of  self- 
defence,  but  of  hatred.  It  has  been  a  war  of  the  kind,  which  the 
Romans  describe  as  carried  on  ad  internecionem ;  or  to  the  finaJ 
destruction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants.  The  cause  of 
this  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  conviction  and  contrivance.  Ser- 
pents are  certainly  far  less  mischievous  to  mankind  than  many 
other  animals,  which,  yet,  are  not  thus  hunted  and  destroyed. 
Their  shape  is  such,  and  their  whole  appearance,  as  in  other  cases 
is  regarded  not  only  without  disgust,  but  with  pleasure.  Yet  the 
sight  of  a  serpent  is  instantly  productive  of  a  dread,  a  horror,  a 
cmll,  totally  singular,  and  extending  to  all  the  race  of  Adam.  An 
enmity  innate  and  irremoveable  exists  between  us  and  them,  felt 
even  at  the  mention  of  the  name,  and  strongly  and  proverbially 
expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Even  those  serpents  which 
are  known  to  be  harmless,  are,  like  the  rest,  bated  in  the  same 
manner,  seen  with  the  same  horror,  and  killed  with  the  same  ea- 
gerness. How  striking  an  exhibition  is  this  of  the  reality  of  the 
sentence !  How  strong  a  proof,  from  fact,  of  the  truth  of  the 
history ! 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  this  sentence  on  the  Serpent,  figuratively  con- 
sidered^ we  have  no  knowledge,  except  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. In  them,  as  I  have  already  shown,  we  have  a  full  account 
of  the  complete  and  wonderful  accomplishment  of  it  in  the  Re- 
demption of  Man.  In  this  account,  although  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  are  presented  with  high  evidence  of  their  divinity.  It  is 
not  conceivable,  it  is  not  possible,  that  Moses,  unless  inspired, 
should  have  written  this  prediction,  with  even  a  conjecture,  that  it 
would  afterwards  be  thus  fulfilled.  Nor  is  it  much  more  consist- 
ent with  possibility,  that  the  Apostles  should  have  contrived  the 
subsequent  story  so,  as  thus  wonderfully  to  have  accorded  with 
this  singular  prophecy.  The  fulfilment  is  here  as  complete  as 
it  is  wonderful ;  and,  although  dependent  on  myriads  of  events, 
these  all  appear  in  one  perfect  system,  tending  always  to  this  end, 
and  in  this  end  consummating  the  scheme  of  the  prophecy.  He, 
who  can  believe  these  things  to  have  been  accidental,  or  to  have 
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beeD  coDtrived  by  mere  human  ingenuity,  must  have  a  peculiar  ft- 
cility  of  believing  at  his  pleasure ;  and  must  be  ^^lly  fireed  firam 
the  shackles  of  evidence,  whether  certain  or  probaUe. 

Nor  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  tenienee  an  the  Wmnam  less  remark- 
aUe.  In  all  ages,  countries,  and  climates,  of  the  worid.  Women 
have  been  distinguished,  firom  every  species  of  animals,  by  the  pains 
and  sorrows,  wmch  the^  have  expenenced  id  bearing,  and  bring- 
ing forth,  their  offspring;  a  striking  proo^  that  the  human  race 
have  forfeited,  and  lost  their  original  supremacy  over  the  inferior 
inhabitants  of  the  Elarth.  A  great  part  of  all  the  dangers  and  so^ 
ferings  of  the  tender  and  delicate  sex,  are  plainly  derived  firam 
this  source.  No  experience,  no  watchful  observation,  no  medical 
skill,  however  laboriously  exerted,  and  however  long  contimiedi 
have  been  sufficient  to  lessen  this  great  portion  of  human  wo,  or 
materially  to  prevent  the  entire  fulfilment  of  the  sentence,  pro- 
nounced on  the  general  mother  of  mankind.  The  same  sorrow, 
pain,  and  fear,  still  remain;  the  same  dangers  still  betide;  the 
same  diseases  still  ravage ;  and  Death,  in  the  same  hnmiliating 
and  distressing  forms,  and  in  the  same  proportion  and  number  S 
instances,  still  triumphs  over  one  half  ot  our  species ;  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  tlureatening  of  the  Text. 

N<Hr  has  the  other  part  of  the  prediction  been  less  wonderfully, 
or  much  less  affectingly,  accomplished.  Throughout  ail  savage 
nations,  (and  savage  nations  have  constituted  a  great  pert  of  man- 
kind, in  every  age  of  the  world,  with  which  we  are  acquainted) 
women  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  humiliation,  dependence, 
and  distress,  by  the  stronger  sex.  Brutal  strength  and  aj^hty  are 
the  only  attributes  valued  by  savages ;  and  women  being  inferior 
to  men,  in  these  attributes,  nave,  by  savages,  been  universally  de- 
pressed. Of  course,  they  have  been  destined,  and  compelled,  to 
all  those  employments,  which  men  disliked,  or  contenmed.  The 
very  feebleness  of  frame,  which,  in  the  view  of  Men,  rendered  th^n 
inferior  to  themselves,  mieht,  one  would  think,  naturally  excuse 
them  from  the  fatigue  and  hardship  of  severe  labour,  and  plead  for 
them  an  exemption  from  business,  to  which  their  strength  was 
totally  unequal.  Still  it  has  pleaded  in  vain.  They  have  been 
made  mere  drudges,  and  doomed  to  the  most  toilsome,  distressing, 
and  servile  offices,  for  the  mere  convenience  of  men.  Men,  when 
not  roused  to  the  pleasures  and  glories  of  hunting  and  war,  have, 
in  the  savage  life,  spent  their  time  in  sloth,  in  sleep,  and  in  diver- 
sion ;  while  women  have  been  forced  to  plant,  and  gather  their 
com ;  to  make  their  utensils ;  and  to  perform,  besides,  all  the  do- 
mestic business.  They  have  also  been  obliged  to  bear  most  of  the 
burdens,  and  to  carry  the  children,  while  in&nts,  in  their  various 
journeys. 

All  the  savages,  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe^  have  pursued 
one  course  of  life,  in  this  respect.  In  some  nations,  women  have 
been  condenmed  to  such  wretchedness,  in  consequence  of  their 
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subjection,  as  to  expose  their  female  children  to  destruction,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  suffering  the  same  misery  with  themselves ; 
esteeming  an  untimely  and  violent  death  a  happier  lot  than  life, 
when  doomed  to  suffer  such  dreadful  oppression. 

In  all  the  Mohammedan  nations,  also,  and  throughout  the  vast 
empires  of  Hindostan  and  China,  women  have  suffered,  in  a  man- 
ner not  much  less  humiliating.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  they 
are  bought  and  sold  like  catde ;  are  considered  as  mere  property ; 
are  imprisoned,  as  they  are  in  China  also,  for  life  ;  and  are  regard- 
ed, universally,  and  only,  as  instruments  of  amusement,  and  plea- 
sure, by  their  brutal  masters. 

Christianity  has  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  reversed  the  curse. '  In  1  Tim.  ii.  xv.  the  Apos- 
tle, speaking  of  women,  says,  Jfevtrthdess  she  shall  be  saved  in 
(that  IS,  by  means  of)  child-bearing j  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and 
charity,  and  holiness,  mth  sobriety.  I  apprehend  the  true  meaning 
of  this  passage  to  be,  that  child-bearing  shall  eminently  prove  the 
means  of  salvation  to  the  sex,  through  the  influence  of  that  system 
of  Christianity,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  general  reversion  of 
the  curse.  According  to  this  declaration  of  Uie  Apostle,  we  ac- 
tually see  that  the  danger  and  distress,  to  which  women  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed,  are  the  means  of  their  piety  and  salvation.  Women 
are  usually  pious,  in  far  greater  numbers,  than  men.  The  late 
President  Edwards,  of  ^Nassau  Hall,  considered  the  proportion, 
within  the  limits  of  his  information,  as  at  least  two  to  one  ;  and  va- 
rious other  Divines,  of  gi'eat  knowledge  in  the  religion  of  mankind, 
have  concurred  with  him,  in  this  opinion.  This  interesting  fact  is 
probably  owing,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  danger,  sorrow,  and 
death,  to  which  the  sex  are  especially  exposed  ;  and  which,  always 
before  their  eyes,  operate  as  solemn,  and  effectual  monitions  of  their 
speedy  departure  to  the  eternal  world.  In  this  way  they  are  usu- 
ally more  sober-minded,  more  attentive  to  spiritual  and  eternal 
thuigs,  and  more  disposed  to  give  them  their  due  influence,  than 
men ;  and,  thus  far  oftener  become  the  subjects  of  piety,  and  the 
heirs  of  endless  life. 

In  Christian  countries,  also.  Women  have  risen  from  the  misera- 
ble state  of  humiliation  and  servitude,  which  I  have  described,  to 
their  proper  importance  and  dignity.  In  such  countries,  to  a  great 
extent,  they  are  educated,  informed,  refined,  and  elevated  to  the 
character  of  respectable,  rational,  and  moral  beings.  The  cha- 
racter which  they  sustain,  and  the  treatment  to  which  they  arc  en- 
titled, in  the  Gospel,  are  highly  becoming  its  refined  and  noble 
character.  Refined  and  elegant  tenderness  was  unknown,  until  it 
was  made  a  part  of  the  revealed  system.  There  it  is  enjoined  in 
the  strongest  of  all  terms,  and  by  the  noblest  of  all  allusions. 
Husbands  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,  is  the  affecting  language  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  on  this  interesting  subject ;  and  such  language,  as  was 
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never  used  by  any  other  man.  Accordingly,  in  Christian  natigns, 
and  in  Christian  nations  only,  are  women  restored  to  the  blessings, 
which,  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  have  lost ;  and  in  many  of 
ihein,  are  as  tar  restored  to  them,  as,  in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  be- 
ing, can  be  rationally  expected. 

The  sentence,  passed  on  the  man,  is  also  fulfilled  in  the  wne 
perfect  manner. 

We  see  the  ground  cursed,  and  bringing  forth  thorns  and  triors^ 
instead  of  the  living  fruits  of  Paradise.  VVe  see  man  destined  to 
labour  for  his  bread,  and  to  eat  that  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brom, 

We  see  him,  also,  of  few  dmjs  and  full  of  trouble.  Fears  of  ten 
thousand  dangers  and  distresses  haunt  him  every  day,  and  on  eveiy 
side  ;  pain  and  disease  derived  from  Earth,  Air,  and  Ocean,  firom 
his  birth  and  his  food,  his  exercise,  and  his  rest ;  and  aflecting 
every  nen'c,  and  every  pore  ;  sorrow  for  every  disappointment  of 
his  hopes,  and  for  every  frail  and  vanishing  enjo^ent  which  he 
attains,  and  extending  through  all  the  days  of  his  life;  embitter 
their  whole  progress,  and  render  his  continuance  in  this  world  often 
so  undesirable,  that,  with  Job,  he  is  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  I  would 
not  live  always* 

Nor  do  we  see  him  less  fallen  in  his  character,  station,  employ- 
ments, happiness,  and  universal  condition.  Of  a  prince,  the  lonl 
of  a  worln,  he  is  become  a  drudge,  a  poor,  dependent  UTctch ;  de- 
pendent on  every  person  and  thing  around  him ;  and  in  the  evils 
which  betide,  and  those  which  tlireaten  him,  daily,  is  reduced  6ar 
below  the  condition  of  the  brutes.  In  the  happiest  countries  of 
the  world,  how  clearly  is  this  the  state  of  man  !  How  much  more 
strikingly  in  those,  which  arc  scorched  with  heat,  or  stiffened  with 
frost,  around  the  year ;  in  those,  which  are  cursed  with  drought 
and  sterility  ;  and  in  those,  which  are  hauntod  by  the  pestilence, 
and  all  its  dismal  attendants  ?  This  part  of  the  sentence  is,  how- 
ever, less  commonly  regarded,  as  a  strong  exhibition  of  the  truth 
of  this  history,  than  the  others  :  I  think  without  propriety  or  jus- 
tire.  The  real  reason  undoubtedly  is,  that  we  consider  the  present 
condition  of  man  as  his  only  condition,  and  are  reluctant  to  admit, 
that  he  was  ever  placed  in  any  other.  Of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  evidence,  and  no  substantial  probability.  The  tradition  of  all 
ancient  nations  teaches  directly  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  amply 
supports  the  history  of  Moses.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  beheve, 
that  man  came  from  the  hands  of  God  the  same  frail,  miserable 
being,  which  we  now  behold  him  ;  or  the  world,  that  mass  of  in- 
clemency, barrenness,  and  confusion,  which  we  see  in  its  present 
state.  A  paradise  is,  to  the  first  view  of  the  mind,  the  proper 
state  of  a  world ;  and  unspotted  virtue  and  happiness,  the  proper 
state  of  rational  beings,  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  Crea- 
tor. All  things  betoken  a  world,  and  a  race  of  inhabitants,  in  ru- 
ins ;  and  sucU  k\s  be.eu  the  decision  of  all  the  ancient  nations :  a 
unques\\on^\ii\y  A*  x\\^i\\>\  Vta^x^vkv  ^t^wh  the  real  facts. 
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In  this  view,  every  thing,  which  respects  man,  is  a  lively  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  in  the  text :  a  fulfilment  exact  a^d  com- 
plete ;  and  exhibiting,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory in  which  it  is  contained. 

3dly.  In  this  story  is  presented  to  us  a  glorious  nuinifestation  of 
the  Mercy  of  God. 

Before  God  proceeded  to  utter  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
the  man  and  woman,  and  while  he  was  declaring  the  punishment 
of  the  Tempter,  he  disclosed  the  fiiture  designs  of  Redeeming  and 
Foimving  Love* 

llie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  person,  who  here  passed  sen- 
tence on  these  ofienders.  As  the  Father  judgeth  no  manj  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  ;  as  no  man  hath  seen  Gody  the 
Father^  at  any  time,  nor  can  see  him  and  live  ;  it  is  certain  that  God, 
as  here  spoken  ojf,  was  no  other  than  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity;  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind.  This  divine  Person  even 
now  began  the  work  of  Redemption,  in  the  very  moment,  when  the 
first  objects  of  it  first  existed ;  thus  early  showing,  that  the  Lord 
is  gractousj  and  full  of  compassion ;  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great^ 
mercy. 

miat  a  divinely  amiable  character  does  the  Redeemer  here  ex- 
hibit !  The  first  opportunity,  the  first  moment  of  that  opportunity, 
he  seizes,  to  make  Known  to  apostate  man  his  design  to  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.  As  if  he  feared,  that  the  sentence  would 
overwhelm  the  poor,  unhappy  culprits,  he  prepared  them  to  sup- 
port the  terms  of  it,  by  pubhshing  their  recoveiy  before  he  decla- 
red their  condemnation  and  ruin. 

Adam  and  Eve  appear  to  have  clearly  understood,  that  they -and 
theirs,  although  under  sentence  of  Death,  were  even,  by  this  sen- 
tence, to  find  life.  As  soon  as  the  denunciation  is  made  ;  Adam, 
who  in  the  paradisiacal  state  had  called  his  wife  Woman,  even 
when  immortal  life  was  secured  to  them,  now,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, called  her  Eve;  which  signifies  living,  or  communicating 
lifi  ;  and  adds  this  reason  for  the  name  ;  because  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  the  living  ;  that  is,  of  all,  who,  according  to  the  gracious  de- 
clarations of  this  sentence,  were  to  be  restored  to  immortal  life. 
Eoe  herself,  also,  on  the  birth  of  her  first  son,  expresses  her  fiill 
&ith  in  the  prediction,  when,  after  naming  him  Cain,  she  says,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  "  I  have  gotten  a  Man,  the  Lordj;^^  not 
from  the  Lord,  as  in  our  translation ;  but  a  Man,  who  is  the  Lord; 
the  seed  of  the  Woman,  who  is  to  bruise  the  serpent'* s  head.  Thus 
it  is  evident,  that  thev  well  understood  the  prediction,  and  realized 
the  consolation,  which  it  conveyed. 

What  instance  of  divine  Mercy  can  be  conceived  of,  more  ten* 
der,  more  condescending,  more  uke  Redeeming  Love,  than  this? 
How  much  does  the  Saviour  of  mankind  appear  like  himself! 
How  early  he  began  to  seek,  and  to  save,  that  which  was  lost !  Ha 
perfectly  Knew,  that  he  himself  was  to  &e  tya  \SckftOra&%^  V^  ^^^nc^r 
Vot,  L  55 
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plish  tliis  Redemption ;  yet  he  utters  the  glad  tidinss  to  mankind^ 
vith  eagerness  and  haste ;  as  if  impatient  to  make  known  to  them 
the  salvation,  which  he  was  to  purchase  with  his  blood. 

As  when  he  came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem^  at  the  mount  of  Ofives, 
he  wept  over  that  guilty,  mined  city  ;  so  here  he  may  be  naturally 
considered  as  taking  a  solemn  and  compassionate  view  of  a  miiied 
World,  and  all  the  Tost  myriads  of  the  race  of  Adam;  as  weeping 
over  their  destruction ;  and  as  saying,  not,  How  often  would  Igather^ 
but,  IwUl  gather  you,  fallen  and  perishing  sinners,  as  a  hen  gather* 
eth  her  chickens  under  her  wings.  Behold,  I  bring  you  gladtidmgs 
of  great  joy.  For  unto  you  shall  be  bom  a  Saviour,  even  Ghfitl  Ae 
Lord.  Beautiful  on  the  mtnmtains  shall  he  come,  bringing  good  (i» 
dings,  publishing  Peace,  bringing  good  tidings  of  good,  pmliskmg 
Salvation,  and  saying  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth,  Lost  as  ye  are, 
O  ye  children  of  Adam,  unto  you  I  call  ^  I  rejoice  m  fJU  habitabU 
farts  of  the  Earth,  and  my  delights  are  still  with  the  tons  of  men. 
Gtorv,  still,  shall  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  Eiarthpeeux,  and 
goodwill  towards  men.  Sing,  O  heavens,  and  be  joufvl,  O  Earth; 
and  break  forth  into  singing,  O  mountains  ;  for  the  ijord  keUh  com- 
forted  his  people,  and  will  have  mercy  upon  his  afflicted.  The  hea- 
vens shall  drop  down  from  above,  ana  the  sides  shall  pour  damn 
Righteousness  ;  the  Earth  also  shall  open,  and  bring  forth  SeJvatim* 
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VNIVERSALITT  OF  SIN  PROVED  FROM   REVELATION  AND  FROM  FACTS. 


RoMAHS  ▼.  12.— IFftere/bre,  at  by  one  wum  fin  entered  into  the  tooHdf  and  dedth  by 
nn  ;  and  m  deedh  hath  piused  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned. 

In  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Trials 
TemptationyApostactf^  atM  Sentence^  of  our  first  parents.  The  next 
subject  in  aTneological  svstem,  is  the  Effect  of  the  Apostacv  on  their 
descendants.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall,  tnerefore, 
beein  in  the  following  discourse. 

In  the  Text,  independently  of  all  comments  and  criticisms,  three 
things  are  directly  asserted. 

L  Tfiat  by  cnt  Man  Sin  entered  the  world : 

11.  TTuU  m  consequence  of  this  event  all  men  have  sinned : 

IIL  TTuzt  Deaths  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  hath  passed  upon  all 
men* 

Concerning  the  last  of  these  assertions  there  is  no  debate.  The 
two  first,  therefore,  will  occupy  the  present  discussion ;  and  these, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  reduce  to  the  single,  following 
proposition : 

Jliat  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam,  All  Men  have  sinned. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  examination  oi  this  doctrine,  I  shall  premise 
a  few  observations,  which,  I  hope,  will,  in  some  degree,  oe  use- 
ful towards  accomplishing  the  general  design,  proposed  in  this 
sermon- 

Perhaps  no  doctrine  is  more  reluctantly  received  by  the  human 
mind,  than  that,  which  I  have  just  now  stated*  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  strenuously  contended  against,  and  resolutely  rejected,  not 
only  b^  Infidels,  but  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  Chi^stian  world, 
ever  since  it  became  a  topic  of  public  debate*  Nor,  when  we  re- 
member the  present  character  of  man,  can  we  think  it  strange,  that 
such  opposition  should  exist.  The  doctrine  in  question,  more  than 
any  other,  humbles  the  pride,  awakens  the  fears,  and  lessens  the 
happiness,  of  every  child  of  .^(^am.  A  common  interest,  therefore, 
naturally  smnmons  all  men  to  oppose  it;  and  not  imfrequently 
bears  down  the  evidence,  by  whicn  it  is  supported.  Christians 
feel  this  interest  as  truly  as  other  men ;  and  unaer  the  influence  of 
this  feeling  resist,  or  forget,  the  proof  of  the  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time,  the  doctrine  itself,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  connect- 
ed with  many  things  very  mysterious,  and  very  perplexing.  Thesc^ 
adding  embarrassment  to  reluctance,  have,  in  many  instances,  per- 
suaded men  to  refuse  the  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  Ex> 
perience  stnd  Revelation.    FormyselU  1  t^ii^An  roxfes*^.  '^^"^ 
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I  saw  any  mode  of  avoiding  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established, 
I  would  certainly  reject  it  also. 

But  it  can  never  be  wise,  it  can  never  be  vindicable,  lo  deny 
truth,  or  reject  evidence.  If  the  doctrine  be  true ;  it  is  our  interest 
to  know  it :  if  it  be  clearly  evinced ;  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  it ; 
and  that,  however  reluctant  we  may  be,  and  however  mysterious 
the  doctrine.  To  every  sober  man  this  duty  will  appear  of  tu^ 
imp(»tance,  and  indispensable  obligation,  if  he  finds,  that  God  MS 
taught  him  this  doctrine,  as  one  of  the  truths,  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  require  mankind  to  believe.  To  the  interest,  always 
uvolved  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  he  will  find  also,  super- 
added, the  solemn  concern  of  coming  to  the  knowled^  of  his  own 
guilt  and  danger,  that  he  may  be  induced  to  avail  himself  of  the 
only  means  of  pardon  and  safetv*  While  he  feels  himself  wAole^ 
he  certainly  can  never  suspect  his  need  of  a  physician:  while  he  is 
unaware  of  his  guilt,  he  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  lode  to  Christ 
for  deliverance. 

With  these  things  in  view,  1  hope,  that  every  member  of  this 
audience  will  readu^  open  his  mind  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
melancholy  and  pamful  as  it  is ;  whilst,  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  t 
allege  the  following  arguments  j  derived  partly  fromfact^  and  part- 
ly from  Revelation* 

From  Revelation  1  allege, 

1st.  The  Text  J  as  decisive  proof  of  this  doctrine. 

This  proof  is  two-fold.  First,  the  doctrine  is  directly  asserted. 
All  have  sinned.  Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt,  whetLer  an  ab- 
solute universality  is  intended  in  this  place,  the  Apostle  has  ex* 
hibitcd  his  intention  in  the  most  decisive  manner:  So  death  hath 
passed  upon  all  men^  for  that  all  have  sinned.  Here  we  are  taught, 
that  all  5m,  who  die.  As,  therefore,  every  child  of  Adam  dies ;  so, 
according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Apostle,  every  child  of  wjdamisa 
sinner.  Secondly,  the  Apostle  proves  the  doctrine  by  argument^  and 
in  my  view  unanswerably.  Death  cannot  be  the  reward,  or  allot- 
ment, of  virtuous  beings.  It  is  plainly  a  punishment,  and  a  dread- 
ful one ;  and  can  of  course  be,  in  no  possible  sense,  a  testimony 
of  the  divine  approbation.  But  the  approbation  of  God  is  invaria- 
bly given  to  obedience.  If,  then,  all  men  were  obedient  only  •,  not 
one  of  them  could  suffer  death,  or  any  other  evil.  Accordingly, 
Adamy  while  obedient,  was  assured  of  immortal  life.  In  the  same 
manner,  also,  the  Angels  who  kept  their  first  estate,  are  immortal, 
and  happy. 

But  death  befalls  all  the  race  of  Adam:  therefore  every  one  is  a 
sinner. 

2dly.  After  Adam  had  lost  the  image  of  God,  we  are  informedy 
that  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness. 

The  image  of  God,  in  which  Adam  was  created,  has  been  here- 
tofore shown  lo  be  divine  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  hoU- 
Tkt  likeness  of  Adanv  \%,  >av  >xYv!Q^'^\iwv^hle  analogy,  rt« 
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moral  character  which  he  possessed  after  his  apostacy.  In  this  like* 
ness  Seth  is  said  to  have  been  begotten.  That  Cain  was  begotten  in 
the  same  Ukeness  will  not  be  disputed.  The  same  thin^  is  indirectly, 
but  decisively  asserted  also  concerning  Abel :  for  he  is  declared  to 
have  lived,  and  died,  in  faith,  that  is,  in  the  future  Redeemer.  But 
Christ,  as  the  Redeemer,  could  not  have  been  an  object  of  fitith  to 
Abel  J  had  he  not  been  a  sinner;  or,  in  other  words,  had  he  not 
borne  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam.  But,  if  this  was  the  nature 
of  the  immediate  children  of  Adam,  it  cannot  even  be  suspected, 
that  it  is  not  equally  the  nature  of  his  remoter  progeny  ;  or  wX  they 
do  not  all  bear  the  likeness  of  their  common  pkrent.  Not  a  sha- 
dow of  reason  can  be  given,  why  one  law  should  have  governed 
the  Jbirth  and  character  of  his  immediate  descendants,  and  another, 
the  birth  and  character  of  the  rest. 

3dly.  St*  Paul,  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, has  argued  this  point,  at  large,  concerning  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

On  this  argument  he  himself  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  commen- 
tator ;  and  his  comment  is  given  to  us  in  the  following  terms :  What 
then?  are  we  (Jews)  better  than  they?  (Gentiles)  Jvb,  in  no  vnse$ 
for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all 
vndersin^  As  it  is  written.  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one. 
There  is  none  that  vnderstandeth,  there  is  none  that  teeketh  after 
God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become 
unprofitable  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 

4tluy.  The  same  Apostle  declares,  that  by  the  works  of  law,  no 
fiesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  if  sinless  men,  if  even  one  smless  man,  existed  in  this  world, 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  justified  by  the  works  of  law :  for  the  law 
itself  says.  He  who  doth  these  things,  that  is,  the  thines  required  in 
the  law,  shall  live  by  them.  As,  therefore,  no  flesh,  no  child  of 
Adam,  shall  be  justified  by  the  works  of  law  ;  it  follows  irresistibly, 
that  every  one  is  sinful. 

On  the  same  purport  is  the  declaration  of  Christ  to  NicodeTnus. 
Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  only  use,  or  effect,  of  the  new  birth  is,  that  in  it  holiness  is 
implanted  in  the  mind.  But  if  any  man  were  sinless,  he  could  not 
need  regeneration,  nor  be  regenerated.  He  would  already  per- 
fectly possess  that  holiness,  which  is  imperfectly  communicated  in 
regeneration ;  and,  of  course,  would  see  the  kingdom  of  God  as  cer- 
tainly, and  easily,  at  least,  as  those  who  possessed  less  holiness 
than  lumself. 

In  the  like  manner,  St.  Paul  argues,  S  Cor.  v.  ziv.  For,  says 
he,  we  thus  judge}  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,  tmt 
18,  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

To  these  Scriptural  exhibitions  on  this  subject  I  mi^htadd  a  vast 
multitude  of  others.  In  truth,  no  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is  ex- 
pressed in  more  numerous,  or  more  various,  forms ;  or  in  tfit\^^ 
more  dnrect,  or  less  capable  of  imsappTc\ieTvs\oiv« 
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What  the  Scriptures  declare  in  so  pointed  and  ample  a  manner. 
Facts  elucidate  with  such  clearness  and  force,  as  to  e)C,  at  least  in 
mj  opinion,  incapable  of  being  rationally  resisted. 

1st.  7%e  Laws  of  all  nations  are  a  strong  proof,  that  t/u  human 
eharacter  is  universMy  sinful. 

Human  laws  are  made,  only  to  repress  and  restrain  sin  ;  are  de- 
lived  only  from  experience ;  and  are  forced  upon  mankind  by  iroo- 
handed  necessity.  They  exist  in  every  country ;  and  restrain  m 
of  every  kuid,  which  human  laws  can  affect,  or  human  tribunals 
can  prove,  and  punish.  The  penalties,  bv  which  they  attempt  this 
restraint,  are  variotis  and  dreadful ;  are  the  most  efficacious,  which 
experience  can  suggest,  or  ingenuity  devise ;  and  are  changed  con- 
tinually, as  they  are  found  to  fail  of  their  effect,  by  the  substitution 
of  others,  which  promise  greater  success.  Still  they  have  always 
fallen  short  of  tneir  purpose.  The  propensity  to  evil  in  toe 
heart  of  man,  has  defied  all  their  force  and  terror ;  and  boldly 
ventured  on  the  forbidden  perpetration,  in  the  sieht  of  the  pil- 
lory and  the  prison,  the  gibbet  and  the  rack.  No  ingenuity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  no  suffering  on  the  other,  has,  in  any  countiy, 
been  sufficient  to  overcome  this  propensity,  and  so  far  to  change 
the  character  of  man,  as  to  exterminate  even  a  single  sin. 

To  this  head  ought  to  be  referred  all  the  means,  furnished  by 
law,  of  safety  to  our  persons  and  our  property :  the  bolts,  bars, 
and  locks,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  defend  our  houses  and  their 
contents,  our  persons  and  our  families,  especially  in  the  ni^t, 
against  the  inroads  of  theft  and  violence  :  the  notes,  bonds,  and 
deeds,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  secure  our  contracts,  prevent 
the  mischiefs  of  fraud,  and  compel  dishonesty  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments :  the  gaols  and  duneeons,  the  chains  and  galleys,  by  which 
we  endeavour  to  confine  villains,  and  prevent  them  from  disturbing 
by  their  crimes  the  peace  of  society:  the  post,. the  pillory,  and 
the  gibbet,  by  which  wc  punish  some  culprits,  and  labour  to  deter 
others  from  repeating  their  perj^etrations.  All  these,  and  the  like 
thines,  are  gloomy  and  dreadful  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the 
world,  in  which  they  exist.  They  exist  wherever  men  are  found, 
of  sufficient  capacity,  and  in  proper  circumstances,  to  attempt  a 
regular  opposition  to  crimes,  a  continued  preservation  of  peace, 
and  a  general  establishment  of  personal  safetv.  The  sinfulness, 
therefore,  which  they  intend  to  resist,  is  equally  universal.  In  a 
world  of  virtue  they  could  have  no  place  ;  because  they  could  not 
be  of  any  possible  use :  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  supplying,  infi- 
Jiitelv  better,  the  peace  and  safety,  which  they  so  imperfectly  secure. 

2a]y.  The  Religion  of  all  nations  is  a  forcible  proof  of  the  same 
doctrine. 

The  Religion  of  every  nation  has  been  expiatory  ;  that  is,  it  has 
been  so  formed,  as  intentionally  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  to 
obtain  reconciliation  with  a  God,  acknowledged  to  be  ofiended. 
Of  this  nature,  obviously,  are  sacrifices.    The  victim  was  alwavs 
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intended  to  be  an  offering  fur  sin,  and  the  means  of  regaining  for* 
feited  favour.  The  more  valuable  the  victim,  the  more  efficacious 
was  supposed  to  be  the  atonement,  and  the  more  certain  the  favour 
solicited*  Accordingly,  when  inferior  offerings  were  found,  or  be* 
lieved,  to  fail,  human  sacrifices  were  substituted  for  them;  and 
these,  not  unfrequently,  of  the  highest  estimation :  youths  nobly 
born,  possessed  of  eminent  endowments,  and  educated  in  the  man- 
ner, most  advantageously  fitted  to  ensiu*e  mental  distinction.  Sac* 
rifices  of  this  general  nature  were  offered  by  all  the  ancient  hea- 
then nations,  smd  have  been  offered  by  many  still  existing.  In 
Hindoostan,  they  appear  to  be  offered  at  the  present  time. 

Nor  did  the  other  offerings  of  the  Heathen  speak  any  other  lan- 
guage. The  fragrance,  the  beauty,  the  costliness,  the  freijuency, 
and  the  multitude,  of  these,  were  plainly  intended  to  conciliate  the 
good- will  of  the  god,  who  was  supplicated ;  a  good- will  confess- 
edly estranged,  but  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  acquired  anew* 

According  to  the  same  scheme,  also,  were  formed  their /^royert; 
which  either  implicitly,  or  explicitly,  acknowledged  the  sins  of 
the  suppliant,  and  besought  the  restoration  of  the  favour,  which  he 
had  forfeited. 

On  the  same  principle,  tedious  pilgrimages^  consuming,  at  times, 
a  length  of  years,  ana  traversing  no  trifling  ^t  of  the  breadth  of 
the  giobe,  were  undertaken,  and  executed.    The  burning  heat,  the 

S arching  drought,  and  the  excessive  perils,  of  an  Arabian  or  a 
Mnan  desert,  were  quietly,  and  even  cheerfully,  sustained  by 
hosts  of  wanderers,  wno  had  voluntarily  exiled  themselves  fixun 
their  friends,  families,  and  country,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
remission  of  sin,  considered  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  supposed 
to  be  unattainable  by  any  means  less  dangerous  and  distressing. 

Ablutions  speak  the  same  design  in  a  manner  still  more  direct 
and  unecpiivocal.  To  wash  away  his  guilt,  the  Egyptian  plunged 
himself  m  the  Mle  ;  and  the  Hindoo  in  the  Ganges.  From  these 
waters,  invested  by  popular  superstition  with  the  transcendent 
power  of  removing  moral  pollution,  each  expected  to  come  out 
cleansed  from  his  turpitude,  and  entitled  anew  to  the  complacency 
of  the  god,  whom  he  was  conscious  of  havmg  offended.  On  this 
grouno,  the  holy  streams  were  resorted  to  by  inunense  multitudes 
with  incredible  eagerness  and  anxiety ;  and  were  supposed  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  passport  to  future  blessings. 

To  ablution  was  added  Penance^  as  very  hopeful  means  of  ob- 
taining the  same  desirable  object.  This  unnatural  resort  existed 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  all  of  them  humiliating,  forbidding,  and 
dreadful.  Hunger,  thirst,  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  fix>st  of 
winter,  nakedness,  weariness,  extreme  want,  and  excruciating  pain, 
have  been  undergone  by  millions  of  the  human  race  without  a 
groan,  a  murmur,  or  a  sigh,  firom  an  expectation,  that  this  voluntary 
suffering  would  shelter  the  criminal  from  the  demands  of  fiituie 
justice.    It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  l\\e  W^  Vc^njVasScl'^^ 
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self-denial  has  often  proceeded,  shows  in  the  strongest  manner  not 
only  the  reality,  but  the  intense  degree,  of  guilt,  with  which  the 
subject  of  it  supposed  himself  to  be  stained. 

All  these  were  regarded  as  essential*  duties  of  Reli^on,  and  as 
indispensably  demanded  of  every  man*  In  performing  them,  every 
man  confessed,  that  he  was  stained  with  the  common  guilt,  aad 
that  he  needed  an  expiation. 

Sdly.  T%e  same  doctrine  is  proved  by  the  Writings  of  all  naiiom, 
among  whom  writings  arefotmd. 

The  history  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  is  professedly  a  true 
account  of  their  actions  and  characters*  It  is  also  rarely  wntten  by 
men,  who  are  not  at  least  candid  towards  those,  concerning  whom 
they  write ;  and  often  by  those,  who  are  strongly  (Htjixficedin  their 
favour :  men  of  the  same  nation ;  or  party ;  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son partially  inclined  towards  the  individual,  or  the  cause,  which  is 
the  subject  of  their  history.  There  is  also,  in  most  historians,  a 
strong,  prevailing  inclination  to  cover  the  defects,  and  crimes,  of 
those,  wnose  actions  they  record ;  lest  by  a  full  disclosure  of  them 
they  should  render  the  history  less  entertaining,  than  they  wish,  to 
theur  readers.  From  all  these  causes,  History  is  often  a  mere 
panegyric ;  and  almost  always,  perhaps  always,  a  much  more  fa- 
vourable account  of  the  conduct  of  men,  than  truth  woidd  warrant. 
The  history  of  the  Bible,  being  dictated  by  Inspiration,  presents 
its  subjects  more  generally  darkened,  and  deformed,  in  a  great 
proportion  of  instances ;  both  because  it  was  designed  to  unfold 
the  moral  characters  of  men  in  an  especial  manner,  and  because  it 
is  true.  Hence,  we  conmionly  suppose  the  people  of  Israel  to 
have  been  more  depraved  than  other  nations.  This,  however,  is 
an  erroneous  opinion ;  as  any  man,  who  reads  the  first  Chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  will  easily  discern.  Had  Prophets 
written  the  history  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  believe,  that  nations  and  individuals,  generally,  who 
have  been  the  subjects  of  history,  would  have  presented  features 
equally  disgusting,  and  monstrous,  with  those  of  the  Israelites. 

But  favourable  as  all  these  causes  are  to  the  human  character, 
powerfully  as  they  have  influenced  writers  to  present,  and  that 
with  many  adventitious  ornaments,  only  the  bright,  and  to  conceal, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  dark,  side  of  man ;  History  is  still  a  satire 
upon  our  race,  scarcely  less  severe  than  any  of  those,  professedly, 
written  under  this  name.  Should  we,  contrary  to  all  probabiUty, 
or,  in  better  language,  to  absolute  certainty,  acknowlecke  the  por- 
trait to  be  an  exact,  unflattering  likeness ;  we  must  still  be  obliged 
to  confess  the  whole  aspect  to  be  misshapen  and  monstrous ;  with- 
out symmetry,  beauty,  or  loveliness.  Man,  as  described  by  His- 
tory, is  undeniably,  and  always  has  been,  an  evil,  odious  being: 
disobedient  and  ungrateful  to  his  Maker;  unjust,  insincere,  and 
unkind,  to  his  fellow  Man ;  and  far  removed  irom  the  character. 
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\vhich  the   Scriptures  demand,  which  Conscience  approves,  or 
which,  even  in  our  opinion,  God  can  be  supposed  to  love. 

With  History,  moral  and  philosophical  writings j  have  abundantly 
concurred.  I  will  here  pass  all  those,  which  have  been  immedf- 
ately  directed  to  the  point  in  question,  and  have  either  declared,  or 
argued,  it  in  form ;  their  aid  being  unnecessary  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. Those  which  have  been  conducted  with  other  designs,  nay, 
those  which  have  intentionally  opposed  this  doctrine,  have  never- 
theless served  to  establish  it.  This  they  have  done  in  many  ways; 
particularly  by  the  feebleness  of  their  arguments  advanced  in  op- 
position to  it ;  by  the  pains  which  they  have  taken  to  dis^ise  hu- 
man turpitude  by  fair  names,  flattering  ascriptions,  and  false  justi- 
fications ;  by  the  gross  moral  sentiments  which  they  have  abetted ; 
and  by  the  deformed  dispositions,  which  they  have  thus  disclosed 
to  the  public  view.  Their  very  confessions,  also,  of  what  they  in 
vain  attempt  to  deny,  furnish  no  small  evidence  of  its  truth :  while 
their  efforts  not  unirequently  wear  the  appearance  of  a  concerted 
design  to  carry  a  point,  scarcely  supposed  to  be  tenable  ;  of  an  art- 
ful and  insidious  struggle  to  gain  converts,  and  achieve  a  victory ; 
rather  than  of  an  honest  endeavour  to  establish  a  truth,  of  which 
the  author  is  sincerely  convinced.  Upon  the  whole,  in  spile  of  ali 
the  exertions,  made  to  cover  this  humiliating  truth,  and  hide  from 
the  perception  of  man  an  object  so  offensive,  the  fcetor  still  es- 
capes ;  and  forces  itself  upon  the  senses  in  a  manner  so  disgust- 
ing, as  to  compel  a  conviction  of  its  existence. 

Poems^  Playsj  J^ovels^  and  other  books  of  enUrtainmentj  written 
professedly  only  to  amuse  and  please,  are  necessitated  to  unfold 
the  same  truth  in  a  still  clearer  manner.  All  the  characters,  almost, 
are  characters  mixed  with  sin ;  and  the  few  unmixed  ones,  which 
they  have  attempted,  are  perceived  by  mere  taste,  unaccompanied 
with  intellectual  examination,  to  be  dull,  lifeless,  and  unnatural. 
Accordingly,  rational  criticism  has  every  where  condemned  them, 
as  improperly  introduced,  because  they  have  no  originals  in  fact. 
The  sentiments,  also,  thrown  out  in  these  productions,  are  eviden- 
tial of  the  same  truth.  In  innumerable  forms  they  declare,  and 
appeal  to,  the  universal  corruption  of  mankind,  as  the  object, 
aoout  which  they  are  extensively  occupied ;  and  the  only  source, 
in  a  great  multitude  of  instances,  from  which  they  are  derived^ 
Were  not  human  nature  corrupted ;  a  ^at  part  of  them  could 
never  have  had  either  existence,  or  meanin?. 

4thly.  The  Conversation  of  all  men  ahunaantly  declares  the  same 
truth. 

All  men  continually  ascribe  sin  to  all  men,  except  themselves ; 
and  few,  very  few,  have  ever  dared  to  deny  even  themselves  to  be- 
sinners.  Thie  best  of  mankind  readily  confess,  and  deeply  lament, 
their  own  sins,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  humiliation  and  sorrow. 
jRatf/  declares  himself  to  be  encompassed  with  a  body  of  sin  and 
c^h.  Jacobs  Joby  Moses j  David^  atzekiah^  Danvd^  JtTfmvi.\s  ¥^* 
Vol.  I.  5B 
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ter,  James,  and  John^  all  acknowledged  their  own  giult  withoot 
hesitation,  or  concealment.  Good  men,  in  every  succeeding  age, 
have  followed  their  steps,  in  this  frankness  and  integrity,  so  suited 
to  their  general  character,  and  have  with  a  single  voice  declared 
their  own  share  in  the  common  corruption.  Could  this  fact  have 
taken  place,  if  the  corruption  were  not  universal?  UJobj  Dttnid, 
Paul  and  John,  were  not  sinless,  we  must  seek  in  vain  for  persons 
of  this  character  among  men :  for  no  men  have  by  their  conduct 
ever  proved  themselves  to  approximate  nearer  to  this  enviable 
character.  If  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse  be  not  true  ;  on  what 
principles  shall  this  conduct  be  explained  ?  Can  it  be  supposed, 
that  men,  distinguished  for  their  virtue,  have  thus  violated  their  in- 
tegrity by  confessing  guilt,  with  which  they  were  not  chargeable ; 
and  liecome  gratuitously  wicked,  merely  for  the  sake  of  persuading 
others,  that  they  were  wicked  ?  Have  men  of  the  &mst  reputa- 
tion assumed  a  scandalous  character,  merely  for  the  sake  of  acqui- 
ring that  character  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  men  would 
never  ascribe  sin  to  themselves,  and  voluntarily  pronounce  them- 
selves deformed  and  hateful ;  especially  men  of  distinguished  sin- 
cerity, and  possessing  the  fairest  means  of  escaping  such  an  impa- 
tation ;  unless  they  were  compelled  to  this  ascription  by  the  real 
state  of  the  fact,  and  the  irresistible  conviction  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

Another  class  of  persons,  however,  at  times  deny  themselves  to 
be  sinful,  and  employ  various  expedients  to  support  themselves  in 
this  denial ;  such  as  labouring  to  prove,  that  they  are  mere  ma- 
chines, the  subjects  of  no  moral  attributes,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  any  moral  action ;  and  attempting  to  disprove  all  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  But  this  denial,  instead  of  proving  the 
authors  of  it  to  be  sinless,  is  an  unquestionable  proof,  tnat  they  are 
peculiarly  sinful.  Their  general  sinfulness  of  character  is,  in  all 
instances,  unanswerably  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct.  Were  they  not  the  subjects  of  that  blindness,  which  is 
the  result  of  sin  only,  they  could  not  fail  to  confess  their  true 
character;  a  character,  to  all  with  whom  ihey  have  intercourse  so 
obvious,  that  they  never  deceive  any  one  by  this  denial,  except 
themselves.  Accordingly,  no  one  gives  credit  to  their  assertions. 
On  the  contrary,  all  around  them  regard  them  as  more  sinfol  than 
other  men,  and  as  unanswerably  proving  their  peculiar  depravity 
by  this  very  denial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  of  mankind,  proves  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  with  the  same  clear  evidence,  in  another  manntr. 
All  men  ascribe  sin  to  all  other  men.  The  sin  either  exists  in 
those,  to  whom  it  is  ascrilxid ;  or  it  does  not.  If  it  be  acknow- 
ledged thus  to  exist ;  the  debate  is  at  an  end.  If  it  do  not  exist  in 
those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  ;  the  ascription  itself,  being  a  gross 
act  of  injustice,  is  sin  in  the  ascriber.  As  all  are  concerned  in 
making  this  ascnptioiv,  ^W  ^^  c^\v^\wV^  %vti(ul  ^  whether  one  or  the 
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Other  side  of  this  dilemma  be  chosen.  Indeed,  if  our  fellow-men 
were  not  too  evidendy  sinful  to  admit  of  any  debate,  all  men  would 
regard  such  an  ascription  with  horror  and  detestation.  So  palpa- 
ble and  malignant  an  act  of  injustice  could  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  Aunisters  particularly,  when  preaching  in  a  solemn  and 
pungent  manner  on  this  subject,  would  be  considered  only  as  de- 
signing to  slander  and  abuse  their  audiences ;  and,  to  say  the  least, 
would  never  be  able  to  assemble  a  congregation  a  second  time. 
Still,  few,  very  few,  of  mankind  pretend  to  be  offended  with  them 
for  the  plainest  exhibitions  of  this  subject.  On  the  contrar}^ 
hardly  any  sermons  are  more  popular,  or  better  received,  than 
those,  which  portray  the  human  character  as  deformed,  guilty,  and 
odious ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  wear  evident  proofs  of  sincerity, 
solemnity,  and  concern,  and  are  not  conducted  in  a  strain  of  invec- 
tive. Whence  can  this  arise,  but  from  the  fact,  that  the  Preacher 
commends  himself  to  every  man^s  conscience  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  truth? 

Very  few  men,  also,  think  of  resenting  this  ascription,  as  made 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  mankind;  unless  when  made  with 
some  appearance  of  contempt,  or  malignity.  All  men  hear  it  con- 
tinually ;  yet  no  man  ordinarily  conceives  it  to  be  unjust  or  false, 
unkind  or  uncivil ;  nor  even  as  extraordinary  or  unexpected.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  plainly  considered  as  a  thing  of  course  ;  and  is 
listened  to  without  emotion.  Could  this  be,  were  the  doctrine 
untrue  ? 

To  the  evidence,  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  these  facts,  it 
ought  to  be  added,  that  they  contain  the  direct  confession  of  the 
whole  human  race^  that  the  doctrine  is  true  :  a  confession,  made  in 
several  different  forms  ;  all  of  them  unequivocal,  solemn,  and  de-  * 
cisive.  Of  course,  it  expresses  the  real  opinion  of  the  whole  human 
race  concerning  this  subject.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  all 
cases,  where  mankind  have  sufficient  ability  and  opportunity  to  un- 
derstand a  subject,  where  they  examine,  and  decide,  without  par- 
tiality, and  especially  where  they  decide  against  every  bias  of  hu- 
man nature,  Uieir  decision  is  true,  and  to  be  admitted  without  a 
question.  The  present  case  is  absolutely  of  this  nature.  We 
nave  sufficient  opportunity,  and  discernment,  to  determine  whether 
we  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men,  are  sinners,  or  not.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  every  bias  of  our  minds  inclines  us  to  believe  ourselves 
free  from  sin ;  and  that  in  pronouncing  ourselves  sinful,  we  oppose 
every  prejudice,  and  every  personal  interesC^  But  all  men  have 
thus  pronounced.  The  decision  is  therefore  just ;  and  is  expressed 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  admit  neither  of  doubt,  nor  misconstruction. 

5thly.  .ATo  man  has  been  ever  yet  produced  as  an  example  of  com- 
pltte  holiness  in  the  present  world. 

Amid  a  race  of  beings,  so  generally  sinful  as  mankind,  a  person 
perfectly  holy,  could  not  fail  of  being  distinguished,  as  ifrtiollY  ^^^ 
traordinary,  by  his  fellow-men.     Amid  ite  tv^S!ii«to\v«»^  ^?LVVefxvNik* 
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panegyrical  accounts,  which  have  been  given,  and  which  have 
strongly  evinced  the  disposition  of  their  authors,  to  say  the  most 
favourable  things  concerning  human  nature,  it  is  incredible,  that  we 
should  not  find  some  one  spotless  subject  of  their  panegyric,  i^ 
such  an  one  had  ever  existed.  Such  a  character  in  the  pretent 
world  would  be  so  extraordinary,  as  to  excite  the  utmost  attention 
of  our  race ;  and  the  stoiy  could  not  fail  of  being  recorded.  Par- 
ticularly, the  opposers  of  the  doctrine,  which  1  am  attempting  to 
establish,  must  certainly  know  the  fact,  had  any  such  character 
existed  :  for  many  of  them  are  very  industrious  and  learned  men. 
But  no  such  character  has  ever  been  mentioned  by  them,  or  by  any 
other  person.  Yet,  according  to  their  system,  many  such  ought 
to  appear  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age.  Their  system  is, 
therefore,  false :  otherwise,  these  facts  cpula  not  exist. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  person,  that  ever  appeared  in 
this  world,  who  knew  no  sin.  Accordingly,  he  is  totally  distin- 
guishable in  his  character  from  all  the  children  of  j^dam;  and  has 
actually  been  thus  distinguished,  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  other 
person  has  been  imagined  to  approximate  at  all  towards  his  per- 
lection.  In  the  whole  history  of  man  no  single,  solitary  instance 
of  this  nature  has  been  ever  found.  Time  has  rolled  on  for  six 
thousand  years ;  the  world  is,  and  long  has  been,  filled  with  mv- 
Hads  of  myriads  of  inhabitants ;  yet  even  now  a  spotless  man  would 
be  regarcled  as  a  prodigy;  and  the  knowledge  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  person  wonld  be  carefully  treasured  up  for  the  instruction 
of  succeeding  generations. 

6thly.  TTiis  doctrine  is  proved  to  every  maiij  who  examines  his 
own  character^  by  the  state  of  his  own  Heart  and  Life, 

The  evidence,  furnished  to  the  doctrine  from  this  source,  may 
be  advantageously  exhibited  under  the  following  heads. 

1st.  Every  such  man  w,  at  times^  the  subject  qjf  serious  appreheU' 
sions  concerning  his  future  state. 

These  apprehensions  certainly  prove  the  mind,  in  which  they 
exist,  to  be  sinful.  No  man  probably  ever  believed,  that  God  viiU, 
or  can,  make  sinless  beings  unhappy  hereafter;  particularly,  that, 
if  himself  were  sinless,  God  would  make  him  unhappy.  It  is,  I 
think,  discernible  by  Reason,  thatjE?er/cc^  love^  or  holiness,  neces- 
sarily ca^t^/A  out  fear;  or,  in  other  words,  that  these  apprehen- 
sions cannot  exist  in  a  sinless  being.  However  disposed,  therefore, 
any  man  may  be  to  combat  this  doctrine,  and  however  satisfied 
with  his  arguments  atoinst  it ;  he  will  find,  if  he  attends  to  his  own 
thoughts,  that  he  still  secretly  believes  it ;  and  proves  that  he  be- 
lieves it  by  his  fears  concerning  his  own  future  existence.  Were 
an  Angel  from  Heaven  to  declare  to  him,  that  he  is  free  from  sin, 
and  that  through  life  he  would  preserve  this  character;  all  his 
fears  would  imquestionably  vanish,  and  leave  him  perfectly  un- 
disturbed concerning  every  thing  which  lies  beyond  the  grave, 

^  *'  r«  Everjf  man  it  dmscvnu,  lW\  K%  dhiet  not  perform  all  Us 


^, 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  1  here  suppose  all  men  to  acknowledge, 
in  tlieir  minds,  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  There  are 
those  indeed,  as  I  before  observed,  who  openly  deny  this  distinc- 
tion ;  but  as  these  men  use  exactly  the  same  language  with  others, 
when  speaking  of  their  own  excellencies  and  those  of  their  friends, 
or  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  their  enemies  ;  1  consider  them 
as  admitting  this  distinction,  in  their  thoughts,  equally  with  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Certainly,  no  persons  more  strenuously  insist  on 
their  own  rights,  or  complain  more  bitterly  of  the  wrongs,  which 
they  suppose  themselves  to  suffer. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  are  fairly  bound  to  do  all  the  good 
which  is  in  our  power.  But  there  is  not  a  man  living,  who  will 
soberly  assert,  that  he  has  acted  in  this,  manner.  The  Knowledge 
of  those  around  him  concerning  his  life  would  refute  the  assertion, 
and  cover  him  with  blushes  lor  the  folly  and  disingenuousness, 
which  it  evinced.  The  testimony  of  his  Conscience  also,  concern- 
ing his  thoughts,  would  declare  it  to  be  false ;  and  accuse  him  of 
having  added  to  his  former  guilt  by  the  insincerity  of  this  assertion. 

3dly.  Everyman  living  is  conscunu  of  having  committed  many 
positive  sins. 

This  truth  may  be  sufficiently  established  by  two  obvious  modes 
of  illustration. 

No  man  living  durst  recite  every  transaction  of  his  life  even  to 
his  nearest  and  best  friend.  There  are  things  in  the  story,  which 
he  cannot  brin^  himself  by  any  considerations  to  disclose.  This 
is  true  conccrmn^  his  external  conduct.  Still  more  is  it  true  con* 
cerning  his  thougnts :  because  in  still  greater  numbers,  and  higher 
degrees,  they  have  violated  his  sense  of  moral  obligation;  and 
contravened  what  he  secretly  believes  to  be  the  will  of  God.  Nor 
is  there  probably  a  man  living,  who  has  not  often  rejoiced,  that 
some,  both  of  his  thoijghts  and  actions,  are  now  known  to  himself 
only,  and  concealed  ei^ctually  from  his  fellow-men. 

Again,  no  man  can  go  into  his  closet,  and  solemnly  declare  to 
his  Maker,  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  positive  sins.  Even  the 
impudence  and  pride  of  the  self-righteous  Pharisee^  who  wetit  into 
the  temple  to  pray,  did  not  stretch  so  far  as  this.  The  utmost, 
which  he  ventured  upon,  was  to  thank  God,  that  he  was  not  as  otiur 
men^  extortiontrsy  unjust,  adulterers^  or  publicans*  He  durst  not 
thank  God,  that  he  was  not  so  sinful  as  Abraham,  Job,  or  Moses; 
all  of  whom  he  still  knew  to  be  sinful.  Much  less  durst  he,  or  any 
other  man,  declare  himself,  before  God,  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
moral  pollution. 

But  were  we  sinless,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy,  safe,  and  natu- 
ral, for  us  to  declare  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  so  far  as 
their  moral  nature  only  was  concerned,  to  our  fellow-creatures : 
for  we  are  never  afraid  to  disclose  to  them,  unless  in  cases  where 
mere  prudence  prevents,  any  of  our  conduct,  which  we  are  assured 
has  been  rigbt.    WUh  the  same  eaie,  and  cons€iQiuaiies&  oC  ^^^i^ 
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pricty,  should  we  also  assert  before  God,  that  we  were  without  sin: 
if  we  felt  assured,  that  this  was  our  ti-ue  character. 

Were  any  man,  who  was  taught  the  nature  of  the  final  judgment, 
informed  by  an  Angel,  that  it  would  commence  this  day  and  find 
him  in  his  present  state;  he  would  tremble  at  the  infonnatioiu  If 
an  exception  ought  to  be  made,  it  must  be  of  him  only,  who,  l^  a 
lively  feith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  sincere  repentance  of  nis 
sins,  and  a  laborious  preparation  to  sive  up  his  account  with  joy, 
bas  acquired  strong  confidence  towards  God,  and  a  vigorous  hope 
of  Evangelical  justification.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  tuU 
every  such  person  acknowledges,  in  the  fullest  manner,  his  own 
smfulness,  and  that  of  all  men. 

4thly*  Every  man,  who  makes  the  attempt  to  do  his  duiUj  and  ah' 
stain  from  sin,  finds  the  attempt  attended  by  many  difficulties. 

When  he  would  do  good,  evil,  very  frequently  at  least,  will  be 
present  with  him  ;  and  he  will  find  a  law  in  his  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  him  under  captivity.  TTu 
good,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  is  desirous  to  do,  he  will 
often  fail  of  doing,  and  the  evil,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
wishes  not  to  do,  he,  still,  will  often  do.  To  say  the  least,  he  will 
often  find  an  uncomfortable  and  guilty  reluctance  to  do  his  duty, 
and  an  equally  unhappy  and  guilty  disposition  to  practise  sin. 

Often,  very  often,  do  the  best  of  men,  when  summoned  by  dicir 
circumstances,  and  warned  by  their  consciences,  to  perfoim  acts 
of  piety  to  God,  or  beneficence  to  mankind,  of  opposition  to  their 
lusts,  or  resistance  to  tcmjjtations,  find  one  sin  and  another  easUy 
besetting,  and  many  a  weight  hanging  heavily  upon  them.  The 
character  of  God  appears  less  lovely  and  venerable,  than  it  has 
done  at  other  times ;  and  the  hcail  is  less  o|)cn  to  acts  of  justice, 
truth,  charity,  and  forj^iveness.  Temptations  approach  with  more 
charms ;  and  sin  is  stripped  of  no  small  part  of  its  deformitv.  The 
world  assumes  new  importance,  beauty,  and  power.  Evil  exam- 
ples solicit  with  stronger  influence ;  and  evil  suggestions  awaken 
doubt,  uneasiness,  ana  discouragement.  Mysteries,  at  such  sea- 
sons, become  converted,  without  much  diiliculty,  into  errors;  and 
that,  which  is  inexplicable,  is  suspected  to  be  untrue.  Self-denial 
is  felt,  in  many  instances,  to  be  haixl,  unnecessary,  and  scarcely  a 
duty  ;  while  indulgence,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  not  only  inviting, 
but  excusable ;  not  only  pleasant,  but  safe.  Accordingly,  the  duty 
in  hand  is  left  undone ;  or  performed  with  dirticulty,  and  by  halves. 
The  feet  drag  heavily  in  the  strait  and  narroto  path  ;  or  turn  aside 
to  find  relief  in  a  way,  less  steep,  rough,  and  forbidding. 

If  such  is  the  case  with  the  best  men ;  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at,  that  others  find  their  difficulties  still  greater.  In  all  Christian 
countries  there  are  multitudes,  who  are  not  sanctified,  and  who  yec 
intend  to  obtain  eternal  life :  men  taught  in  their  cliildhood  to  know 
and  fear  God ;  to  reverence  their  duty,  and  to  perform  it  in  every 
external  manner  •,  lo  avvexid  oxv  \.Vv^  worship  of  God ;  to  read,  and 
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believe,  his  word ;  to  deal  justly,  kindly,  and  truly,  with  their  fel- 
low-men ;  to  watch,  and  resist,  their  spiritual  enemies  within  and 
without ;  and  universally  to  respect  the  dictates  of  their  own^con- 
sciences.  Men,  habituated  to  such  a  course  of  life  from  the  begin- 
ning, are  often  decent,  amiable,  and  highly  respected.  Yet  every 
such  man,  when  convinced  of  sin,  will,  in  unbosoming  hunself  to  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  whom  he  confides,  freely  confess,  that 
he  has  never  really  done  his  duty  in  a  single  instance ;  but  has  al- 
ways been  a  sinner  merely ;  that  he  finds  not  in  his  heart  a  dispo- 
sition ever  to  pray  in  such  a  manner,  as  his  conscience  tells  him 
God  requires,  and  much  less  a  preparation  of  soul  to  perform  his 
duty  at  large. 

Men  of  profligate  characters  are  in  still  more  deplorable  circum- 
stances. They  do  not  even  attempt  to  perfoim  their  duty  at  all ; 
find  no  struggle  between  conscience  and  inclination ;  slide  down 
the  declivity  of  sin  without  an  efibrt  to  stop  their  dangerous  career ; 
and  satisfied  with  the  smoothness  and  slipperiness  01  their  course, 

five  themselves  no  concern  about  the  gulf,  which  yawns  at  the 
ottom. 

Whence  do  these  things  arise  ?  Certainly  not  from  external  cir- 
cumstances. The  profligate  has  no  more  external  difficulties  than 
the  conscientious  man ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  equally  de- 
cent and  amiable.  The  conscientious  man  has  no  more  external 
difficulties  than  the  man  of  pietv ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  a 
Christian  also.  The  Christian  has  no  more  external  difficulties  at 
one  time,  than  at  another ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  perform  his 
duty  with  the  same  exactness  and  ease,  and  be  always  equally  vir- 
tuous. B^  this  I  do  not  mean  indeed,  that,  in  the  metaphysical 
sense,  their  external  difficulties  are  precisely  the  same ;  but  that 
they  are  so  much  the  same,  as  in  no  case  to  prevent  them  at  all  from 
peitorming  their  duty,  if  they  were  suitably  inclined ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  they  possessed  the  disposition  of  Angels.  The  heart  un- 
doubtedly is  in  each  of  these  cases  the  only  essential  bar  to  obe* 
dience.  Were  the  heart  right  with  God^  the  Christian  would  be 
perfect  at  all  times ;  the  conscientious  man  would  become  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  the  profligate  would  cease  fi'om  his  abandonment,  and 
become  not  only  decent  and  amiable,  but  a  Christian  also.  This 
reluctance  to  duty,  therefore,  these  difficulties  found  in  attempts  to 
abstain  from  sin,  prove  the  character  to  be  corrupt,  and  the  heart 
to  be  sinful.  As  they  attend  all  men ;  they  prove  the  common  na-» 
ture  to  be  polluted ;  and  evince,  unansweraoly,  the  sinful  charac* 
ter  of  all  tne  childi^n  of  Adam. 


S£RMON  XXX. 

QVITBRSALITY  OF  SIN   PROVED   BY   M AN^S   RXJKCTION  Or  TBB  VOID 

OF  GOD. 


JlSBMUH  viii.  9.— TAe  Wim  Men  are  ashamed;  they  art  diamaijftd  mmd  UJttm:  K 
(htyhmt  rejected  the  Ward  a/the  Lard,  andwhed  Wudamiaimikemf 


^  The  Win  •net  are  canfaunded, 

TVsf  ore  diamajfed,  and  ansnared ; 

Behoid,  theyhave  tpvmed  al  the  Word  of  Jehovah; 

JM  a»foT  Wi$dom,  vhai  it  there  in  them  f* 

Bh^fmg'e  TwwIiHoe. 

In  mv  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider,  at  length,  tbe  iol- 
kming  Sicriptural  doctrine : 

7%a/,  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adantj  all  Mm 


In  pursuing  this  design  I  exhibited  the  Universality  of  cm, 

L  jfVom  Revelation  ;  and, 

IL  From  Facts. 

From  each  of  these  sources  I  adduced  a  series  of  proofe,  wUcb 
appeared  to  me  to  furnish  a  complete  establishment  of  the  doctrine. 
StiH  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  so  important  a  subject  in  a  variety 
of  modes;  and  to  learn  in  what  manner  other  sources  furnish  evi* 
dence  of  this  great  Scriptural  declaration.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
illustrate  the  aoctrine,  at  the  present  time,  from  another  Foci;  viz. 
the  rejection  of  the  Word  of  God  by  Mankind. 

In  the  verse  preceding  the  Text,  the  people  oiJudea  are  exhibit- 
ed as  saying,  m  the  midst  of  all  their  apostacy  and  wickedness. 
We  are  toisej  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us :  that  is,  We  are 
holy,  or  virtuous ;  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  possessed,  under- 
stood,  and  obeyed,  by  us ;  is  in  our  hands,  in  our  minds  and  in 
our  hearts.  To  this  arrogant  declaration  the  prophet  replies,  Lo, 
certainly  in  vain  made  he  it !  the  pen  of  the  Scribes  is  in  vain  ;  that 
is,  "  To  you  God  has  given  his  Law  or  Word,  in  vain  ;  TTufake 
fen  of  the  Scribes  hath  converted  it  into falsehoodJ^^*  "  The  fiJie 
mterpretations  of  the  Law  by  the  Scribes  have  changed  the  Law 
itselt  in  the  form,  in  which  they  teach,  and  you  receive  it,  into  felse- 
hood ;  and  to  you,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  exceUence,  it  is 
in  vain." 
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The  wise  meny  themselves,  he  proceeds  to  observe  in  the  text, 
are  by  these  means  ashamedj  or  confounded^  and  taken^  or  ensnared^ 
in  their  own  false  interpretations  and  reasonings  on  the  Law; 
and  can  form  no  consistent,  no  safe,  scheme  either  of  doctrine  or 
practice.  Nay,  their  mode  of  understanding,  and  explaining,  the 
word  of  God  is,  hi  effect,  an  absolute  rejection  of  it.  Cfonsequently 
there  is  no  Wisdom^  no  holiness,  or  virtue,  in  them.  Their  rejec- 
tion of  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  plain  proof,  that  they  are  totally 
destitute  of  all  moral  good. 

What  was  true  of  these  Wise  men,  or  Scribes,  is  unquestionably 
true  of  all  other  men  in  the  like  circumstances.  To  the  Scribes  the 
word  of  God  was  offered ;  and  was  enjoined  on  them  with  divine 
authority.  They  disliked  and  rejected  it.  This  conduct  proved 
them  to  be  void  of  holiness.  In  like  manner  it  has  been  offered  to 
immense  multitudes  of  other  men,  who  have  disliked  and  rejected  it 
also.  The  consequence  follows  irresistibly,  that  they  as  well  as 
these  IsrealiteSy  are  void  of  holiness. 

Holiness  is  plainly  the  only  virtue,  or  moral  excellence ;  the  only 
character,  which  can  recommend  Intelligent  beings  to  God.  The 
Scriptures  know  of  no  other ;  and,  although  they  call  this  charac- 
ter by  different  names,  such  as  holiness,  righteousness,  goodness, 
and  wisdom,  they  still  mean,  always,  .the  same  tiling.  Nor  can 
Reason  devise  any  other  excellence  of  this  nature.  Holiness  and 
Virtue  are,  therefore,  synonimous. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Text,  then,  generally  expressed,  is  this : 

The  Rejection  of  the  Word  ofGoa^  is  decisive  proof  that  those, 
who  reject  it,  are  destitute  of  Virtue,  or  moral  excellence. 

To  illustrate  this  Doctrine,  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  Dis^ 
course ;  and  the  illustration  will  be  denvea  from  three  considera- 
tions. 

I.  77k«  Mature  of  the  Word,  which  is  rejected : 

II.  The  Manner,  in  which  it  has  been  rejected : 

III.  The  Doctrines,  which  those,  who  have  rejected  it,  have  prefer*' 
red  to  it. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Word  which  is  rejected,  strongly  illustrates 
this  doctrine. 

Under  this  head  I  observe, 

1st.  7%€  Word,  which  is  thus  rejected,  is  the  Law,  or  preceptive 
Will,  of  the  Creator,  and  Ruler,  of  all  things. 

As  God  created  us,  he  has  the  highest  possible  property  in  us, 
and  the  most  absolute  ri^ht  both  to  us  and  our  services.  Tms  right 
can  be  bounded  by  nothing  but  his  pleasure.  Whatever  is  his,  lie 
has  an  unlimited  right  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases ;  nor  can  any 
one  warrantably  say  to  him,  in  this  respect.  What  doest  thou? 
Hence  his  right  to  prescribe  the  manner,  in  which  we  and  all  other 
creatures  shall  be  employed  and  disposed  of,  is  plainlv  supreme. 

If,  then,  we  refuse  to  render  to  him  the  obedience,  which  he  re- 
quires in  all,  or  any,  of  the  cases,  or  degrees,  prescribed  by  hiia^ 

Vol.  I.  67 
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an  all-sufficient  and  acceptable  Propitiation  to  God  the  Father. 
This  done,  our  sins  will  be  forgiven ;  and  our  title  to  endless  fife 
renewed,  enlarged,  and  made  sure  beyond  defeat  and  danger. 

To  beings  ruined  and  destroyed,  as  we  are,  Reason  would 
naturally  conclude,  any  escape  from  the  terrible  evils,  to  which  we 
are  certainly  exposed  without  hope  by  our  apostacy,  would  be  not 
only  acceptable,  but  transporting*  Nothing,  it  would  seem,  wodd 
be  asked,  or  wished,  but  to  have  the  way  pointed  out,  and  the  cool^ 
ditions  made  known.  This,  only,  being  done,  all  the  miserable  be- 
ings who  are  thus  exposed,  must,  one  would  expect,  hasten  with 
rapture  and  amazement  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  reconciliatioo, 
and  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them. 

But  the  terms,  instead  of  being  thus  hard,  are  the  easiest,  which 
can  be  wished,  and  the  most  reasonable  of  which  we  can  form  a 
conception.     They  are  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for  their 
own  sake,  even  if  they  were  to  be  followed  by  no  reward.     The 
Faith,  the  Repentance,  and  the  Holiness,  required,  are  themselves 
the  beginning,  and  the  consummation,  of  the  best  of  all  characters, 
and  the  springs  of  a  happiness,  far  more  exquisite,  and  sincere, 
than  any  other.     Besides,  they  arc  indispensably  necessary  to  all 
other  eood.     No  permanent,  no  sincere  good  can  be  enjoyed  by 
him,  wno  does  not  thus  believe,  repent,  and  obey.   God  cannot  love, 
nor  bless  him.     He  cannot  be  approved  and  peaceful  within,  nor 
useful  and  happy  without.       Nor  can  a  World,  inhabitaJ  by  such 
beings,  be  a  happy  World  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  all  the  mis- 
chiefs, found  in  this  world,  would  revive  beyond  the  grave,  and 
disturb  and  desolate  Heaven  itself,  were  impenitent,  unbelieving, 
.  arid  disobedient  Men  to  become  its  inhabitants.   Happiness  springs 
from  the  voluntary  exertions  of  rational  beings.     But  beings  not 
holy,  as  none  of  the  human  race  can  be  without  Faith  and  Re- 
pentance, never  voluntarily  do  good,  but  always  evil.     Thus  God 
requires  nothing,  but  what  is  necessary,  absolutely  necessarj',  for 
Man ;  when  he  demands  these,  as  the  conditions  of  their  accept- 
ance and  happiness. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  happiness  is  not  merely  offered,  but  en- 
joined. All  the  authority  of  the  Eternal  God  is  employed  to  en- 
force compliance.  Nay,  he  goes  farther;  and  daily  condescends 
to  entreat  us  to  be  thus  reconciled  to  him.  But  to  all  these  we  re- 
turn a  peremptory  refusal,  and  a  scornful,  indignant  rejection  of 
this  benevolent  and  glorious  Word  of  the  Lord. 

What  Reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  Conduct?  Not  Argu- 
ment ;  for  all  Arguments  plead  most  powerfully  for  our  compli- 
ance. Not  common  Prucfence,  or  a  wise  regard  for  our  Well- 
Being :  for  we  disregard  and  destroy  it.  Noming  but  Sin,  and 
the  Love  of  sinning;  mere  corruption;  mere  depravity.  No 
higher  evidence  can  be  given,  that  there  is  no  Wisdom^  or  Virtue, 
tn  Men. 
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11.  The  Manner  J  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  rejected  by  Man^  is 
another  striking  proof  0/  his  destitution  of  Virtue. 

Particularly,  The  Word  of  God  is  rejected  with  Unbelief 
Unbelief,  with  respect  to  any  object  of  our  Faith,  has  no  ra- 
tional, no  vindicable  ground,  except  the  want  of  sufficient  evi* 
dence.  But  the  Word  of  God  is  attended  with  all  the  evidence, 
which  can  be  supposed  to  attend  such  a  subject ;  all  that  ought  to 
be  wished,  or  asked ;  and  much  more  than  could,  without  actual 
proof,  be  rationally  expected.  Accordingly,  all  good  men,  to 
whom  this  evidence  has  been  proposed,  have,  without  an  excep- 
tion, acknowledged  the  evidence  itself;  and  admitted  the  Word, 
which  it  supports,  to  be  that  of  God. 

When  it  is  once  admitted  to  be  his  Word,  his  own  voracity  is  the 
highest  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  every  thing,  which  he  has 
spoken.  Whenever  it  is  rejected  in  this  case,  it  is  rejected,  be- 
cause it  is  disliked ;  not  because  it  is  not  proved.  The  Evidence 
is  rejected  because  we  dislike  the  Truth ;  not  the  Truth,  because 
we  dislike  the  Evidence. 

Unbelief  is  either  speculative,  or  practical*  In  speculative  unbe- 
lief we  deny  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God :  in  practical  unbelief  we 
admit  its  truth,  but  reject  its  influence. 

In  the  speculative  unbelief  of  Men  the  unworthy  manner  of  re- 
jecting the  Word  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  following  particulars. 
I  St.  //  is  rejected  on  the  ground  of  vain  and  deceitjful  Arguments, 
This  will  appear  from  a  variety  of  facts. 
The  arguments,  on  which  one  unbeliever  relies,  do  not  appear 
to  have  satisfied  other  unbelievers.  Every  new  Infidel  Writer  ad- 
vances his  own  scheme  of  refuting  the  evidence,  or  rather  his  own 
objections ;  (for  refutation  there  is  none)  and  evidently  places  no 
reliance  on  the  schemes  of  his  predecessors.  This  has  been  the 
constant  progress  of  Infidelity  from  the  beginning  to  the  present 
time.  No  instance  occurs,  m  which  any  Infidel  has  thought  it 
proper  to  come  forward  with  a  defence  of  the  works,  or  Arguments, 
of  any  former  Infidel.  The  arguments  of  each  appear  important, 
and  perhaps  satisfactory,  to  himself;  but  are  visibly  of  little  force 
in  the  eye  of  his  successors.  All,  except  his  own,  are,  tacitly  at 
least,  acknowledged  to  be  unavailing  in  the  eye  of  each;  ancl  his 
own,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  follow  him. 

But  if  these  arguments  were  sound,  they  would  be  acknow- 
ledged, felt,  and  insisted  on,  by  all ;  and  would  anew  be  pleaded 
with  confidence,  supported,  and  relied  on,  by  others,  as  well  as  by 
the  inventer. 

2dly.   When  these  objections  have  been  completely  and  often  re- 
futed, they  still  allege  them  again  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
refutations* 

These  refutations  have  been  multiplied  so  much,  so  openly,  and 
so  often  alleged,  and  so  triumphantlv  urged,  that  nothing  but  de- 
spair of  replying  with  success  could  prevent  unbelievers  from  at' 
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tempting  a  reply.  Yet  we  find  it  wholly  neglected,  and  unattempt- 
ed,  by  meir  successors.  They  now  allege  anew  the  old  objec- 
tions ;  and  plainly  because  they  can  find  no  others :  the  whole 
circle  being  exhausted ;  and  nothing  remaining  to  modem  Infidels 
but  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been  done  by  those,  who  went  befixe 
them.  While  any  thing  new  remained,  they  laid  no  stress  on  what 
had  been  done  before.  Now  they  are  contented  to  repeat  the  old^ 
threadbare  objections  over  and  over,  without  placing  them  in  any 
new  light,  or  supporting  them  with  any  new  evidence ;  althoodi  so 
often  and  so  completely  answered,  as  to  make  the  renewea  ad- 
vancement  of  them  ridiculous.  Were  they  honest  men,  they  would 
first  reply  to  the  answers,  heretofore  given  to  these  objections; 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  allege  them  anew. 

3dly.  They  rarely  attempt  to  argue  at  all ;  but  attack  their  antag" 
omatSj  and  defend  themselves^  chiefly,  with  cantemptj  sneersj  and 
ridicule. 

Sneers,  Contempt,  and  Ridicule,  are  not  Arguments ;  and  were 
never  needed  to  defend  a  sound  cause.  The  Cause,  which  can 
find  sound  Reasons,  will  never  be  supported  by  these  means.  Yet 
Infidelity  has  made  these  her  chief  engines  throughout  her  whole 

E "Ogress ;  and  relied  on  them  supremely  in  all  her  assaults  upon 
evelation. 

Wherever  this  conduct  appears ;  wherever  argtunent  is  deserted 
and  forgotten,  and  ridicule,  sneers,  and  contempt,  are  the  weaipons 
of  attacic,  or  defence ;  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  exists  of  course ;  and  a  solid  reason  is  furnished  fcHr  believ- 
ing it  to  be  unsound  and  false.  Infidelity  has  always  thus  done  -, 
and  has,  therefore,  always  laboured  under  very  strong  suspicions 
of  this  nature. 

4thly.  Men  have  exhibited  violent  Hatred  to  the  Word  of  God  in 
this  rejection. 

This  hatred,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
manifested  by  all  classes  of  men,  who  have  rejected  the  word  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  individuals,  who  have  thus 
rejected  it. 

This  hatred  has  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  contempt,  ridi- 
cule, and  sneers,  of  which  I  have  already  spokon.  It  has  strongly 
manifested  itself  in  an  unintciTuptcd  course  of  obloquy  against 
God,  the  Redeemer,  the  Scriptures,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sanctu- 
ary ;  against  the  Church,  the  Ministers,  the  Worship,  and  the  Char- 
acter, of  God ;  against  Religion  at  large ;  against  conscientious- 
ness, morality,  and  duty  of  every  kind ;  against  all  that  is  virtue, 
and  all  that  are  virtuous. 

Nor  has  it  been  less  abundantly  manifested  in  an  unmense  train 
of  oppositions,  and  persecutions.  The  Jews  began  the  course  in 
the  most  furious  cruelty  against  Christ  and  Christians.  The  HeO" 
thensj  MohammedanSj  drnd  Papists  have  continued  it.  Infidels  are 
now  trea^ng  in  their  steps;  and,  although  perpetually  lailiaf 
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against  persecution,  have  proved  the  most  bloody  and  vehement 
persecutors,  that  have  existed  since  the  world  began. 

One  spirit  has  animated  them  all ;  and  one  conduct  character- 
ized them  all,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  No  more 
deformed,  odious,  depraved  exmbitions  have  been  ever  made  of 
the  human  character:  no  more  flagrant  or  convincing  proofs  of 
human  corruption  have  been  ever  presented  to  the  eye  of  man* 
All  also,  who  have  been  concerned  in  this  rejection,  have  uniform- 
ly  displayed  a  vile,  depraved  personal  character ;  a  love  of  sin,  a 
hatrea  to  holiness,  pre-eminent  and  wonderful.  The  more  spiri- 
tual and  heavenly,  the  more  holy  and  excellent,  any  doctrines  or 
precepts  of  the  Word  of  God  are,  the  more  they  have  been  hated, 
maligned,  and  blasphemed.  Yet  all  that  God  hath  done,  and  spo- 
ken, in  his  Word,  has  been  highly  glorious  and  becoming  to  a 
God,  highly  beneficial  and  necessary  to  man,  and  productive  of 
no  other  end,  but  making  man  virtuous  and  happy.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  this  opposition  has  sprung  from  sin,  and  been  mark^ 
with  gross  and  areadful  depravity,  in  every  stage,  and  in  every 
form. 

Thepractical  unbelief  of  Mankind  has  been  substantially  of  the 
same  Cfharacter,  and  distinguished  by  the  same  deformity.  But 
here  the  unbeliever  has  openly  condemned  himself  by  acknow- 
ledging the  word  of  God  in  speech,  and  denying  it  in  practice. 
An  inconsistence  and  shame  attend  A?m,  therefore,  which  do  not  in 
the  like  circumstances  attend  the  speculative  Unbeliever.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  his  obe- 
dience, and  the  means  of  eternal  lite  to  himself,  is  as  absolute  as 
that  of  the  professed  Infidel.  His  speculative  views  are  different; 
but  his  heart  is  essentially  the  same.  His  carnal  mind^  as  truly, 
as  that  of  the  Infidel,  t^  enmity  against  God^  not  subject  to  his  law, 
neither  indeed  can  be.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  see  un- 
believers, of  both  kinds,  exhibiting  their  rejection  of  the  Word  of 
God  substantially  in  the  same  manner. 

III.  The  truths  contained  in  the  text^  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the 
Doctrines  J  both  speculative  and  practical^  which  those,  who  have  re- 
jected  the  Scriptures^  have  preferred  to  them. 

The  four  great  classes  of  men.  who  have  openly  rejected  the 
word  of  God,  are  Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  Heathens,  and  Infidels. 
Each  of  these  I  shall  consider,  summarily,  in  the  order  specified. 

1st.  The  Jews,  although  professedly  receiving  the  old  Testa- 
ment as  the  Word  of  God,  yet,  as  you  well  know,  rejected  and 
still  reject,  Chi*ist  and  his  Gospel,  and  of  course  the  system  of  re- 
ligion, which  he  has  taught  to  mankind.  In  rejecting  Christ  they 
reject,  of  course,  all  the  types  which  shadowed,  and  all  the  pro- 
phecies which  foretold,  his  character,  advent,  and  mediation.  As 
those  types  and  prophecies  terminate  only  in  Christ ;  so  without 
him  thev  have  no  real  meaning.  Their  true  import,  therefore,  was 
denied  by  the  Jews.    In  rejecting  the  Gospel  they  set  a&idft  ^\k^hs^ 
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Evangelical  declarations  and  doctrines,  contained  in  the  Law  and 
the  prophets  ;  particularly  the  Gospel  as  preached  to  Abraham  and 
his  posterity ;  and  all  those  just  and  spiritual  exhibitions  of  the 
Law,  delivered  to  us  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  With  these 
thin^  in  view,  it  must  unquestionably  be  conceded,  that  the  Jews 
are  lairly  numbered  among  those,  who  openly  reject  the  Word  of 
God ;  not  less  truly  so,  than  those  of  their  Ancestors,  who  aposta- 
tized to  Heathenism. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell,  in  detail,  on  the  doctrines, 
substituted  by  these  people  for  those  in  the  Word  of  God.     You 
well  know  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  they  placed  their 
holiness,  and  their  hopes,  in  a  mere  round  of  external  services; 
such  as  long  prayers,  ostentatious  fastings,  ablutions,  and  other 
external  purifications ;  ty things  mintj  anise^  and  cummin;  and  ma- 
ny other  things  of  the  like  nature.    In  all  these  the  heart  was  ut- 
terly unconcerned ;  and  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  was  confined 
to  a  course  of  mere  external  actions ;  from  which  integrity,  justice, 
benevolence,  and  piety,  were  wholly  excluded.     Instead  of  these 
things,  they  licensed  and  practised  the  most  abominable  opposi- 
tion to  God,  and  the  most  scandalous  hatred  and  persecution  of 
their  fellow-men.     A  considerable  part  denied  a  future  existence ; 
and  justified  all  the  indulgence  of  pride,  avarice,  and  sensualiQr, 
which  have  every  where  been  connected  with  that  deniaL    An- 
other part  openly  sanctioned  disobedience  to  the  fifth  cammand  by 
permitting  a  son  to  devote  that  part  of  his  property,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  parents,  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple  ;  and  warranting  him  to  withhold  from  them,  in  this  man- 
ner, all  the  duties  of  filial  piety.     At  the  same  time,  they  persecu- 
ted, with  the  fury  of  maniacs,  men  of  real  piety ;  bound  heavy 
burdens;   shut  up  to  their  countrymen   the  access   to  religious 
knowledge ;  devoured  widows'  houses ;  and  wallowed  in  every 
species  of  sensual  pollution.     For  all  their  iniquities,  at  the  same 
time,  they  found  a  sanction  in  some  tradition  of  their  Elders^  or 
some  invention  of  their  own  ;  and  those  who  taught  these  things, 
were  believed  by  their  countrymen  to  be  men  of  distinguished  vir- 
tue.    Such  were,  summarily,  the  doctrines,  both  speculative  and 
practical,  which  the  Jews  preferred  to  the  Word  of  God.     The 
spirit,  which  could  even  acquiesce  in  such  doctrines  as  these,  much 
more  which  could  deliberately  prefer  them  to  the  Law  and  Gospel 
of  Jehovah,  can  plainly  have  been  no  other,  than  that  of  a  sinftJ 
nationj  a  people  laden  with  iniquity^  a  seed  of  evil  doers. 

2dly.  Mohammed,  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  the  religion  of  Moses  and  Christ ;  and  professedly 
republished  it  in  a  new  form  to  mankind.  But  in  this  republica- 
tion he  left  out,  wholly,  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptural  Religion;  and 
in  many  respects  did  not  preserve  even  the  form  of  godliness. 
His  two  great  doctrines  were.  That  there  is  but  one  God,  and  T%at 
Mohammed  ts  his  propAe^    By  the  latter  doctrine  he  secured  to 
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himself  the  right  of  dictating  to  his  followers  just  what  lie  pleased. 
Accordingly  he  delivered  to  them  a  collection  of  precepts,  requir- 
ing nothing  but  a  course  of  external  services,  without  the  least 
goodness  of  heart;  and  promised  Heaven  to  prayei*s,  ablutions, 
mstings,  alms,  pilnimages  to  Mecca,  and  circumcision.  Religion 
he  considered  as  founded  on  cltatdmess  ;  which  he  declared  to  be 
the  Wit  half  of  Faith^  and  the  key  of  Prayer.  Fasting  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  gate  of  Religion*  He  allowed  four  wives  to 
every  one  of  his  followers ;  and  as  many  concubines,  as  each  was 
able  to  maintain.  Heaven  he  converted  into  a  mere  mansion  of 
debauchery ;  and  changed  the  mild  and  rational  mode  of  propa- 
gating Religion,  taught  oy  Christ  and  Iiis  Apostles,  into  a  regular 
system  of  the  most  brutal  and  barbarous  persecution.  In  a  word, 
his  doctrines  flattered,  and  licensed  every  human  corruption,  every 
sordid  lust,  every  sinful  indulgence. 

Sdly.  7%e  doctrines  of  Heathenism  are  still  more  deformed,  and 
still  more  expressive  of  opposition  to  God. 

Instead  of  one  God,  the  Heathen,  as  you  know,  beUeved  in 
many.  Instead  of  the  perfect  Jehovah,  they  heaped  191  to  them- 
selves Gods  qfier  their  own  lusts  ^  debased  by  filial  impiety,  fraud 
theft,  falsehood,  injustice,  treachery,  murder,  and  lewdness,  in- 
dulged in  every  manner,  which  can  debase  an  Intelligent  nature. 
They  worshipped  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects^ 
They  prostrated  themselves  before  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  stocks, 
and  stones.  They  sacrificed  human  victims ;  prostituted  men  and 
women  in  religious  services;  and  sanctioned  every  violation  of 
urity,  justice, Idndness,  and  piety.  Read  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Ipisue  to  the  Romans  ;  and  you  will  find  a  short,  but  exact  and  af- 
fecting, account  of  what  they  not  only  did,  but  justified,  licensed, 
and  enjoined. 

4thly.  Modem  Infidelity  has,  in  various  instances,  strongly  com- 
mended the  ancient  Heathenism,  both  partially,  and  in  the  gross  ; 
and  in  publishing  its  own  doctrines  has  shown,  tliat  the  spirit  by 
which  it  is  actuated,  is  no  other  than  the  very  spirit  of  its 
m*edecessors.     It  has  denied  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
God;  at  times  partially;  at  other  times  wholly.     It  has  admit 
ted  his  existence,  and  denied  his  providence ;  the  accountablcncss 
of  man ;  a  future  state ;  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrongs  or 
holiness  and  sin,  piety,  and  rebellion ;  has  declared  all  that  men  can 
do  with  impunity  to  oe  right;  has  licensed  wrath,  rcvcnjze,  murr lor 
pride,  oppression,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  fornication,  Hoult^ry,  ^ncJ 
incest.    Surely  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  obsorvc,  that  thr  ^wni 
manifested  in  the  doctrines,  which  teach  these  thin;;.^,  is  in  *hr  hi{<|«. 
est  degree  hostile  to  God,  to  truth,  and  to  ri^^hlrmiRn^*** 

To  Jems  and  Infidels  the  Gospel  has  been  din<  fly  f»»i^'li>h''l  tn 
fonn.  To  a  great  part  of  mankind  it  was  \i\i\A'\^\\*f\  m  'f»'  'f*/. 
of  die  Apostles ;  and  has  been  extensively  ofTon'l  tn  tmfr^  f*  *'^*fM 
in  succeeding  periods  of  time.    That  it  han  not  mn'U'  ^^  Mi,vt»»t^s 
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progress  over  the  globe,  has  been  owing  to  the  fact,  that  those,  to 
v^om  it  has  been  offered,  have  in  so  many  instances  refused  it  ac- 
ceptance. Had  the  Ancestors  of  the  present  generation  of  men 
given  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  a  welcome  admission  to  their  hearts, 
m  the  days  of  the  Aposdcs ;  it  would  long  since  have  been  preach- 
ed to  every  family  under  heaven.  Men,  therefore,  have  stoppef* 
its  progress  ;  and  not  God. 

but,  as  the  fact  has  been,  the  Gospel  has  been  published  to  a 
great  part  of  the  human  race ;  and  by  a  great  proportion  of  these 
it  lias  been  rejected.  So  general  has  been  this  rejection,  as  en- 
tirely to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  human  character :  for  it 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  there  is  one  original  nature  in  those  who 
have  heard  and  rejected  the  Gospel,  and  another  in  the  rest  of 

mankind* 

It  oueht  to  be  added  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  many  of 
those  wno  have  professedly  received  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  have,  in  instances  innumerable,  in  every  country,  and 
#>very  age,  exhibited  the  same  disposition  in  the  same  manner. 
These  men  have  almost  universally  denied  the  real  import  of  the 
t>ook,  which  they  have  professed  to  receive.  Its  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly doctrines  they  have,  in  forms  very  diverse,  but  in  design  and 
spirit  wholly  the  same,  lowered  continually  down,  so  as  to  suit,  or 
at  least  so  as  not  to  disgust,  the  taste  of  a  sinful  heart.  The  ex- 
tent also,  and  purity,  of  the  Scriptural  precepts  they  have  contract- 
ed, and  debased,  so  as  to  license,  in  a  professed  consistency  with 
them,  a  great  part  of  those  evil  practices,  which  are  gratifying  to 
a  polluted,  sinful  mind.  The  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  they  have 
with  one  consent  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  natural  ReLgion ; 
and  that  (he  natural  Religion,  in  substance,  which  was  taught  by 
the  graver  heathen  philosophers,  and  is  now  echoed  by  the  more 
decent  Infidels.  The  j)iTcepts  of  the  Gospel,  also,  they  have 
taught  to  speak  a  moral  language,  undistinguisha hie,  as  to  its  im- 
port, from  that  of  Plato^  Seneca^  and  Herbert.  Thus  in  truth,  not- 
withstanding their  professed  belief  of  the  word  of  God,  they  have 
rejected  IxKh  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  and  rejected  them  for  the 
doctrines  and  precents,  which  they  thus  inculcate.  That  such  is 
the  real  design  of  all  these  men  1  am  convinced  by  this  remarka- 
ble fact;  viz.  that,  whcMi  chiven  from  one  error,  they  always  lake 
refuge  in  another ;  and  never  come  a  whit  nearer,  however  oflen 
confuted,  to  the  reception  of  the  truth.  The  sum  of  the  argument, 
then,  is  this :  God  has  given  to  mankind  a  law,  for  the  government 
of  their  moral  conduct,  which  is  not  only  reasonable  and  just  in  it- 
self, but  dictated  by  infinite  benevolence  on  his  part,  and  supreme- 
ly profitable  to  them :  a  law  demanding  of  them,  that  they  lave  him 
with  all  the  heart,  and  that  they  love  each  other  as  themsehesm  This 
character,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Image  of  his  moral  perfec- 
tion, is  the  supreme  excellence,  and  the  only  moral  excellence,  ot' 
Intelligent  beings.    In  itself  it  is  high  and  indispensable  enjovmeot 
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to  every  such  being;  and  in  Us  efficacy  it  is  the  only  M>inntary 
cause  of  all  other  enjoyments:  a  cause,  existing  originally  and  su- 
premely in  Htm,  and  by  derivation  existing  extensively  in  them. 

This  Law,  therefore,  is  a  perfect  law  ;  and  worthy  of  Jeuovah. 
Were  men  virtuously  disposed ;  were  they  not  depraved ;  were 
they  not  sinful ;  their  obedience  to  its  commands  would  be  immedi- 
ate, universal,  and  absolute.  Instead  of  this,  wherever  it  has  been 
proposed  to  them,  they  have  chosen  to  disobey  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  glorious  and  eternal  reward,  promised  to  their  obedience, 
and  the  awful  penalty,  threatened  to  disobedience.  What  stronger 
proof  of  their  depravity  can  be  demanded  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  proof  still  more  affecting.  In  the  mise- 
rable situation,  into  which  men  brought  themselves  by  their  Apos- 
tacy,  God  regarded  them  with  infinite  compassion,  and  undertook 
to  rescue  them  from  their  sin  and  misery.  For  this  end  he  sent 
his  own  beloved  Son  into  the  world,  to  live  here  a  humble,  painful, 
and  persecuted  life,  and  to  die  an  accursed  and  excruciating 
death,  to  make  in  the  human  soul  an  end  ofsin^  to  finish  transgress 
sion^  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity ^  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness.  In  consequence  of  his  atonement,  God  has  offered, 
anew,  to  receive  the  fallen  race  of  Adam  into  his  favour,  on  the 
conditions  of  Faith  and  Repentance  in  the  Redeemer :  conditions 
in  themselves  indispensable  to  their  return  to  God,  and  to  obe- 
dience ;  indispensable  to  their  own  comfort,  honour,  and  virtue ; 
and  beyond  expression  easy,  reasonable,  and  desirable.  As  he 
foresaw  that  they  would  still  resist  this  boundless  love,  and  would 
fail  of  it  through  their  corruption,  ignorance,  en"or,  and  prejudice ; 
he  published  his  Gospel  to  enlighten  them,  and  sent  his  Spirit  to 
sanctify  them,  that  by  all  means  they  might  be  saved.  Still  in  a 
multitiKle  of  instances  almost  hterally  endless,  a  multitude  so  great 
as  to  prove  this  to  be  the  common  character  of  all  the  children  of 
Adam,  they  have  rejected  these  most  merciful  proffers  of  bound- 
less goody  crucified  his  son  afresh^  cast  contempt  on  his  cross j  ac- 
counted the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sayictified  an  un- 
holy thing,  and  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace. 

And  now,  my  friends  and  brethren,  judge,  I  pray  you,  between 
God  and  his  vineyard.  What  could  have  been  don^  to  his  vineyard, 
that  he  has  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore,  when  he  looked,  that  it  shoidd 
bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  poisonous  berries  f^  Wh#:reforc 
brought  it  forth  tht  grapes  ofSodom^  and  the  clusters  ofGomorrafi  ? 
Eoery  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  Thin]  vine  is  pl;iinly,  f  h'Tcforf*, 
of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  ana  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah.  Its  grapes 
are  grapes  (jf  gall ;  its  clusters  are  bitter.  Its  wine  is  the  poison 
of  dragoni,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 

Were  man  virtuously  disposed,  it  is  incredible,  nay^  it  i%  pkinly 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  yield  himself  to  this  Lav,  Si%  M>Ofi  at 
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if  is  proposed  lo  him.  As  obedience  to  this  Law  is  the  only  ex- 
cellence of  conduct ;  so  a  virtuous  state  of  mind,  a  virtuous  dispo- 
sition, a  virtuous  character,  by  all  of  which  phrases  we  intend  that 
unknown  cause,  heretofore  specified,  which  gives  birth  to  virtuous 
rather  than  to  vicious  conduct,  would  so  soon  as  this  Law  was  pro- 
posed to  it,  render,  in  a  sense  instinctively,  an  immediate,  cbeerfol, 
and  universal  obedience. 

Were  such  a  mind,  also,  to  apostatize,  and  yet  to  retain  a  dispo- 
sition in  a  preponderating  deeree  virtuous ;  were  it  afterwards  to  be 
informed  of  a  method,  by  which  it  might  return  to  obedience,  and 
the  favour  of  God ;  it  would  be  plainly  impossible,  that  such  a 
mind  should  not  receive  this  information,  and  embrace  this  method 
of  returning,  with  readiness,  and  even-  with  raoture.  If,  at  the 
tame  time,  the  terms  of  its  reinstatement  in  obedience,  and  in  the 
divine  favour,  were  in  themselves  eminendy  easy  and  reasonable, 
and  in  their  efficacy  productive  of  its  highest  future  amiableness, 
dignity,  and  enjoyment ;  if  they  were  such,  as  rendered  it  pecu- 
liarly lovely  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  prepared  it  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  to  its  fellow-creatures ;  such  a  mind  wotild,  beyond  a  doubt, 
seize  the  terms  themselves  with  delight,  and  the  divine  object, 
which  they  secured,  with  ecstasy. 

The  rejection  of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  Law  and  die  Gospel 
aUke,  is,  therefore,  entirely  inexplicable,  unless  we  acknowlec^, 
that  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  rejected,  is  a  disposition  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  a  virtuous  mind ;  wholly  unlike  that  with  which 
Adam  was  created;  and  the  genuine  moral  likeness  of  Adam  after 
his  Apostacy. 


SERMON  XXXI. 

DEPRAVITY   or    MAN. ITS    DEOREK, 


KccLStiAtTSs  Tiii*  llw — Beemue  unitnee  agaimi  an  etil  wrk  is  nU  exeeuUd speed- 
iljff  tktrefsre  the  kemi  of  the  sons  o/men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do     " 


In  the  two  last  discourses,  I  proposed  for  consideration  the 
following  doctrine :  7%a/  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam 
all  men  have  sinned  ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Universality 
of  sin  in  the  former  of  these  discourses ; 

1st.  Prom  Revelation :  and, 

2dly«  From  Facts : 

And  in  the  latter /rom  the  great  fact^  that  mankind  have  rejected 
the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  now  my  design  to  examine,  in  several  particulars,  the  De- 
gree^ in  which  the  sinfulness  of  man  exists.  On  this  subject  I  ob- 
serve, 

1st.  TTiat  the  human  character  is  not  depraved  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  human  potoers* 

.  It  has  been  said,  neither  unfrequently,  nor  by  men  void  of  un- 
derstanding, that  man  is  as  depraved  a  being,  as  his  faculties  will 
permit  him  to  he  ;  but  it  has  been  said  without  con&ideratiori«  aiKJ 
without  truth.  Neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  Ezpf-rience,  ^fHir^u*. 
this  assertion.  Wicked  men  and  seducers,  it  is  declared,  uill  waj. 
worse  and  worse  ;  deceiving  and  being  deceived.  During  the  fu-itt 
half  of  human  life  this  may,  periiaps,  \)C  explained  by  the  j^omh 
of  the  faculties ;  but  during  a  considerable  fieriod,  fireceding  iti 
termination,  it  cannot  be  thus  explained :  for  the  faculties  decay, 
while  the  depravity  still  increases.  Nations,  also,  are  declared,  io 
be  at  some  periods  of  time,  far  worse  than  at  others;  although  i* 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  during  the  period  specified  their  facul- 
ties were  superior.  Saul  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  mop 
talents  than  Jeroboam^  Jeroboam  than  Ahab^  and  Vzziah  tliari 
either;  yet  Ahab  \ras  a  worse  man  than  Jeroboam;  Jeroboam  iVjiu 
Saul;  and  Saul  than  Uzziah,  The  Young  Man,  who  came  v* 
Christ,  to  know  what  good  thing  he  should  do,  to  have  eternal  lift. 
was  certainly  less  depraved,  than  his  talents  would  have  f><;rmitt'  'i 
him  to  be. 

Like  him,  we  see,  dailv,  many  men,  who  nrrither  are.  nor  f>roiirr>>H 
to  be,  Christians,  and  who,  instead  of  being  wicked  to  a  # Jegre': 
commensurate  to  the  extent  of  their  faculties,  go  through  life  in  ttu: 
exercise  of  dispositions  so  sincere,  just,  and  amiable,  and  in  tlu: 
performance  of  actions  so  ujpri^  and  beneficent,  as  to  S4;cure  a 
high  degree  of  respect  and  amMrtaoii  from  ourselves,  and  frct^  -4\\ 
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with  whom  they  are  connected.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said,  ibni 
such  men  arc  as  sinful  as  many  others  [X)ssessed  of  powers  far  in- 
ferior ;  much  less  that  they  are  as  sinful  as  they  can  be.  We  ^Isq 
see  individuals,  at  times,  assume,  without  any  visible  eiilargemeni 
of  their  Acuities,  a  new  and  surprising  degree  of  depravity  at  once  j 
and  become  suddenly  far  more  frauclulent,  false,  lewd,  cruel,  re- 
vengeful, impious,  and  universally  abandoned,  than  at  a  period  not 
long  precedmg.  In  the  families,  of  which  we  are  members,  we 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  learn,  from  so  intimate  a  connexioo, 
the  true  characters  of  all  who  compose  them ;  and  are  furnished 
daily  with  decisive  evidence,  that  they  are  far  less  profligate  than, 
with  their  faculties,  they  might  become.  Those,  who  make  the  as- 
sertion, against  which  I  am  contending,  will  find  themselves,  if 
they  will  examine,  rarely  believing,  that  their  wives  and  children, 
though  not  Christians,  are  Fiends. 

3aly«  T%ere  are  certain  characteristics  of  human  nolttre,  vhich, 
eonnaered  bv  themselves^  are  innocent. 

Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  fear  of  suffering,  and  the  de«re  of 
happiness ;  together  with  several  others.  All  these  are  insepara- 
ble, not  only  firom  the  rational,  but  also  from  the  animal,  nature,  as 
existing  in  tnis  world ;  and  accompany  the  Christian  through  every 
degree  of  holiness,  which  he  attams,  as  truly  as  the  sinner.  The 
two  last;  the  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  fear  of  suflfering;  are 
inseparable  from  the  rational,  and  even  from  the  percipient,  nature. 

3aly.  Some  of  the  natural  human  characteristics  are  amuMe. 

Such  are  natural  affection  :  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  dis- 
position in  children,  often  found  also  in  persons  of  adult  years : 
compassion ;  generosity ;  modesty ;  and  what  is  sometimes  called 
natural  conscientiousness ;  that  is,  a  fixed  and  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  doing  that,  which  is  right.  These  characteristics 
appear  to  have  adorned  the  Yottng  Man^  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned.  We  know  that  they  are  amiable,  because  we  are  in- 
formed that  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him.  In  the  same  manner 
we,  and  all  others,  who  are  not  abandoned,  love  them  always,  and 
irresistibly,  whenever  they  are  presented  to  our  view.  They  all, 
also,  are  required,  and  exist,  in  every  Christian ;  enhancing  his  ho- 
liness, and  rendering  him  a  better  man.  Without  them  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  Christian  character  could  exist.  Ac- 
corclingly,  St.  Paul  exhibits  those,  who  arc  destitute  of  these  attri- 
butes, as  being  literally  profligates- 

4thly.  These  and  all  other  qualities  of  the  tnind  are,  however, 
means  either  of  virtue,  or  sin,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  con- 
trolling Disposition,  or  Energy,  which  constitutes  the  moral  character. 

By  this  disposition,  or  energy,  I  intend  that  unknown  cause^ 
whence  it  arises,  that  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  either  sinful  or  xir- 
tuous.  On  this  energy  depends  the  moral  nature  of  all  actions, 
and  the  moral  character  of  every  mind.  This  character,  and  these 
variously,  and  extensively,  modified  by  the  attributes 
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above  mentioned.  But  the  moral  nature  is  not  changed.  So  far 
as  they  have  a  prevailing  influence,  a  sinful  disposition  is  checked^ 
and  prevented  from  operating  in  the  worst  manner,  and  degree. 
Under  the  prevalence  of  a  sinful  disposition,  these  attributes  are 
partly  extinguished,  and  partly  converted  into  instruments  of  sin. 
In  a  virtuous  mind  they  all  become  means  of  virtue,  and  increase 
the  energy  of  such  a  mind, 

5thly.  There  is  not  in  the  Mind,  hif  nature,  or  in  an  unregenerated 
state,  any  real  moral  excellence,  or  Evangelical  virtue. 

For  I  know,sdLys  St,  Paul,  that  in  me,  (that  is,  in  my  flesh)  dwell- 
eth  no  good  thing.  The  carnal  mind,  says  the  same  Apostle,  is  en- 
fnity  against  God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  6c.  And 
again ;  The  mttural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  ^  for  they  are  foolishness  tmto  him^  neither  can  he  know  them, 
for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  That  which  is  born,  saith  our 
Saviour,  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh.  Without  faith,  says  St,  Paul,  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God, 

6thly.  The  heart  of  Man,  after  all  the  abatements  are  madt^ 
rohich  can  be  made,  is  set  to  do  evil,  in  a  most  affecting  and  dreadful 
manner. 

Of  this  truth,  the  Text  is  a  direct  and  very  forcible  assertion. 
The  word,  which  is  rendered,  fully  set,  in  our  translation,  is  used 
by  Ahasuerus,  Esther  vii.  5,  to  express  the  daring  presumption, 
with  which  Haman  had  risen  up  to  destroy  Esther  and  her  nation. 
It  is  also  said  to  denote  being  filed  with  a  violent  propensity,  as  the 
sails  of  a  ship  are  filed,  when  borne  along  by  a  powerful  blast,  A 
strong  tendency  to  evil  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men,  therefore, 
is  here  asserted  in  very  forcible  terms. 

In  considering  the  degree  of  iniquity,  indicated  in  this  and  simi- 
lar passages,  it  is  not  my  design,  nor  within  my  power  or  wish,  to 
settle  this  point  with  mathematical  exactness.  In  the  Scriptures, 
God  has  exhibited  this  subject  in  an  indefinite,  and  yet  in  a  more 
impressive  and  affecting  manner,  than  any,  which  mankind  have 
substituted.  No  views  of  human  corruption  are  so  affecting,  or  so 
awful,  as  those,  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 
This  example  may  be  confidently  followed ;  and  no  man  is  required 
to  limit  this  subject  more  exactly,  than  it  has  been  done  by  his 
Maker. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  shall  proceed  to  adduce 
several  proofs  of  the  doctrine,  expressed  in  the  text. 

I.  The  Scriptures  directly  assert  this  doctrine  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner. 

Every  imagination  of  Man^s  heart,  saith  God,  is  only  evil,  cov- 
finually.  Of  the  Gentiles,  the  Apostle  declares,  that  they  are  with- 
out excuse  ;  because  t/iat,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him 
7iot  as  God,  neither  were  thankful^  but  became  vain  in  their  imagi- 
7mtion8  ;  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  them- 
selves to  be  wise,  they  became  fools.     Who  changed  the  truth' of  Ood 
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into  a  licj  and  worshipped^  and  served  the  creature,  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen*  For  this  cause  God  gave 
them  tp  to  vile  affections.  And  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  thtir  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind.  Being 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  cavetousniss, 
maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  tnaligmtg , 
Whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proudy  boiuttrs. 
inoenters  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents.  Without  widerstand- 
ing,  covenant'breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  toi- 
merciful :  Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God  {that  they,  which 
commit  such  things,  are  worthy  of  death)  not  only  do  the  $ame,  but 
have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them. 

or  the  Jews,  the  same  Apostle  says,  Rom.  iii.  9,  What  then,  an 
we  better  than  they  ?  JVb,  in  n^  wise  ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  ail  under  sin.  As  tt  is  written^ 
There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one*  There  is  none  that  louIersfcEnd- 
eth  ;  there  is  nojie  that  sceketh  after  God.  They  are  ail  gone  otd  of 
the  way ;  they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their  mouth  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with 
their  tongius  they  have  used  deceit  ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips*  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  ;  their  feet  are 
swifi  to  shed  blood.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes, — 
•AToio  we  know,  that  what  things  soever  the  Law  saith,  it  saith  to 
them,  who  are  under  the  Law  ;  that  every  mouth  might  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God* — Therefore,  by  deeds  of 
Law,  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified. 

Such  is  the  character  of  men,  given  in  fonn,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  most  important  logical  discussion  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  Consonant  with  this  representation  are  all 
the  exhibitions,  made  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  depravity,  represented,  is  not  only  declared  to  be  uni- 
versal, but  also  to  be  of  this  high  and  dreadful  malignity.  Man- 
kind are  not  exhibited  as  prone  to  one  sin  only,  but  to  all  these, 
and  all  other  sins ;  and  not  prone  to  these  sins  merely,  but  filled 
with  them  as  attributes,  and  executing  them  swiftly  and  dreadfully 
as  practices. 

11.  The  same  truth  is  evident  to  every  man,  if  he  exanunes  the  sub- 
ject faithfully,  from  the  state  of  his  own  heart  and  life. 

This  very  extensive  field  of  evidence  can  now  be  explored  only 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner :  but  a  little  attention  to  it  will  in  no 
small  degree  illustrate  and  prove  the  doctrine. 

1st.  Every  Man,  who  scrutinizps  his  own  heart  at  all,  knows,  thaU 
naturally,  he  in  no  sensn  obeys  the  first  and  great  command  of  the 
Law  of  God:  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart. 

This  is  the  fu'st,  and  altogether  the  most  important,  duty  of  In- 
telligent creatures  ;  and  is  plainly  that  duty,  separated  from  which, 
n^^ther  can  be  performed.     All  possible  motives  in  the  higher 
BBVAIfe  degrees  conspire  to  induce  a  rational  being  to  perform  it. 
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If,  then,  these  motives  do  not  influence  the  heart ;  if  we  love  not 
our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  the  Author  of  all  good, 
and  himself  the  Infinite  Good ;  we  cannot  be  imagined  to  love  with 
right  principles  any  other  being.  If  we  perform  not  our  plain  duty 
to  him,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  perform  our  duty  to  any  other. 
2dly.  Ml  men  are  daily  reproached  by  their  oion  Consciences^  as 
being  greatly  and  continually  guilty  of  Sin, 

The  fear  of  the  anger  of  God,  and  of  future  punishment,  and  the 
pride,  which  every  man  feels  in  thinking  himself  of  a  good  and  ho- 
nourable character,  are  biasses,  which  strongly  influence  us  to  re- 
ject, as  much  as  possible,  so  humiliating  a  doctrine  as  this.  But, 
in  spite  of  both,  our  Consciences,  irresistibly  impelled  by  the  truth, 
declare  the  greatness  of  our  depravity  every  day  ;  and  we  cannot 
hide  our  eyes  from  the  humiliating  declaration.  Were  it  possible 
to  avoid  the  acknowledgment,  we  should  certainly  avoid  it :  but 
the  truth  is  so  obvious,  and  so  undeniable,  that  we  cannot  escape.  . 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  proves  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine still  more  strongly.  The  man,  whose  Conscience  does  not 
thus  testify,  is  plainly  of  a  peculiarly  depraved  character ;  not 
merely  because  nis  Conscience  does  not  thus  testify,  but  because 
he  is  always  guilty  of  gross  sin  in  various  other  respects.  So 
common,  or  rather  so  universal,  is  this  fact,  as  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  proverbial  remark.  He  therefore,  who  is  thus  situated,  is 
still  more  depraved  than  mankind  in  general. 

3dly«  Tlu  Stupidity  of  mankind,  and  their  Hardness  of  Heart,  art 
strong  exhibitions  of  the  same  doctrine* 

That  Men  should  be  thus  guilty,  and  yet  be  insensible  to  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  their  depravity,  is  an  event,  certainly  not  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  Reason,  of  which  we  so  continually 
boast.  Our  sins  are  committed  a^inst  the  Infinite  God,  the  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable  Enemy  of  Sm ;  and  are,  therefore,  the  meani 
of  exposing  us  m  an  awful  manner  to  his  wrath  and  vengeance. 
At  the  same  time,  the  character  rs  in  itself  debased,  defoimed,  and 
hateful,  beyond- expression.  Who,  then,  can  be  supposed  to  ix>s- 
sess  any  share  of  Reason,  and  not  be  humbled  beyond  measure  at 
the  latter  of  these  considerations,  and  equally  alarmed  by  the 
former?  Yet  Mankind  by  nature  are  universally,  not  only  not 
humbled,  but  hauehty ;  not  only  not  alarmed,  but  stupid,  as  to 
their  danger;  ancfcheerfiil,  gay,  exulting,  and  insolent,  in  the  ca* 
reer  of  their  ini(;|uity. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  warnings  are  sufficient  to  awaken  them  to 
a  sense  of  guilt,  danger,  or  duty ;  no  counsels,  to  persuade  them 
to  return  to  obedience ;  no  motives,  to  deter  them  from  sin.  The 
heart  is,  like  the  nether  millstone,  incapable  of  any  useful,  serious, 
divine,  impression ;  daily  becoming  more  and  more  guilty,  stupid. 
and  hardened ;  and  wandering  farther  and  farther  from  duty  and 
from  God,  fixim  hope  and  fi^m  Heaven. 

Eternal  Life  is  oflfered,  and  has  been  offered,  to  those,  now  be 
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fore  me,  (eu  thoosand  tiiDea.  ^Vbo  has  accepted  the  ofier?  Their 
sins  have  been  ten  thousand  times  reproved  and  coudemned.  Who 
bs  repented,  and  forsaken  them  ?  Their  doty  has  in  countless 
instances  been  pressed  upon  them.  ^Vho  has  obeyed  ?  God  has 
called,  Christ  hsu  entreated,  the  Spirit  of  Grace  has  striven.  Who 
has  listened,  complied,  and  yielded  ?  To  continue  in  sin  is  to  be 
exposed  to  endless  misery,  "to  repent*  and  turn  to  Grod,  is  to  secure 
endless  life.  Every  hardened,  impenitent  sinner  declare,  therefore, 
that,  iu  his  view,  sin,  with  endless  misery  for  its  reward,  b  more  to 
be  chosen  than  holiness,  or  obedience,  with  endless  life.  What 
greater  proof  of  dreadful  depravitt  can  be  given,  or  demanded? 
IIL  iTte  same  doctrme  is  mast  affectingly  evinced  fty  ike  wAo/e 
course  of  human  candueim 

This  evidence  will  advantageously  appear, 
1  St.  From  the  Private  Conduct  of  mankind,  as  indhidmaism 
I  shall  not  here  insist  at  large  on  the  most  private  and  redred 
Kenes  of  life,  where  we  see,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  notwith- 
standing aH  the  concealment  and  disguise,  with  which  Vice  hide$ 
itself  from  the  observation  of  the  world,  innumerable  fenns  and 
degrees  of  corruption  acted  out  in  a  very  painful  and  bmiliating 
manner.  In  spite  of  the  veil,  which  night  and  solitude  cast  over  the 
innumerable  perpetrations  of  the  human  race,  how  many  kinds  of 
deformity  rise  up  daily  to  our  view !  How  many  early,  bitter,  and 
unnatural  contentions,  even  of  litde  children !  What  aficting  to- 
kens even  of  infantine  selfishness,  wrath,  revenge,  and  cmdty ! 
How  many  proofs  of  filial  impiety,  ingratitude,  and  refaelfion,  in  tine 
morning  of  Life !  What  unorotherly  and  imsisterly  coldness  and 
alienation,  what  unkind  and  unforgiving  hearts,  appear  in  those, 
zcho  are  bane  of  the  same  bone,  and  fiesh  of  the  same  flesh!  How 
many  jealous.  Lard-hearted.  little,  base  sentiments  and  actions  af- 
flict the  bosom  of  parental  tenderness  in  those,  whom  nature  makes 
inexpressibly  beloved,  in  spite  of  every  fault,  as  well  as  of  every 
folly! 

What  a  task  is  it  to  rear  a  single  family,  without  leavinc^  such 
{^ults  unextirpated,  as  are  open  and  infamous !  How  vast  a  liabour 
to  train  up  even  one  child  to  virtue  and  to  duty ;  or  even  to  pre- 
vent one  from  becoming  grossly  sinful,  and  finally  bst !  What  tmls 
and  pains ;  what  cares  and  watchings ;  how  many  reproofs,  re- 
straints, and  corrections ;  how  many  prayers,  and  sighs,  and  tears, 
are  employed  and  sufierec^  before  this  hard  task  can  be  accom- 

Eljshed!    How  rarehr  is  it  accomplished  at  all!    Wliat  then  must 
e  the  corruption  of'^that  heart,  which  makes  aU  these  efibrts  ne- 
cessary ;  ana  which  can  resist  and  overcome  them  all  ? 

From  this  summary  view  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  obrcious 
conduct  of  men  ;  as  it  exists  in  our  own  and  every  other  country. 
What  amazing  selfishness  visibly  appears  in  the  general  conduct  of 
mankind ;  and  how  h'ttle  are  they,  amidst  all  the  cidture  of  education 
and  hiunanity,  all  the  restraints  of  Law,  and  all  the  illuminations. 
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injunctions,  and  threatenings,  of  Religion,  dispased  to  aci  agrecQ> 
bly  to  the  dictates  of  tnidi,  righteousness,  and  benevolence  to- 
wards each  other  ?  A  little  property,  a  little  power,  a  very  hum- 
ble office,  or  some  other  trifling  object  of  ambition,  will,  at  any 
time,  make  those,  who  have  been  for  life  bosom  friends,  vehement 
and  irreconcileable  enemies.  A  furious  and  long  continued  law- 
suit is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  decide  the  unsettled  property;  si 
lawsuit,  carried  on  with  bitterness,  fraud,  and  perjury ;  and  termi- 
nated in  insolent  victory  and  sullen  defeat,  in  riveted  hatred  ana 
gloomy  retaliation.  The  place  of  honour  and  power  is  sought  for 
with  electioneering,  caballmg,  slander,  fraud,  and  falseiuxxl ;  and 
is  enjoyed  with  insolence,  or  lost  with  envy,  malice,  and  secret  re- 
solutions of  future  revenge. 

In  the  common  bargains  between  JIfen,  how  rarely  is  it  the  design 
to  exchange  an  equivalent  for  that  which  is  received ;  although  the 
only  possible  rule  of  honesty ;  and  how  generally,  to  make  what 
is  called  a  good^  and  what  is  in  reality  zfraudtdent^  bargain  !  How 
perpetual  are  the  efforts  to  impose  on  our  neighbours  commodities 
of  less  than  the  professed  value ;  commodities  imj^erfect,  corrupt- 
ed,  and  decayed!  How  many  persons  obtain  their  whole  living, 
and  spend  their  whole  lives,  in  this  kind  of  fraud !  What  pains  are 
also  taken  to  conceal,  or  belie,  the  state  of  the  markets ;  of  ouf 
own  circumstances ;  our  real  intentions;  or  our  ability  to  fulfil  the 
engagements,  into  which  we  enter!  What  base  deceptions  are 
practised  in  cases  of  bankruptcy ;  and  what  frauds  perpetrated,  io 
order  to  attain  legally  the  character,  and  immunities,  of  a  bank- 
rupt !  How  difficult  has  it  been  even  to  make  a  Law,  which  can  at 
all  secure  to  creditors  an  equitable  share  in  the  actual  remains  of  a 
bankrupt's  property !  How  strange  would  the  observations,  which 
1  am  now  making,  appear  in  a  world  of  honest,  virtuous  beings! 

Friendship  is  plainly  one  of  the  things,  most  to  be  looked  for 
among  rational  oeings ;  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable,  and 
most  pleasing,  of  all  those,  which  are  in  our  power.  To  this  uniou 
of  afiections,  this  perpetual  correspondence  of  hearts,  this  delight- 
fill  harmonv  of  life,  all  our  intei'ests  strongly  lead  us,  with  motives 
highly  noble  and  affectingly  persuasive.  Yet  Solomon  could  sav, 
and  with  plain  propriety  could  say,  A  faithful  man  who  can  find? 
Not  a  small  part  of  our  conversation,  or  oi  our  writings,  is  filled 
with  bitter  complaints  of  firail,  alloyed,  treacherous,  broken  friend- 
ship ;  and  of  unworthy,  false,  and  periidious  friends!  Why  are  we 
not  friends  ?    Can  Virtue  furnish  any  part  of  the  reason  ? 

The  pleasures  of  Men^  their  darling  and  customary  pleasured, 
have  ever  seemed  to  me  an  afiecting  proof  of  extreme  deptavitjr 
in  our  nature.  . 

St.  James  directs.  Is  any  man  afflicted^  let  him  pray.  Is  any  mer* 
ry,  (that  is,  cheerful)  let  him  sing  psalms.  In  otner  words,  let  the 
hours  of  cheerfulness  be  spent  innocently,  (for  such  is  the  employ* 
ment  recommended)  gratetully  to  God,  and  profitably  to  ourselves.. 
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Such  arc  the  amusements,  such  the  pleasures,  rccDmmended  by  an 
Apostle. 

In  examining  the  pleasures,  actually  sought  by  mankind,  I  shall, 
without  any  particular  notice,  pass  by  the  brutal  entertainments, 
so  o^edily  sought,  so  highly  enjoyed,  and  so  firmly  established, 
unoer  the  sanctions  of  law,  m  Ureece^  Romt^  and  other  Heathen 
countries :  the  public  games,  in  which  naked  men  contended  for 
superiority  in  feats  of  agility  and  strength ;  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
in  which  men,  trained  for  the  purpose,  butchered  each  other  for 
the  amusement  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  the  exposures  of  human 
beings  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  while  thousands  enjoyed  the 
sport  of  seeing  them  torn  asunder,  as  a  mere  entertainment.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that,  beside  the  yulear  and  the  savage, 
men  of  high  rank,  of  enlightened  minds,  and  of  polished  manners, 
and,  what  is  still  more  humiliating  and  disgusting,  women  of  the 
first  birth,  education,  and  character,  were  reeularly  present.  1 
will  pass  by  the  Saturnalia^  in  which  jRom^  smiK,  for  a  week  eyery 
year,  into  the  coarsest  and  most  yuls^  brutism,  and  all  distinction 
and  decency  were  abolished.  Useful  as  the  inyestigation  might 
be,  it  must,  for  the  want  of  time,  be  omitted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

Let  me  then  ask.  What  are  the  actual  pleasures,  usually  soughi 
with  eager  favouritism  in  countries,  claimmg  the  title  of  CbristiaD  ' 
Go  to  the  tahle^  where  provision  is  professedly  made  for  the  fiesh, 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;  and  you  will  find  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  a  circle  is  very  frequently  seated  around  it !  Or  ra- 
ther, what  does  that  circle  in  many  instances  become,  before  the 
table  is  deserted?  To  pass  the  enormous  expense,  care,  and 
anxiety,  with  which  nature  and  art  are  employed  and  ransacked, 
to  gratify  the  demands  of  a  sickly  and  fastidious  palate ;  in  how 
many  instances,  throughout  even  the  civilized  and  Christian  world, 
is  a  feast  the  mere  resort  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness !  How 
swinishly  are  the  overflowing  bounties  of  the  Infinite  God  abused 
to  the  prostitution  of  Man ;  to  the  destruction  of  his  health,  the 
waste  of  his  time,  the  perversion  of  his  talents,  the  neglect  of  his 
duty,  the  coiTuption  of  his  heart,  tlie  stupefaction  of  his  reason, 
the  loss  of  his  usefulness,  and  the  ruin  of  his  Soul !  How  many 
drunkards,  think  you,  My  Brethren,  have  been  found  in  a  single 
century,  the  most  enlightened  and  improved,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  Christians,  around 
the  festive  boards  of  the  well-informed  and  polished  members  of 
society  ?  How  many  more  gluttons  ?  What  a  scene  of  low  and 
vulgar  brutism,  at  the  same  time,  is  daily  presented  by  taverns, 
ale-houses,  and  dram-shops ;  and  on  days  of  public  rejoicing  and 
festivity ! 
^^^Turn  we  hence  to  the  Horse-race  ;  another  darline  diversion  of 
HHkkid ;  and  not  of  the  ignorant  and  clownish  only,  but  of  the 

^^tened  and  polished ;  nay,   even  of  the  noble  and  dignified. 
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ranks  of  men.  What  has  gathered  the  concourse  .'  The  professed 
object  is  to  see  two  or  more  horses  run  a  race,  and  one  outstrip  the 
other  in  his  speed.  Without  calling  in  question  the  lawfulness  of 
setting  tlicsc  animals  upon  the  stretch  of  their  powers  far  our 
amusement :  what  a  picture  is  presented  to  our  view  by  the  bets 
which  are  laid,  the  fraud  and  &lsehood  practised ;  the  perjuries, 
oaths,  curses,  and  blasphemies,  uttered;  the  drunkenness  and 
sloth,  which  are  indulged ;  the  batdes,  which  are  foi^ht ;  and  the 
universal  prostitution  of  morals,  which  is  accomplished. 

At  a  Cockpit,  another  darling  scene  of  amusement  to  vast  multi- 
tudes  of  mankind,  all  these  gross  and  dreadful  iniquities  abound ; 
together  with  a  cruelty  causeless,  shameless,  and  hcHrid ;  a  cruelty 
impossible  to  that  rightetms  man,  who  is  nurcifid  to  hi$  beatt,  and 
of  course  to  every  harmless  creature  in  his  power. 

Of  the  same  deplorable  nature  is  the  amusement  of  BuIMaiting : 
an  amusement  warranted  by  the  voice  of  law,  and  the  deliberate 
decisions  of  senatorial  wisdom  and  royal  dignity.  The  strength 
and  courage  of  this  animal  are  here  made  the  veiy  means  of  tor- 
turing him  with  the  most  exquisite  agonies,  which  can  easily  be  de- 
visccf  :  all  not  only  quietly  suffered,  but  established,  for  the  sake 
of  guarding  the  palate  of  the  epicure  from  ofience  and  disappoint. 
ment,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  sla. 
kin^  the  thirst  for  pleasive  in  minds,  which  can  find  oelight  in  ft:- 
rocity,  anguish,  and  death. 

From  these  humiliating  scenes,  direct  your  steps  to  the  Gaming 
table.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  chosen  a  diversicm,  or  set  of  diver* 
sions,  is  found  here ;  or  to  what  an  incomprehensible  ezti>nt  viu^,t 
in  every  country,  civilized  and  savage.  Here,  fraud  in  every  frJin 
begins,  carries  on,  and  closes,  the  Irasiness.  Here,  is  the  chamU-r 
of  moroseness,  gloom,  discontent,  animosity,  profanenesat,  r  onif-/.- 
tion,  drunkenness,  and  universal  depravity.  Here,  pror^rty  i^ 
wickedly  lost,  and  wickedly  won.  Ilerc,  time  is  mr^t  f^liamrrUilly 
and  sinfully  wasted.  Here,  all  duties  are  most  dreadfully  neglect/;^ : 
and  here,  the  estate,  the  health,  the  characU:r,  tlie  family,  arid  thr 
soul,  are  consigned  to  perdition. 

From  the  gaming  table  turn  your  researches  next  to  tht  Tluatn. 
Think,  first,  of  the  almott  uniform  character  of  the  r/iiurr<sM'' 
wretches,  who  are  trained  to  create  the  diversion.  How  low  ar« 
they,  almost  without  an  exception,  fallen  ;  an^i  1k/w  |r/w  do  tliey 
fall,  of  course,  by  the  depk>rable  employment,  u#  whieh  they  w^ 
most  wickedly  tempted  to  devote  themselves !  If  yw  are  at  si 
loss,  read  a  history,  or  even  a  professed  (/awgyric,  of  this  t\it%%  of 
mankind.  You  will  find  it  filled  up  with  crimen,  wbirh  Aif.^r^n- 
thf«iame  even  of  sinful  Man,  and  with  charact/n*,  which  anr  a'  lilor 
even  on  this  guilty  world.  Consider,  next,  the  Perfitrrtianti^n,  win/  h 
these  unhappy  men  and  women  are  frmrJoywl  lo  i-xhifiit.  How 
few  can  be  read  without  a  blush,  or  without  a  wgli,  by  si  w m/,, 
/)ot  seduced  by  habit,  or  not  lost  to  virtue,  ami  ev^-n  t/i  ^ob^^f  v  * 
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How  great  a  part  are  mere  means  of  pollution !  What  art,  labour, 
and  genius,  are  engaged  in  them  to  garnish  gross  and  dreadful 
vice ;  to  disguise  its  nature  and  effects ;  to  robe  it  in  the  princely 
attire  of  virtue ;  and  to  crown  it  with  the  rewards  of  well-doiog  i 
How  often  is  even  common  decency  insulted,  ridiculed,  and  put  to 
flight!  In  how  many  ways,  and  with  how  much  art,  is  comiptioii 
softly  and  secredy  instilled  into  the  soul !  In  how  many  instances 
is  Vutue  de&ced,  dishonoured,  and,  like  the  Saviour  of  Mankind, 
crowned  with  thorns,  sceptered  with  a  reed,  and  mocked  with  pre- 
tended and  insolent  homage ! 

Turn  your  eyes,  next,  to  the  Audience,  whose  wishes  and  pro- 
perty give  birth  to  the  whole  establishment.  Of  whom  is  this 
audience  composed  ?  Of  how  few  persons,  whom  Virtue  ever 
knew,  or  with  whom  she  would  not  blush  to  confess  her  acquaint- 
ance !  Of  how  many,  who  are  strangers  to  all  good !  Ci  how 
many,  who  are  ignorant  even  of  decency ;  to  whom  vice  is  pleas- 
ing, and  grossness  an  entertainment ! 

Accorcungly,  all  the  course  of  exhibition,  except  a  litde  part 
thrust  in  as  a  sacrifice  to  decency  and  reputation,  is  formed  of  pol- 
luted sentiments,  and  polluted  characters;  in  which  whatever  is 
not  directly  and  openlv  abominable  is  meant  merely  as  the  white 
covering  intended  to  snroud  firom  the  eye  the  death  and  rottenness 
within.  Our  own  copious  language,  employed  in  thousands  of 
dramatic  performances,  probably  cannot  boast  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  plays,  as  an  Aposde  would  have  pronounced  innocent, 
to  furnish  a  single  stage  for  a  single  season. 

From  the  Stage,  men  are  dhrectly  prepared  to  go  to  the  BrotheL 
The  corruption  of  the  one  fits  the  mmd  with  no  common  prepara- 
tion to  direct  its  course  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  first  fiacts,  which  here  strikes,  and  afflicts,  the  think- 
ing mind,  is,  that  these  houses  of  pestilence  and  ruin,  of  sin  and 
perdition,  are  tolerated  in  countries,  inhabited,  and  ruled  by  such 
as  profess  themselves  to  be  Christians,  by  those  who  have  been 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Another  is,  that  they  are  frequented  by  vast  multitudes : 
and  another,  that  these  are  not  composed  of  the  low,  ignorant,  and 
despised  only ;  but,  in  great  numbers,  of  the  wealthy,  the  enlight- 
ened, the  polite,  and  even  the  noble  and  the  princely.  To  this  we 
must  add,  because  truth  adds,  that  Seduction  has  in  all  instances 
begun  the  ruin  of  the  miserable  wretches,  who  inhabit  these  walls 
of  Sodom.  This  seduction,  also,  has  been  accomplished  by  art, 
falsehood,  serpentine  insidiousness,  and  outrageous  perjury.  The 
endless  ruin  oi  a  soul  has  been  the  price  of  a  momentary  and  de- 
based gratification ;  and  the  poor  and  pitiable  victim  has  beeiyso- 
licited,  and  induced,  to  sacrifice  eternal  Life,  to  the  fiend-like  p#- 
suasion  of  her  betrayer. 

In  the  mean  time,  all,  or  nearly  all,  those,  who  are  authors  of 
the  deception,  or  haunters  of  these  tenements  of  prostitution,  ac- 
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company  to  the  same  perdition  the  miserable  victims  of  their  trea- 
chery. Of  the  strange  or  polluted  woman^  God  saith,  J^one^  that 
go  in  unto  hevj  turn  again  ;  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of 
life. 

Another  fact,  to  which  your  attention  is  called  in  these  dreadful 
scenes,  is,  that  here  all  sin  springs  up  as  in  a  hot-bed ;  that,  beside 
the  horrid  debasement,  which  is  here  the  characteristical  guilt,  all 

Sossible  sin  is  rank,  luxuriant,  and  prosperous.  Proraneness, 
runkenness,  treachery,  fraud,  and  murder,  haunt  these  baleful 
walls,  as  a  collection  of  infernal  beings  in  a  second  Hell.  Like 
that  dreadful  world,  also,  its  doors  are  barred  against  all  return 
and  repentance,  against  life  and  hope.  Scarcely  an  example 
is  founa,  in  which  those,  who  have  once  entered,  ever  make  their 
escape.  Sin  and  Perdition  are  marked  on  the  gateway ;  and  over 
the  door  is  read,  in  letters  of  fire,  This  house  is  the  way  to  Hellj  go- 
ing down  to  the  chambers  of  Death* 

The  last  subject,  which,  in  this  complicated  mass  of  iniquitv,  de- 
mands your  investigation,  is  the  immense  extent  of  the  pollution, 
and  the  incomprehensible  numbers  4>f  mankind  which  it  involves^and 
has  ever  involved.  A  Prophet  has  recorded  Sodom^  as  a  monument 
of  eternal  infamy.  Were  prophets  to  exist  in  every  land,  Sodoms 
would  not  improbably  be  portrayed  on  many  pages  of  eveiy  his- 
torical recorcf.  The  great  Capitals  of  most  European  and  Jsiatic 
countries  are,  in  many  respects,  perhaps,  not  a  whit  behind  the 
impurity,  found  in  those  monuments  of  the  divine  vengeance,  the 
Cities  of  the  plain.  1  wish  I  could  say  our  own  had  a  less  share 
in  this  charge.  Modem  lewdness,  although  usually  concealed 
with  care  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  has  yet  publicly  proceeded  to 
lengths,  which  amaze  the  mind  even  of  cool  contemplation,  sicken 
the  heart  of  delicacy,  and  turn  back  the  eye  of  virtue  with  horror. 
The  world  has  become  complaisant  to  it ;  and  changed  its  very 
language,  to  give  soft  and  imposing  names  to  the  wretches,  who 
have  robbed  the  swine  of  their  sty,  or  wallowed  at  their  side  in 
the  mire.  The  prostitute  is  misnamed  with  softening  appellations, 
intended  to  veil  her  odious  character,  and  her  enormous  crimes. 
The  lewd  man  is  styled  a  man  of  gayety,  spirit,  and  life ;  a  man  of 
the  world ;  a  liberal  man ;  a  man  unshackled  by  fanaticism  or  su- 
perstition. 

At  the  same  time,  means  innumerable,  tolerated  by  law,  and 
pursued  with  impunity,  are  employed  to  cherish  this  worst,  this 
most  fatal,  of  all  evils.  Houses  of'^  pollution  in  immense  numbers 
are  erected,  allow^,  and  frequented.  Abandoned  women  are 
brought  forward  to  places  of  puolic  and  honourable  resort  ^  admit- 
ted without  opposition  to  assemblies  for  amusement,  made  up  of 
those,  who  fill  the  upper  spheres  of  life ;  seated  at  tables  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  rolled  on  the  wheels  of  splendour.  Genius  prostitutes 
its  elevated  powers  to  seduce  the  miserable  victim,  to  varnish  the 
guilt  of  pollution,  to  sooth  to  torpor  the  wounded  conscience,  and 
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to  make  the  way  to  Hell  smooth,  pleasant,  and  unsuspected ;  (anoi 
and  tunes  the  enchantmg  sons,  to  imbrute  the  heedless  mind ;  &- 
shions  and  animates  the  marble  into  every  form  of  temptation : 
traces  on  the  canvass  its  lines  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  sheds 
the  splendour  of  its  colouring,  only  to  corrupt  and  to  ruin*  The 
shop,  to  complete  the  havoc,  publicly  holds  out  the  in&mous  book, 
the  allurinje  image,  and  the  fascinating  picture,  to  every  passeoEer; 
and,  in  denaince  of  laws  and  magistrates,  eagerly  helps  unrwaia  the 
work  of  destruction. 

All  these  are  chosen,  and  customary  pursuits  of  mankind. 
Those,  who  follow  them,  are  immortal  beings,  who  have  souls  to 
be  saved,  sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  endless  lite  to  be  secured*  AU 
of  them  have  heard  the  Gospel  of  Salvation ;  have  been  exhorted 
to  jrield  themselves  to  the  Redeemer ;  and  have  been  earnestly  in* 
vited  to  enter  into  heaven. 

The  life  of  all  is  a  vapour ;  the  day  of  grace  and  of  pardon,  is 
bounded  by  that  momentary  life ;  and  each  feels  his  time  to  be  so 
short,  that  he  cannot  find  even  an  hour  to  employ  on  the  great 
work  of  Repentance,  and  the  Salvation  of  his  soul. 

Such,  then,  are  the  pleasures  of  mankind.  What,  it  may  now  be 
asked,  are  those  employments  of  men,  which  wear  a  more  serious 
aspect? 

Among  these,  the  first,  which  strikes  the  mind  of  a  serious  inves- 
tigator, is  their  general  and  wonderful  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God.  To  this  sin,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  there  is  hardly 
any  temptation.  Wickedness  here  assumes,  therefore,  the  chaiac^ 
ter  of  disinterestedness ;  and  the  sin  is  committed  from  the  pure 
love  of  sinning.  Yet  how  immensely  extensive  is  this  evil  mac- 
tice !  The  Heathen  and  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jewish  ana  the 
Christian  nations,  professing  widelv  different  views,  in  other  re- 
spects, concerning  the  Ruler  of  all  things,  quietly  unite  in  pro- 
faning his  awful  name.  Men  of  all  ages  and  characters,  however 
discordant  otherwise,  harmonize  here.  The  sage  and  die  block* 
head,  the  gentleman  and  the  clown,  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant, 
join  dieir  voices  in  unison ;  and  form  one  great  chorus,  not  for  the 
praise,  but  for  the  dishonour,  of  God.  The  Prince  swears  on  lus 
throne,  and  the  beggar  on  his  dunghill ;  the  child  hsps  oat  the  im- 

Eerfect  curse,  and  the  tongue  of  me  man  of  my  hairs  trembles 
eneath  the  Altering  blasphemy.  From  California  to  Japan  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  rises  up  to  Heaven,  not  as  the  odour  of 
sweet  incense^  but  as  one  vast  exhalation  of  impiety,  infinitely 
disgraceful  to  our  reason,  immensely  ungrateful,  ana  immensely 
wicked. 

The  next  dreadful  effusion  of  this  evil  spuit  is  the  tnuUiform 
falsehood^  which  in  such  an  astonishine  manner  clouds  and  dis- 
graces this  miserable  world.  Truth  is  me  foundation  of  all  virtuff) 
*  ^nnsequently  of  all  happiness.  Without  it,  society  in  the 
'     sense,  cannot  exist.    Even  the  dreadful  bands  of  thieves 
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and  ruffians  are  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be  indebted  to  it  for 
their  own  horrid  union.  But  cast  your  eyes  over  this  wide  world, 
and  mark  how  extensively  truth  has  fallen  tn  the  streets  of  cities, 
the  solitary  habitations  of  the  country,  and  the  wild  retreats  of  the 
savage  and  barbarian.  Mark  how  soon  falsehood  begins  to  blacken 
the  tongue  of  the  child,  and  how  greatly  to  deepen  its  hue  with  the 
increase  of  years.  Trace,  if  you  can,  without  intense  mortifica- 
tion, the  secret  windings  of  the  private  slanderer ;  and  behold,  if 
you  can,  without  amazement,  in  endless  multitudes,  the  impudent, 
unblushing  lies  of  public  newspapers.  Survey  with  horror,  for 
without  horror  you  cannot  survey,  the  perjuries  of  testimony,  the 
perjuries  of  elections,  the  perjuries  of  the  custom-house,  and  the 
perjuries  of  public  office.  Look  with  still  more  amazement  and 
regret,  on  the  falsehoods  of  the  ^eat  and  powerful.  "  Truth," 
said  King  John  of  France j  "  if  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
ought  still  to  find  a  mansion  in  the  bosoms  of  princes.'^  Yet  how 
regularly  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  century,  courts 
and  legislatures  assert,  and  deny,  successively)  the  same  facts, 
without  a  retraction,  and  without  a  blush.  Ciast  your  eyes,  and 
tell  me,  if  they  do  not  sicken  while  you  cast  them,  on  the  moun- 
tainous mass  of  falsehood  heaped  up  by  insidious  Learning,  and 
infidel  philosophy,  against  the  Word  of  God,  and  against  all  the 
interests,  virtue,  and  happiness,  of  Man.  When  you  have  done 
these  things ;  finish  the  humiliating  investigation  by  gazing  at  the 
whole  nauon  of  the  French^  swearing  eternal  hatred  to  royalty  and 
eternal  fealty  to  six  successive  constitutions  of  Government,  adopt- 
ed within  little  more  than  six  successive  years,  and  then  bowing 
down  quietly  at  the  foot  of  a  despot ! 

From  falsehood  the  transition  is  almost  necessary  to  fraud.  On 
this  subject,  however,  as  on  all  the  remaining  ones,  I  can  dwell  but 
a  moment.  The  laws  of  all  civiUzcd  nations  have  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  repressing  this  sin,  and  in  repressing  it  with  cverj"  suf- 
fering, which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  human  nature  sustain. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  whip,  the  brand,  the  prison,  and  the  galley,  in 
spite  of  the  gibbet  and  the  cross,  the  rack  and  the  faggot,  ^at 
commodity,  what  kind  of  dealing,  is  not  the  subject  of  fraud;  and 
what  child  o{  Adam  is  not  its  mortified  object?  All  kinds  of  money  are 
counterfeited;  all  kinds  of  instruments  for  conveyance,  or  security, 
are  forged.  Vast  multitudes  of  mankind  gain  their  livelihood  from 
cheating.  The  beggar  cheats  you  in  his  tale  of  suffering ;  the  mdn 
of  business  in  his  commodity;  the  statesman  plunders  Uie  pubUc; 
the  prince  defrauds  his  subjects  by  ta\se  representations  of  his  wants, 
and  fitlse  representations  of  his  expenditures.  In  London  only,  a 
very  corrupt,  but  far  from  being  the  most  corrupt,  city  in  Europe^ 
115,000  human  beings,  among  whom  are  50,000  abandoned  fe- 
males, live,  according  to  the  sagacious  and  upright  Colauhoun,  ei- 
ther partly  or  wholly,  by  customary  fraud ;  and  annually  plundei- 
their  fidtowHOBen  of  Two  millions  Sterling;  while  on  the  River 
Voi,  I.  60 
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Thames  a  moi'e  systematized  robbery  has  yearly  wrested  fixMn  in^ 
dividuals  no  less  than  500,000  pounds  of  tne  same  currency ;  and 
from  the  Crown,  during  a  century,  ten  millions. 

Duelling  and  Suicide  present  to  our  view  two  other  kindred  tes- 
timonies of  enormous  corruption.  On  these,  however,  I  cannot, 
and  need  not,  dwell.  Instead  of  expatiating  on  them,  I  will  ex- 
hibit to  you  two  official  accounts  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Capital 
of  Ftanct.  By  a  public  return  to  the  Government,  of  births, 
deaths,  &Cr  in  Paris^  in  the  year  1801,  it  appears,  that  there  were, 

Legitimate  births, 14,829* 

'"^ei"— ".«"  S '"^TihSr 

Marriages, 3,826 

Divorces, '20  j^'^'J^  °;^«f '^  °f 

Died  in  their  own  houses,      •     .     12,510 

In  poor  houses  and  hospitals,     .       8,257  >  About  two  fifths  of 

Found  dead  in  the  streets,     •    .     •     201  )         the  whole. 

In  the  Republican  year,  ending  Sept.  23,  1 803,  by  the  report  of 
the  Prefect  of  Police  to  the  Grand  Judge  for  the  District  ojParis^ 
the  number  of 

Suicide  was      ,     .     .     .     .      \yf^^^     ^^A    657 

Murdered  persons,     .     .    .      jMe^^^;^      81 1    ^^^ 

Divorces, 644 

Murderers  executed, 155 

Condemned  to  the  galleys, 1210 

Condemned  to  hard  labour  and  imprisonment,   .  1626 

Branded  with  hot  irons, 64 

Among  the  criminals  executed  were  Seven  Fathers^  who  had 
poisoned  their  children :  Ten  Husbands^  who  had  murdered  their 
wives :  Six  wives,  who  poisoned  their  husbands  :  and  Fifteen  chil- 
dren, who  destroyed  their  parents. 

During  that  year  also  12,076  lewd  women  had  been  registered, 
and  paid  for  the  protection  of  the  Police;  1552  kept  mistresses 
were  noted ;  and  308  public  brothels  licensed,  by  the  Prefect  of 
Police  at  Paris. 

This  tremendous  recital  admits  no  conmient.  The  spectator 
shrinks  from  it  with  horror ;  and,  forced  to  acknowledge  those, 
comprised  in  the  story,  to  be  human  beings,  wishes  to  deny,  that 
himself  is  a  man, 

2dly.  The  doctrine  is  dreadfully  evinced  in  the  Public  Conduct  of 
mankind. 
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On  this  part  of  the  subject,  copious  and  important  as  it  is.  I  shall 
make  a  very  few  observations  only,  under  the  following  h(.*ads. 

1st.  Their  government. 

Under  a  riehteous  administration  of  Government,  the  intense 
corruption  of  tne  human  character  is  gloomily  manifested  In^  Sub- 
jects^ m  the  violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  their  evasions  or  their 
transgressions  of  Law.  God  has  made  it  our  duty  to  render  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  and  honour  to  whom 
honour.  Nor  has  He  permitted  us  to  perform  these  duties  with  less 
scrupulous  exactness  than  any  other.  Compare  with  this  precept 
the  reluctant  payment  of  reasonable  taxes ;  the  unceasing,  and  im- 
mense, smuggling ;  the  innumerable  frauds,  pmctised  on  the  Cus- 
tom-house ;  the  murmurings,  the  seditions,  the  revolts,  the  malig- 
nant Actions,  and  the  furious  civil  discords,  which  have  blacken^ 
the  annals  even  of  the  freest  and  happiest  nations ;  and  you  can- 
not want  evidence  of  the  depravity  of  that  spirit,  which  has  given 
birth  to  these  enormities. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  often  is  the  Oovemment  itself  no  other 
than  an  administration  of  iniquity !  The  endless  train  of  evils,  how- 
ever, which  have  flowed  in  upon  mankind  from  this  source,  have 
been,  here,  so  long  the  ruling  theme  both  of  conversation  and  wri- 
tings ;  the  oppression,  fraud,  plunder,  baleful  example,  and  de- 
I>lorable  corruption,  of  despotic  princes,  have  been  so  thoroughly 
earned  by  heart ;  as  to  render  a  particular  discussion  of  them,  at 
the  present  time,  unnecessary.  But  however  frequently  they  have 
been  repeated,  they  are  not  on  that  account  less  real,  or  dreadful, 
manifestations  of  human  turpitude.  I  know,  that  it  is  a  common 
refuge  of  the  objectors  to  this  doctrine  to  attribute  both  these  kinds 
of  evidence  of  human  corruption  to  the  form  of  the  government,  and 
not  to  the  nature  of  Man.  But  this  complaisance  to  human  nature 
is  out  of  place.  Kings  and  princes  are  mere  men  j  and  differ  from 
other  men,  only  because  they  are  surrounded  by  greater  tempta- 
tions. Their  nature  and  propensities  are  precisely  the  same  with 
yours  and  mine.  Their  opportunities  of  doing  good  are,  at  the 
same  time,  immensely  greater;  and  were  they  originally  virtuous, 
would  be  seized,  and  employed,  with  an  avidity,  proportioned  (o 
their  extent,  for  this  great  purpose  only.  Were  nunian  nature  pure, 
as  is  professed  ;  were  it  not  direadfully  corrupted ;  kings  would  be 
the  best  of  men ;  as  possessing  the  greatest  power,  and  the  widest 
means  of  beneficence.  How  unlike  this  has  oeen  the  fact,  not  with 
respect  to  kings  only,  but  almost  all  men  invested  with  high  author- 
ity. Republican  Legislatures  have  been  at  least  as  oppressive  t6 
mankind  as  Monarchs ;  particularly  to  the  dependencies  of  their 
empire.  Rome  and  Sparta  ground  their  provinces  with  a  hardei^ 
hand  than  the  Persian  Despot ;  and  no  human  tyranny  was  ever 
marked  with  such  horrors  as  the  Republican  tyranny  of  France. 

2dly.  7%<  Wars  of  Mankind  are  a  still  more  dreadful  exhUntion 
of  wickedness  than  their  Government. 
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Here,  as  if  the  momentary  life  of  Man  iv^s  too  long,  and  his 
sufferings  too  few,  and  too  small,  men  have  professedly  embarked 
in  the  design  of  cutting  off  life,  and  enhancing  the  number  and  de- 
gree of  sufferings.  War  has  prevailed  through  every  age,  and  in 
every  country ;  and  in  all  has  waded  through  human  blood,  tram- 
pled on  human  corpses,  and  laid  waste  the  nelds  and  the  dwellii^, 
the  happiness  and  the  hopes,  of  mankind.  It  has  been  employed 
to  empty  Earth,  and  people  Hell ;  to  make  Angels  weep,  and  Fiends 
triumph,  over  the  deplorable  guilt  and  debasement  of  the  human 
character. 

3dly.  TTu  doctrine  is  not  less  strongly  evidenced  by  the  Rdigum 
of  Mankind. 

With  this  subject  I  shall  wind  up  the  melancholy  detail.  Jkbo* 
VAH  created  this  world,  stored  it  with  the  means  of  good,  and  filled 
it  with  rational  and  immortal  beings.  Instead  of  loving,  serving, 
and  adoring  Him,  they  have  worsnipped  Devils,  the  vuest  of  ul 
beings,  and  alike  his  enemies  and  their  own.  They  have  worship- 
ped each  other ;  thev  have  worshipped  brutes ;  they  have  worafaip- 
ped  vegetables.  The  Smith  has  molten  a  god  of  gold ;  the  Car- 
penter Has  hewn  a  god  of  wood ;  and  millions  have  jurostrat^  them- 
selves to  both  in  praise  and  prayer.  To  appease  the  anger  of  these 
gods,  they  have  attempted  to  wash  their  sins  away  by  ablutions, 
and  to  make  atonement  for  them  by  penance.  To  these  gods  they 
have  offered  up  countless  hecatombs ;  and  butchered,  andtortured, 
and  burnt,  their  own  children.  Before  these  gods  their  retigioa 
has  enjoined,  and  sanctioned,  the  unlimited  prostitution  of  matrons 
and  virgins  to  casual  lust  and  systematized  pollution.  The  same 
religion  has  also  sanctioned  war  and  slaughter,  plunder  and  devas- 
tation, fraud  and  perjury,  seduction  and  violation,  without  bounds. 
Its  persecutions  have  reddened  the  world  with  blood,  and  changed 
its  countries  into  catacombs.  On  the  pale  horse^  seen  in  the  Apoc- 
alyptic vision,  Death  has  gone  before  it ;  and  Hellfollovnng  afier^ 
his  exulted  in  its  deplorable  follies,  its  crimes  without  number,  and 
tiie  miseries,  which  it  has  occasioned  without  end. 


SERMON  XXXU. 

HUMAN   depravity;  derived   from   ADAM* 


RoMAKS  ▼.  12. — Wherefore,  at  bjf  erne  mem  tin  entered  tnU  the  werldf  mtd  deM  If 
iin;  and  to  deih  hath paued  i^^  ail  wtem,  for  thai uU  have  eimMed. 

From  these  wonb  I  proposed,  in  a  fonner  discourse,  to  dis- 
cuss the  following  Doctrine: 

TTuii  in  consequence  of  the  Aposiaey  of  Adam  all  men  have  sinned* 

In  the  three  last  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Vniversaliitf 
and  the  Degree^  of  human  corruption.  The  next  subject  of  our 
inquirv  is  the  Source,  whence  this  corruption  is  derived*  In  the  text, 
as  well  as  in  the  doctrine,  it  is  exhibited  as  existing  in  consequence 
of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam. 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  durect  examination  of  this  branch  of  the 
doctrine,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  make  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations. 

1st.  It  will,  I  presume,  be  admiltedy  that  there  is  a  cause  of  this 
depravity. 

The  Depravity  of  Man  is  either  caused,  or  casual.  If  it  be 
casual ;  every  thmg  else  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  casual 
also.  A  denial  of  this  position,  therefore,  becomes  a  direct  estab- 
lishment of  the  Atheistical  scheme  of  casual  existence. 

Besides,  uniformity,  is,  in  all  cases,  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
supposition  of  casualty.  That  mere  accident  should  be  the  pa- 
rent of  the  same  moral  character  m  all  the  progeny  of  Adam,  or  of 
uniformity  of  any  kind,  in  so  many  thousand  millions  of  cases,  is 
contradictory  to  plain  mathematical  certainty. 

2dly.  This  cause,  whatever  it  is,  is  commenstirate  with  its  effects. 

As,  therefore,  the  effects  extend  to  all  men  ;  it  follows,  that  the 
cause,  also,  is  universal. 

3dly.  The  cause  of  this  depravity  is  undoubtedly  one,  and  the 
same. 

This  is  argued,  irresistibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  effects,  which 
is  every  where  the  same. 

4thly.  This  cause  did  not  always  exist. 

Before  their  Apostacy,  our  first  parents  were  undepraved.  As 
the  effect  did  not  then  exist ;  the  cause  plainly  did  not  exist. 

These  observations  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  without  a  contro- 
versy. It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  searching  for  the  source  of  hu- 
man corruption  we  must,  if  we  act  wisely,  be  guided  by  them : 
since  nothing  can  be  this  source,  of  which  all  these  things  cannot 
b«  truly  predicated. 
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;       5tlily«  jKi  inquiring  after  the  iouret  of  human  comjpfion  wt  m- 

(  quirt  only  afUrafacU 

This  subject,  sufficiendy  difficult  in  itself,  has  been  almost  al- 
ways emlMinrassed  by  uniting  with  it  foreign  ccHuudeiations.  A 
fadj  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  it  whatitiij  indq^endenihiof 
every  thing  eUe.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  corruption  of  mankind  exists 
in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam^  this  truth  cannot  be  af- 
fiscted  l^  any  reluctance  in  us  to  admit  it ;  by  any  opinicMis,  which 
we  may  form,  of  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  the  dispoisa- 
tion ;  nor  by  any  inexplicableness,  arismg  from  the  efficient  cause, 
the  moral  nature,  or  tne  consequences,  (m  the  fact.  These  things 
may  be  the  foundation  of  other  inquiries,  and  of  perplexities,  and 
difficulties,  ever  so  great :  still,  they  cannot  even  remotely  aflfect 
the  subject  of  the  present  investigation. 

/      6thly«  When  lasiert^  thai  in  consequence  of  the  Apostaof  of  Adam 

;   all  men  have  sinned  ;  Ida  not  intend^  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  are 
guilty  of  his  transgression. 

Moral  actions  are  not,  so  iar  as  I  can  see,  transferable  finom  cme 
being  to  another.  The  personal  act  of  any  agent  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  the  act  of  that  agent  solely ;  and  incapable  of  being  parti* 
cipated  b^  any  other  agent*  Of  course,  the  guilt  of  such  a  per- 
sonal a^ t  IS  equally  incapable  of  being  transferred,  or  participated. 
The  guilt  is  inherent  in  the  action ;  and  is  attributable,  therefere, 
to  the  Agent  only. 

So  clear  is  this  doctrine,  that,  I  presume,  no  evidence  was  ever 
supposed  to  be  derived,  originally,  from  Reason,  to  the  contraij 
dcNCtrine.  If,  therefore,  any  evidence  can  be  found  to  supp(»t  this 
doctrine,  it  must  be  found  in  Revelation.  But  in  Revelation,  it  is 
presumed,  it  cannot  be  found.  Unquestionably  it  is  no  where  di- 
rectly asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  If  it  be  contained  in  them,  it 
must  be  by  implication.  Let  me  ask,  Where  is  this  implication  t 
Certainly  not  in  any  use  of  the  term  Impute^  commonly  appealed 
to  by  the  supporters  of  this  scheme.  1  nave  examined  witn  care 
every  passage,  in  which  this  word,  and  its  connexions,  are  used  iii 
the  Scriptures ;  and  feel  completely  assured,  that  it  is  used  in  a  to- 
tally diftcrent  sense,  in  every  instance,  without  an  exception.  The 
Verb  Xo^i^ofMi,  which  is  the  original  word,  rendered  by  the  English 
word  impute,  denotes  originally,  and  always,  to  reckon^  to  county  to 
reckon  to  the  account  of  a  man,  to  charge  to  his  account ;  but  never  to 
transfer  moral  action,  guilt,  or  desert,  from  one  being  to  another. 
Thus  it  is  said  by  SAimet,  Let  not  my  Lord  impute  this  sin  unto  his 
servant :  that  is,  Let  not  my  Lord  charge  my  sin  of  cursing  David 
against  me,  or  to  my  account.  Thus  also  it  is  said,  Abraham  be* 
lieved  Crod;  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness :  that  is, 
his  faith  was  reckoned  to  him  in  the  stead  of  that  perfect  legal 
righteousness,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted before  God. 

The  passage,  which  seems  the  nearest  to  the  purpose  of  thos^, 
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against  whom  I  am  oonteDdn^.  b  1  Oh*,  xt.  32,  At  m  Adam  all 
ditj  even  so  m  Christ  shmii  M  it  wmd€  «lbc.  The  woids  in  the  ori- 
ginal are  *e*  vy  Am^^  and  '»  cv  X^*#rs*.  The  Greek  preposition  £v 
signifies  very  often,  as  anj  penoD  aoqoaiated  with  the  language 
must  have  observed,  exactly  the  same  thii^  with  the  English  ^urase 
hy  means  of.  The  passage  wonkL  therefore,  have  been  expliddy 
and  correctly  translated,  as  by  means  of  Adam  aU  dUj  even  so  In/ 
nuans  of  Christ  shall  all  he  made  alive,  Adam  is,  therefore,  only 
asserted,  here,  to  be  an  instnmiental  cause  of  the  Death  spectfiea. 
A  parallel  passage  will,  I  think,  make  the  justice  of  these  remarks 
evident  beyond  any  reasonable  debate.  In  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  it  is  said, 
the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing  vt/e,  and  the 
unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband.  No  person  will  pre- 
tend, that  in  this  passage  the  Aposde  declares  the  sanctification  of 
the  believing  wife  to  be  transferred  to  the  husband,  so  as  to  become 
the  personal  state,  or  character,  of  the  husband.  This  is  evident- 
ly not  the  fact,  because  he  is  still  an  unbeliever.  The  meaning 
plainly  is,  that  by  means  of  his  wife  he  is  in  such  a  sense  considered 
as  sanctified,  as  to  prevent  his  children  from  being  unclean ;  or  in 
more  explicit  terms,  from  being  incapable  of  being  offered  to  God 
in  baptism. 

7tn.  Neither  do  I  intend,  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  pun- 
ished for  his  transgression. 

This  doctrine  is  completely  set  aside  by  God  himself,  in  Ezek. 
xviii.  20 :  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father  ;  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  son ;  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him  ; 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.  In  this  pas- 
sage it  is,  I  think,  as  explicitly  as  language  will  admit,  declared, 
that  no  man  shall  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  another ;  particu- 
larly that  the  son  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  father  ; 
and,  by  obvious,  and,  I  think,  irresistible  implication,  that  the  sons 
of  Adam  shall  not  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  this,  their  common, 
parent. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  as  I  conceive,  for  the  direct  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  adduce  in  support 
of  its  truth  the  following  proofs. 

I.  The  Text. 

Here  it  is  asserted,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world; 
6C  *8vos  ^av^guras ;  through,  or  by  means  of,  one  man.  I  will  not  take 
upon  to  me  to  say,  that  the  Apostle  declares  the  sin  o^Adam  to  be 
the  only  supposable,  or  possible,  cause  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
the  world ;  but  he  plainly  declares  it  to  be  the  actual  cause.  The 
sin,  which  thus  entered,  he  declares  also  to  be  universal ;  even  as 
miiversal,  as  the  death,  which  entered  by  sin.  In  the  18th  verse, 
which  is  separated  from  the  text  by  a  parenthesis  only,  the  Aposde 
teaches  us  m  the  most  direct  terms,  that  this  universal  sin  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  transgression  of  Adam.    His  words  are,  Therefore , 
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as  by  the  offence  of  one,  or  as  in  the  original,  3i'  9vo(  ^  _-,__.„, 
6y  one  offence,  juagmeni  came  upon  all  to  condemnation  /  and  in 
the  19th  verse,  By  one  man^s  disobedience,  many,  in  the  original, 
*•!  «roXXoi  the  many,  were  made,  in  the  Greek,  w/n6ai^(rmf  were  amsti- 
tuted,  sinners.  The  meaning  of  these  passages  is,  I  think,  plainly 
the  following :  that  by  means  of  the  offence,  or  transgression  of 
Adam,  the  judgment,  or  sentence  of  God,  came  upon  all  men  unto 
condemnation ;  because,  and  solely  because,  all  men,  in  that  state 
of  things,  which  was  constituted  in  consequence  of  the  transgres- 
sion of  Adam,  became  sinners. 

I  have  heretofore  declared,  that  the  manner,  in  which  the  state  of 
things  became  such,  is  not  at  ail  involved  in  the  present  discussion. 
I  now  observe  further,  that  I  am  unable  to  explain  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it ;  but  I 
freely  confess  myself  to  have  seen  none,  which  was  satisfactory  to 
me;  or  which  did  not  leave  the  difficulties  as  great,  and, for  aught 
I  know,  as  numerous,  as  they  were  before.  I  snail  not  add  to  these 
difficulties  by  any  imperfect  explanations  of  my  own.  At  the  same 
time,  I  repeat,  that  the  fact  in  question  is  not  at  all  affected  by  these 
difficulties  -,  and  that  a  denial  of  this  fact  is  perplexed  with  oifficul- 
ties,  which  are  greater,  botli  in  number  and  degree. 

II.  7%e  Doctrine  is  evident,  also,  from  the  Sentence  pronounced  on 
our  first  parents. 

In  this  sentence  God  declared,  that  the  ground  was  cursed  for  the 
sake  of  Adam,  or  because  of  his  transgression  ;  that  it  should  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thistles  :  that  he  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  ^ 
his  brow  ;  and  t?iat  both  he  and  his  wife  should  lead  lives  of  tenl^ 
suffering,  and  sorrow,  uiitil  they  should  finally  return  to  the  dusi^ 
from  which  they  were  taken.  In  a  former  discourse  it  was  shown, 
that  all  the  parts  of  this  sentence  have  been  regularly  fulfilled, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  All  of  them,  therefore, 
constituted  a  sentence,  actually  pronounced  on  all  the  progeny  of 
Adam,  and  proved  to  be  so,  because  it  is  executed  on  them  all.  The 
cursing  of  the  ground,  particularly,  by  which  it  was  deprived  of  its 
former  spontaneous  fruilfulncss,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
sterility  ;  by  which  thorns  and  briars  were  substituted  for  the  frmts 
of  Paradise  ;  and  by  which  ease,  happiness,  and  immortality,  were 
exchanged  for  labour,  suffering,  and  aeath,  inwrought  into  the  very 
constitution,  now  given  to  the  Earth ;  was  a  fact,  which  involved, 
of  course,  the  punishment  of  all  men  ;  because  all  men  suffer  dis- 
tress by  means  of  this  fact ;  and  because  no  rational  beings,  be- 
side sinners,  are  in  the  Providence  of  God  subjected  to  any  suflfer- 
ing.  Every  descendant  of  Adam  must,  of  course,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  world,  which  was  thus  cursed  ;  and  must  of  necessity  be  a 
partaker  of  die  very  evils,  denounced  in  this  curse.  When  the 
sentence  was  declared,  therefore,  it  was  certainly  foreseen,  that  all 
^  who  would  afterwards  share  in  the  sufferings,  which  it  <fii- 
that  is,  all  the  children  of  Adam;  would  be  sinners.    As 
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all  the  progeny  of  Adam  must  inhabit  the  world  thus  cursed ;  all 
must  necessarily  partake  of  these  evils ;  because  they  were  inse- 
parably united  to  the  world,  in  which  they  dwelt.  If,  then,  it  was 
not  foreseen,  that  they  would  be  sinners ;  the  curse  must  have  been 
denounced  against  them,  either  when  obedient  and  virtuous ;  or 
while  their  future  moral  character  was  uncertain.  The  former  will 
not  be  admitted  by  any  man :  the  latter  will  no  more  be  admitted 
by  any  man,  if  he  reflect  at  all  on  the  subject :  for  God  can  no 
more  be  supposed  to  condemn,  and  punish,  those,  who  are  not 
known  by  him  to  be  sinful,  than  those,  who  are  known  to  be  virtu- 
ous. It  follows  therefore,  that,  as  the  world  was  thus  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  transgression  of  Adam  ;  and  of  a  paradise  be- 
came a  wilderness  of  thorns  and  briars :  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  transgression,  the  character  of  Man  was  also  changed ;  and 
instead  of  being  immortal,  virtuous,  and  happy,  he  became  the 
subject  of  sin,  suffering,  and  death.  With  respect  to  one  of  these 
considerations,  viz.  the  mortality  of  mankind,  the  Apostle  Paid 
expressly  asserts  the  doctrine  in  a  passage,  already  quoted  for 
another  purpose,  /n,  or  by  means  of,  Adam^  all  die.  As  neither 
death,  nor  any  other  suffering,  befells  virtuous  beings ;  this  pas- 
sage may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  full  confirmation  ot  the  doctrine 
at  large- 
Ill.  The  Doctrine  is  directly  declared  by  Moses^  when  he  informs 
fi5,  that  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness* 

The  meaning  of  the  word  likeness,  that  is,  the  meaning,  inten- 
tionally attached  to  it  by  Moses,  cannot,  I  think,  be  mistaken.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  the  same  history  he  introduces  God  as  saying, 
I^et  us  make  man  in  our  ovm  image,  after  our  likeness  ;  and  subjoins. 
so  (rod  created  Man  in  his  own  image :  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him.  In  a  former  discourse  I  have  shown,  that  the  likeness,  or 
ima^e,  here  mentioned,  is  the  Moral  image  of  God ;  consisting,  es- 
pecially, in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness  ;  as  we  arc 
informed  by  St.  Paul.  After  dwelling  so  particularly  on  the  image 
of  God,  in  which  Man  was  created,  and  on  the  fact,  that  Man  was 
created  in  this  image  ;  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned,  that  Moses 
intended  to  inform  us,  that  Seth  was  begotten  in  the  moral  likeness 
of  Adam  after  his  apostacy ;  and  sustained,  from  his  birth,  a  moral 
character,  similar  to  that,  which  his  two  brothers,  Cain  and  Abel, 
also  sustained.  This  view  of  the  subject  appears  plainly  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Job,  when  he  asks,  nho  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
otil  of  an  unclean?  Not  (me:  (Job  xiv.  4.)  by  Bildad,  when  he 
asks,  How  then  can  Man  be  justified  with  trod;  or  how  can  he  be 
clean,  that  is  bom  of  a  woman?  (xxv.  4.)  by  David,  when  he  says. 
(Psalm  li.  5.)  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me  :  and  by  St*  Paul,  when  ne  says,  As  we  have 
b(nne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  (Adam)  so  we  shall  bear  the  image  of 
the  hanenljf^  (Adam)  (1  Cor.  xv.  49.)  But  if  Seth,  Cain  and  Abel, 
derived  their  corruption  from  the  Apostacy  of  their  parents ;  then 
Vol.  I.  81 
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it" is  triie,  not  only  that  their  con*uption,  but  that  of  all  mankind, 
exists  in  consequence  of  that  Apostacy. 

Accordingly,  our  Saviour  declares  universally,  that,  that  wfuek  is 
bom  of  thefltshj  is  flesh;  and  that,  that  only,  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  or  bom  again,  is  spirit*  In  this  declaration  he  cerUinly 
teaches  us,  that  the  fleshly  character  is  inseparably  connected  wiik 
the  birth  of  man :  it  being  an  invariable  attendant  of  that  birth. 
In  other  words,  every  parent,  as  truly  as  Adam,  begets  children  m 
his  own  moral  likeness.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  the 
moral  character,  denoted,  in  this  observation  of  our  Saviour,  by  the 
term  flesh,  is  a  corrupt  character.  7%e  carnal,  or  fleshly,  mind, 
says  St.  Paul,  is  enmity  against  God;  not  subject  to  his  Law,  neither 
indeed  can  be :  and  again  ;  To  be  carnally,  or  fleshly,  minded,  is 
Death,  In  the  Original,  the  words  in  both  passages  are  fjponyia 
njs  (fttpuis,  the  minding  of  the  flesh :  the  exercise  of  our  thoughts 
and  anections  in  that  manner,  which  accords  with  the  fleshly,  or 
native  character. 

IV.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  scriptural  rmresentationj  tkt 
Doctrine  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  conduct  of  Children,  as  soon  as 
they  become  capable  of  moral  action. 

Children  in  the  morning  of  life  are,  as  was  remarked  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse,  unquestionably  amiable ;  more  so  in  many  re- 
spects than  at  any  future  period ;  that  is,  whenever  they  do  not  at 
5ome  future  period  become  the  subjects  of  sanctification*  Some 
children  also,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  are  sancufied 
from  the  womb.  Still  even  these  in  some  degree,  and  all  others  in 
a  greater  degree,  exhibit,  from  the  dawn  of  moral  action,  evil  af- 
fections, and  evil  conduct.  They  are  rebellious,  disobedient,  un- 
kind, wrathful,  and  revengeful.  All  of  them  are  proud,  ambitious, 
vain,  and  universally  selfish.  All  of  them,  particulai'ly,  are  desti- 
tute of  piety  to  God  ;  the  first,  and  far  the  most  important  exercise 
of  virtue.  They  neither  love,  fear,  nor  obey  him  ;  neither  admire 
his  divine  excellence,  nor  arc  thankful  for  his  unceasing  loving 
kindness.  Immense  multitudes  of  them  are  taught  these  duties 
from  the  commencement  of  their  childhood  ;  yet  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  perform  them  by  no  species  of  instruction,  hitherto  de- 
vised. A  virtuous  mind  would,  oT  coui-se,  from  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  God ;  without  any  known  law  ;  without  any  other  motive 
except  what  is  found  in  his  greatness,  excellency,  and  goodness  to 
us ;  admire  and  love,  reverence  and  glorify.  Him  with  au  the  heart. 
But  no  instance  of  this  nature  can  be  produced.  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  children  and  youth  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  have  watched  their  conduct.with  no  small  attention  and 
anxiety.  Yet  among  the  thousands  of  children,  committed  to  my 
care,  \  cannot  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  seen  ofu,  whose  native 
character  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  to  be  virtuous ;  or  whom  I 
could  conscientiouslv  pronounce  to  be  free  from  the  evil  attributes, 
IMBIioned  above.     In  addition  to  this,  it  ought  to  be  observied,  ibat 
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no  child,  unspotted  with  sin,  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  History. 
This,  I  think,  could  not  be,  had  the  fact  ever  existed. 

Mankind  therefore,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
are  estranged  from  the  wombj  ana  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom. 

The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  undertake  to  avoid  the  force  of 
this  argument  by  attributir^  the  corruption  of  children  to  example, 
and  the  propensityof  human  nature  to  Imitation* 

The  power  of  Example  I  readily  acknowledge  to  be  great,  and 
the  propensity  to  Imitation,  strong.  I  acknowlrage,  also,  that  from 
these  sources  we  may  derive  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  many 
things,  both  good  and  evil,  which  are  done  in  the  worid.  Still,*! 
apprehend,  the  objection  Is  a  very  insufficient  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment in  question.    For, 

1  sU  On  beings,  who  are  virtuously  inclined^  a  good  example  oughi 
certainly  to  have  more  power  than  an  evil  one* 

On  beings,  neither  virtuously  nor  viciously  inclined^  virtuous  and 
vicious  examples  must,  of  course,  be  equally  influential;  as  on  be- 
ings, sinfully  inclined,  it  is  acknowledged,  sinful  examples  have  an 
influence  entirely  preponderating.  All  this  is  evident,  because 
virtuous  beings  must  love  virtuous  conduct,  and  follow  it ;  as  much 
as  vicious  beings  love,  and  follow,  vicious  conduct ;  and  because 
neutral  beings,  if  such  are  supposed  to  exist,  can  have  no  bias  to 
either.  If,  then,  mankind  were  virtuously  inclined ;  they  would 
follow,  with  a  clear  and  universal  preponderation,  virtuous  exam- 
ples. If  neither  virtuously  nor  sinfully  inclined;  they  would  follow 
virtuous  and  sinful  examples  alike,  and  with  an  equal  propensity  to 
imitation.  But  neither  of  these  facts  is  found  in  human  experience. 
Virtuous  examples,  it  is  acknowledged,  have  some  dec^ree  of  in- 
fluence ;  but  aU  men  know  this  influence  to  be  exceedingly,  and 
distressingly,  small.  This  truth  is  seen  every  day,  in  every  place, 
and  in  every  person.  Whence  arises  the  superior  influence  of 
vicious  example,  but  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
the  human  heart?  In  Heaven  such  example  could  have  no  in- 
fluence. 

2dly.  If  the  first  men  were  virtuous  ;  as  the  objection  supposes  all 
tnen  to  be  by  nature,  and  as  according  to  the  objection  these  must 
have  been  ;  there  could  have  been  no  evil  examples,  and  upon  this 
plan  no  sin,  in  the  world.    * 

Virtuous  men,  that  is,  men  wholly  virtuous,  cannot  exhibit  an 
evil  example.  If,  then,  the  first  men  were  virtuous,  their  im- 
mediate successors  had  no  vicious  example  to  follow ;  and  must^ 
therefore,  have  been  themselves  virtuous.  Of  course,  the  exam- 
ple, which  they  set  also,  M'as  only  virtuous.  Hence  those,  who 
followed  them,  must  have  been  virtuous ;  and  in  like  manner  all 
their  successors.  Upon  this  plan,  Sin  could  never  have  entered  the 
world*  But  Sin  is  in  the  world ;  and  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the 
universally  prevailing  character  of  the  human  race.  The  ob- 
fectors,  therefore,  are  reduced  by  their  scheme  to  this  diiemioa : 
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Either  virtuous  men  set  sinful  examples ;   which  is  a  plain  contra- 
diction ;  or  men  became  sinful  without  shiful  examples. 

Should  it  be  said,  diat  after  Adam  and  Eve  apostatized,  they  cor- 
rupted their  children  by  their  own  sinful  example;  who  again  cor- 
rupted theirs;  and  thus  every  generation  became  the  means  of 
corrupting  those  who  followed  them ;  and  that  in  this  manner  the 
existence  of  a  sinful  character  in  mankind  may  be  explained :  I 
answer,  that  I  readily  admit  the  premises  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
wholly  deny  the  conclusion.  Adam  and  £ve,  speedily  after  their 
apostacy,  that  is,  before  they  had  children,  became  penitents. 
The  example,  therefore,  which  they  exhibited  to  their  children, 
was  such  as  penitents  exhibit ;  expressive  of  their  abhorrence  of 
sin,  and  of  their  humble  obedience  to  God.     Such  an  example 

Eenitents  now  exhibit :  and  such  a  one,  without  a  question,  they 
ave  always  exhibited.  But  this  example,  preponderating  eready 
in  favour  of  virtue,  must  have  had  substantially  the  same  mnuence 
with  one  perfectly  virtuous.  Of  course,  the  perfectly  virtuous 
mind  of  Adam* s  children  must  by  this  example  have  been  strongly 
biassed  to  virtue ;  and  according  to  this  scheme  coidd  not  have 
failed  of  retaining  their  virtuous  character.  But  this  is  plainly  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  The  descendants  of  Adam^  of  the  first,  and  of 
every  succeeding,  generation,  were  evidently  sinful  beings ;  and  in 
the  course  of  ten  generations  became  so  universally  and  absolutely 
sinful,  that,  except  ^oah  and  his  family,  God  destroyed  them  all 
by  the  Deluge.  God  himself  declares  concerning  them,  that  tvtry 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  was  only  evil  continu- 
ally ;  that  it  repented  the  Lord,  tliat  he  had  made  Man  upon  the 
earthy  and  grieved  him  at  his  heart.  In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  look 
for  the  proper  influence  of  virtuous  examples  on  childrtn^  born 
virtuous,  among  the  early  descendants  of  Adam. 

If  mankind  are  born  with  neutral  characters,  not  inclined  either 
to  good  or  to  evil,  the  difficulty  will  not  be  seriously  lessened.  In 
this  case  men  ought  now  to  be  as  generally  virtuous  as  sinful ;  be- 
cause this  character  furnishes  exactly  the  same  probabiL'ty  of  the 
prevalence  of  virtue,  as  of  sin.  But  no  such  equality  has  at  any 
period  of  time  existed.  On  the  contrary,  men  are  now,  and  ever 
nave  been,  without  an  exception,  sinnprs. 

Uniform  sin  proves  uniform  tendency  to  sin :  for  nothing  more 
is  meant  by  tendency,  in  -any  case,  but  an  aptitude  in  the  nature 
of  a  thing  to  produce  efTects  of  a  given  kind.  With  this  meamng 
only  in  view,  we  say,  that  it  is  the  nature,  or  tendency,  of  an  ap- 
ple-tree to  produce  apples ;  and  of  a  fig-tree  to  produce  figs.  In 
the  same  manner  we  must,  I  think,  say,  if  we  would  say  the  truth, 
that  it  is  the  tendency,  or  nature,  of  the  human  heart  to  sin. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  uniformity  of  sin  in  children,  and 
therefore  in  all  the  human  race,  may  be  fairly  explained  jjy  the  na- 
iwreof  Moral  Agency. 
■^^^P  to  be  observed,  that  such,  as  make  this  objection,  suppose 
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the  Freedom  of  the  Will  to  lie  in  self-deteimination ;  the  liberty  of 
indifference;  and  the  liberty  of  contingency.  By  persons,  who 
hold  this  scheme,  a  more  unfortunate  objection  to  the  doctrine 
could  not,  I  apprehend,  have  been  easily  devised. 

If  the  freeaom  of  the  wUl  is  the  freedom  of  CovUmeeney  ;  then 
plainly  its  volitions  are  all  accidents ;  and  certainly  ue  chances, 
arithmetically  considered,  are  as  numerous  in  favour  of  virtuous 
volitions,  as  of  sinful  ones.  There  ought  therefore,  on  this  plan, 
to  be,  and  ever  to  have  been,  as  many  absolutely  virtuous  persons 
in  the  world,  as  sinful.     Plainly  all  ought  not  to  be  sinful. 

If  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  freedom  of  Indifference  ;  the  same 
conseouence  ought  to  follow :  for,  if  there  be  no  bias  in  the  mind 
towards  either  virtue  or  sin,  at  the  time  immediately  preceding  each 
of  its  volitions ;  and  the  freedom  of  each  volition  arises  out  of  this 
fact ;  then  certainly,  there  being  no  bias  either  way,  the  number  of 
virtuous,  and  that  of  sinful,  volitions  must  naturally  be  equal :  and 
}io  cause  can  be  assigned,  why  every  man,  independently  of  his 
renovation  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  should  be  sinful  only. 

If  the  Libert}/  of  the  Will  consist  in  Self-determination  ;  and  the 
mind,  without  the  influence  of  any  motive,  first  wills  that  it  will 
form  a  second  volition;  and  this  volition  depends  for  its  freedom 
on  the  existence  of  such  a  preceding  one ;  then  it  is  plain,  that 
from  these  preceding  volitions  as  many  virtuous  as  sinful  ones 
ought  to  be  derived ;  because  the  preceding,  or  self-determining, 
volitions,  are  by  the  supposition,  under  no  influence  or  bias  from 
any  cause  whatever. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  according  to  all  these  suppositions  there 
could  be  no  preponderancy,  much  less  an  universality,  of  sin  in 
the  world.  The  state  of  facts  is,  therefore,  contradictory  to  the 
objection,  as  supported  by  them  all. 

Further;  the  Freedom  of  Will,  and  consequently  Moral  Agency, 
in  Man  in  this  world,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Spirits  of  just 
7nen  made  perfect  in  Heaven  ;  the  same  with  that  of  Angels ;  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Man  Cluist  Jesus.  Whence,  then,  does  it 
come  to  pass,  that  the  same  moral  agency  leads,  or  influences, 
these  beings  universally  to  virtue,  and  men  in  this  world  univer- 
sally to  sin  ?    This  question  the  objectors  are  bound  to  answer. 

V.  The  last  proof  of  the  Doctrine^  which  I  shall  adduce  at  the 
present  time^  is  the  Death  of  Infants. 

A  great  part  of  mankind  die  in  infancy,  before  thev  are,  or  can 
be,  capable  of  moral  action;  in  the  usual  meaning  or  that  phrase. 
Their  death  is  attended  with  all  the  apparent  sufTering,  usually 
experienced  by  persons  of  riper  age,  anci  with  such  simering,  at 
least,  as  plainly  is  often  intense.  Their  death  is,  also,  an  ordi- 
nance of  God;  a  dispensation  of  his  immediate  government.  The 
language  of  this  dispensation  cannot,  I  think,  be  mistaken ;  and 
its  meaning  cannot  be  that  of  approbation.  It  is  ako  the  language, 
literally,  of  the  Curse,  denounced  against  our  first  parents ;  and 
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the  execution  of  that  Sentence,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concenied. 
So  St.  Paul  has  directly  declared,  Death  has  pasted  vpan  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned.  Tlie  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Death  then, 
the  fruit,  or  wages  of  sin,  the  punishment  denounced  against  it  in 
the  original  sentence,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  to  be  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  existence  of  depravity  in  every  moral  be- 
ii^;  that  is,  every  being  capable  of  depravity ;  who  is  the  sut^ 
otdeath. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  death  arrests  In&nts  in 
every  form  of  distress  and  terror,  in  which  it  befalls  persons  of 
riper  years.  They,  together  with  others,  are  swept  away  ly  tke 
immediate  hand  of  God  m  those  various  judgments,  with  which  He 
awfully  punishes  Mankind.  They  are  swept  away  by  the  silent, 
awful  nand  of  the  pestilence ;  are  consumed  by  the  €X>nflagration; 
overwhelmed  by  the  volcano ;  swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake  ,- 
and  wasted  by  the  lingering  agonies  of  famine*  At  the  same  time, 
they  suffer, /rom  Mankind^  all  the  deplorable  violence  of  war,  and 
the  unnatural  cruelties  of  persecution. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  we  are  compelled  to  one  of  these  con- 
clusions ;  either  that  Infants  are  contaminated  in  their  moral  na- 
ture, and  bom  in  the  likeness  of  apostate  ./iciam ;  a  &ct  irresisti- 
bly proved,  so  far  as  the  most  unexceptionable  analogy  can  prove 
any  thin^,  by  the  depraved  moral  conduct  of  every  inSBLDt,  who 
lives  so  long,  as  to  oe  capable  of  moral  action :  or  that  God  in- 
flicts these  sufferings  on  moral  beings  who  are  perfectly  innocent. 
I  leave  the  alternative  to  the  choice  of  those,  who  object  against 
this  doctrine. 

There  are  but  two  objections  to  this  argument  within  my  know- 
ledge. The  first  is,  that  beyond  the  grave  Infants  may  be  compen- 
sated for  their  sufferings  by  receiving  sxipaior  degrees  of  happiness. 
This  Objection  will  be  easily  seen  to  be  of  no  validity.  It  is  cer- 
tainly unnecessary  for  God  to  make  Infants  unhappy,  here,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  happy  in  any  manner  whatever,  hereafter.  An- 
gels are  made  completely  happy  in  heaven,  without  having  suffered 
any  preceding  unhappiness.     Plainly,  Infants  might  be  made  hap- 

f>y,  to  any  degree,  m  the  same  manner.  But  it  the  sufferings  of 
nfants  are  unnecessary,  tlien  they  arc  causeless,  on  the  scheme  of 
this  Objection ;  and  God  is  supposed  to  create  so  much  miserj% 
merely  to  compensate  it  by  so  much  future  enjoyment.  I  think 
this  conduct  will  not,  soberly,  be  attributed  to  the  Creator :  since 
it  would  plainly  be  disgraceful  to  any  of  his  Intelligent  creatures. 
The  second  Objection  is,  that  God  governs  the  Universe  by  Gene- 
ral Laws  ;  and  that^  in  their  operation,  ineqttalities  and  evils  ou<rhi 
to  be  expected.  There  are  two  answers  to  this  objection.  The 
first  is,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  establish  any  general  law, 
which  produces  injustice ;  such  as  the  suffering  of  virtuous  beings 
'  "—acknowledged  to  be.  The  second  is,  tJiat  this  is  itself  a 
extending  probably  to  one  third,  or  one  fourth,  oftht 
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human  race.  The  dispensation  therefore,  and  not  the  exceptions, 
is  uneaual  and  evil,  according  to  this  scheme.  Surely  the  difficulty 
is  not  lessened  by  such  a  supposition* 

It  will  probably  be  farther  said,  that  so  many  difficulties  attend 
this  part  of  the  doctrine^  as  to  perplex j  and  distress^  the  mind  no  lest 
than  the  suppositions  already  refuted.  The  difficulties,  attending 
the  existence  of  Moral  Evil  are,  I  readily  acknowledge,  very 
great,  and  they  easily  become  very  distressing ;  whatever  scheme 
of  thought  we  may  adopt  concerning  this  subject;  that  is,  if  we 
pursue  It  to  any  extent.  But,  I  anpreheiul,  the  chief  of  those  dif- 
ficulties, which  necessarily  attend  us,  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the 
Fact^  that  Moral  Evil  exists.  To  these  we  may,  or  may  not,  as  we 
please,  add  others,  found  in  the  particular  scheme  of  doctrine, 
which  we  choose  to  adopt*  The  doctrine,  asserted  in  this  dis- 
course, is,  I  think,  unanswerably  supported  by  Revelation,  and 
by  Facts.  Of  Course,  it  adds  to  the  original  difficulties,  inherent 
in  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  no  new  ones  of  its  own.  The 
schemes,  which  I  am  opposing,  contain,  on  the  contrary,  a  new 
scries  of  embarrassments,  beside  those,  which  are  common  to  them 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse.  The  truth  is,  the  subject  of 
Moral  Evil  is  too  extensive,  and  too  mysterious,  to  be  compre- 
hended by  our  Understanding.  Some  things,  the  Scriptures  teach 
us  concerning  it ;  and  these  are  usually  furnished  witn  important 
evidence  from  facts.  Many  other  things,  pertaining  to  this  subject, 
lie  wholly  beyond  our  reach.  What  we  can  know,  it  is  our  duty, 
and  our  interest,  to  know.  Where  knowledge  is  unattainable,  it 
is  both  our  duty  and  interest  to  trust  humbly  and  submissively  to 
the  instructions  of  Him,  who  is  The  Only  Wise. 

But  in  this  so  difficult  and  perplexing  dispensation  tlicre  is  no- 
thing more  absolutely  inexplicable,  than  in  many  others,  which, 
because  we  are  less  interested  in  them,  we  generally  consider  as 
scarcely  mysterious  at  all.  I  will  mention  one,  out  of  very  many. 
^rhe  state  of  the  Animal  worldj  gencrMyy  is  such,  as  to  baffle  all 
human  investigation.  Why  most  animals  exist  at  all^  and  why  any 
of  them  are  unhappy;  are  subjects,  which  defy  and  silence,  the 
most  ingenious  inquiries  of  Man.  Nor  is  it  originally  strange,  that 
the  dispensations  of  a  Being,  whose  ways  are  above  ours^  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earthy  should  be  incomprehensible,  and 
inexplicable,  by  us. 

It  ought  to  be  here  remembered,  that  that,  which  is  true^  is  not 
affected  by  any  difficulty  whatever,  so  far  as  its  truth  merely  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  that,  which  is  known^  is  not  rendered  less  certain 
by  that,  which  is  unknown ;  whatever  connexion  may  exist  between 
them;  or  whatever  embarrassments  may  arise  concerning  that, 
which  is  unknown. 

It  was  with  these  views,  that  1  chose  to  state  the  doctrine  of  this 
discourse  in  the  words,  in  which  it  was  expressed.  I  observed, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  ofAdam^  all  men  havt  iinned* 
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The  universality  of  sin  was,  I  trust,  proved  sufficiently  in  two  prc- 
cedine  discourses.  In  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  oeen  proved, 
that  the  sin  of  Mankind  has  existed  in  consequence  of  thai  Apostacy, 
By  this  language  I  presume  my  audience  understand  me  to  intend, 
that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen^  sin  would  not  have  entered  this  world. 
To  this  single  fact  I  have  confined  all  my  observations ;  because 
this  is  the  simple  account,  given  in  the  Scriptures  ;  an^^  because  I 
supposed  it  capable  of  being  easily  comprehended,  and  satis&c- 
torily  proved. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  a  Cause  of  human  depravity  is  here  alleged, 
of  which  all  the  characteristics,  mentioned  in  the  commencement 
of  this  discourse,  may  be  truly  predicated :  viz.  T%e  corrtmtum  of 
that  Energy  of  the  Mind,  whence  volitions  flow  ^  and  wkicnlhave 
heretofore  asserted  to  be  the  seat  of  moral  character  in  Rational  be- 
ings. This  cause  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  universal  ^  to  be 
every  where  the  same  ;  and  not  to  have  always  existed.  It  must  al&o 
be  conceded,  that  it  began  to  exist,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  as 
early  as  the  effects,  which  have  given  birth  to  all  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Uorruptton  of  Mankind. 
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In  the  four  preceding  discourses,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
the  Uhiversalihfyand  Extent,  ofhtanan  corruption  /  and  its  existence 
in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam.  It  is  now  my  design  to 
subjoin  to  the  observations,  made  in  these  discourses,  several  Re- 
marks, naturally  arising  from  the  consideration  of  tliis  subject,  and 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  The  end  of  all  doctrinal  preach- 
ing is  to  persuade  men  cordially  to  receive  truth,  that  they  may  be 
governed  by  it  in  their  conduct ;  and  of  preaching,  in  any  particular 
instance,  to  persuade  them  thus  to  receive  one  truth,  in  order  to  their 
rec^tion  oj  others* 

From  doctrines  so  important,  and  so  absolutely  fundamental,  as 
those,  which  have  occupied  these  discourses,  very  numerous  infer- 
ences, of  great  moment,  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  by  a  mind,  ad- 
dicted to  solemn  contemplation.  A  small  number  of  them,  only, 
can,  however,  be  mentioned  with  aclvantage  in  a  single  sermon. 
For  the  present  occasion  I  have  selected  the  following. 

I.  //  is  evident  from  the  last  of  these  discourses,  that  the  corrupt 
lion  of  Man  is  not  the  result  of  any  given  form  of  Government,  nor 
of  any  given  character  in  Rulers. 

At  this  subject  I  have  glanced  in  a  former  discourse ;  but  have 
reserved  the  more  extensive  discussion,  which  it  merits,  for  the 
present  occasion. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  triumphantly  said,  particularly  in 
modern  times,  that  the  corruption  of  mankind  is  wholly  artificial ; 
and  owes  its  existence  to  civilized  society  ;  particularly  to  the  form 
and  administration  of  government,  and  to  the  civil  ana  ecclesiastical 
rulers  of  mankind. 

The  method,  in  which  these  orders  of  men  are  supposed  to  have 
corrupted  their  fellow-men,  is  that  of  oppression.  At  least,  this  is 
consiaered  as  the  chief  instrument  of  the  corruption ;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  operate,  principally,  in  two  ways  ;  viz.  keeping  them  poor ^ 
and  keeping  them  ignorant* 

It  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  rulers  of 
mankind  have  extensively  corrupted  them,  that  they  have  also 
gready  oppressed  them,  and  that  by  keeping  them  poor  and  igno- 
rant, they  h^ve  contributed  in  a  very  great  and  guilty  degree  to  the 
increase  of  their  corruption.  It  oupit  to  be  fiu-ther  acknowledged| 
that  rulers,  and  other  men  of  wealth  and  iufluence,  i^ave  onich 
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more  clVccMially,  and  extensively,  corrupted  their  fellow-men  by 
example,  art,  and  seduction ;  by  exhibiting  to  them  powerful  temp- 
tations ;  placing  within  their  reach  the  means  of  sin ;  making  the 
path  to  perpetration  smooth,  easy,  and  safe;  and  presenting  Co 
them  arguments,  ingeniously  and  laboriously  contrived  to  justify 
them  in  the  commission ;  than  they  have  ever  done  by  both  the 
methods,  alleged  above.  The  philosophers,  with  whom  I  am  con- 
tending, have  probably  insisted  less  on  this  source  of  human  cor- 
niption,  partly  because  they  wished  to  render  the  men  in  question 
odious,  and  thought  this  an  eiHcacious  mean  of  accomplishing  their 
purpose  ;  and  partly  because  they  were  sensible,  that  themselves 
were  deeply  implicated  in  the  charge  of  corrupting  mankind  in  the 
manner  last  mentioned.  So  fur  as  argument  and  influence  have 
increased  the  turpitude  of  the  human  character,  few  men  arc 
chargeable  with  so  great  a  share  of  the  guilt.  Their  arguments 
concerning  moral  subjects  have  been  commonly  mere  means  of 
seduction;  and  their  example  has  only  seconded  their  aipmients. 
A  host  of  ancient  philosophers  were  banished  from  /iome,  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance.  Had  a  lai^e  proportion  of  modern  ones  lived  in  the 
same  city,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  httle  reason  to  doubt,  that  they 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  form  of  Government,  also,  in  some  cases,  and  the  peculiar 
administration  of  it  in  others,  have  undoubtedly  contributed  in  a 
distinguished  degree  to  the  depravation  of  mankind.  Mmarchies 
Iiave  produced  this  effect  by  immense  patronage  ;  by  the  opera- 
tions of  despotic  power,  demanding  and  effectuating  a  slavisn  de- 
pendence, and  a  oase  sacrifice  of  principle,  in  their  subjects ;  by 
splendour,  luxury,  war,  and  a  general  dissoluteness  of  manners. 
Republican  governments^  although  in  certain  circumstances  more  fe- 
vourable  to  virtue,  have  yet,  at  limes,  been  equally  pernicious  by 
fbrnishing  opportunities,  and  strong  temptations,  for  the  sacrifice 
of  integrity  at  elections,  for  caballing,  bnbery,  faction,  private  am- 
bition, oold  contentions  for  place  and  power,  and  that  civil  discord, 
which  is  naturally  accompanied  by  die  prostration  of  Morality  and 
Religion.  Thus  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  degene- 
rated with  inconceivable  rapidity.  This  exanujle  many  other  Re- 
publics have  been  but  too  willing  to  follow.  The  heaihen  priests 
and princesy  also,  although  generally  believing  in  the  most  serious 
manner  the  miserable,  demoralizing  idolatry,  which  they  professed, 
found  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  their  religious  systems, 
and  the  deplorable  corruption,  by  which  dicy  were  of  course  at- 
tended. 

The  Romish  Hierarchy/,  uniting  in  itself  all  authority  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  presented  immense  inducements  to  the  love  of 
>vealth,  power,  splendour,  and  sensualitv  ;  and  vast  means  of  grati- 
fying these  corrupt  propensities  of  the  human  heart.  At  the  same 
tune,  it  held  out  the  most  efficacious  motives  to  the  perpetuation 
of  these  enjoyments,  by  keeping  Mankind  in  a  state  of  abject  ig- 
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norance,  slavery,  and  cotruption.  In  this  manner  it  coiitributeli 
more  to  this  dreadful  purpose  than  any  other  political  system^ 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Like  the  mountains,  pilod  up  by 
the  Giants,  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  menace  Heaven  itself  with  the 
loss  of  its  dominion  over  the  Earth ;  and,  like  the  Deluge,  swept 
from  this  world  almost  every  thing  which  had  life. 

It  must  further  be  conceded,  that  dunong  protestant  ministers,  al- 
though plainly  the  most  unblameable  and  exemplary  class  of  men. 
who  in  equal  numbers  have  ever  appeared  in  this  world,  thcrr 
have  not  been  wanting  those  who,  by  means  of  their  latitudinarian 
doctrines,  and  loose  lives,  have  exercised  a  malignant  influence 
over  their  fellow-men,  and  contributed  in  a  serious  degree  to  the 
depravation  of  the  human  character. 

Finally ;  Infidel  Philosophers,  of  modern  times,  have  surpassed, 
in  the  wonderful  rapidity  and  success,  widi  which  they  have  dis- 
solved the  human  character,  and  destroyed  the  very  remembrance 
of  principle,  even  the  portentous  mischiefs  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy, 
Were  it  not,  that  such  nuisances  to  the  world  are,  in  their  very  na- 
ture, incapable  of  operating  with  such  efficacy  for  any  long  con- 
tinuance ;  they  would  change  the  earth  into  a  desert,  where  no 
principle  would  spring,  and  no  happiness  grow.  Like  the  Genii^ 
fabled  in  Arabian  Tales,  they  would  enchant  the  towns  and  cities 
of  this  world  with  a  more  than  magical  wand ;  and,  where  rational 
and  immortal  beings  once  lived  and  acted,  where  morals  flourished, 
Relieion  scattered  her  blessings,  and  the  worship  of  God  ascended 
to  Heaven  as  the  odour  of  sweet  incetise,  leave  nothing  but  the 
forms  of  men ;  without  motion,  without  life,  without  souls ;  impri- 
soned beyond  the  hope  of  escape  within  their  encompassing  walls^ 
and  surrounded  by  nothing  but  silence,  solitude,  and  death. 

These  concessions  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  sufficiently 
liberal  and  ample.     Still  the  doctrine,  against  which  they  have 
been  pleaded,  is  not  even  remotely  aflected  by  them ;  but  stands 
in  full  force,  and  on  the  basis  of  conclusive  evidence.     For, 
1st.   7%«  suffjects  of  virtuous  rulers  have  been  deeply  depraved,. 
Rulers,  although  in  a  great  majority  of  ioatances  corrupt,  and, 
in  many,  wonderfully  corrupt,  have  yet  in  many  others  been  vir- 
tuous, and  in  some  eminently  virtuous.     It  will  not,  as  with  truth 
it  plainly  cannot,  be  denied,  that  virtuous  rulers  have  had  a  real 
and  happy  influence  in  reforming  those,    whom  they  governed. 
The  example,  and  eflforts,  of  all  men  in  high  authority,  have  ever 
been  efficacious ;  if  good,  to  encourage  virtue ;  if  evil,  to  promote 
vice.      Thie  good,  which  virtuous  rulers  have  done,  has  not  been 
here  merely  negative:  that  is,  they  have  not  merely  ceased  to 
corrupt  their  fellow-men ;  but  with  a  positive  efficacy  they  have 
directly  contributed  to  make  them  better.    This  is  so  evident  from 
uniform  experience,  that  an  attempt  to  prove  it  would  only  be  a 
wBste  of  time*    Example  and  influence  are  proverbially  powerful, 
even  in  pri^'ate  life ;  and  no  man  needs  to  oe  informed,  that  ihcy 
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lies,  wickedness  has  been  as  truly  the  character  of  men,  as  in 
kingdoms.  This  character,  also,  has  been  eaually  depraved ;  not 
in  all  instances,  I  readily  grant ;  but  in  more  tnan  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine.  Carthage^  Ronu^  Athens,  Sparim^  Venice^  the 
Qfitim  states^  and  Republican  France,  are  undeniable  examples. 
It  ought  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  Republics  have  usually 
oppressed  their  provinces  with  more  unfeeling  cruelty,  than  mo- 
narchies. Their  own  freedom,  therefore,  has  not  made  them  at  all 
mare  friendly,  but  less  so,  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men.  The  deplorable  vassalage,  existing  in  our  own  coun- 
try to  an  enormous  extent,  is  a  flagrant  and  melancholy,  although 
it  may  be  thought  an  invidious,  pix>of  of  this  assertion.  If,  then, 
some  Republics  have  been  distinguished  by  a  higher  degree  of  vir- 
tue, as  has  undoubtedly  been  the  fact ;  the  cause  was  not  their 
freedom ;  for  that  has  universally  existed,  and  operated ;  but  some- 
thing peculiar  to  themselves. 

5tnfy.  In  the  Republics,  which  have  been  most  distuwtished  for 
virtue.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  had  the  greatest  influence. 

Switzerland,  Holland,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  have  long, 
by  general  acknowledgment,  been  placed  among  the  most  virtuous 
BLepublics.  But,  in  all  these,  Clergymen  have  md  more  influence, 
than  in  any  other.  On  the  contrary,  where  Clergymen  have  had 
little  influence,  there  has  been  comparatively  but  verv  little  virtue. 
Of  this  truth  instances  are  numerous,  and  at  hand.  They  are, 
also,  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  general  voice  of  man- 
kind has  decided  this  point ;  and  fit)m  this  voice  there  can  be  no 
appeal. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  influence  of  Clergymen  is  so  far 
from  contributing  to  the  corruption  of  Mankind,  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  has  meliorated  their  character  most,  where  it  has  most  pre- 
vailed ;  and  rendered  them  materially  better  than  they  have  been 
elsewhere.  I  speak  here,  it  will  be  observed,  only  of  protestant 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  I  know  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Infidels 
to  groupe  them  together  with  Romish  Priests  ^  to  whom  of  all  men 
they  have  been  most  opposed,  and  whom  they,  more  than  any  other 
men,  have  contributed  to  overthrow  ;  and  with  Heathen  Priests ; 
with  whom  they  have  nothing  in  common,  except  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  men,  and  a  title,  at  times  applied  to  both ;  a  mere 
generic  name ;  formed  by  the  same  letters  indeed,  but  meanine.  in 
tne  difierent  applications,  things  as  unlike,  as  folly  and  wisdom, 
holiness  and  sin.  As  well  might  Newton,  Locke,  Butler  and  Boyle, 
be  united  in  a  monstrous  assemblage  with  Spinosa,  Voltaire,  Dide- 
rot, and  Condorcet,  because  they  have  all  been  styled  Philosophers ; 
Alfred  twinned  with  Kouli  Khan,  because  they  have  both  been 
called  kings ;  and  Sydenham  be  coupled  with  an  Indian  Potdwos, 
because  they  have  both  been  named  Physicians. 

It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  as  an  universal  truth,  that  in  all 
Jtant  countries :  the  countries,  where  virtue  has   flourished 
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more  than  in  any  other;  the  existence  of  virtue  has  been  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  influence  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  All  real 
virtue  is  the  effect  of  the  Gospel,  crowned  with  the  divine  blessing* 
But  wherever  the  Gospel  has  the  greatest  effects,  its  Ministers  arc 
the  most  respected  and  influential ;  for  the  principal  efficacy  of  the 
Gospel  is  conveyed  through  their  preaching,  candidly  and  kindly 
received.  Scotland  may  be  mentioned  as  a  strong  instance  of  this 
general  truth.  In  that  country,  under  a  regal  government,  and 
cimid  the  influence  of  a  powerful  body  of  Nobles,  supposed  by  my 
antagonists  to  be  so  hostile  to  the  existence  of  virtue,  there  has 
perhaps  long  been  less  vice,  and  more  virtue,  than  in  any  European 
country  of  equal  extent.  Yet,  there,  the  influence  of  Clergymen 
has,  in  all  probability,  been  greater  than  in  any  other  protestant 
country. 

6thly.  In  a  state  of  Anarchy^  virtue  is  uniformly  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  vice  most  prevalent  and  dreadful. 

In  a  state  of  anarchy  all  lawful  authority  and  regular  influence, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are  extinguished  \  and  lose,  therefore, 
whatever  efficacy  they  may  be  supposed  to  possess  towards  the 
corruption  of  mankind.  Yet  of  all  situations,  in  which  society  can 
be  placed,  anarchy  is  the  most  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  men. 
Of  this  truth  we  have  proverbial  evidence  in  the  great  practical 
maxim,  That  no  people  can  exist,  for  any  length  of  time,  tn  a  state 
of  anarchy.  Of  the  soundness  of  this  important  doctrine,  our  own 
country,  during  the  late  Revolution,  gave  sufficient  proof.  When 
the  restraints  of  Government  and  Religion  were  only  partially  ta- 
ken ofi^  men  became  vicious  in  a  moment,  to  a  degree,  here  unex« 
ampled.  I  myself  have  seen  a  number  of  men,  commonly  sober, 
decent,  moral,  and  orderly,  in  their  deportment,  lose,  upon  joinine 
a  mob,  even  the  appearance  of  these  characteristics ;  and  exhibit 
more  and  grosser  vice  in  a  few  hours,  than  in  many  preceding 
years. 

The  restraints  of  Government  and  Religion  are,  therefore,  so  &r 
from  making  men  worse  upon  the  who^,.  that  without  them  men 
become  so  profligate,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  even  to 
live  together.  All  this  is  indeed  very  easily  understood.  Govern- 
ment,  in  the  great  body  of  cases,  restrains  men  only  from  vice ;  and 
Religion,  that  is,  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel,  in  every  case.  The 
sanctions  of  Government  are  protection  to  those  who  obey,  and 
punishment  to  those  who  disobey.  The  sanctions  of  Religion  are 
endless  rewards  to  virtue,  and  endless  punishments  to  sin.  That 
these  sanctions  promote  vice  is  a  paradox,  which  I  leave  to  be 
solved  by  others.  He,  who  can  solve  it,  will  prove  in  his  solution, 
that  men  are  disposed  to  be  virtuous  and  vicious  without  motives 
to  either ;  and  to  be  virtuous,  only  under  the  influence  of  the  strong- 
est motives  to  vice ;  and  vicious,  only  under  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  motives  to  virtue.  The  honour  of  this  discovery  I  shall 
not  dispute  with  any  man,  who  is  willing  to  claim  it  as  his  own. 
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The  truth  plainly  is,  and  ever  has  been ;  Mankind,  as  a  body, 
are  uniformly  more  or  less  wicked,  in  proportion  to  the  means, 
which  they  possess,  of  vicious  indulgence  ;  and  to  the  temptations, 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Kings,  nobles,  and  all  others  pos- 
sessed of  wealth,  power,  talents,  and  influence,  although  having 
the  same  nature  with  other  men,  are  usually  more  vicious,  because 
these  things  furnish  them  with  ampler  means  of  sin,  and  stranger 
temptations.  Mediocrity  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  has  ever  been 
believed  by  wise  men  among  Heathens,  as  well  as  Christians,  'lO 
be  the  state  most  favourable  to  virtue ;  and  has,  therefore,  prover- 
bially been  styled  the  Golden  Mean.  Agwr  has  taught  this  TOCtrine 
from  the  mouth  of  God.  Experience  and  Common  Sense  have 
given  it  their  fullest  attestation. 

Even  poverty  and  persecution  have  in  many  instances  proved 
fiivourable  to  morals  and  religion.  The  poverty  of  Sparta  was  a 
prime  source  of  whatever  was  honourable  in  its  character;  and 
Christianity  flourished  amid  the  suflferings  of  its  Martjrrs. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  depravity  of  man 
exists  independently  of  every  state  of  society,  and  is  founcl  in  every 
situation  in  which  man  is  found;  that  it  exists  wherever  oppres- 
sion is,  and  wherever  it  is  not ;  with,  and  without,  the  authority  or 
influence  of  privileged  men ;  in  the  independent  savage,  ana  the 
abject  slave  of  Astatic  despotism  -,  in  the  wild  Arabian^  and  the 
silKen  courtier;  in  the  pnnce  who  is  above  ail  law,  and  the 
peasant  who  is  subjected  to  every  law.    The  scheme,  irinch  I  am 


egregious  credulity. 

II.  // 15  evident  from  these  discourses^  that  the  scheme  of  Human 
Perfectibility  is  without  any  foundation. 

There  are  two  methods,  in  which  this  truth  may  be  satisfactorily 
evinced. 

1st,  From  Fact. 

Mankind  have,  in  every  age,  laboured  with  great  earnestness  to 
perfect  the  human  character.  The  inrunense  toils  of  education 
nkve  been  intentionally  directed  to  this  end.  Schools  and  Col- 
leges without  number  have  been  erected ;  multitudes  of  wise  and 
industrious  men  have  laboured  through  life;  books  have  been 
written,  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  magistrates  have  been  em- 
ployed, in  an  almost  endless  multitude ;  for  the  same  great  pur- 
pose. Nay,  God  has  Himself  revealed  his  own  Will ;  requiring 
with  infinite  authority,  instructing  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  urging 
vrith  infinite  motives,  that  men  should  become  virtuous.  The  Re- 
deemer of  Mankind  was  born,  lived,  and  died ;  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
has  descended,  influenced,  and  blessed ;  the  worship  of  God  has 
ragulariy  been  celebrated  through  a  great  part  of  the  world ;  and 
fMlltaiccession  of  wise  and  faithfufministers  have  spent  life ;  (a 
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accomplish  this  glorious  design.  Yet  how  little  has  been  done  i 
How  few  have  iK&en  seriously  amended !  What  one  has  been  raised 
to  perfection  ?  Trace  the  history,  search  the  race,  of  Man ;  and 
tell  me,  Whereas  he  to  be  found? 

Shall  we  then  believe,  that  the  schemes  of  modem  philosophy 
will  accomplish  what  all  preceding  philosophers,  and  men  mucn 
wiser  than  philosophers,  what  the  Word  of  God,  the  Redemption 
of  his  Son,  and  the  communications  of  his  Spirit,  have  never  yet 
accomplished  ?  Can  human  perfection  be  the  result  of  a  benevo- 
lence^ which,  indeed,  utters  good  words,  but  is  a  total  straneer  to 
good  actions ;  which  is  occupied  in  lamenting,  while  it  should  re- 
lieve ;  which  says  to  the  poor,  the  hunery,  and  the  naked.  Depart 
in  peace  ;  he  ye  warmed^  and  he  ye  filled:  which  is  exhaled  in  sighs, 
and  emptied  out  in  tears :  which  shrinks  from  the  cottage  of  po- 
verty, and  withdraws  its  icy  hand  from  the  supplications  of  dis- 
tress ;  which  agonizes  over  imagined  sufferers  m  Japan^  but  can 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  real  ones  at  its  own  door :  wnich  deplores 
the  disastrous  fate  of  profligates  and  villains,  and  arraigns  the  jus- 
tice, which  consigns  them  to  the  gaol  or  the  gibbet ;  but  exults  in 
the  ruin  of  worth,  the  destruction  of  human  peace,  and  the  con- 
templated devastation  of  a  world  ?  Can  the  perfection  of  man  be 
the  result  of  intelligence^  which  dictates,  as  the  happiest  state  of 
society,  a  community  of  labours ;  in  which  the  idle  would  literally 
do  nothing,  and  the  industrious  nothing  more  than  to  supply  their 
own  absolute  wants:  a  community  of  property ;  in  which  little 
would  be  earned,  much  of  that  little  wasted  on  mere  lust,  and  the 
remainder  lost ;  because  none  would  preserve  what  none  expected 
to  enjoy:  a  community  of  wives ;  in  which  affection  would  cease, 
principle  vanish,  furious  animosity  distract,  and  fierce  revenge  as- 
sassinate ;  and  in  which  children  would  grow  up,  when  they  did  not 
perish  in  infancy,  without  a  known  father,  without  comfortable 
subsistence,  without  education,  without  worth,  without  a  name. 
When  Men  become  immortal  by  medicine  and  moral  energy,  ac- 
cording to  the  dreams  of  the  same  philosophy,  they  may  perhaps 
become  perfect  by  the  proposed  schemes  of  its  discipline. 

To  such  persons,  as  insist,  that  the  melioration  suggested  has 
failed,  because  the  means  used  were  imperfectly  fitted  to  Accom- 
plish the  end ;  I  answer :  If  the  end  were  possible ;  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  that  amid  so  great  a  variety,  extent,  and  continu- 
ance, of  these  means,  directed  to  this  end  by  the  highest  human 
wisdom,  some  one  system  would  have  succeeded.  As  these  have 
all  failed ;  it  cannot  oe  rationally  doubted,  that  all  others  will  fail. 
Those,  particularly,  which  are  now  offered  as  substitutes,  promise 
not  even  the  remotest  degree  of  success ;  and  are,  qp  the  other 
hand,  firaught  with  the  most  portentous  threatening^  of  absolute 
ruin.  To  these  things  I  will  add,  that  the  authors  of  them,  on 
whom  their  efficacy  ou^ht  first  to  l)e  proved,  are  farther  removed 
firbm  virtue,  than  mankind  in  general.    Until  their  own  character. 
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4^  DEPRAVITY  or  MAN- 

thcrefoi'c,  is  materially  changed  for  the  belter,  they  may  be  unan- 
swerably addressed  with  the  forcible.  Jewish  proverb,  Plysidan^ 
heal  thystlf. 

2dly.  It  is  also  clearly  evinced  hy  the  nature  of  tie  cascm 

The  depravity  of  Man  is  a  part  of  his  constitution,  of  his  nature, 
of  himself.  To  perfect  his  character  it  would  be  necessarv  to 
change  liim  into  a  new  creature ;  and  separate  a  part  of  that,  wtuch 
makes  him  what  he  is :  viz.  his  moral  character.  It  would  be 
equally  rational  to  say,  that  Man  in  the  present  world  can  become 
a  flying  creature,  as  that  he  can  become  a  perfect  creature.  If  he 
can  be  turned  into  a  Bird,  he  may  also,  perhaps,  be  changed  into 
an  AngcL  All  that  has  been  hitherto  done,  and  therefore  all  that 
will  hereafter  be  done,  is  to  confine  one  class  of  his  desires,  vii. 
those  which  are  sinful  by  their  excess,  within  juster  bounds ;  and  to 
prevent  in  some  measure  the  risings  of  the  other,  vi&  ihose  which 
ate  sinful  in  their  nature.  Until  more  than  this  shall  be  effected 
the  world  will  be  equally,  and  justly,  astonished  at  the  folly,  which 
could  persuade  Godmn,  that  a  plough  could  be  made  to  move 
through  a  field  of  itself,  and  that  man  could  be  rendered  i>erfect  by 
his  scheme  of  discipline. 

III.  From  these  discourses  it  is  evidenty  thai  the  fundamental 
principle  of  moral  and  political  science j  so  far  as  man  is  concerned^ 
is  his  Depravity, 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  virtuous  and  depraved  bdogs  differ 
irom  each  other  radically ;  nor  that  the  science  of  the  one  must  of 
course  differ  in  its  fundamental  principles  firom  the  science  (tf  the 
other.  A  philosopher  might,  if  possessed  of  competent  knowledge, 
dqscribe  cxacdy  the  character  of  an  Angel ;  and  yet  scarcely  say 
any  thing,  except  what  pertains  to  a  moral  being  as  such,  which 
would  be  at  all  applicable  to  the  character  of  man.  A  Book,  dis« 
playing  the  whole  nature  and  conduct  of  our  first  parents,  in  Para- 
disc,  would  contain  scarcely  any  thing,  descriptive  of  their  apos- 
tate descendants.  But  all  science  of  tnis  nature  is  founded  in  facts; 
and  is  formed  of  facts,  and  the  relations  which  spring  from  them. 
The  first  great  fact  in  the  science  of  Man  is,  that  he  is  a  depraved 
being.  7am  is  the  first  and  fundamental  fact,  because  out  of  it 
arise,  and  by  it  are  characterized,  all  his  volitions,  and  aU  his  con- 
duct. Hence  every  thing,  pertaining  to  Man,  is  coloured,  and 
qualified,  by  this  part  of  his  moral  nature ;  and  no  description  of 
him  can  be  true,  and  no  doctrine  sound,  or  defensible,  into  which 
this  consideration  does  not  essentially  enter.  Equally  true  is  it, 
that  no  system  of  regulations  can  be  practically  suited  to  him,  or 
fitted  to  control  his  conduct  with  success,  or  efficacy,  which  is  not 
founded  on  the  same  principle. 

From  thfeje  observations  it  is  evident,  that  much  of  what  is 

published,  ailU  received,  as  moral  and  political  science,  is  only 

s^nu  falsely  so  called.     It  considers  man  as  originally  a  virtuous 

fBHHjy^ciuentally,  and  in  some  small  degrees,  waited  from  the 
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path  of  rectitude,  and  always  ready  to  return  to  it  again  ;  deceived, 
and  abused,  by  insidious;  and  peculiarly  corrupted  individuals : 
but,  left  to  himself,  designing  nothing  beside  what  is  good,  and  ut- 
tering nothing  but  what  is  true.  This  indeed  is  a  character  <Zc- 
vouUly  to  be  mshed;  but  the  picture  is  without  an  original;  in  the 
language  of  painters,  a  mere  "  fancy-piece :"  and  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  find  the  human  character  in  a  Gryphon  of  Ariosto,  or  the 
yylphs^  gnomes^  and  nymphs j  of  Rosicruchis^  as  in  a  library  filled 
with  this  species  of  philosophy. 

Were  these  systems  to  terminate  in  speculation  only^  their  au- 
thors might  be  permitted  to  dream  on  without  disturbance.  But 
unhappily  their  doctrines  are  made  the  foundation^  and  directory^ 
of  personal  conduct,  and  public  administration.  Rules  of  private 
life,  municipal  laws,  and  other  governmental  regulations,  are  drawn 
from  these  pleasing,  but  merelv  hypothetical  doctrines ;  and  arc 
intended,  and  expected,  actually  to  control  men,  and  their  afiairs, 
so  as  to  efiectuate  good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity.  Here  the 
influence  of  systems,  which  proceed  according  to  this  scheme,  be- 
comes eminently  dangerous,  malignant,  and  fatal.  All  the  mea- 
sures, founded  on  them,  are  fitted  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  other 
planet,  or  the  natives  of  fairy  land,  or  the  forms  which  haunt  the 
dreams  of  a  distempered  fancy,  with  an  incomparably  better  adapt- 
ation, than  for  men.  Of  course,  they  can  never  become  practical, 
or  useful,  to  such  beings,  as  really  exist  in  this  world  ;  impatie&t 
even  of  necessary  restraints  ;  selfish ;  covetous ;  proud ;  envious  ; 
wrathful;  revengeful;  lewd;  forgetful  of  God ;  and  hostile  to  each 
other.  Open  your  eyes  on  the  bemgs  around  you :  cast  them  back 
on  the  annals  of  history :  turn  them  inward  upon  yourselves  :  and 
you  will  find  ample  and  overwhelming  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations. 

On  this  fundamental  folly  were  founded  all  those  vain,  empty, 
miserable  systems  of  pohcy,  which,  in  a  portentous  succession., 
deluged  Republican  France  in  misery  and  ruin.  In  the  treatiseis, 
laws,  and  measures,  brought  into  being  in  that  nation,  during  its 
late  wonderful  struggle  to  bec<Hne  free,  the  people  were  uniformly 
declared  to  be  good;  honest;  virtuous;  influenced  only  by  the 
purest  motives ;  and  aiming  only  at  the  best  ends.  These  very 
people,  at  the  same  time,  were  employed  in  little  else,  except  un- 
ceasing plunder,  uniform  treachery,  the  violation  of  all  laws,  the 
utterance  of  all  falsehood,  the  murder  of  their  King,  Nobles,  and 
Clergy,  and  the  boundless  butchery  of  each  other.  In  a  state  of 
immorality,  in  a  prostration  of  all  principle,  at  which  even  this  siji- 
ful  world  stood  aghast,  this  despicable  nattery  was  continually  re- 
iterated ;  and  the  miserable  objects  of  it  very  naturally  concluded, 
that,  as  they  were  praised  white  they  were  doing  these  things,  they 
were  praised  for  doing  them*  Of  course  they  were  fixed  in  this 
conduct  beyond  recalL  Every  malignant  passion  was  let  loose, 
the  reins  were  thrown  upon  the  neck  of  every  sordid  appetite  i;  the 
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people  became  a  coHcction  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  country  a  den 
of  ravage  and  slaughter.  In  this  situation,  nothing  could  restrain 
them,  but  force.  The  wretches,  who  by  their  songs  and  incanfa* 
tions  had  called  up  the  fiends  of  mischiei,  could  not  lay  them ;  bat 
became,  in  an  enormous  and  horrid  succession,  victims  of  thur 
own  spells ;  and  were  offered  up,  by  hundreds,  to  the  sanguinary 
Moloch^  which  they  had  so  absurdly  and  wickedly  idolized. 

Sound  and  true  policy  will  always  consider  Man  as  be  is ;  and 
treat  him  accordingly.  Its  measures  will  be  universally  calculated 
for  depraved  beings ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  never  hesitate  to  estab- 
lish every  necessary  restraint.  Whatever  is  good  in  man  it  will  re- 
gard as  the  result  of  wise,  careful,  efficacious  discipline,  realized 
and  blessed  by  God.  Such  discipline,  therefore,  it  will  regularly 
establish,  protect,  and  encourage.  Honest,  well  disposed,  and  m*- 
derly  citizens  it  will  protect;  the  violation  of  private  rights,  and 
the  disturbers  of  public  peace,  it  will  punish.  Nor  will  its  retraints 
and  punishments  stop,  until  they  have  gained  in  some  good  measure 
their  end. 

IV.  From  these  discourses  it  is  evident^  that  the  Redemptum  of 
Christ  was  absolutely  necessary  to  mankind* 

If  Man  is  a  depraved  creature,  it  is  pbinly  impossible,  that  he 
should  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  God.  When  he  comes  before 
his  Maker,  to  he  judged  according  to  his  works ^  he  must  be  declared 
to  have  done  evil,  because  he  has  in  fact  done  iu  The  Law  has 
declared,  that  the  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die  :  by  the  Law  there- 
fore he  must  die  ;  because  he  has  sinned.  Of  course,  God  cannot 
pronounce  him  just,  or  acc^uit  him  of  guilt ;  I;>ecause  he  is  guilty. 
Under  mere  law,  the  only  situation,  in  which  he  can  be,  independ- 
ently of  the  Redemption  of  Christ,  he  can  never  be  justifiea,  nor 
rewarded ;  but  must  be  condemned,  and  punished.  In  this  situa- 
tion, an  Atonement  for  his  sins,  such  as  God  with  propriety  can  and 
will  accept,  is  just  as  necessary  for  Man,  as  his  salvation.  No  be- 
ing in  the  Universe  could,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern,  render 
this  atonement,  except  Christ.  All  other  beings  are,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  under  every  possible  obligation  to  render  to  God  all  the 
services  in  their  power,  as  their  own  proper  obedience ;  an  obe- 
dience indispensably  necessary  for  their  own  justification.  A  su- 
pererogatory service  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  for  any  created 
being ;  as  there  is  no  service,  which  he  can  render  to  God,  which 
is  not  his  indispensable  duty.  Thus,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  dis- 
cern, the  Atonement  of  Christ  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  hu- 
man race ;  and  without  it  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  way  of 
salvation. 

V.  The  same  doctrine  equally  teaches  the  absolute  necessity  of  Re* 
generation  to  mankind* 

That  without  Holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  is  a  doctrine  so 
evidently  rational,  and  just,  that  it  cannot  but  be  believed  by  every 
sober  man ;  even  independently  of  the  express  declaration  of  the 
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Scriptures.  But  without  Regeneration  Man  is  only  unholy ;  ahd 
can,  therefore,  never  see  the  Lord.  The  first  great  effect  of , the 
Redemption  of  Christ,  is  to  render  it  possible  lor  man  to  become 
holy,  in  order  to  his  justification,  and  acceptance.  Had  the  dia<« 
pensation  stopped  here ;  Man  would  still  nave  been  lost.  The 
next  step  in  tius  wonderful  procedure  is  the  Renovation  of  man ; 
or  that  unplantation  of  hoUness  in  his  heart,  styled  in  the  ScriptureSj 
Regeneration,  or  the  New  Birth.  From  the  commencement  of  Ihift 
great  change  in  his  character  he  becomes  the  subject  of  evangel* 
ical  holiness ;  of  real  piety,  real  benevolence,  real  self-government; 
or,  generally,  of  real  obedience  to  God.  All  his  obedience,  how* 
ever,  is  imperfect ;  and  could  not  be  accepted,  but  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.    His  mediation,  his  righteousness,  is  the  sweet  incense  which 

£erfumes  every  offering  and  act  of  man,  and  renders  it  acceptable 
efore  that  pure  and  awful  Being,  in  whose  sight  the  Heavens  them- 
selves are  not  clean.  But,  though  imperfectly  holy,  man,  when 
renewed,  is  really  holy.  There  u  some  good  thing  found  in  him 
towards  the  Lord  God  of  Isreal.  This,  as  a  seed  of  inestimable 
worth,  is  seen  by  the  All-searching  Eye  to  promise  a  future  and 
eternal  production  of  fruits,  invaluaole  m  their  nature,  and  endless 
in  their  multitude. 

VI.  With  equal  evidence  we  are  here  taught  the  necessity  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Hfoly  Spirit  is  the  only  author  of  the  Regeneration  of  Man. 
TTuU  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit 
^is  spirit.  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  see  the  king* 
dom  of  God.  Mot  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  donCj 
but  according  to  his  own  mercy ^  he  saved  usy  by  the  washing  of  regen* 
erationj  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  therefore,  Regen* 
eration  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Man ;  and  as  Man  is  renewed 
only  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit  is  as  necessary 
to  Man,  as  his  Regeneration ;  and  both  are  no  less  necessary,  than 
his  eternal  life. 

On  these  three  great  Evangelical  doctrines  I  have  here  descanted 
very  briefly,  because  they  will  hereafter  be  primary  subjects  of 
investigation.  They  have  been  now  mentioned,  chiefly  to  show 
their  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  the 
manner,  in  which  they  necessarily  arise  out  of  this  part  of  the  scrip* 
tural  scheme. 

VII.  The  same  considerations  also  teach  us  the  manner^  in  which 
a  Preacher  ought  to  address  Mankind. 

Every  congregation  will  be  regarded  by  a  Minister  of  Christ,  who 
discerns  this  doctrine  to  be,  what  it  plainly  is,  a  leading  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  collection  of  depraved,  guilty  beings,  ex- 

Esed  to  endless  punishment  for  their  sins.  On  this  basis  will  aJI 
;  sermons  be  founded ;  and  to  this  point  will  they  all  refer.  He 
will  exhort  diem  to  repent ;  because  they  are  sinners,  and  there- 
fore need  rspenlance*    He  will  evhort  them  to  believe  in  Christ; 
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because  they  cannot  save  themselves ;  and  because  He  can,  and  if 
they  believe  in  him,  will  save  them.  He  will  teach  them  to  fidfc 
for  pardon  ofOod}  because  they  are  sinners,  and.  must  either  be 
Mrdcmed,  or  lost :  to  rely  on  the  grace  o/Qodfir  their  juiiifieaiimf 
Decause  they  have  no  merit  of  their  own ;  ami,  if  ther  depend  on 
their  own  righteousness,  cannot  be  saved :  and  to  feet  the  neeeeritw 
tfeanctiJicatum^becmiBejwiihouiholineunonuuiem 
and  because,  without  the  sanctificatbn  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  no 
man  can  become  holy. 

7%e  terrors  of  the  Lmw  he  will  setbefcHre  his  hearers  in  their  own 
awful  light ;  because  by  these,  and  by  nothing  but  these,  such  be- 
ings can  ordinarily  hepereuadtd.  The  Gospelue  will  declare  to  be 
Olad  Tidinga  of  great  jo^;  because  it  is  tlie  news  of  fioigiveness, 
justification,  and  everlasting  life,  to  sinners,  who  would  oAerwise 
perish.  Mercy  he  will  unfold  as  the  peculiar  glory  ofQod  m  the 
highest^  and  as  eminently  displayed,  when  jveace  om  gooi^mll  vsz 

Sublished  to  mankind.  The  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Re- 
eemer  he  will  explain  to  be,  is  willingness  to  eeeky  and  save,  thtU 
which  was  lost.  The  duty  of  Christians,  now  become  pecidiaily 
their  duty,  he  will  teach  to  consist  in  denying  all  tmgommeu  amd 
worldly  lusts^  and  living  soberly^  righteously,  and  godfyj  m  l&« 
world.  Thus,  whether  God  or  Man,  the  Law  or  the  Gospel,  Hea- 
ven or  Hell,  morality  or  piety,  are  the  themes  of  his  preaching; 
he  will  make  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart  the  fbundatioo,  on 
which  all  will  be  built ;  the  great  point,  to  which  all  will  be  con- 
tinually referred. 

These  are  subjects  of  preaching,  which  cannot  &il  to  interest 
the  Preacher,  who  really  believes  Uiem  ;  or  the  hearers,  indio  listen 
to  them  with  serious  attention.  They  state  to  Man,  they  bring  to 
full  view,  they  carry  home  to  the  heart,  his  real  condition,  and  only 
hope.  He  sees,  if  not  prevented  by  sottish  sloth,  or  criminal  pre- 
judice, that  the  whole  is  the  truth  of  God ;  truth  infinitely  impor- 
tant to  himself;  commending  itself  to  his  conscience  ^  explaining 
his  danger ;  disclosing  the  only  way  of  escape ;  unfolding  dehver- 
ance  from  hell ;  and  pointing  out  the  path  to  heaven.  The  preach- 
er, who  utters  these  things,  is  readily  believed  to  have  a  real  mean- 
ing, when  he  speaks  of  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  Religion, 
and  presses  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  embracing  it.  They 
clearly  discern,  that  there  is  something,  which  they  easily  compre- 
hend, to  be  done  by  them ;  and  a  momentous  reason,  why  it  should 
be  done :  that  a  change  real,  great,  and  indispensable,  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  their  character ;  and  that,  unless  it  is  accomplished, 
they  must  perish.  Christianity  hence  assumes  a  solemnity,  which 
can  be  derived  from  no  other  considerations,  and  accords  with  no 
other  scheme. 

The  Preacher,  who  regards  man  as  originally  virtuous,  can  nei- 
ther explain  to  him  his  guilt  or  his  danger ;  show  him  die  necesuty 
of  Christ's  mediation,  or  the  importance  of  an  interest  in  it ;  «ex- 
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Elain  to  him  the  value  of  Faith,  or  the  use  of  Repentance ;  nor  ex- 
ort  him  to  fly  to  the  Mercy  of  God  for  forgiveness,  or  sanctifica- 
tion«  He  urges,  therefore,  a  Religion,  in  which  both  his  hearers 
and  himself  nnd  little  interest.  His  addresses  to  them  are  natural- 
ly made  up  of  cold,  common  place  moralitv ;  such  as  Plato  taught 
long  since,  and  taught  much  better ;  or  at  least  with  greater  force. 
They  of  course  become  dull  and  lifeless ;  unfrequcnt  visiters  to  (he 
house  of  God ;  and,  when  there,  are  rarely  of  that  number,  who 
have  ears  to  hear. 

VIII.  In  the  same  manner  are  all  nun  taught  how  they  ought  to 
regard  themselves  in  their  religious  concerns* 

The  question.  What  will  become  of  me  hereafter  F  is  of  infinite 
moment  to  every  child  of  Adam ;  and  is  to  be  always  determined 
by  the  true  answer  to  another :  Am  I  virtuous,  or  sinful  ? 

The  man  who  commences  his  moral  course  with  a  full  conviction 
of  his  guilt,  his  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  his  danger  of 
final  condemnation,  will,  if  he  goes  on,  direct  his  feet  into  a  path, 
widely  distant  from  that,  which  is  pursued  by  men,  directed  by  the 
contrary  doctrines.  To  such  a  man  all  the  accounts  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  religious  discourses  built  on  the  Scriptures,  con- 
cerning human  guilt  and  danger,  will  be  true  and  important.  The 
tidings  of  Redemption  will  be  to  him  tidings  of  great  joy  ;  because 
they  are  directed  to  such  a  creature  as  himself.  Christ  to  him  will 
be  infinitely  precious ;  because  he  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  The 
renewing  power  and  goodness  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  will  appear 
to  him  unspeakably  necessary  and  desirable ;  because,  without  this 
divine  energy,  exerted  on  his  heart,  he  will  be  a  sinner  for  ever. 
To  the  atonement  of  Christ  he  will  fly  for  refuge ;  because  he  can- 
not make  an  atonement  for  himself.  To  the  purifying  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  he  will  look  for  his  preservation  in  holiness, 
and  his  safe  amval  in  the  kingdom  of  life;  because  he  will  know, 
that  he  cannot  preserve,  nor  conduct  himself  to  that  kingdom. 

As  a  sinner,  he  will  feel  himself  guilty,  condemned,  and  ruined ; 
but,  as  an  object  of  the  divine  mercy,  he  will  see  glorious  hopes 
dawning  upon  him  from  Heaven.  Separated  from  Christy  he  will 
feel  that  he  can  do  nothing  eflectual  toward  his  salvation ;  but  as 
a  candidate  for  Heaven  by  Faith,  Repentance,  and  Holiness,  he 
will  discern,  that  all  things  may  be  done  for  him  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Left  to  himself,  he  will  perceive,  that  he  must  die  for  ever ; 
but  that  in  Christ  he  may  for  ever  live. 

With  these  views,  all  his  self-examination,  prayers,  praises, 
hopes,  resolutions,  and  eflfoi*ts,  will  take  their  peculiar  character 
from  the  great  truth,  that  he  is  a  depraved,  ruined  creature.  His 
whole  life,  therefore,  will  be  the  life  of  a  believing,  penitent,  and 
returning  sinner,  owing  infinite  blessings  to  the  mere  grace  of  God; 
and  he  will  find  more  to  animate  his  love,  faithfulness,  and  grati- 
tude, than  an  Angel  with  the  same  powers  could  feel ;  because  he 
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ft  a  fbvg^ven  and  restored  creature;  foripveii  an  immense  debt, 
and  restored  to  holiness  and  endless  life- 
Bat  if  a  rinner  feels  himself  to  be  ori^nally  Tirtiioiiay  he  will 
itelAj  realize  his  guilt,  his  danger,  or  bis  need  of  a  SaViour*  The 
nec^essitj  of  being  Ixxm  again,  of  being  sanctified,  nidied,  ud 
^quickened,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  cannot  know.  Justification 
M  will  r^;anl  as  due  to  him;  as  the  proper  reward  of  hb  merit; 
tad  holiness,  as  iiis  mginal  character,  tne  natire  growth  of  Us 
mind.  He  may,  indeec^  admit  it  to  be  imperfect,  and  to  requfafe 
some  adcfitions;  yet  even  these  he  will  esteem  rather  as  advanta- 
geous than  necessary.  Christ  he  will  consider  radier  as  a  comre- 
liience,  as  an  aunliary  to  him,  than  as  his  Saviour.  His  ultimale 
reliance  will  be  on  himself,  not  on  the  Redeemer.  The  Goispd^ 
instead  of  being  the  only  and  most  joyful  news  of  Silvatioo  lo 
nmers,  will  be  considered  by  him  merely  as  a  vahaMe  book; 
somewhat  better  than  any  volume  of  philosophy ;  in  whidi  some  in- 
teresting instructions  may^  be  found,  and  some  usefid  precepts  aie 
gjhren ;  out  which  is  not  indispensable  to  his  eternal  life,  b  a 
word,  acoMdmff  to  his  predominant  feeling,  both  he,  and  odwn 
Oke  him,  might  nave  done  ver^  well  irithout  the  Gospel  here ;  and. 
widi  littfe  danger  of  feilure,  might  have  obtained  ulvfltioD  beyooa 
tile  grave* 
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in  hit  eight. 

IN  several  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  the  Univer- 
sality and  Degree  J  of  human  cornptian^  and  its  existence  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam;  and  have  also  derived  from  the 
observations,  made  in  them  concerning  these  subjects,  several  iW- 
ferences,  which  I  supposed  to  be  of  serious  importance  to  Mankind. 
The  next  object  of  inauiry  in  a  System  of  Theology  is  the  SituO' 
f ton,  in  which  mankina  are  by  means  of  their  cornption.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  rational  being  to  know,  that  he  has  offended  God, 
and  is  now  the  object  of  his  displeasure,  urithout  being,  if  he  is  not 
absolutely  stupid,  deeply  alarmed  by  a  sense  of  his  danger  at 
least,  if  not  of  his  guilt. 

All  creatures  are  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  must  be 
disposed  of  according  to  his  pleasure.  If  he  wills  it,  they  are 
happy ;  if  he  wills  it,  they  are  miserable.  He  speaks,  and  it  is 
done ;  he  commands,  and  it  stands  fast.  From  his  eye  there  is 
no  concealment ;  from  his  hand  there  is  no  escape ;  from  his  anger 
there  is  no  refuge.  What,  then,  will  become  of  those,  who  are 
found  guilty  at  the  final  trial ;  who  can  plead  no  excuse  for  their 
sins,  and  offer  no  expiation  for  their  souls?  He  is  not  a  man^  as 
we  are,  that  we  should  answer  him  ;  and  that  we  should  come  toge^ 
ther  in  judgment.  Neither  is  there  any  day^s  man  (any  mediator) 
betzoixt  ti5,  who  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both,  and  make  recon- 
ciliation between  us.  When  I  say,  that  there  is  no  day's  man  be- 
tween us  and  him :  you  will  undoubtedly  understand,  that  I  intend 
tins  as  our  situation,  while  under  Law,  and  independently  of  the  Re- 
demption of  Christ.  Of  this  situation  it  is  immensely  important  for 
us  to  form  clear  and  just  views.  False  opinions,  here,  may  easily 
be  fatal  to  any  man.  If  he  feels  safe,  white  he  is  really  in  danger; 
as  his  danger,  if  it  exist,  must  be  immensely  great,  and  threaten  his 
whole  well-being ;  his  sense  of  safety  must  of  course  be  ruinous* 
Whatever  is  to  be  done  for  his  future  good  must  be  done  in  this 
worid;  since  he  is  to  be  judged  and  rewarded,  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body. 

The  text  is  the  close  of  a  long  discourse  concerning  the  deprav- 
ity of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles;  or  in  other  words,  of  all  mankind; 
and  contains  the  great  and  affecting  inference,  drawn  by  St.  Paul 
himself,  or  rathe^  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  from  this  numiliating 
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doctrine.  TTurefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  Law  shall  noJUsh  bejusti- 
fitd  in  his  sight* 

In  order  to  understand  the  import  of  this  interesting  declaration, 
it  is  necessary  to  form  distinct  and  correct  views  of  the  tsrmjmtUjfm 
Tiiis  word  is  a  term  of  law;  in  the  judicial  proceedings  o{  which  it 
denotes  a  sentence  of  acquittal^  passed  upon  a  person^  who  has  been 
tried  concerning  his  obedience^  or  disobedience*  The  person  tried, 
being  found  to  have  obeved  the  Law  in  the  manner  required,  is 
declared  by  the  Judge  to  oe  guiltless  of  any  disobedience.  In  the 
language  of  the  text,  he  is  justified;  that  is,  declared  to  be  just, 
or  blameless,  in  the  sight  of  the  Law.  With  exacdy  this  meaning 
the  word  is  here  used  oy  St.  Paul. 

There  have  been  frequent  disputes  concerning  the  Law^  here 

Specified*  Some  commentators  have  insisted,  that  tht  Moral,  some 
at  the  Ceremonial^  and  some  that  the  Whole,  Law,  men  iy  MoseSj 
is  here  intended.  That  neither  the  Ceremonial,  nor  Political,  Law, 
of  the  Jews  is  here  designed  by  the  Apostle  is,  1  think,  ccmpletely 
evident  from  a  bare  consideration  of  ue  passage  itself.  The  lan- 
guage is,  that  NO  FLESH  shall  be  justified  oy  means  of  the  Law  in- 
tenued.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  St.  Paul  meant  to  say 
this  with  reference  to  the  ceremonial  or  political  Law  of  the  itms  ; 
because,  except  the  Jews  themselves,  none  of  the  human  race  can 
be  either  acquitted,  or  condemned,  or  even  tried  by  those  Laws ; 
since  the  rest  of  mankind  not  only  have  never  known  them,  but 
have,  in  almost  all  instances,  been  absolutely  unable  to  come  to 
any  knowledge  of  them. 

The  troth,  I  apprehend,  iS)  that  this  difference  of  oi»ni(m  has 
arisen  only  from  the  translation  of  tlic  Text.  The  words  in  die 
Original  are  Aiori,  s^  ^^^jv  vofu  x  (SixoKo^o'srai  irouTa  <Sa^  etutun  omy. 
Wherefore,  by  works  of  Law  no  flesh,  that  is,  no  man,  shall  bejusti^ 
fled  m  his  sight,  that  is,  in  tlic  sight  of  God.  By  works  of  Law  in 
the  absolute  sense ;  that  is,  no  man  shall  be  justified  by  any  works 
whatever  of  any  Law,  whether  natural  or  revealed. 

The  doctrine,  contained  in  the  Text,  is,  therefore,  TTiat  no  man 
can  bejustifled  on  the  ground  of  his  obedience  to  the  Law  of  God. 

This  doctrine  is  so  absolutely  asserted  in  the  Text,  that  a  plain 
man,  in  the  exercise  of  sober  common  sense,  would  naturally  con- 
clude all  attempts  to  prove  it  to  be  misplaced  and  supernuous. 
"  Whom,"  he  would  instinctively  say,  "  shall  we  believe,  if  we  do 
not  believe  God  ;  and  what  declaration  of  God  can  be  believed, 
if  this,  so  plain,  so  unambiguous,  is  not  to  be  believed  ?  The  ef- 
forts of  Reason  to  make  it  more  certain,  or  more  evident,  are 
merely  holding  a  rush-light  to  the  Sun."  So  much  has,  however, 
been  written,  and  said,  to  explain  away  even  this  declaration,  and 
to  avoid  the  truth  which  it  contains,  and  the  same  truth,  as  ex- 
pressed in  all  other  similar  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  thiait,  not- 
withstanding these  decisions  of  common  sense,  it  has  become  really 
necessary  to  examine  tlus  doctrine,  as  well  as  others.    Nor  is  it 
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only  necessary  to  examine  this  doctrine,  as  cimtaintd  in  tJu  Scrip^ 
iurts.  It  is  also  of  importance  to  consider  the  manner^  in  which  it 
%8  regarded  bv  Reason  ;  and  to  sho)^^  that  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, notwithstanding  several  objections  suggested  against  tb<^ 
doctrine,  Reason  still  entireljf  harmonizes  zoithKevelation* 

In  pursuance  of  the  scheme,  which  I  have  thus  proposed,  I  ob- 
serve, 

I.  TTuit  the  Law  of  God  demands  perfect  obedience  to  all  its  requi- 
sitions. 

This  is  indeed  true  of  every  law :  for  it  is  no  more  than  saying, 
that  the  Law  demands  what  it  demands.  Yet  it  is  true,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  of  the  divine  Law*  The  requisitions  of  this  Law  are 
two :  T%ou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and  with 
all  tlw  soul^  and  with  all  thy  strength^  and  with  all  thine  under^ 
standing ;  and  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  that  is, 
7%oti  shalt  devote^  vrith  supreme  affection^  all  thy  powers  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord  thy  God^  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  being ; 
and  thou  shalt  do  unto  others  j  who  are  included  under  the  word 
neighbour^  that  is,  all  Intelligent  creatures^  whatsoever  thou  wouldesty 
that  they  in  the  like  circumstances  should  do  unto  thee  ;  and  this  also 
thou  shalt  do  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  being.  The  pecu- 
liar perfection  of  the  obedience,  here  required,  is  the  universality 
of  it.  No  other  law  requires  the  absolute  consecration  of  all  our 
powers  to  the  obedience  of  its  precepts,  or  extends  its  demands  to 
every  moment  of  our  existence* 

That,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Law  of  Nature^  viz.  that 
part  of  the  Law,  which  is  discoverable  by  unbiassed  Reason,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Revelation,  requires,  that  we  render  continual  rever^ 
ence  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  that  we  invariably  do  justice,  speak 
truth,  and  show  kindness,  to  our  fellow-men.  All  these  things  are 
required  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  because  all  men  either  do,  or  may, 
see  them  to  be  certainly  their  duty. 

Without  inquiring  at  this  time,  whether  any  man,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  ever  did  any  one  of  these  duties  in  the  manner  command- 
ed, I  shall  consider  it  as  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  man  ever  performed  them  universally,  as  they  are 
here  enjoined.  No  man,  to  whom  the  law  of  God  ^vas  revealed, 
ever  loved  God,  unifonftly,  with  all  the  heart ;  or  rendered,  uni- 
formly, to  his  neighbour,  what  he  would  that  his  neighbour,  in  the 
like  circumstances,  should  render  to  him :  neither  did  any  man, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  ever  uninterruptedly  render  to  God,  the  re- 
verence and  ^titude,  or  to  his  neighbour  the  truth,  justice,  and 
kindness,  which  it  required.  Of  this  obedience  every  man  has 
plainly  fallen  short ;  and  very  few  can  be  found,  who  will  not,  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  confess  themselves  to  be  sinners. 

II.  The  ofUy  condition  of  Justification,  known  by  Law,  is  complete 
oheJU^nce  to  its  precepts. 

The  language  of  the  divine  Law,  generally  resembling  that  of 
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The  scheme  of  those,  who  urge  this  conditioD,  is,  so  far  at  my 
information  extends,  the  following :  that,  althoitgh  the  Law  ^f  (hi 
does  indeed  demand  perfect  obedience  ;  yet  from  the  benevoUnice  ef 
Oodj  it  may  be  fairly  expected^  thaty  even  tmder  this  Idtm^  e^try 
sincere  penitent  will  be  accepted. 

On  tnis  scheme  I  observe, 

lst«  The  Law  itself  makes  no  mention  ofan^  such  ctmdiiimu 

Hence  the  evidence  of  this  scheme,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  a- 
traneous  to  the  Law  itself.  It  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  a  case  of 
this  nature  must  demand  evidence  clearly  decisive ;  both  because 
it  is  a  case  infinitely  interesting  to  every  child  of  jlcZom,  and  be* 
cause  the  Law  is  perfectly  silent  on  this*  subject.  This  circiia- 
stance  renders  the  scheme  originally  suspected ;  for  we  caimot 
easily  conceive  of  a  reason,  why,  if  acceptance  was  intended  to  be 
granted  according  to  this  scheme,  God  in  publishing  his  Law  should 
observe  an  absolute  silence  concerning  this  condition ;  and  should 
couch  the  Law  in  such  language,  as,  for  aught  we  can  see,  is  di- 
rectly contradictory  to  the  scheme. 

2(fly.  Revelation  is  every  where  silent  concerning  this  condition  of 
acceptance. 

That  Revelation  no  where  expressly  annexes  the  final  accept- 
ance of  mankind  to  Repentance  alone  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted. 
I  have  been  able  to  find  no  passage  of  this  nature,  myadf;  and, 
so  &r  as  I  know,  such  a  passage  has  not,  hitherto^  been  pointed 
out  by  any  one  of  those,  who  adopt  the  scheme.  Whatever  im- 
portance is  annexed  to  Repentance,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
with  truth,  that  Faith  in  the  Redeemer  is  not  consider^l  in  the  Goi- 
pel  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  justification  of  the  penitent.  It 
IS  no  where  said,  that  God  may  be  just^  and  yet  the  jnstifer  of  himj 
who  repenteth.  Until  something  equivalent  to  this  can  be  pointed 
out,  as  expressly  declared  in  the  Gospel,  all  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  scheme  must  be  found  in  inference  and  argument. 

3dly.  Revelation  declares  the  contrary  doctrine. 

In  Galatians  iii.  21,  S^  Paul  says.  If  there  had  been  a  lam,  which 
could  have  given  life ;  verily  righieoiuviess  had  been  by  the  law. 
In  this  passage  it  is  evident  beyond  denial,  that  no  law  exists,  or 
has  ever  existed,  which  could  give  life,  or  fiu-nish  acceptance  and 
consequent  salvation,  to  men.  It  is  further  evident,  also,  that 
Righteousness  is  not  to  Man  by  the  Law ;  or,  more  properly  as  in 
the  original,  by  Law :  that  is,  by  any  law  whatever.  But  how 
those,  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  righteousness,  that  is  of  moral 
excellence,  or  holiness,  can  see  the  Lordy  or  be  justified  and  savedr 
the  Scriptures  have  no  where  explained. 

In  Galatians  ii.  21,  the  same  Apostle  says,  If  Righteousness  com 
by  the  Law^  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  /  or,  more  accurately  ac- 
cording to  the  Greelcj  If  righteousness  exist  by  means  ofLam^  Christ 
certainly  hath  died  in  vain.  If  righteousness  do  not  exist  by  means 
^^  Law,  in  any  sense  whatever ;  then  Bfao,  as  a  mere  subject  of 
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Law,  can  never  be  accepted.  If  righteousness  do  exist  by  meana 
of  Law ;  then,  as  God  himself  has  declared,  Christ  died  in  vain.  A 
serious  man  must  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  receiving  any 
doctrine,  which  involves  this  consequence. 

In  Romans  iii.  25, 26,  the  Apostle  says.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  prepitiation^  through  faith  in  his  bloody  to  declare  his  right' 
eousness/or  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God  f  To  declare^  I  ^oy^  at  this  time  his  righteousness^  that 
he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus^ 
In  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  declared,  that  God  set  forth  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  Propitiation,  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  that  he  might  be  just,  while  justifying  him  that  be- 
lieveth in  Jesus.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that,  if  he  had  not  set 
forth  Christ  to  be  a  Propitiation,  he  either  would  not  have  justified 
any  of  mankind ;  or,  if  he  had  done  it,  would  not  have  been  just. 
Of  course,  all  men,  who  are  justified,  are  justified  only  in  conse- 
quence of  this  propitiation,  and  not  by  means  of  Law,  in  any  sense 
whatever. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  Christ  becomes  a  propitiation  to  us  through 
iaith  in  his  blood ;  and  that  those  only  are  justified,  who  believe  in 
Jesus.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Romans  v.  9,  the  Apostle  says. 
Being  justijied  through,  or  by  means  of,  his  blood.  It  is  therefore 
certain,  that  those,  who  do  not  believe,  will  not  be  justified ;  and 
that  none  are  justified  ivithout  the  blood  of  Christ. 

In  Romans  lii.  SO,  it  is  said,  One  God,  who  shall  justify  the  cir- 
cumcision by  Faith,  and  the  uncircumcision  through  Faith.  There- 
fore, God  will  justify  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision 
through,  or  by  repentance.  The  prophet  Hahbakuk,  Chapter  ii. 
verse  4tb,  repeatedly  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  says,  The  just  shall  live 
by  his  Faith :  More  exactly.  The  just  by  Faith  shnll  live,  that  is,  He, 
who  by  Faith  is  just,  shall  live.     Therefore  no  other  will  live. 

All  these  and  the  like  considerations  have,  however,  been  un- 
satisfactory to  the  abettors  of  this  scheme ;  not,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  from  any  want  of  explicitness  in  the  declarations  themselves, 
but  firom  their  want  of  accordance  with  a  prc-conceived  system ;  a 
^system  derived,  I  am  apprehensive,  more  from  Philosophy,  than 
m>m  the  Scriptures.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  dictates  of 
Reason  concerning  this  subject;  and  see,  whether  they  do  not 
plainly,  and  exactly,  harmonize  with  Revelation. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  nature  and  language  of  a  Law,  prescri- 
bine  Repentance  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  and  justification ! 
Plainly  it  must  be  this :  He,  who  disobeys  the  Law,  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  death ;  but,  if  he  repents  of  his  disobedience,  he  shall 
not  be  punished.  What  would  be  the  consequences  of  such  a 
Law! 

1st.  All  men^  vsho  hoped  to  repent,  would  disobey. 

But  bom  universal  experience  we  are  assured  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  every  man  would  hope,  that  he  should  at  some  time  or  other 
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repent ;  because  every  man  would  consider  repentance  as  in  his 
power.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is  irresistiole,  that  every  man 
would  disobey. 

It  is  equally  evident  also,  that  from  the  love,  and  the  habit,  of 
disobedience,  every  man  would  continue  to  disobey  so  long  as  he 
thought  Repentance  was  in  his  power.  But  disobedience,  pro- 
tracted to  so  late  a  period,  would  become  a  habit  so  strong,  that 
none  would  repent.  Nothing  is  more  self-deceiving  than  a  spirit  of 
procrastination.  We  see  it  in  every  thing ;  and  always  see  it  the 
same.  Such  a  Law,  therefore,  would  frustrate  itself;  and  pnnre 
a  mere  encouragement  to  disobedience. 

2dly.  The  things  punished  by  such  a  law,  wmdd  not  ht  Dit^bc" 
dUncej  but  Impenitence* 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every  law  designs  to  panish  that, 
which  it  considers  as  the  transgression ;  and  that  only.  The  thin^ 
punished,  whatever  it  is,  is  in  the  view  of  the  law  the  crime  \  am 
in  that  view  nothing  is  a  crime,  except  that,  which  is  pumshed. 
But  here  the  law  does  not  threaten  the  punishment  to  disooedieace, 
but  to  impenitence.  Impenitence,  therefore,  is  in  the  view  of  such 
a  law  the  only  crime.  Disobedience,  according  to  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  is  no  crime.  But  nothing  can  be  a  crime,  ex- 
cept'that,  which  is  constituted  a  crime  by  the  law.  It  may  be  said, 
that  disobedience,  being  forbidden  by  the  law,  is  for  that  reason  the 
crime.  This  opinion,  however,  is  wholly  a  mistake.  The  law, 
without  a  penalty,  or  with  respect  to  whatever  it  does  not  threalen 
with  a  penalty,  ceases  to  be  a  law  ;  and  become  mere  advice.  Dis- 
obedience to  what  it  thus  prohibits  may  indeed  be  imprudence,  or 
impropriety ;  but  cannot  be  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  such  a  law.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  law  regarded  disobedience  as  a  crime,  it  would 
punish  it ;  as  every  law  has  done.  As,  therefore,  the  Divine  Law 
according  to  this  scheme  punishes  impenitence  only,  it  regards  im- 
penitence as  the  only  crime. 

But  if  disobedience  be  not  a  crime,  it  cannot  be  repented  of: 
for  repentance  is  a  sorrow  for  crimes,  and  for  them  only.  Repent- 
ance, therefore,  would  by  such  a  law  be  rendered  impossible. 

Sdly.  In  the  present  case,  that  of  Man  with  respect  to  his  Maker, 
what  Vegree  of  repentance  willexaise  the  transgressor  froim  punish- 
ment? 

Must  it  be  a  perfect  repentance  ?  that  is,  entire,  and  followed 
by  no  future  sin  ?  On  this  condition  who  could  be  saved  ?  No 
man  ever  has  repented,  no  man  ever  will  repent,  in  this  manner. 
Shall  the  repentance  be  imperfect ;  a  sorrow  for  sin,  inferior  in  de- 
gree, or  continuance,  to  that,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  actually 
demands ;  a  sorrow  extending  only  to  a  part  of  the  sins  actually 
committed ;  a  confession  sincerely  and  cnecrfuUy  made  with  re- 
spect to  some  sins,  and  reluctantly  concerning  the  rest ;  a  renun- 
ciation of  sin,  partial  in  degree,  partial  as  to  the  number  and  lands 
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of  transgressions,  and  never  aiming  at,  as  well  as  never  accomplish* 
ing,  a  thorough  reformation  of  character ! 

The  first  difficulty,  which  attends  this  scheme,  is,  that  it  is  no 
where  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Few  men,  who  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  Word  ot  God,  will  question  the  &ct,  that  they  cort" 
tain  all  the  terms  of  Salvation.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that, 
when  God  unfolded  his  will  to  mankind  concerning  this  great  sub- 
ject, and  declared  that  he  had  taught  them  all  things  pertaining  to 
life  and  to  Godliness^  he  omitted  this,  which  is  altogetner  the  prin- 
cipal thing;  the  point  which  they  were  infinitely  concerned  to 
know.  But  there  is  not  a  declaration  of  this  nature  in  the  Scrip-* 
tures.  At  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  one ;  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  one  alleged.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  this  should  be  the 
main  term,  nay,  the  only  one,  of  our  salvation ;  and  yet  that  it 
should  be  no  where  expressed  in  a  Revelation  firom  God,  profess- 
edly declaring  all  the  terms  of  salvation ! 

This,  however,  is  &r  firom  being  all.  The  Scriptures  teach  us 
in  a  thousand  forms^  both  expressly  and  implicitly,  tnat  we  have  Re^ 
demption  through  the  blood  of  Christ j  even  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins.  As  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  so  it  is  plainly  their 
only  doctrine.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  than  that,  if  we  have  Redemption  through  his  blood,  we  have 
it  not  without  his  blood ;  and  therefore  not  by  a  Repentance  of  our 
own. 

Nor  does  Reason  fiimish  us  any  additional  light  in  favour  of  this 
scheme.  Reason,  indeed,  finds  itself  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  even  a  perfect  Repentance  can  cancel  former  miquities ; 
or  how  an  absolute  penitent  can  be  accepted  of  God.  His  sorrow 
for  his  sins  can  in  no  respect  alter  their  nature,  or  lessen  their  de- 
merit ;  and  his  future  reformation  cannot  at  all  obUterate  the  guilt 
of  his  past  life.  Sorrow  for  sin  is  itself  the  most  unequivocal  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt.  If,  then,  the  penitent  sees,  and  knows,  him- 
self to  be  guilty ;  God  must  see  it  also.  What,  then,  should  pre- 
vent him  from  expressing  his  views  of  it  in  the  punishment  of  the 
sinner? 

If  this  Repentance  is  imperfect;  those  difficulties  are  multiplied, 
and  enhanced.  The  penitent,  in  this  case,  is  still  a  sinner;  and 
does  not  even  perform  the  duty  of  repenting,  in  the  manner,  in 
which  he  is  bound  to  perform  it.  He  also  still  loves  sin  in  some 
degree ;  and  still,  occasionally  at  least,  practises  iu  After  he  be- 
comes a  penitent,  therefore,  he  goes  on  through  life,  accumulating 
guilt,  ana  meriting  punishment.  Can  any  man  in  these  chrcum- 
Btances  rationally  ei^ct  acceptance  with  God  ?  Yet  these  are  the 
best  circumstances,  in  which  Man  is  ever  found. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege,  that  such  a  man  obeys  the  Law  in 
part.  The  Law  knows  of  no  such  condition,  as  partial  obedience. 
JlAaa  obeyed  in  part ;  and,  what  no  one  of  his  progeny  has  evef 
Am^  obeyed,  far  a  time,  perfecdy.    But  for  the  first  transgreffion 
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he  was  condemned  to  death,  just  as  if  he  had  never  obeyed  at  alL 
So  far  as  Law  is  concerned,  God  deals  with  hb  descendants  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly,  in  EzekUl  xvtii.  34,  he 
says,  Bui  when  the  righteous  tvmeth  away  from  his  rightemunasj 
and  committeth  tni^mfy,  all  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done  Ml 
not  be  mentioned.  In  his  trespass  that  he  hath  iresjmssed,  and  m 
his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned;  in  them  he  shall  die^  He,  therefore, 
who  hath  continued  in  all  things^  written  in  the  book  of  the  Lam  k 
do  them^  excevt  one^  would  stiU  be  incapable,  according  to  Law,  of 
being  justifiea.  Should  he  have  repented  of  his  first  transgressioD ; 
and  should  we,  contrary  to  both  Reason  and  Revelation,  allow 
Repentance  to  be  a  real  ground  of  Justification,  generally  consi- 
dered ;  yet,  if  he  should  die  in  the  commission  of  sin,  or  without 
repentance  of  the  sins  which  he  had  last  committed,  he  most,  ac- 
ccraing  to  this  passage,  die  without  justification,  and  be  finally 
condemned* 

Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  rendered  clearly  certain,  that 
6y  deeds  of  Law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sigfU  of  God. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  IVom  these  observations  it  is  evident^  that  the  atonesnent  nf 
Christ  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  the  salvaiion  of  Man' 
kind. 

Man  was  originally  placed  under  a  dispensation  of  Law ;  and 
in  conseauence  of  perfect  obedience  was  promised  immcfftai  He : 
while  to  nis  disobedience  was  threatened  eternal  death.  Obe£- 
ence,  therefore,  was  the  only  condition  of  his  justification,  and  the 
only  source  of  hope  to  him  beyond  the  grave.  This  Law  was 
perfect,  and  therefore  immutable.  No  part  of  its  demands  or 
threatcnings  could  be  changed.  It  was  more  proper,  that  the 
Heavens  and  the  Eiarth  should  pass  away^  than  that  one  jot,  or  one 
tittUy  of  the  Law  should  pass  without  an  exact  fulfilment.  The 
Truth  plainly  is,  that  the  Law  is  a  direct  exhibition  of  the  perfect 
character  of  God  ;  and  to  change  it  would  be  to  manifest,  that  his 
character  was  changed  from  its  absolute  perfection.  Such  an 
event  is  evidently  impossible. 

This  perfect  Law,  however,  Man  has  disobeyed.  By  bis  dis- 
obedience he  has  lost  the  possibility  of  justification,  and  the  hope 
of  reward;  and  exposed  himself,  without  any  means  of  escape,  or 
safety,  to  the  punishment,  denounced  against  his  transgression. 
Had  he  been  left  in  this  situation ;  he  must  have  finally  perished. 
In  this  situation  Christ  found  him,  when  he  came  to  *eei,  and  to 
save  J  that  which  was  lost.  In  this  situation  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  Man ;  and  made  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin;  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  savour,  accepted  of  God  as  a 
satisfactory  expiation  of  human  guilt.  In  this  manner  he  rendered 
it  possible ;  for  before  it  was  iirmossible ;  that  Man  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  favour  of  God.    The  honour  of  the  divine  law  was 
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maintained,  and  even  enhanced.  The  immutability  of  the  love  of 
God  to  holiness,  and  of  the  hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  the  perfect 
harmonjr  of  the  divine  government  in  the  condemnation  of  sm,  and 
the  fordveness  of  sinners,  were  aU  illustriously  displayed  to  the 
view  of  the  Universe.  To  forgive  such,  as  should  repent,  and  rcr 
turn  to  their  duhr,  became,  now,  a  dispensation,  devested  of  all  in- 
consistency and  impropriety.  But,  independently  of  this  inter- 
ference of  the  Redeemer,  no  method  appears  to  the  human  eye,  in 
which  the  justification  of  Mankind  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  a  serious  ^nd  inadmissible  change  of  the  Law  and  Govern- 
ment of  God.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  by  his  strwes  only  we  are  healed*  Neither  is  there^  nor,  so  far 
as  we  can  understand;  can  there  be,  salvation  in  any  other :  for 
there  is  no  Mime  given  vnder  heaven  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved^  but  the  Jfame  of  Jesus  Chtist. 

2dly.  Speculative  Unbelief  prevents  every  hope  of  Salvation. 

By  Speculative  unbelief  I  intend,  firsts  the  disbelief  of  Divine 
Revelation^  or  what  is  commonly  called  Infidelity.  Every  Infidel 
not  only  feels,  but  glories  in  feeling,  a  privileged  exemption  fi-om 
what  he  calls  the  superstition  of  the  Gospel :  by  which  he  prima- 
rily intends  the  great  Evangelical  requisitions  of  Repentance  to- 
wards God^  and  Paith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  super- 
fluous for  mc  to  insist,  that  he,  who  believes  not  speculatively  in 
Christ,  cannot  believe  in  him  cordially :  for  nothing  is  plainer,  tnan 
that  without  the  assent  of  the  understanding  there  can  oe  no  yield- 
ing of  the  heart.  The  Infidel  will  very  cheerfully  take  this  labour 
off  my  hands ;  and  boast,  that  he  yielos  neither  his  understanding, 
nor  his  heart,  to  the  Redeemer.  Of  course,  he  places  himself  un- 
der mere  Law ;  and  must  therefore  find  justification,  and  conse- 
quent acceptance,  to  him  impossible.  When  I  say  impossible  to 
Kim,  you  wul  undoubtedly  understand  me  to  mean,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  justified,  or  accepted,  in  his  present  character^  or 
on  his  avowed  principles*  I  do  not  mean,  that  his  understanding, 
or  his  heart,  cannot  be  changed  :  for,  though  I  regard  Infidelity  as 
a  very  dangerous  and  alarming  character,  yet  f  do  not  believe 
every  Infidel  to  be  of  course  a  nnal  reprobate.  Infidel  have  un- 
doubtedly been  changed  into  Christians ;  and  in  some  instances 
have  become  exemplary  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Infidels  volun- 
tarily place  themselves  under  mere  law;  ana  reject  with  scorn, 
as  weu  as  obstinacy,  an  interest  in  the  blessings  of  Redemption. 
Under  that  Law,  however,  even  after  it  is  narrowed  by  all  his  own 
indefensible  limitations,  the  Infidel  has  still  committed  innumerable 
sins ;  sins,  for  which  he  himself  cannot  atone,  and  for  which  he  will 
not  ask,  nor  even  accept,  the  atonement,  made  by  the  Redeemer. 
By  the  Law  he  chooses  to  be  tried ;  and  by  the  Law  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  condemned.  The  God  of  truth  in  that  day  will  declare, 
that  he  has  »nned ;  and,  according  with  his  own  choice,  must  con* 
sign  him  to  perdition.    Such  is  the  situation,  to  which  he  voluntai- 
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lily  reduces  himself,  and  which  he  prefers  to  Christ,  with  all  his 
infinite  blessings. 

Secondly^  Speculative  unbeUef  is  the  proper  character  of  multi- 
tudes, who  admit  the  reality  of  divine  Revelation.  Those,  who  in 
modem  language  are  called  Unitarians j  deny  the  Deity;  and 
therefore  deny,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  the  Atonement  of 
the  Saviour.  Dr.  Priestly^  and,  I  presume  all  his  followers,  deny 
the  Atonement  expressly :  Some  ot  the  Socinians  and  Ariaru  have 
admitted  it;  but,  I  think,  inconsistently  with  their  conunanding 
doctrines.    The  disbelief  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  the  same 

Eractical  influence  with  that  of  the  disbelief  of  his  Mediation  at 
irge.  If  he  is  only  a  Prophet,  and  a  Pattern  of  Righteousness ; 
I  see  not,  that  he  can  be  any  more  a  Saviour  to  mankind,  than 
Mosesy  Isaiah,  and  Paul.  He  was  indeed  a  wiser  and  better  man* 
But  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  all  these  men  were  saved ;  nor  that, 
therefore,  their  righteousness  was  such,  as,  if  we  &ithfully  imitate 
it,  would  secure  our  salvation ;  that  is,  according  to  this  Uniiarian 
scheme.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  by  any  man,  that  the  instructions 
of  Moses  and  Isaiah  are  such,  as,  if  faithfully  obeyed,  will  insure 
salvation.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  Paul  has  taught  mankind 
more  of  the  Gospel,  than  Christ  himself  personally  taught.  To 
believe  in  Christ,  therefore,  is  substantially  the  same  thing,  as  to 
believe  in  Paulj  Isaiah,  or  Moses.  Yet,  although  we  are  required 
to  believe  all  these  men,  and  all  other  Prophets  and  AposilcSj  as 
being  inspired  by  God ;  we  are  no  where  required  to  oelieve  in 
them,  or  on  them.  They  are  no  where  styled  the  Saviours,  or 
Redeemers,  of  Mankind.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  expressly  told, 
that  there  is  no  other  Saviour  of  Men,  but  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 
there  is  Salvation  in  no  other.  There  is,  therefore,  something  in 
Christ,  wholly  different  from  any  thing  in  these  men;  and  uiat 
something  constitutes  his  peculiar  and  essential  character,  as  the 
Saviour  qf  Mankind.  As  Christ  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been 
the  Propitiation  for  the  si)is  of  men,  to  have  made  his  soul  an  offer' 
ing  for  sin,  and  to  have  redeemed  us  with  his  blood;  and  as  we  are 
said  to  have  Redemption,  even  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  through 
faith  in  his  blood ;  it  is  unansweraoly  evident,  that  in  this  wonder- 
ful particular  He  differs  totally  from  all  other  persons,  of  whom  wc 
have  any  knowledge.  To  disbelieve  his  atonement,  therefore,  is 
to  refuse  belief  in  nis  peculiar,  distinguishing,  and  essential  char- 
acter, as  the  Saviour  of  Mankind.  Of  course,  this  scheme  shuts 
out  all  the  benefits  of  Christ^s  Redemption ;  and  places  mankind 
again  under  Law.  But  by  works  of  Law  no  flesh  can  be  justified ; 
and,  therefore,  by  this  scheme  no  nesh  can  hJe  saved. 

There  are,  indeed.  Unitarians  of  both  these  classes,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  who  yet  in  effect  deny  it, 
by  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  leading  principles.  Con- 
cerning these  men  I  have  no  more  to  say,  at  present,  tnan  that  the 
hearts  of  some  persons  are  sounder  than  their  heads ;  and  thiait,  a)- 
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though  their  leading  principles  by  their  proper  influence  destroy 
the  hopes  of  salvation,  yet,  as  all  errors,  wluch  are  imbibed,  are 
not  obeyed,  and,  as  among  such  errors  the  leading  principles  of 
men  may,  for  aught  I  know,  he  sometimes  incliided ;  1  am  (hspo^^ 
to  entertain  better  hopes  concerning  them,  t)ian  I  should  leei  my* 
self  authorized  by  these  principles,  considered  by  themselves,  to 
indulge. 

3diy.  Practical  Unbelief  j  also,  equally  ciUs  off  the  hope  of  Sal* 
volton. 

We  become  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Redemption 
only  by  exercising  evangelical,  or  cordial,  faith  in  him,  as  the  Re* 
deemer.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  we  believe  the  several  records, 
^iven  us  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  his  incarnaUon,  life,  preach- 
mg,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose, that  we  believe  him  to  be  a  Divine  Person,  the  real  and  all- 
sufficient  Saviour ;  ai/e,  willing,  and  faithful,  to  save  imto  the  utter' 
most  all  that  will  come  unto  God  hy  him.  All  this,  and  all  other, 
speculative  faith  is  to  no  purpose ;  if  we  stop  here*  It  is  indeed  a 
step  towards  Salvation,  and  a  necessary  step ;  but  it  is  one  step 
only ;  and,  if  no  more  be  taken,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end 
of  the  Christian  progress.  In  addition  to  this,  we  must  with  the 
heart  confide  in  Christ,  and  his  Righteousness ;  and  cheerfully  trust 
our  souls  in  his  hands.  This,  the  practical  unbeliever  does  not ; 
and,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  of  this  character,  cannot  do. 

Let  every  practical,  as  well  as  every  speculative,  unbeliever, 
then,  remember,  that  by  his  own  choice,  by  his  voluntary  refusal 
to  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  he  cuts  himself  off  from  justifica- 
tion, and  consequently  fix>m  immortal  life.  Every  one  of  these 
men  has  broken  the  Law  of  God,  and  sinned  against  him  in  innu- 
merable instances  of  great  and  dreadful  iniquity.  Every  one  infi- 
nitely needs  forgiveness,  and  salvation.  At  the  bar  of  God,  how 
terrible  will  be  the  remembrance  of  this  voluntary  perdition ;  this 
suicide  of  the  soul ! 

Rq^entj  therefore^  every  one  of  uouj  and  believe  on  the  name  of 
the  Lard  Jesus  Christ  j  for  the  remission  of  your  sins*  .  Repent  now. 
Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time  !  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  Salvor 
iion  !  If  Repentance,  if  Faith,  be  not  now  your  duty ;  they  cs^n 
never  be.  flow  therefore,  if  you  intend  ever  to  hear  his  voice^ 
even  while  it  is  called  to-day,  harden  not  your  hearts.  Boast  not 
yourselves  of  to-morrow  ;  for  you  know  not  what  evils  another  day 
may  bring  forth.  Now  you  are  called  to  repentance,  faith,  ana 
hoCness;  and  invited  to  eternal  life.  To-morrow  you  may  be 
summoned  to  the  grave,  and  to  the  judgment.  To-day  you  are 
before  the  mercy-seat,  surrounded  with  blessings,  in  the  presence 
of  a  forgiving  God,  and  at  the  feet  of  a  crucin^  Saviour.  To* 
moRow,  nayi  this  very  night  yomr  smds  majf  be  required  of  you} 
yoar  probation  ended ;  your  toXHint  given ;  the  final  sentence 
pronotmced  against  you ;  and  yxMiTiflQttk  consigned  to  suf^"  * 
sorrow,  which  shall  Know  no  end. 


SERMON  XXXV. 

THE  CHBISTIAN  STSTEM  GROUNDED  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  NATOBE» 

AND  INTRODUCED  BT  CHRIST. 


DIVINITY  or   CHRIST. — PROOF   FROM   THE   NAMES  GIVEN    TO  BIM. 


RoMAHS  Tiii.  3,  4. — Fw  wkat  the  Law  could  not  dOf  in  tkti  ii  wat  weak  iknu^  HU 
JUth,  Ood^  tending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likenett  of  tinful  fletkf  mnd  fir  as,  era- 
demmd  5m  in  theJUth  ;  That  the  riMeoutnett  of  the  Law  taigki  leJItl^UUd  m 
lit,  who  walk  not  after  the  fleth,  but  after  the  Spint, 


For  Ood,  tendmg  hit  otm  Son  in  the  likenett  of  tinful  fUthy  and  of  a  sin-offering, 
hath  eondemnal  tin  in  the  flethf  (the  thing  imponible  to  the  Lew,  koeaaoe  it  wot 
weak  through  thefleth :)  That  the  righteoutnett  of  the  Law  mojf  kefaifiiUd  bgutf 
who  waVt  not  according  to  the  fttth,  out  according  to  the  Spirit, 

Dr.  Maeknighl's  TnaaSatkm, 

In  iny  last  discourse  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  JMni  could  not 
be  justipedj  and  of  course  could  not  be  saved,  by  works  of  Lam, 
The  plain  and  necessary  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  doc-. 
trine  is,  either  that  he  cannot  be  saved  at  all ;  that  is,  he  cannot  be 
happy  in  a  future  existence ;  or  that  he  must  be  saved  by  some  other, 
than  the  Legale  Dispensation.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the 
latter  part  of  this  alternative  is  the  true  one  :  and  declare,  that 
Salvation,  or  future  happiness,  is  attainable  by  Man*  This  sabiect, 
then,  infinitely  interesting  to  ever}'  child  of  Adam  ;  this  subject, 
boundlessly  ^at,  sublime,  and  glorious ;  immensely  honourable 
to  God,  and  mestimably  beneficial  to  man ;  becomes  the  next  ob- 
ject of  our  inquiry. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed  here,  and  certainly  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  our  preceding  investigation  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Religion  of  Nature. 
By  this  I  intend  the  same  with  that,  which  was  the  Religion  op 
A][>AM  in  Paradise ;  or,  generally,  the  Religion  of  beings  placed 
under  Law  only.     The  truths  to  be  believed,  and  the  Attics  to  be 
done,  bv  beings,  placed  under  the  Law  of  God,  constitute  the  Sys- 
tem, wnich  we  call  Natural  Religion.     This  Religion  is  found 
no  where,  clearly  explained,  and  solemnly  sanctioned,  except  in 
the  Scriptures.     In  them  it  is  presented  to  us  in  its  perfect  rorm, 
and  with  its  proper  lustre.     In  all  the  exhibitions  of  Philosophy  it 
is  defective,  mutilated,  and  deformed  with  superadded  features, 
created  onlv  by  the  imperfect  reasonings,  and  wild  imagination,  of 
^n.    In  the  Scriptures  it  is  disclosea  in  its  native  beauty,  fiwl 
from  every  defect  and  every  mixture. 
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On  this  system,  Cheistianity,  properly  so  called,  is  erected. 
By  Christianity  I  intend  The  Religion  of  fallen  Beings;  a  Religion 
furnishing  effectual  means  of  Redemption  from  their  Apostacy,  p^tj 
and  punishment ;  and  of  their  restoration  to  the  favour  of  Godj  to 
virtue^  and  to  future  happiness.  The  means  provided  for  this  end; 
the  truths  to  he  believed^  and  the  duties  to  be  aone^  by  such  beings^  in 
order  to  their  escape  from  sin,  condemnation^  and  misery,  and  their 
attainment  of  justification,  holiness,  and  happiness  ;  constitute  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

To  such  beings  as  we  are,  fallen  from  the  favour  of  God,  pollu- 
ted with  immoveable  guilt,  and  destined  to  die  for  ever,  under  the 
Law  which  we  have  broken,  such  a  Religion  is  plainly  of  infinite 
importance.  From  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  subject  one 
would  think,  that  the  tidings,  communicated  by  such  a  Keligion, 
must  be  welcome  to  Mankind,  beyond  degree.  Every  thing  which 
they  need ;  every  thing  which  tney  can  reasonably  wish ;  every 
thing  which  can  purify,  adorn,  or  bless,  them ;  which  can  make 
them  usefiil  and  comfortable  here,  or  happy  and  glorious  hereafter ; 
it  announces  from  the  mouth  of  God.  by  such  beings  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  received  as  tidings  of  great  joy  unto  all  people. 

In  the  text  the  great  and  commanding  doctrines  of  this  Religion 
are  briefly  declared  ;  and  these  are  the  following : 

I.  Tnat  it  was  impossible  for  the  Law  to  condemn^  or,  in  other 
words,  destroy  sin  in  men,  while  in  the  state  of  nature,  or  under 
the  legal  Dispensation. 

II.  That  God  has  accomplished  this  great  work  by  sending  his 
own  Sen  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  as  an  offering  for  sin. 

III.  TTiat  this  was  done,  in  order  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  might  be  fulfilled  by  those,  who  under  the  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel  live  lives  of  new  obedience. 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  these  three  great  propositions  contain 
the  substance  of  Christianity ;  that  they  teach  our  Ruined  Condi- 
tion under  the  Law ;  our  Recovery  by  Christ ;  and  our  Duty  and 
Obedience  in  the  Christian  Character. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Lam 
to  destroy  sin  in  Man,  while  in  the  flesh  ;  or  to  furnish  Redemption 
$0  apostate  beings ;  has  been  already  considered  at  length  in  the 

}>receding  discourses.  This  is  the  state,  in  which  Christianity 
bund  Man,  and  took  the  charge  of  his  concerns.  On  this  state 
Christianity  is  erected,  as  on  its  proper  foundation ;  and  but  for 
this  state  appears,  in  my  view  at  least,  to  have  neither  use,  expla- 
nation,  nor  meaning. 

T%e  second  proposition  is  now  to  become  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion.   As  it  is  a  proposition  of  vast  extent,  and  contains  a  ^reat 
piany  particulars  of  vast  importance,  demanding  severally  a  mmute 
examination ;  it  will  fiimish  an  ample  field  for  many  discourses. 
In  this  proposition  it  is  asserteo,  that  God  has  accomplished  the 
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Seat  work  o^destratfing  sin  in  Man  by  sending  his  tnan  Sen  in  Ae 
•,eness  of  stnful  flesh,  as  an  offering  for  sin. 

The  first  inqmrify  excited  by  this  assertion,  is,  What  is  tbk 
Character  or  the  Person,  thus  sent  F 

The  second.  What  has  he  done?  and, 

The  third.  How  has  he  destroyed  sin  in  Man? 

In  this  order  I  propose  to  consider  these  highly  interesting  sub* 
lecis* 

In  the.  first  place,  I  zoill  proceed  to  investigate  the  Character 
or  THE  Person,  who  was  thus  sent. 

The  character,  given  of  him  in  the  text,  is  plainly  a  singular 
one.  He  is  called  God^s  Own  Son,  and  is  yet  said  io  have  hen 
sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  These  two  great  particafaQn, 
80  unlike,  so  contrasted,  form  a  character,  differing  altogether  from 
every  other ;  and  demand  a  very  diligent  consideration.  The  fint 
of  them  shall  be  the  immediate  object  of  our  attention* 

At  our  entrance  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  the  first 
thing  which  strikes  tne  mind  is,  that  it  is  a  subject  ofihere  Revela- 
turn.  Without  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  knowledge,  in  this  world, 
that  such  a  person  exists.  The  Philosopher,  therefol^e,  h^  no 
other  concern  with  this  subject,  except  either  to  believe,  or  dis- 
believe, the  testimony  which  the  Scriptures  give.  By  his  own  Rea- 
son he  can  add  nothing  to  what  is  revealed,  and  without  impiety 
he  can  alter  nothing. 

Secondly,  As  Revelation  communicates  to  us  our  original  know- 
ledge of  this  subject,  so  it  communicates  to  us,  all,  which  we  now 
know.  The  things,  which  it  testifies,  were  not  designed  to  be, 
neither  can  they  become,  the  materials  of  future,  philosophical  in- 
vestigation and  improvement.  The  knowledge,  which  at  this  day 
exists  concerning  this  subject,  is  all  found  in  the  Bible. 

Thirdly,  The  things,  communicated  concerning  if,  being  conimu" 
nicated,  not  in  the  words  which  Man'^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  those 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  are  communicated  in  the  best  and 
wisest  manner  possible ;  the  manner  which  was  approved  by  infi- 
nite Wisdom.  There  is  no  error,  no  oversight ;  nothing  superflu- 
ous, nothing  defective.  That,  and  that  only,  is  taught,  which  God 
thought  it  proper  to  teach,  in  the  manner,  which  God  thought  it 
proper  to  adopt. 

Fourthly,  As  the  doctrines  concerning  this  singular  Person  are 
of  the  highest  moment  to  plain  uneducated  men,  as  well  as  to  men 
of  learning,  it  is  certain,  that  the  things,  really  revealed,  are  so 
revealed,  tfiat  such  men,  acting  with  integrity,  can  understand  them, 
sufficiently  to  make  them  proper  and  useful  objects  of  their  Hiith, 
Of  course,  the  terms,  in  which  they  are  revealed,  are  used  in  such 
a  manner,  as  these  men  can  understand.  TTiey  arc,  therefore, 
used  according  to  their  plain,  customary,  obvious,  meaning  /  the 
meaning,  which  they  have  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  Mankind.  Of 
course,  also,  they  have  no  technical,  philosophical,  or  peculiar, 
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signification ;  because,  if  thus  used^  they  could  never  be  understood 
by  such  men ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  almost  the  whole  body  of 
Mankind. 

Fifthly^  Just  so  much  is  revealed  concerning  this  extraordinary 
person^  as  it  is  useful  for  us  to  know.  This  truth  is  derived,  with 
absolute  certainty,  from  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God.  What- 
ever is  revealed  is  revealed  by  this  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and 
whatever  is  withheld  is  by  the  same  wisdom  and  goodness  with* 
held.  That  which  is  revealed,  therefore,  we  are  required  by  the 
authority  of  God  to  believe  ;  and  are  bound  to  have  no  reference 
in  our  faith  to  that,  which  is  withheld.  Whatever  mysteries  may 
be  inferred,  or  may  seem  to  be  inferred,  from  the  things,  actually 
revealed,  can  in  no  manner  affect  them ;  and  ought  in  no  manner 
to  affect  our  faidi  in  them.  All  that  is  taught  is  exactly  true,  and 
to  be  faithfully  believed  ;  although  all  that  is  true  is  not  taught ;  nor 
capable  of  being  divined  by  sucn  minds  as  ours. 

Sixthli/j  Whatever  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  this 
subject^  as  concerning  every  other,  that  is,  in  the  Scriptures  as  they 
now  are^  is  to  be  regarded  as  unquestionably  the  Word  ofGod,  unless 
proved  not  to  be  genuine  by  manuscript  authority*  Nothing  is  to  be 
admitted  with  respect  to  this  subject,  which  would  not  be  justifia-r 
bly  admitted  with  respect  to  any  other  Scriptural  subject.  Par- 
ticularly, all  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  are  to  be  rejected 
with  scorn  ;  as  miserable  attempts  to  mend  the  Word  of  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  human  philosophy.  The  reasonableness 
of  this  rule  is  too  obvious  to  neea  illustration. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  proceed  to  examine  the 
Character  of  this  singular  rerson,  denoted  by  the  phrase,  God'^s 
own  Son* 

The  Scriptures  are  undoubtedly  the  best  commentators  on  them- 
selves, wherever  they  professedly  undertake  to  explain  their  own 
language.  Christ  has,  in  many  instances,  called  himself  the  Son 
of  God  ;  and  in  many  more,  (which  is  exactly  equivalent)  has  de- 
clared God  to  be  his  father.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  Jews 
attempted  to  kill  him  for  challenging  this  character.  The  words 
which  he  used  were,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto^  and  I  work* 
Therefore^  says  the  Evangelist,  in  the  following  verse,  the  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  Atm,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the 
Sabbathj  but  said  also j  that  God  was  his  father  j  making  himself  equal 
zeith  God.  John  v.  17,  18.  We  have  here  the  comment  of  the 
Evangelist  on  Christ's  meaning  in  adopting  this  language ;  and  it  is 
no  other  than  this :  That  in  declaring  Uod  to  be  his  Fatnerj  tu  made 
himself  eaual  with  God.  No  comment  can  be  plainer,  or  more  de* 
cisive.  But  we  have,  fiirther,  the  comment  of  Christ  himself:  for 
such  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  esteemed.  He  had  healed  the 
impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  Jews 
sought  to  kiil  him  for  this  action.  He  justified  himself  by  this  re* 
mancable  declaration,  My  father  worketh  hithertoj  and  I  work:  that 
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ift,  My  Father  workclh  hitherto  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  his  prori- 
dencc :  I,  who  am  his  Son,  work  also  in  the  same  manner,  ai^  widi 
the  same  authority ;  being  Lord  qf  the  Sabbath  even  .as  he  is.  In 
the  following  part  of  the  context,  to  cut  off  all  room  for  misconcep- 
tion concerning  the  import  of  this  phraseology,  and  the  character 
claimed  in  it,  he  informs  the  Jews  in  the  verses  immediately  fol- 
lowing, that  he  does  all  things  which  the  Father  does}  that  tke 
Father  shews  hivi  all  things^  ivhich  himself  does  ;  that  he  has  lift 
in  himself  even  as  the  Father  has  life  in  himself;  that,  as  the  fhtker 
gives  life  to  whom  he  pleases^  so  does  the  Son ;  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Father  J  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son^  even  as  they  Aonovr 
himself;  that  those,  who  do  not  thus  honour  the  Son,  do  not  honour 
D&e  Father  ;  that  the  Son  is  constituted  the  only  Judge  of  tke  quick 
and  the  dead  ;  and  that  a//,  who  are  in  the  graves,  shall  hear,  and 
obej/y  his  voice  ^  and  come  forth  to  the  Resurrection,  either  of  life,  or 
damnation.  Such  is  the  comment  of  the  Evanjjelist  on  this  phrase  ; 
snch  are  the  proofs,  that  it  is  utten^  in  its  simple  and  obvious  mean- 
ing. Who  would  imagine,  that  this  meaning  could  be  differendj 
understood  by  dillerent  readers,  or  be  mistaken  by  any  reader  ? 

In  John  X.  30,  Christ  said  to  the  Jews  assembled  around  him,  / 
and  my  Father  are  one.  The  unity,  here  challenged,  seems  not  to 
l\pive  offended  them ;  (see  verse  d6\  but  they  attempted  to  stone 
him,  because  he  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God;  as  he  infonns  us  in  the 
verse  last  mentioned.  Upon  being  asked  by  him,  (at  what  good 
work  they  stoned  him ;  they  replied.  For  a  good  work  we  stone  ihtt 
tiot^  but  blasjphcmy^  because  thou^  being  a  man,  makest  thfstlf  God. 
It  will  be  admitted  by  all  men,  who  believe  the  Bible,  that  Christ 
was  a  person  of  irreproachable  benevolence  and  integrity.  The 
Jeios  declared  to  him,  as  the  Reason  why  they  were  about  to  stone 
him,  that  in  snyiiig,  he  was  the  Son  of  Godj  he  being  a  Man,  made 
himself  God.  If  thru  they  had  misapprehended  his  meaning,  a 
very  moderate  share  of  benevolence  and  integrity  must  have  com- 
pelled him  to  undeceive  them ;  much  more  must  the  perfect  integ- 
rity and  benevolence  of  Christ  have  produced  this  effect.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  should  be  justified  in  voluntarily  suffering  this 
imputed  blasphemy  to  rest  upon  his  good  name  ;  and  to  prevent,  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  prevent,  their  reception  of  his  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  mission.  This  would  have  been  voluntarily  to  lay  a  fatal 
stumbling-block^  or  offence,  before  them  :  but  he  hilnself  has  said, 
Wo  to  that  man,  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  It  would,  abo,'haYe 
been  voluntarily  to  leave  the  Jtdl  impression  of  a  falsehood,  utitrei 
by  himself  on  their  minds ;  which  would  be  the  same,  in  a  moral 
view,  as  to  uttcrinlentionally  the  same  falsehood.  Finally ;  under 
this  mistake  they  were  about  to  murder  him ;  a  crime  which  he 
certainly  could  not  fail  of  preventing,  if  they  were  influenced  to 
commit  it  merely  by  mistaking  his  meaning ;  a  thing  so  easily  lec- 
tified  by  his  own  explanation.  It  is  certain^  then,  that  they  did 
not  mistake  his  meaning. 
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But,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  he  himself  has  settled 
the  point.  If^  said  he,  I  do  not  the  zoorks  of  my  Father ^  belieT>e  me 
not;  buiifldoy  though  t/e  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works,  that  j/e 
mem  know  and  believe,  that  the  Father  4s  in  me,  and  I  in  him.* 

The  same  subject  of  controversy  arose  again,  when  Christ  stood 
as  a  prisoner  before  the  Sanhedrim.    After  attempting  in  vain  to 
prove  him  guilty  of  any  crime  by  various  means,  QUamas  put  him 
upon  oath,  to  tell  the  Sanhedrim  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God.    Christ  immediately  veplied  in  the  affirmative.     The  high 
Priest  then  rent  his  clothes  ;  and  declared,  that  he  had  spoken  bias- 
phemy  ;  viz.  the  very  blasphemy  of  which  the  Jews  had  before  ac- 
cusedhim  for  the  very  same  declaration  ;  and  the  Sanhedrim  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  of  death.    Here,  as  in  the  former'  case,  Christ 
went  on  to  challenge,  unequivocally,  the  character  denoted  by  this 
phrase ;  and  said.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  ^ting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  qjf  Heaven.  Thus 
we  have  the  comment  of  St.  John  on  this  phrase ;  declaring,  that 
Christ  in  using  it  made  himself  equal  with  God :  thje  comment  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  Sanhedrim  ;  declaring  thai  Christ  in  using  it  was 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  because,  that,  being  a  man,  he  thus  made  him- 
self God  j;  and  Christ  himself,  according  diroctly  with  this  interpre- 
tation of  it,  justifying  his  own  use  of  it  with  this  meaning,  and  brmg- 
in^  hresistible  proofs,  that  he  applied  it,  thus  understood,  to  him- 
self, with  the  most  absolute  truth  and  propriety.  If  we  allow  the  lan- 
Stage,here  used,  to  be  used  in  the  customary  and  obvious  manner, 
e  only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  understood  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,. and  m  which  it  can  be  understood  by  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  those  who  read  it ;  nay,  further,  if  we  do  not  assign  it 
a  meanine,  which  each  man  must  bboriously  contrive  for  himself, 
because  me  obvious  meanine  does  not  suit  his  own  system ;  or 
must  receive  from  another,  who  has  for  the  same  reason  contrived 
it  in  this  manner;  we  must  admit  all  this  to  be  clearly  and  unques- 
tionably said,  and  to  determine  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  in  the 
text,  beyond  any  rational  debate. 

If  I  li^ve  satisfactorily  settled  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  the 
Text  contains,  among  other  things,  the  following  important  Doc- 
trine : 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  perfsctlt  God.  This  doc- 
trine I  shall  attempt  to  maintain  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  manner. 

L  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  true  and  perfect  God: 

II.  TTuit  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  consistency  in 
the  scheme  of  Redemption : 

III.  That  the  Jews,  according  to  the  opposite  doctrine,  are  unjustly 
charged  with  guilt  in  putting  Ghrist  to  death. 

*  That  the  Jews  uodentood  Christ  to  confirm  iknr  eonttniMion  of  hb  words  if 
e«rt«iD ;  for  St.  John  lavs  that^hey  now  songht  agmin  to  take  biro. 
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IV.  ITiat  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  according  to  the  same  doc- 
irinij  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  Mankind  into 
idolatry: 

V*  To  these  arguments  from  the  Scriptures^  I  propose  in  another 
plaee,  to  subjoin  several  testimonies  to  the  same  doctrine  from  JewSj 
Christians,  and  Heathens* 

h  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scr^ 
tures  as  the  true  andperfect  God. 

This  argument  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  by  showing, 

I.  That  the  Names  of  God  ; 

II.  That  the  Attributes  of  God; 

III.  That  the  Actions  of  God  ;  and 

TV.  That  the  Relations^  which  God  sustains  to  his  creatures^  are 
m  ttu  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and, 

V»  77^1  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  be  render- 
ed, and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered,  to  Christ, 

I.  T%e  Names  of  God  are  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ. 

I  St.  He  is  directly  called  God. 

John  i.  \,In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
Ood^  and  the  Word  was  God.  In  this  passage  St.  John  not  only 
dechres  Christ  to  be  God,  but  to  be  eternal.  In  the  beginning  was 
Ae  Word.  And  in  the  following  verse  he  declares  that  he  is  co- 
eternal  with  God :  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God :  Words 
exactly  equivalent  to  those  in  Proverbs  viii.  22, 23,  where  the  same 
truth  is  also  asserted  :  7%«  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of 
kis  way;  before  his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  ip  from  everlasting  ; 
from  the  beginning  ;  or  ever  the  earth  was.  In  the  following  verse 
the  Evangefist  funher  declares,  that  Christ  was  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  and  that  without  him  was  not  even  one  thing  made,  which 
has  been  made.*  In  this  passage  of  Scripture  St.  John  has  not 
only  declared,  that  Christ  is  God ;  but,  to  prevent  any  possible 
mistake  concerning  what  he  meant  by  the  word  God,  has  told  us, 
that  he  is  co-etemal  with  God  the  Father ;  and  that  he  is  the  Cre- 
ator of  every  thing,  which  exists.  Were  the  Scriptures  allowed 
to  speak  their  own  language,  this  single  passage  would  decide  the 
controversy :  for  it  is  impossible  to  declare  in  stronger  lan^age, 
or  more  explicit,  that  Clirist  is  God  in  the  highest  sense,  originally, 
and  without  derivation. 

Romans  ix.  5,  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed,  for  ever.  Amen.  This  passage  cannot 
be  avoided,  by  any  means  except  a  resolute  denial. 

I  Timothy  iii.  16,  ^Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of 
Godliness.  God  was  manifest  m  the  flesh,  justified  iji  the  Spirit, 
seen  of  Angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 

*  See  the  Original. 

t  These  Sermons  were  written  before  the  results  of  Griesbach  and  others  were 
eitensively  known  in  this  country.  The  author  was  satisfied  from  an  examination 
of  these  results^  that  the  common  is  the  genuine  reading  of  the  text. 
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and  received  up  into  glory.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that 
these  things  are  said  of  Christ,  and  that  they  can  be  said  of  no 
other.  Jfo  other  person^  and  no  attribute^  can  be  said  to  be  Godj 
manifested  in  the  Jlesh^  justified  in  the  Spirit j  seen  of  Angels^  preach' 
ed  voito  the  Gentiles^  believed  on  in  the  worlds  and  received  up  inte 
glory.  Let  any  person  make  the  experiment:  and  he  will  find  it 
impossible  to  make  the  application  of  all  these  things  to  any  other, 
than  the  Redeemer. 

Matthew  i.  23,  and  Isaiah  vii.  14,  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive^ 
and  shall  bring  forth  a  son  ;  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Emman- 
uel; that  is,  God  with  us.     Christ,  therefore,  is  God  with  us. 

2  Peter  i.  1,  To  them^  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with 
us  through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  ourSaviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
According  to  the  original,  of  our  God  and  Saviour^  Jesus  Christ  ; 
rx  9sx  *4fMjv,  xoi  26jn}^,  Ii]tf«,  Xpt^x.  The  common  translation  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Greek ;  and,  besides,  it  is  through  the  Righteousness 
of  Christ  only,  that  the  precious  faith  of  the  Apostles,  and  other 
good  men,  is  obtained.  Jesiis  Christ  is,  therefore,  our  God  and 
Saviour. 

Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  quoted  in  Hebrews  i.  8,  9,  Unto  the  Son  he  saith, 
thy  throne^  O  God^  is  for  ever  and  ever :  a  sceptre  of  righteousness 
is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness ,  and 
hated  iniquity  :  therefore  Gody  even  thy  God^  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.  This  is  addressed  by  God 
the  Father  to  the  Son.  The  Father,  therefore,  has  thought  proper 
to  call  the  Son,  God.  Who  can  question  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication ?  That  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  is  called  God  in  the 
full  and  perfect  jsense,  he  declares,  that  the  throne  of  the  Son  is  for 
ever  ana  ever.  To  whom,  but  God  in  the  absolute  sense,  can  an 
everlasting  throne,  or  dominion,  be  attributed  ? 

Revelation  xxi.  5 — 7,  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said^  be- 
hold  I  make  all  things  new  ;  and  he  said  unto  me,  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega^  the  beginning  and  the  end^  the  first  and  the  last.  He  that 
overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  and  I  will  be  his  Gody  and  he 
shall  be  my  son.  That  it  is  Christ,  who  is  spoken  of  in  this  pas- 
sage, is  evident  by  a  comparison  of  Rev.  i.  11,  and  Rev.  iii.  21. 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  Christ  says,  /  am  Alpha  and  Ome- 
gay  the  first  and  the  last.  In  the  latter  he  says.  To  him,  (hat  over- 
comethy  IvsUlgive  to  sit  on  my  throne;  even  as  I  overcame  y  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.  In  Rqv.  xx.  11,  12,  we  are 
informed,  that  John  saw  a  great  white  throney  and  him  that  sat  on  ity 
from  whose  face  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fied  away,  and  there  was 
found  noplace  for  them  ;  and  that  he  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great , 
stand  before  God.  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  in  Rev.  xxi.  5,  is 
plainly  the  same  person,  who  in  chap.  xx.  1 1,  is  exhibited  as  sit- 
ting on  the  great  white  throne  ;  and  tnis  person  we  certainly  know 
to  Be  Christ :  because  the  Father  judgeth  no  many  but  hath  com-- 
mitted  all  judgment  unto  the  Son ;  and  because  the  throne,  here 
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gpdfen  o(j  is  the  throne  of  final  judgmeiit.  In  the  second  and  ihiid 
of  these  passages  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  lAe  Mflia  mmd 
OmegMj  thejlr$t  and  the  kui,  or  the  ftemmitf  mid  ikt  tnii;  aid  to 
fc  «ef  ibvn  tpoit  l4e  f ircme  of  Mf  imier.  In  the  first  passage  Ac 
decbres,  that  Ae  vi//  ft«  a  God  to  Atm  dbol  overcMielL  In  the  kst 
he  is  declared  by  the  EfoangdiH  to  be  God. 

There  are  many  other  passages,  in  which  Christ  is  directly  caikd 
God.    But  these  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  point. 

9dly.  Christ  is  called  the  Great  God. 

Titus  ii.  13,  LoMngfor  ike  blessed  horn  and  glariom  appuuimg 
of  the  Great  Gadj  and  tmr  Saviour  Jeeeu  Christ.  In  the  Gmek  it  is 
&e  Great  Gad  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Chmf,  or  our  Great  God  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  God  the  Father  will  not  appw  at  the 
judgment.  If  then,  Christ  in  not  the  Great  God;  Goa  will  not  ap- 
pear at  the  judgment  at  all.  Km,  the  conjunction  here  used,  is 
rendered  ezacdy,  in  many  cases,  by  the  English  word  Eoan}  par- 
ticularlyin  the  phrase  God  and  our  thfherj  found  Gal.  i.  4, 1  Tbess. 
i.  d,  2  Thess.  u.  16,  &c.  In  the  last  of  these  places  the  Transhr 
tors  have  rendered  it  even,  as  they  plainly  ought  to  have  done  in 
both  the  others :  since  the  present  rendering  makes  the  Apostle 
speak  nonsense. 

3dly.  Christ  is  catted  the  True  God. 

1  John  V.  20,  In  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  UnSj  in  the  original,  7%tf 
Person,  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.  If  this  passage  admits 
any  comment,  it  must  be  that  of  Christ  himself}  wlbo  sajrs,  /  am 
TBS  Afe;  and  that  of  the  Evangelist:  who  in  the  first  chapter  61 
this  Epistle,  and  second  verse,  says.  For  the  Life  was  mamfested} 
and  we  have  seen  it^  and  bear  witness^  and  shew  unto  you  that  eternal 
Life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  ttnto  us. 

4thlv.  Christ  is  called  the  Mighty  God, 

Psalms  L  1 — 3,  The  mighty  Uodl  even  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  and 
called  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down 
thereof.  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath  shined* 
Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence  ;  afire  shall  devour 
before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very  tempestuous  round  about  him.  This 
Psahn  is  a  prediction  of  the  last  Judgment.  In  the  first  verse,  the 
Person,  who  comes  to  judge  the  world,  and  who  speaks  the  things, 
recorded  in  this  Psalm,  is  called  Al,  Aleim,  Jehovah  ;  and  is  ex- 
hibited as  calling  mankind  before  him  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
his  ^oing  dozen.  In  the  second,  he  is  represented  as  shining,  or 
dispTaving  his  glory,  out  of  Zion  ;  that  is,  by  his  dispensations  to 
hb  Church.  In  the  third,  is  described  the  awful  splendour,  with 
which  he  will  appear,  the  fire  which  shall  consume,  and  the  con- 
vulsion which  snail  rend  asunder,  the  worid,  at  that  great  and  ter- 
rible day.  But  Christ  alone  will  appear  on  that  day ;  and  at  his 
presence  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise  ;  and  bv 
the  gaming  fire,  with  which  he  will  be  surrounded,  the  elements  mil 
meft  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  the  woYks  that  are  therein 
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wUl  be  fttfml  tp.    Christ,  therefore,  is  the  God,  the  Uiobtt  Gob^ 
the  Jehovah,  who  is  here  mentioned. 

Isaiah  ix.  6,  For  unio  us  a  Child  is  bom  ;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given : 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders :  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  IVonderfuly  Counsellor ^  the  Mighty  God^  the  Father  of  the 
everlasting  age^  the  Prince  of  Peace,  This  child,  this  Son,  is  the 
Mighty  God;  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age^  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  He  who  admits,  that  a  child,  a  son,  is  the  mighty  God,  will 
certainly  admit,  that  this  can  be  no  other  than  Christ.  He,  who 
does  not,  will  charge  Isaiah  with  uttering  falsehood. 

The  same  name,  Wonderful^  is  also  given  to  him  by  himself, 
when  appearing  as  an  Angel ;  or  rather  as  the  Angela  to  Manoah 
and  his  nifej  Judges  xiii.  18,  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  said  untQ 
him.  Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name  ;  seeing  it  is  secret :  in 
the  Hebrew^  seeing  it  is  Wonderful  i  the  same  word  being  used  in 
both  these  passages.  The  Hebrew  words,  which  are  translated 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord^  may  be  literally  rendered  The  Angel-Je- 
hovah, or  Jehovah- Angel  :  that  is.  He,  who,  though  Jehovah,  is 
yet  a  Messenger.*  For  this  view  of  the  subject  the  Scriptures 
themselves  furnish  the  most  ample  authority. 

In  Isaiah  xlviii.  12,  and  onward,  we  have  these  words :  Hearken 
imto  me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israel  my  called.  lam  He;  lam  the  firsts 
I  also  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens*  I  call  unio 
them :  they  stand  up  together.  Come  ye  near  unio  me  ;  hear  ye 
this :  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning  ;  from  the  time 
that  it  was,  there  am  I.  And  now  the  Lord  God  and  his  &nrit  hath 
sent  me.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  Hoty  One  of 
Israel:  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  Here  the  Person  speaking  in- 
forms us  that  he  is  the  I\rst  and  the  Last ;  that  he  has  founded  the 
earth,  and  spanned  the  heavens  ;  that  he  is  Jehovah  God,  the  Re- 
deemer,  ana  the  Holy  One  of  Israel;  and  yet  he  says,  that  the  Lord 
Jehovah  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  him;  or,  as  Origen  and  Lowth 
translate  it,  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  his  ^rit.  The 
Person  sending,  therefore,  is  Jehovah  ;  and  the  Person  sent  is  also 
Jehovah. 

The  same  Person,  under  the  appearance,  and  by  the  name  of 
a  Man,  wrestled  with  Jacob  at  Peniel,  and  there  gave  him  the  name 
Israel,  or  a  Prince  of  God:  assigning  for  it  this  remarkable  reason : 
For  as  a  Prince  hast  thou  power  with  God,  and  with  men,  and  hast 
prevailed.  After  asking  his  name,  and  receiving  a  blessing  from 
nim,  (upon  which  he  departed)  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Peniel;  for,  said  he,  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is 
preserved. 

This  Person  is  called  by  Hosea,  God,  the  Angel,  and  Jehovah. 
He  had  power  with  God ;  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  Angel,  and 

*  See  UarileyU  New  Translation  of  Hosea.    Appendix. 
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yrtwnUd.  &  had  wept,  and  made  stmlicaiian  tmto  him.  Ik 
fnmd  Atfit  in  Btihel ;  and  there  he  ^wuce  with  us,  even  Jbbotab, 
God  of  Hosts*  Harslejf,  whose  bibucal  opiiiioiis  will  rarely  be' 
disputed  with  success,  has  the  following  observations  cm  this  sub- 
ject. ^  This  Min,  therefore,  of  the  bodi:  of  Genesis,  this  Ang(d  of 
'  Hosea,  who  wrestled  with  Jacobj  could  be  no  other  than  the  Jeho* 
vah-Angbl,  of  whom  we  so  often  read  in  the  English  Kble,  under 
the  name  of  the  Angel  of  the  LiOrd.''  A  phrase  of  an  unfintunate 
structure,  and  so  ill  conformed  to  the  original,  that,  it  b  to  be  feared, 
it  has  led  many  into  the  error  of  conceiving  of  the  Lord  as  one 
person,  and  of  the  Angel  as  another.  The  word  of  the  Hebrew, 
lU  rendered  ^  the  Lord,''  is  not,  like  the  Enjglish  wcml,  an  appel- 
lative, expressing  rank,  or  condition ;  but  it  is  the  proper  name 
Jehovah.  And  this  proper  name  Jehovah  is  not,  in  the  Hetrew, 
a  genitive  after  the  noun  substantive  ^^  Angel,''  as  the  English 
represent  it;  but  the  words  iwi*,  and  *«6d,  ^^Jbhovab,V  and 
^^  Angel,"  are  two  substantive  nouns,  in  apposition ;  both  speaking 
of  the  same  person ;  the  one  by  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Es- 
sence ;  the  other  by  a  title  of  Office.  ^^  Jehovah-Ahoel"  would 
be  a  better  rendering.  The  Jehovah-Angel  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  no  other  than  He,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  inear- 
note  hy  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  these  observations,  Munoah  under- 
stood the  cnaracter  of  the  Angel  who  appeared  uniohun:  for  he 
said  unto  his  Wife,  verse  22,  ne  shall  surely  die,  iecaute  we  have 
seen  God*  In  the  same  manner  is  the  same  Person  presented  to 
us,  Malachi  iii.  1,  Behold,  IwUl  send  my  Messenger,  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way,  before  me  ;  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  sud* 
dtrdy  come  to  his  temple  ;  even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  whom  ye 
delight  in :  behold^  he  shall  come^  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  In 
Luke  vii.  27,  Christ  speakine  of  John  the  Baptist,  says,  TTiis  is  he, 
of  whom  it  is  written.  Behold  I  send  my  Messenger  before  thy  face, 
who  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  John  the  Baptist  was, 
therefore,  the  Messenger,  who  was  to  prepare  the  waVy  and  the  Lord, 
even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  was  Christ.  The  person,  also, 
speaking,  who  is  here  called  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  and  who  says, 
this  Messenger  shall  prepare  the  way  before  himself,  is  also  Chnst. 

5thly.  Christ  is  called  the  God  of  Israel. 

Exodus  xxiv.  9,  10,  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Kadah  and 
Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  they  saw  the  God 
of  Israel.  Psalm  Ixviii.  17,  18,  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  Angels.  The  Lord  is  among  them,  as 
in  Sinai,  even  the  holy  place.  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou 
hast  led  captivity  captive,  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  Men.  Ephe- 
sians  iv.  8,  Wherefore  he  saith,  When  he  ascended  on  /Ugh,  he  lei 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unio  Men.  Jfow  that  he  ascended, 
what  is  it,  but  that  he  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth?    He  that  descended  is  the.  same,  also,  that  ascended  tp far 
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above  all  heavenSy  that  he  might  Jill  all  thingSj  and  he  gave  some 
ApoBtlesy  and  some  prophets,  &c«  Here  the  Apostle  infonns  us, 
that  the  person^  who  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  is 
Christ.  The  Psalmist  informs  us,  that  the  person,  who  ascended 
on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  is  the  Lord,  who  appeared  in 
Sinai.  And  Moses  infonns  us,  that  the  Lord,  who  appeared  in 
Sinai,  was  the  God  of  Israel*  We  also  know,  that  no  man  hath 
seen  God,  the  Father,  at  any  time.  Christ  therefore  is  the  God 
of  Israel.  Of  course,  the  (rod  of  Israel,  so  often  mentioned  in 
tne  Old  Testament,  is  every  where,  peculiarly  Christ. 
6thly«  Christ  is  called  Jehovah. 

On  this  subject  Horsley  observes, "  The  word  Jehovah,  being 
descriptive  of  the  Divine  Essence,  is  equaliv  the  name  of  every 
one  01  the  Three  Persons  in  that  Essence.  Ihe  compound  Jeho- 
vah-Sabaoth  belong  properlv  to  the  second  Person,  being  his 
appropriate  demiurgic  title;  describing,  not  merely  the  Lord  of 
^such  armies,  as  military  leaders  bring  into  the  field,  but  the  unmade, 
self-existent  Maker  and  Sustainer  of  the  whole  array  and  order  of 
the  Universe.'' 

4saidh  vi.  1,  and  3,  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  I  saw 
Jehovah*  sitting  on  his  throne,  high  and  Itfled  tip,  and  his  train 
filled  the  Temple,  and  one  of  the  Seravhim  cried  to  another,  and 
said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts:  and  again,  in  the  5th, 
8th,  nth,  and  12th  verses  of  the  same  chapter.  St.  John,  quoting 
the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter,  in  nis  Gospel,  chapter  xii. 
40,  says,  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his,  that  is,  Christ's 
glory,  and  spake  of  him.  To  prove  beyond  controversy,  that 
Christ  is  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  here  mentioned,  I  observe  that 
no  person  is  spoken  of  in  the  chapter,  except  Uzziah,  Jehovah  of 
Hosts,  the  Seraphim,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
The  Serap^m  and  the  people  of  Israel,  being  mentioned  only  in 
the  agCTegate,  must  be  laid  out  of  the  question.  Christ,  therefore, 
being,  Dy  the  decision  of  the  Evangelist,  spoken  of  in  this  chapter, 
must  be  either  the  prophet  himself,  King  Uzziah,  or  Jehovah  of 
Hosts.  It  happens  also,  unfortunately  for  Unitarians,  that  the 
prophet  saw  the  glory  of  no  other  person,  but  Jehovah  of  Hosts; 
yet  St.  John  assures  us,  he  saw  the  ^lory  of  Christ.  St.  John^s 
opinion  on  this  subject  we  cannot  mistaKe,  if  we  remember,  that 
he  commences  his  Gospel  in  this  manner :  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

Isaiah  xL  3,  7%e  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Pre- 
pare  ye  the  way  q/*  Jehovah,  make  straight  in  the  desert,  a  highway 
for  our  God.  John  the  Baptist,  when  asked  by  the  Messengers  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  Who  art  thou  ?  answered,  John  i.  23,  /  am  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  as  saith  the  Prophet  Esaias.    St.  Matthew,  speaking  of  John 
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the  Baptist,  chapter  iik  3,  says,  This  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by 
Esaias  the  Prophet^  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  thewwUr- 
nesSj  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 
From  these  passages,  compared,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ,  before 
whom  John  cried^  was  the  LiOrd,  whose  way  he  directed  thus  to 
be  prepared  in  the  wilderness ;  the  Jehovah,  spoken  of  by  the 
Prophet ;  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  who  said,  Malachi  iii*  1 ,  Behold, 
I  will  send  my  messenger  before  mt  face,  and  he  shall  prepare  the 
way  before  he. 

Exodus  iii.  2 — 6,  And  the  Angel-Jehovah  appeared  unto  him, 
in  a  flame  of  fire,  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush :  and  he  looked,  and 
behold  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed* 
And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why 
the  bush  is  not  burned.  And  when  Jehovah  saw,  that  he  turned 
aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and 
said,  Moses,  Moses  !  And  he  said.  Here  am  L  Ana  he  said.  Draw 
not  nigh  hither :  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet ;  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  grotmd.  Moreover  he  said,  I  am  the 
God  of  thy  Father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his  face,  for  he  toos  afraid  to  look 
tpon  Uod.  In  this  passage  we  are  informed,  that  the  Ahgel-Je- 
BOVAH  appeared  to  Moses,  in  the  burning  bush,  and  said  to  him,  / 
am  the  GrOD  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  ef  Jacob. 
The  word  Angel,  as  you  well  know,  denotes  a  person  sent;  and, 
of  course,  implies  a  person  sendine.  The  Person  here  sent  is 
'  called  Jehovah,  and  styles  himself  the  God  <f  Abraham.  It  needs 
*no  words  to  show,  that  the  Person  sent  cannot  be  God  the  Fa- 
ther ;  or  that  he  must  be  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  God  the 
Son.  Christ  therefore  is  the  Jehovah,  mentioned  in  this  passage, 
as  the  Gt)D  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

The  application  of  these  peculiar  names  of  the  Godhead  to  our 
Saviour  furnishes,  in  my  view,  an  unanswerable  argument  to  prove 
his  divinity :  for, 

1st.  In  Isaiah  xlii.  8,  God  says,  lam  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name, 
and  my  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another. 

In  this  passage,  God  declares,  that  he  will  not  give  his  name,  or 
glory,  both  terms  meaning  here  the  same  thing,  to  another.  Yet, 
in  the  word  of  this  same  God,  his  several  peculiar  and  distin- 
guishing names  are  given  to  Jesus  Christ ;  not  indeed  communi- 
cated to  him ;  but  applied  to  him,  as  his  own  original,  proper  ap- 
pellations. This  we  are  taught,  at  large.  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  21, 
B£hold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to 
bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him, 
and  obey  his  voice  ;  provoke  him  not :  for  he  will  not  pardon  your 
transgressions,  for  My  Name  is  in  him.  Here  we  are  informed, 
that  the  Angel,  sent  before  the  Israelites,  would  not  pardon  their 
transgressions,  if  they  provoked  him;  and  are  thus  certainly  taught. 
tbsit  he  poftstsaed  t\ve  r\|^t  ^xvd  ^ovrer  of  pardoning  sin.     But  who 
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^an  forgive  rinsj  except  God?  We  are  further  Informed,  that  the 
Mtme  of  God  is  in  this  Angel;  not  that  it  is  given^  or  communicated^ 
to  him,  but  that  it  exists  in  him,  and  belongs  to  him^  originally* 
What  this  Name  is,  the  passage,  last  quoted  from  Isaiah,  declares 
to  us ;  lam  Jehovah,  that  is  my  Kame.  It  is  also  declared,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  Mosesj  when  asking  of  God,  Exodus  iii*  13, 
What  was  his  Ifame^  that  he  might  declare  it  to  the  children  of  Is- 
raeL  And  God  said  vnto  Moses^i  am  that  I  am.  7%2i^  shall  ye  say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel^  I  am  fiath  sent  me  unto  you.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name  I  am  has  the  same  import  with 
Jehovah.  All  this  is  rendered  perfectly  consistent,  and  obvious, 
by  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  Christ.  land  my  Father  are  one^ 
said  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews. 

For  God,  therefore,  in  his  own  word,  to  give,  or  apply,  his  name, 
or  glory,  to  Christ,  is  not  to  give  it  to  another ;  but  to  apply  to 
Christ  names,  which  are  his  own  proper  appellations,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  this  assertion,  on  the  part  of 
God,  cannot  be  true.  The  doctrine  therefore  is  false ;  for  Let  God 
be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar  ;  that  is,  every  man,  who  opposes  God. 

2dly.  In  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  39,  in  Isaiah  xliii.  10,  xliv.  6,  8, 
and  XIV.  5, 14, 21,  and  in  various  other  places,  God  says,  that  there 
is  no  God  beside  him ;  that  there  is  none  else  ;  and  that  he  know$ 
not  am.  Yet  Christ  is  called  God,  and  announced  by  other  names 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  several  passages  abovementioned,  and  in  many 
others ;  and  this  by  the  same  God,  who  made  this  declaration. 
That  he  is  not  so  called,  in  a  subordinate,  delegated,  or  derived 
sense,  is  unquestionably  evident ;  frst,  from  the  titles  given  to  him, 
viz.  The  True  God;  The  Mighty  God;  The  Great  God;  The  God 
of  Israel;  Jehovah;  and  lam;  all  of  them  names,  never  given  in 
the  Scriptures  to  any  being,  but  the  Deity:  secondly,  from  the 
things  ascribed  to  Christ  in  me  same  passages ;  many  of  which,  as 
you  must  have  observed,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  being,  ex- 
cept the  one  living  and  true  God. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scriptures  speak  language  which 
is  to  be  understood  in  its  customary  sense,  the  only  sense  m  which 
it  can  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  to 
ninety-nine  hunaredths  of  those  for  whom  the  Scriptures  were 
written ;  if  it  be  admitted,  that  God  has  chosen  the  most  proper 
terms  to  communicate  true  ideas  of  himself  to  mankind ;  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly,  and  perfectly^  God. 
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BTVINITT  or  CHRIST.^ — PROOFS   FROM   THE  ATTRIBUTS8   AVP 

ACTIONS   ASCRIBEB  TO   HIM* 


Mukt  Chi^imiuig  ki$  mm  Smi  m  Ik*  Kktmgu  ^  tuMl  JUtk^  wU  fir  sku  cm- 
immed  SmmOuiuk;  Vkai  OU  MtwyMusa  ^  Ike  Urn  might  hju^tkdim 
tu,  wk9  iMft  not  ifiwiktJUakf  M mjter  tke  ^lirtf. 


IVr  €Mf  ttndmg  ku  mm  89%  in  ike  Ukenem  •/  mwful  JUak^  emi  ^f  «  jin-^cniif, 
kaik  wndtmMJ  jm  tii  tiU  JbM,  (lAe  (iUiv  tmpowJbiU  to  IA«  Low,  6ee«iiae  ft  iMt 
weoib  lArm^  iMjIeiib :)  Tlkof  literuMeotiiiieff  o/lA«Ii0i9iiuiy4tyy{^^ 
wAo  toott  110I  ceeoniMW  to  l/ke  fuk^bui  mceoH&fig  to  like  Mrir. 

Dr.  JfiidbtigM'e  TkuuktioB. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  observed,  that  the  great  and  com- 
taanding  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  briefly  dechu^  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture ;  and,  as  such,  recited  mt  following : 

I.  That  the  Lam  could  not  destrou  Sin  in  Man : 

II.  TTuit  Ood  has  accomplished  this  work  6y  sending  his  omn  Son 
into  the  world: 

III.  That  this  was  donty  m  order  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
Law  might  hefidfiUed  by  Christians • 

As  the  ^r5l  of  these  propositions  had  been  sufficiently  discussed ; 
I  proposed,  in  a  series  of  Sermons,  to  examine  the  second;  and  to 
commence  the  examination  fry  tn^VtVif  tn/o  the  character  of  him, 
who  is  here  called  God's  own  Son.  After  reciting  several  scriptu- 
ral comments  on  this  phrase,  I  asserted,  that  it  contains  the  follow- 
ing important  Doctrine : 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  tndv  and  perfectly  God. 

This  doctrine  I  proposed  to  illustrate  under  several  heads  of  Dis- 
course, then  specifiea ;  the  first  of  which  was, 

That  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scripturesj  as  the  Trtte  and  Per' 
feet  God. 

The  argument,  contained  in  this  proposition,  I  proposed  to  ex- 
hibit by  snowing,  that  the 

J^ames, 

AttrHmtesj  and 

Actions  of  God,  together  with  the 

Relations^  which  he  sustains  to  his  creatures j  are  in  the  Scriptures 
ascribed  to  Christ;  and,  TTuit  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  re- 
hired to  be  rendered,  and  by  persons  inspired  was' actually  rendered, 
to  him* 
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The  first  of  these  subjects,  viz.  the  Karnes  of  God^  I  then 
cd,  at  sufficient  length  for  my  design,  to  be  abundantly  appli 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures.     I  now  propose  to  exhibit  this  truth 
cerning  the  Attributes. 

\.  The  peculiar  attributes  of  God  art  ascribed  to  Christ  \ 
Scriptures. 

1st.  Eternity. 

Revelation  i.  10,  11«  &c«  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord^s 
and  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet^  ^^}^^gy  ^  ^ 
pha  and  Omega^  the  first  and  the  Lasty  and  I  turned  to  see  thi 
that  spake  with  me  ;  and^  being  turned^  I  saw  seven  golden  C( 
sticks  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks j  one  fike  tir; 
Son  of  Man  ;  and  when  I  saw  him  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead :  a 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  m«,  saying  unto  me,  Fear  not,  I  a\ 
First  and  the  Last,  I  am  he,  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  b 
lam  alive  for  evermore,  Amen. 

Revelation  ii.  8,  These  things  saith  the  First  and  the  Last 
was  dead  and  is  alive. 

Isaiah  xliv.  6,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  King  of  Israel,  a% 
Reedeemer,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  I  am  the  First,  and  I  am  the 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  God. 

Isaiah  xlviii.  1 2,  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israel  m\ 
ed;  lam  he  ;  /  am  the  First ;  I  also  am  the  Last.  Mine  hana 
hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  iic. 

In  the  two  first  of  these  passages,  it  will  not,  for  it  plainly 
not,  be  disputed,  that  the  person,  spoken  of  by  St.  John 
afterwards  speaking  of  himself,  who  was  like  unto  the  Son  of 
who  was  dead,  is  alive,  and  liveth  for  ever  more,  was  Christ 
this  person  in  four  instances  declares  himself  to  be  the  Firs 
the  Last :  the  strongest  assertion,  that  Eternity  past,  and  to 
belongs  to  himself.  If  he  is  the  First,  none  can  have  been  1 
him :  if  he  is  the  Last,  none  can  be  after  him. 

In  the  two  last  passages,  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  (the  lal 
which  has  in  the  preceding  discourse  been  clearly  proved 
written  concerning  Christ)  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  who  dec 
that  beside  himself  there  is  no  God,  declares  also,  that  He 
First,  and  that  fie  is  the  Last.  This  language,  with  mathem 
certainty,  is  attributable  to  but  one  being ;  and  that  being  i 
only  livmg  and  true  God. 

rroverbs  viii.  22,  23,  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  begi 
of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.     I  was  setup  from  everla 
from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was. 

That  the  Person,  here  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Wisdo 
Christ,  cannot  be  rationally  questioned  by  any  man,  who  read 
chapter  with  attention ;  especially,  if  he  compares  it  with  th 
count,  given  by  the  same  Person,  of  himself,  in  the  first  chap 
the  same  book;  where  he  exhibits  himself  as  the  Judge,  and 
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warder,  of  mankind.  To  pbce  the  matter  out  of  doabt.  Si.  Paul 
informs  us,  that  Christ  is  the  Wisdom  of  God.  But  this  Peiaoa  says, 
he  was  sti  Mffrom  everlasting. 

Micah  ▼.  2,  And  lAoti,  Bethlehem  EphratOj  thoi^h  thou  he  liUle 
among  the  thousands  ofJudahj  yetout  of  thee  shall  he  eomu  forth 
unto  mej  that  is  to  be  nulerin  Israel  j  whose  goings  forth  hene  been 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting:  In  the  Hebrew,  Trom  the  dags  of 
eiemihf.  This  passage  was,  in  a  sense,  proverbuJly,  acknowledged 
by  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  a  prophecy  of  Christ.  See  MatL  iu  6, 
where  it  b  quoted,  as  such,  by  the  Pharisees,  in  Bn&wer  to  HerodU 
inqufary  concerning  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah.  Besides,  God, 
speaking  in  the  passage  itself,  says.  Yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
firth  unto  me,  &c.  Ifere  He,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
the  days  of  eternity,  is  said  by  another  Person  to  come  forth  unto 
the  Person  speaking  ;  that  is,  unto  God  the  Father. 

John  i.  1,3,  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  wat 
with  Godf  and  the  Word  tsas  God.  The  same  was  m  the  beginning 
with  God. 

1  John  V.  20,  TTiis  is  the  True  God,  and  or  even,  the  Eternal 
Life. 

The  names  Jehovah,  lam,  and  lam  that  lam,  already  proved 
to  belong  to  Christ,  are  also  the  strongest  expressions  of  original 
and  eternal  existence.  The  phrase,  lam,  uhrist  in  a  peculiar 
mann^  applies  to  himself.  John  viii.  58,  And  Jesus  said  unlo 
them.  Verity  verily  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was  I  am. 
John  viii.  34,  If  ye  believe  not  that  lam,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins. 
Matthew  xxviu.  30,  JLo,  /am  with  you  alway,  Sic.  Here  Christ 
does  not  say.  Before  Abraham  was,  I  was ;  or  I  will  be  with  you 
alway;  but /am,  teaching  us  explicitly,  that  past  and  future  are 
perfectly  present  to  himself;  and  that  his  own  existence  is  one  pre- 
sent time. 

2dly.  Both  by  these  names,  and  by  other  ascriptions  of  Etemily 
to  Christ,  he  is  declared  to  be  underived,  or  self  existent. 

He  who  is  the  First,  he  whose  existence  is  one  present  time,  ne- 
cessarily exists  only  of  himself. 

Sdly.  Omnipotence  is  directly  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Rev.  i.  8,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginnii^  and  the  End' 
ing,  saith  the  Lord,  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty.  In  the  11th  verse  of  this  chapter  Christ  utters  these 
words  oi  himself.  Either,  then,  there  are  two  persons,  who  truly 
sav  these  things,  each  of  himself;  or  Christ  declares  them  of  him- 
self in  both  these  verses.  The  choice  in  this  alternative  I  willindy 
leave  to  the  Unitarians :  for,  either  way,  the  great  question  in  ae- 
bate  is  determined  with  ecjual  certainty*  If  Christ  speaks  the 
words  in  the  8th  verse,  he  is  the  Almighty ;  if  not,  there  are  two 
Persons,  who  are  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last. 
Origen  comments  on  these  words  in  the  following  manner :  ^  And 
Jthat  thou  mayest  know  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
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to  be  one  and  the  same,  hear  John  speaking  in  the  Revelation  in 
this  manner.  These  things  saith  the  Lord  God^  who  is^  and  zpho 
was^  and  who  is  to  come  ;  the  Almighty :  for  who  is  the  AlmightjT 
to  come,  except  Christ?"  Origen  supposed  '  o*fip(of«vo^  to  indicate 
the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  rsalm  xlv.  3,  Gird 
thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh^  0  Most  Mighty.  He  who  is  most  mighty 
is  plainly  Almighty.  Matthew  xxviii,  18,  And  Jesus  came,  and 
spake  unto  them,  saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  Heaven  and 
in  Earth.  The  Greek  word  here  is  sl^tfta ;  the  most  proper  mean- 
ing of  which  is  authority,  control,  or  dominion.  But  he,  who  has 
the  authority,  control,  or  dominion,  over  all  things,  unquestionably 
possesses  all  power,  in  the  original  and  absolute  sense. 

This  control  was  manifested  by  Christ  in  the  obedience  of  dis- 
eases, Ufe,  and  death,  the  elements  of  this  world,  and  Angels  both 
good  and  evil,  to  his  command.  The  manner,  in  which  he  exer- 
cised his  control  over  all  these  things,  was,  it  should  be  remembered, 
the  same,  which  he  used  at  the  creation.  In  both  cases  he  spoke, 
and  it  was  done.  The  bread,  with  which  he  fed  the  two  companies 
of  four  thousand,  and  five  thousand,  men,  came  into  existence,  just 
as  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  had  before  done,  in  obedience  to  his 
mere  pleasure.  To  the  leper  he  said,  /  will ;  be  thou  clean ;  to 
the  deaf  ears.  Be  opened^  to  the  hlird^ Receive  thy  sight;  to  the 
demons,  come  out  of  the  man;  and  to  the  winds  and  waves.  Peace: 
be  still:  as  he  had  before  said.  Let  there  be  light;  and  was  in  the 
same  manner  obeyed.  The  most  proper  mode,  however,  of  ex- 
hibiting the  Omnipotence  of  Christ,  is  to  appeal  to  those  acts  by 
which  it  is  peculiarly  displayed.  When  we  read  John  i.  3,  All 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
which  was  made ;  and  Hebrews  i.  2,  Upholding  all  tfiings  by  the 
word  0/ his  power ;  we.  are  presented  with  the  strongest  possible 
proofs,  that  his  power  is  unlimited.  He,  who  created,  and  who 
upholds,  the  Universe,  plainly  can  do  every  thing,  which  in  its 
natiu'e  is  possible ;  and  is  in  the  absolute  sense  Omnipotent. 

4thly.  Omniscience  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ. 

John  xxi.  17,  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things. 
To  this  ascription  of  Omniscience  Christ  makes  no  reply ;  and, 
therefore,  admits  it  in  its  full  latitude.  If  it  had  not  been  true ;  it 
is  impossible,  that  he  should  have  permitted  Peter  to  continue  in 
so  dangerous  an  error. 

MatUiew  xi.  27,  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father, 
and  no  one  knoxoeth  the  Son,  but  the  Father  :  neither  knoweth  arw 
one  the  Father,  save  the  Son  ;  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him.  In  this  passage  both  the  Omnisci^hce  and  incompre* 
hensibility  of  Christ  are  declared  by  himself.  He,  who  knows  the 
Father,  is  Omniscient.  He,  who  is  known  only  by  the  Father,  is 
incomprehensible. 

No  exercise  of  Omniscience  is  more  peculiarly  declaratory  of 
this  perfection,  than  searching  the  heart;  and  none  more  peculiarlj 
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challenged  by  God  as  his  sole  prerogative.  Accordingly,  1  Kinss 
Tiii«  399  Sohmorij  addressing  himself  to  God  in  his  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple,  says,  For  thou,  even  thou  only^  knowest 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  Men.  Yet,  Revelation  ii.  23,  Clurist 
says,  Afid  all  the  churches  shall  knowj  that  I  am  Ae,  who  searchetk 
the  reins  and  the  hearts :  and  St.  John^  chapter  ii.  23,  24,  says  JVov, 
when  he  was  in  Jerusalem^  at  the  passover^  in  the  fecLsi  day^  mary 
believed  in  his  namey  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  he  did.  Bui 
Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them^  because  he  knew  all  men. 
Accordingly,  in  Matthew  ix*  4,  it  is  sM^AndJesusy  knowing  their 
thoughts :  in  Matthew  xii.  25,  And  Jesus  huw  their  thoughts :  in 
Luke  V.  22,  When  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts :  in  Luke  vi.  8, 
But  he  knew  their  thoughts :  in  Luke  ix.  47,  And  Jesus  perceiving 
the  thought  of  their  heart :  and  in  Luke  xi.  1 7,  But  he,  knowing  their 
thoughts.  In  all  these  passages  we  have  the  most  absolute  proof^ 
that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Christ  to  search  the  heart ;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  is  the  God,  to  whom  Solomon  prayed.  The  same 
truth  is  also  declared  in  the  fullest  manner  by  Christ  in  each  of  his 
messages  to  the  seven  Churches,  in  the  verses  beginning  with  / 
know  thy  worksy  &c.     See  Rev.  ii.  iii. 

5thly.  Omnipresence  is  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Matthew  xvui.  20,  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  namey  there  am  I  m  the  midst  of  them.  This  fact,  the  gather- 
ing together  of  persons  in  the  name  of  Christ,  has  from  the  times 
oithe  Apostles  yearly  existed  in  many  thousands  of  places.  Yet 
Christ  according  to  his  own  declaration  is  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
assemblies. 

Matthew  xxviii.  20,  Lo,  /  am  with  you  alway,  even  u7ito  the  end 
of  the  zoorld.  Here  Christ  declares,  that  he  is  with  the  Apostlesy 
and  succeeding  MinistcrSy  ahoay^  unto  the  end  of  the  World.  But 
Ministers  are  in  a  sense  scattered  through  the  world.  With  all 
these  Christ  has  promised  alway  to  be  present. 

Unitarians  object  against  this  inten)retation  of  this  passage  that 
^eug  Ttjtf  (fuvrsXf'iag  tx  ''aimos  ought  to  be  rendered  unto  the  end  of 
the  age.  To  this  I  answer,yJr5/,  that  this  phrase  is  used  three  times 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Christ  himself:  Matthew  xiii.  39, 
40,  and  49,  The  fiarvest  is  the  end  of  the  World:  as  therefore  the 
tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fir Cy  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of 
this  world:  and  again.  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world  ^  the 
Angel  shall  comeforthy  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just. 
These,  if  1  mistake  not,  are  the  only  instances,  in  which  Ae  phrase 
is  used  at  all ;  and  in  all  these,  except  the  passage  now  in  dispute, 
it  certainly  signifies  the  end  of  the  Worldy  at  the  general  Judgment. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing,  that  Christ,  who  used  it  in  this 
sense  in  three  instances  out  of  four,  totally  varied  his  meaning  in 
the  fourth  instance,  without  giving  any  notice  of  such  variation. 

Secondlyy  If  the  interpretation,  contended  for,  be  admitted;  the 
passage  will  still  equally  declare  the  truth  alleged  from  it.     For, 
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if  Christ  was  present  alwatf  with  the  Apostles,  only  to  the  end  oC 
the  Jewish  age,  he  is  Omnipresent.  Tney  preached  throughout  a 
great  part  ofthe  world.  But  no  being  could  be  present  wiu  them 
alway,  in  these  separate  and  distant  regions,  but  be  whofilleth  all 
things.    Ephesians  iv*  10. 

To  avoia  the  difficulty,  which  is  presented  to  the  Unitarians  by 
this  passage,  Mr.  Belshamj  one  of  the  most  considerable  Socinian 
writers  at  the  present  time,  informs  us,  that  Christ  was  with  St. 
Paul;  and,  I  presume  therefore,  with  the  other  Apostles :  since 
the  promise  was  made  personally  to  them ;  hy  his  bodily  presence^ 
which  yet  was  invisible.  Accormnglv,  Christ  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  constantly,  and  most  rapidfly,  flying,  throughout  that  age, 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  Apostle  to  Apostle.  I  cannot  but 
blush  for  human  natmre,  to  see  such  wretched  subterfuges  resorted 
to  by  a  man,  styled  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel^  as  serious  comments 
on  the  Word  of  God ;  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  his  direct  declarations ;  and  for  the  sale  of  retaining  a  sys- 
tem, palpably  contradictory  to  those  declarations.  What  mmd  does 
not  revolt  at  such  a  debasing  representation  of  the  Redeemer? 
Surely  this  gentleman  might  have  recollected,  that  St.  Peter  said, 
that  the  Heavens  must  receive  Christ  until  the  times  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  things:  that  St.  Paul  said,  When  he  had  purged  away 
our  sins  J  by  himself  on  the  cross  y  he  sate  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high :  that  Christ  himself  said  to  his  disciples,  anid 
now  I  go  my  way  to  Him  that  sent  me  ;  and  to  the  Father,  in  his  in- 
tercessory prayer,  and  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world;  but  these 
are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  thee. 

But  this  interpretation  will  not  help  the  Unitarians  over  the  difii- 
culty.  He  could  not,  on  this  plan,  be  with  them  alway;  and  there- 
fore his  promise  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Besides,  this  promise,  thus 
understood,  would  be  scarcely  at  all  applicable  to  the  purpose,  for 
which  it  was  given ;  viz.  the  support  and  consolation  of  those^  who 
should  disciple^  and  baptize,  all  nations :  for  these,  existing  in  every 
age,  as  well  as  in  many  countries,  imto  the  real  end  of  the  world, 
need  alike  the  blessing,  which  is  promised. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances,  in  which  a  meaning,  laboriously 
contrived  to  make  the  Scriptures  accord  with  a  preconceived  sys- 
tem, is  substituted  for  the  obvious  and  true  one ;  and  may  serve  as 
a  representative  of  the  rest. 

6tnly.  Immutability  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  Hebrews  xiii.  8,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Psalm  cii.  27,  &c.  quoted  Hebrews  i.  10,  &c.  And  thou,  Lqrd, 
in  the  beginning,  hast  laid  the  foundations  ofthe  Earth,  and  the 
Heavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
remainest;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed; 
but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.  T%i9  fQB- 
sa^e  is  declared  by  St.  Pabl  to  be  tpqjuen  of  Christ,  as  T  shall  teve 
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occasion  to  shov  more  particularly  hereafter:  and  in  both  passages 
be  is  declared  to  possess  absolute  immutability.  On  this  subject 
I  arcue  in  the  following  manner : 

If  Christ  is  unchangeable ;  he  is  so,  either  because  hisfaadlies 
are  so  immensely/  great,  and  his  character  so  perfectly/  goody  as  to  be 
incapable  of  change,  either  by  increase  or  dimintUion  ;  or,  if  the  sup- 
position be  possible,  because  he  possesses  a  mind,  which,  having 
originally/  received  all  its  ideas,  is  unable,  by  means  of  its  singular 
coTutitution,  either  to  lose  any  of  those  which  it  has  received,  or,  to 
receive  any  more  ;  and  whicn,  having  originally  possessed  a  certain 
degree  of  energy,  and  moral  worth,  is,  by  its  singular  nat^e,  also, 
made  incapable  in  both  these  respects  of  any  alteration.  No  words 
are  necessary  to  show,  that  every  new  idea  makes  a  real  change 
in  the  recipient;  and  that,  therefore,  every  Intelligent  creature 
chanees  of  necessity  every  day,  in  the  manner,  which  we  actually 
behold. 

That  Christ  is  not  unchangeable,  according  to  the  latter  of  these 
suppositions,  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  without  a  debate.  For 
though  I  have  made  the  supposition,  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  essential  nature  of  an  Intelligent  being.  No  such 
being,  turning  his  mind  to  the  objects,  by  which  thought  is  excited, 
can  possibly  fail  of-  receiving  new  ideas.  Besides,  that  Christ  is 
not  ID  this  manner  unchangeable  is  certain,  from  Luke  ii.  52,  And 
Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  statiure,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man.  Here  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  he  changed,  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  but  so  perceptibly  as  to  have  the  change  dstinctly 
marked  by  those  around  him. 

Therefore,  by  necessary  consequence  he,  concerning  whom  this 
attribute  is  asserted,  is  infinitely  different  in  nature  from  the  Infant, 
which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  was  united  to  that  Infent 
by  a  mysterious  union,  so  as  to  become  one  person,  denominated, 
with  strict  propriety,  by  the  one  name  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Anoint- 
ed Saviour, 

11*  The  peculiar  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
Scriptures, 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  That  the  Creation  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  Christ; 

John  i.  3,  By  him  all  things  were  made  ;  and  without  him  was 
not  even  one  thing  made,  which  hath  been  made, 

Colossians  i.  16,  For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in 
heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  were 
created  by  him  and  for  him, 

Hebrews  i.  10,  quoted  from  Psalm  cii.  25,  Thou  Lord  in  the  be- 
ginning hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens  are 
the  work  of  thy  hands. 

h  has  been  denied,  that  this  last  passage  is  applied  by  the  Apos- 
t]c  to  Christ;  but  the  denial  cannot.  I  think,  have  proceeded  even 
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fi*om  prejudice.  It  must  have  resulted  from  absolute  iualtrntion. 
In  the  7th  verse  the  Apostle  says,  And  of  the  angels  he  saith^  Who 
maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  Ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  But 
tmto  the  Son  he  saith.  What  ?  Two  things,  whicii  follow.  The  firsts 
quoted  from  the  xlvth  Psalm,  beginning  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever^  the  second,  quoted  from  Psalm  cii.  and  beginning 
with  TTiou  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth :  and  these  two  are  coupled  by  the  comunction  Kat,  or  and.^ 
In  this  manner  the  passage  has  meaning,  and  syntax  ;  but,  without 
it,  has  neither.  If  the  passage  be  not  applied  to  Christ  by  the 
Aposde,  be  departs  entirely  from  his  discourse,  begun  before,  and 
continued  after,  this  passage ;  that  is,  carried  through  the  whole 
chapter ;  and  inserts  these  three  verses,  containing,  according  to 
this  scheme,  not  even  a  parenthetical  reference  to  any  thing  in  the 
chapter,  nor  indeed  to  any  thing  in  the  whole  book.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  and,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  former  quotation, 
and  which  determines  it,  beyond  debate,  to  be  a  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  makes  it,  according  to  this  scheme,  to  be 
ungrammatical  nonsense.  Surely  such  writing  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Aposde  Paul ;  even  if  we  regard  only  his  charac- 
ter, as  a  man  of  understanding.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  for  the  present  purpose  the  passage  ma^be  dispensed 
with,  without  any  disadvantage :  those,  which  remain,  being  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  establish  Uie  point.  In  the  two  former  of  these 
Eassages  it  is  asserted,  that  all  things  in  Heaven  and  in  earth,  visi- 
le and  invisible  /  nay,  that  every  thing  which  has  been  made,  with- 
out the  exception  even  of  one  ;  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ :  in  the 
latter,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  Jewish  appropriate  phrase  to 
denote  the  Universe,  are  declared  to  be  the  work  of  his  hands* 

On  these  passages  I  observe,  that,  if  a  person,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  language,  were  to  sit  down  purposely  to  express  the 
proposition,  that  Christ  created  all  things,  he  could  not  find  words 
to  express  it  more  clearly,  and  decisively,  than  those,  which  con- 
vey to  us  each  of  these  scriptural  declarations.  St.  John,  particu- 
larly, has  gone  the  utmost  length,  which  human  language  will  per- 
mit ;  when,  after  saying,  J?n3  by  him  all  things  were  made,  he 
subjoins,  and  without  him  was  not  even  one  thing  made,  which  has 
been  made. 

2dly.  The  preservation  of  all  things  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ  in 
the  most  explicit  manner. 

Colossians  i.  17,  By  him,  that  is,  Christ,  do  all  things  consist. 

Hebrews  i.  1,  ^,  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  man- 
ners,  spake  unto  our  fathers  by  the  Prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  son ;  Whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things  ;  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds  :  Who,  being  the  bright* 
ness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  uphold' 
ing  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power^  &c.  ^ 

*  See  an  eicmpte  of  the  same  mode  of  connesion,  Matt,  xiiit  1(^^18. 
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On  these  passages  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell.  They  plainly 
have  but  one  meaning :  and  that  meaning  is  too  explicit  to  admit 
even  of  an  ingenious  misconstruction.  The  words  make  it  evident,  if 
wcnrds  can  make  it  evident,  that  Christ  is  the  Upholder  of  all  things. 

ddly.  71i«  Gi^fernment  of  all  things  is^  in  the  same  direct  and 
distinct  manner ^  applied  to  Christ j  Psalm  xlv.  6,  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  second  Psalm,  throughout,  is  an  illustrious  exhibition  of  the 
universal  dominion  of  Christ. 

The  seventjf'second  Psalm  is  a  still  more  glorious  exhibition  of 
the  same  subject.  Here  it  is  said,  that  his  dominion  shall  extend 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  that 
aU  Kings  shall  bmo  down  to  him :  that  all  nations  shall  serve  him : 
that  they  shall  fear  lUm  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  endure : 
that  his  name  shall  endure,  and  be  blessed,  for  even  and  that  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his  glory.     Amen. 

Psalm  ex.  1,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

Psalm  viii.  5,  Thou  madest  hiv%  a  little  (for  a  litde  time)  lower 
than  the  Angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour : 
Thou  madest  hvn  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands. 
See  this  passage  applied  to  Christ,  Heb.  ii.  9. 

Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given ; 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder.  And  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  thf 
everlasting  Age,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  go- 
vernment and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end.  ; 

Daniel  vii.  13,  14,  And  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one 
like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to 
THE  Ancient  op  days  ;  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him. 
And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom  ;  that 
all  people,  nations,  and  languages^  should  se$^e  him  :  his  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away  /  and  his  king- 
dom that,  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

The  same  doctrine  is  pursued  throughout  the  Mew  Teatament  u\ 
the  same  explicit  manner.  Acts  x.  36,  Tlie  Word^  which  he  sent  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  proclaiming  glad  tidings  of  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ.     This  person  is  Lord  of  all  things. 

Rom.  ix.  5,  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  zi-ho 
is  over  all  things,  God  blessed  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

1  Cor.  XV.  25,  For  he  must  reign^  until  he  hath  put  all  enemiis 
under  his  feet. 

Ephesians  i.  20,  Which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  rauied  him 
from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenh^ 
places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  domin- 
ion, and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  tliat 
tohichis  to  come  :  and  hath  put  all  things  under  hisftet ;  and  give n 
Aim  to  be  head  over  all  things  unto  the  Church. 
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Piulippians  ii«  9 — II,  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  fuzme :  that  at  the  9 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow^  of  things  in  Heaven^  and  thin^ 
earthy  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  si 
confess^  that  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father* 

These  numerous  passages  are,  comparatively,  but  a  few  of  tl 
in  which  the  Scriptures  assert  the  absolute  and  universal  dom 
of  Christ.  I  have  recited  such  a  number  of  them,  to  show, 
this  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole  sacred  volume.  No  \i 
can  be  conceived,  which  can  express  absolute  and  supreme 
minion  over  all  beings,  and  all  events,  more  unequivocally,  or  i 
forcibly,  than  these.  The  name  of  Christ  is  here  declared  1 
above  every  name  that  is  namedy  not  only  in  this  worlds  but  in 
which  is  to  come^  in  earth  and  in  heaven^  in  time  and  in  etet 
All  things  in  all  worlds  arc  required  to  bow  to  him.  Angc 
every  order,  as  well  as  men,  it  is  declared,  shall  thus  bow  to 
either  voluntarily,  or  involuntarily ;  and  shall  confess  that  . 
Lordy  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father*  This  dominion  also  i 
serted  to  be  without  limits,  and  witliout  end.  I  shall  only  add, 
the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  /  am  the  first  and  the  last  am 
living  one*  Also  I  was  dead^  and  behold^  I  am  the  living  on 
ever  and  ever :  and  I  have  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of  Death.  I 
and  no  one  openeth ;  /  (men^  ana  no  one  shuiteth :  Rev.  i.  1 1 
and  iii.  7;  and  the  equivalent  passage,  Matthew  xxviii.  18, 
Jesus  came,  and  spake  unto  them^  sayings  All  authority  in  Hi 
and  in  earth  is  given  unto  me.  Here  Christ  asserts,  that  the  1 
ful  exercise  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  in  his  posses 
that  he  has  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of  Death  ,*  or  the  ateolute 
trol  over  the  world  of  the  dead  and  the  resion  of  departed  si 
From  that  world,  from  that^gion,  none  otthe  numberless  inr 
ants  can  escape  without  his  permission ;  but,  when  the  sate 
unlocked  by  him,  none  can  hinder  them  from  coming  forth ;  ; 
his  call  they  will  actually  do,  on  the  great  and  final  day. 

4thly.  The  act  of  giving  and  restoring  Life  is  also  express! 
cribed  to  Christ  in  a  variety  of  ways* 

Particularly,  while  he  resided  in  this  world,  he  raised  the 
iU  his  pleasure.  The  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  son  of  the  Wide 
Jiainj  and  his  beloved  Liazarusy  were  illustrious  examples, 
these  returned  again  from  the  world  of  departed  spirits  at  his 
mand.  Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise  ;  Young  man,  I  say 
thee,  Arise;  Lazarus,  Come  forth;  were  the  only  means,  whic 
employed ;  and  the  spirits  of  these  deceased  persons  insti 
obeyed  the  call.  This  amazing  power  he  accordingly  asseri 
himself  in  terms  absolute  and  universal.  As  the  Father  raiset 
and  quickeneth,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will*  John  v 
As  the  Father  hath  life  m  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Si 
have  life  in  himself*    In  the  same  manner,  St.  Paul  declai 

"*  See  alM  PhO.  iii.  SI,  and  Col.  Ui.  4. 
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1  Cor.  XV*  45,  T%e  first  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul ;  ttu  last  Adam 
was  a  quickening  Spirit,  lo  a  slill  more  stnkine  manner  did  he 
exemplify  this  wonderful  power  iVi  raising  himseijffrom  the  dead. 
That  he  did  this  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  we  are  disposed  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  express  declaration.  John  x.  27,  18, 
Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
might  take  it  up  again :  no  one  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  dovm 
of  myself  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down^  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
%f  again. 

In  this  passage  it  is  as  evident,  as  words  can  make  it,  that  Christ 
laid  down  his  /t/e,  of  his  own  accord  only,  and  of  his  own  accord 
took  it  up  again ;  and  that  no  one  was  able  to  take  it  from  him* 
Accordingly  St.  Peter  declares.  Acts  ii.  24,  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  be  holden  of  death. 

Another  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  astonishing  power  mil 
be  made  by  him,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  in  raising  up  the  dead 
at  the  last  day.  And  this  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every 
one  who  seeth  the  Son^  and  believeth  on  him^  may  have  everlasting 
life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  .  John  vi*  40.  And 
again,  verse  56,  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  See  also 
verses  39  and  44.  John  v.  28,  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is 
coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection 
of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  dam- 
nation. 

After  Christ  had  ascended  to  Heaven,  the  Apostles,  according  to 
his  promise,  raised  the  dead  by  his  power  and  authority ;  and  mus 
proved  the  Ubiauity  of  his  power,  as  well  as  of  his  presence. 

As  there  can  fee  no  rational  doubt  concerning  these  passages, 
and  no  misconstruction  of  them  except  by  violence ;  1  do  not  sup- 
pose any  explanation  of  them  to  be  necessary.  They  carry  their 
own  meaning  perfectly  in  themselves,  and  therefore  demand  no 
comment.  The  united  language  of  them  all  is,  that  Christ  in  him- 
self perfectly  possesses  the  power  of  giving  life;  that  in  this  world 
he  exercised  it  on  himself,  and  many  others;  and  that  he  will  most 
wonderfully  display  the  same  power,  at  the  end  of  tliis  earthly  sys- 
tem, by  raising  to  life  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead. 

5thly.   The  forgiveness  of  Sin  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Christ, 

Thus  in  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  21,  already  quoted  for  another  pur- 
pose, it  is  said,  Behold  1  send  an  Angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  iti 
the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  liave  prepared. 
Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice;  provoke  him  not :  for  he  will 
not  pardon  your  transgressions  ;  for  my  name  is  in  him.     In  this 

Eassage  it  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Angel,  who  was  sent 
efore  the  Israelites,  was  possessed  of  the  power,  and  right,  to  for- 
give sins.  Otherwise  God  could  not  have  thus  cautioned  the 
Tsraelites  not  to  provoke  him,  for  this  reason :  since  the  reason 
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would  not  have  existed ;  and  would,  therefore,  have  been  alle 
insincerely.  But  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God.  2  Cori; 
ians  ii.  10,  For  if  I  forgave  any  things  to  whom  I  forgave  it^ 
your  sake  forgave  lit  in  the  person  of  Christ*  The  Apostle  1 
declares  to  the  Corinthians^  that  he  forgave  the  offenders^  re 
i-ed  to  in  his  former  epistle,  in  the  person  of  Christ :  or  stanc 
as  his  representative :  but,  if  Christ  could  not  himself  forgive  s 
the  Apostle  might  with  equal  propriety  have  said,  that  he  forg 
it  in  the  person  of  any  other :  the  person  of  Christ,  here,  b< 
equivalent  to  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ ;  *but,  if  Christ 
not  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  this  authority  would  have  been 
thing.  Colossians  lii.  13,  Forbearing  one  another^  andforgii 
one  another^  if  tiny  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any^  even  as  CI 
forgave  you. 

The  import  of  this  passage  will  be  suflSciently  understood, 
can  need  any  explanation,  by  reciting  the  parallel  passage  Eph 
32,  Forgiving  one  another^  even  as  God  for  Christ'^s  sake  hath^ 
given  you* 

Acts  vii.  59,  60,  And  they  stoned  Stephen^  invocating,  and . 
ingj  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kneeled  down  and  c 
with  a  loud  voice^  Lord^slay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge. 

In  this  affecting  passage  Stephen^  full  of  the  Uoly  Ghost^ 
vouchsafed  a  vision  of  the  glory  ofGody  and  of  Jesus  standing 
the  right  hand  of  God,  prays  to  Christ  to  forgive  the  sin  of  his  i 
derers.    Words,  one  would  think,  cannot  be  more  decisive. 

Matthew  ix.  2 — 7,  And,  behold^  they  brought  to  him  a  man 
of  the  palsy  ^  lying  on  a  bed :  and  Jesus^  seeing  their  faith,  said  i 
the  side  of  the  palsy.  Son,  be  of  good  cheer;  thy  stns  are  forg 
thee.  And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  said  within  themsei 
This  man  blasphemeth.  And  Jesus,  knowing  their  thoughts,  i 
Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts?  For,  Whether  is  easii 
say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say,  Arise  and  walk  ? 
that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
give  sins,  {then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy)  Arise,  take  t^ 
bed,  and  go  unto  thine  house.  And  he  arose,  and  departed  unt^ 
house. 

In  this  passage  Christ  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  thy 
are  forgiven  thee.  Some  of  the  Scribes,  who  were  present,  acci 
him  in  their  own  hearts  of  blasphemy  ;  and  said,  as  Mark  infc 
us,  Who  can  forgive  sin,  biU  God  only  ?  In  this  also  they  spoke 
truth.  Christ  knew  their  thoughts ;  and  asked  them,  Whert 
think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  ?  For  whether  is  easier,  to  say,  JTiy 
be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  Arise,  and  walk?  Both  these  acts 
longing  to  God  only,  the  latter  is  here,  with  supreme  force, 
posed  as  a  test  of  the  former.  Christ,  therefore,  makes  it  si 
and  tells  the  Scribes,  that  he  will  prove  to  them  his  power  to 
give  sins  by  his  power  to  raise  up  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  wi 
command.   Accordingly,  as  a  proof  in  form,  that  he  possessed 
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power,  he  says  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Arise^  and  walk.  The  sick 
man  immediately  arose^  and  departed  to  his  hotuem 

Here  the  power  of  Christ  to  for^ve  sins  was  denied  by  the 
Scribes,  and  expressly  asserted  by  himself.  Of  this  asserticm  he 
undertook  the  proof,  on  the  spot ;  and  the  proof,  proposed,  was  a 
miracle*  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God ;  and  God 
cannot  work  a  miracle,  to  prove  a  falsehood.  The  miracle  was 
wrought ;  the  assertion,  therefore,  was  true. 

6thly.  7%e  act  of  giving  Eternal  life  is  abundantly  ascribed  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptvres. 

John  X.  37,  28,  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  knew  ihtmj  and 
they  follow  me;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life^  and  they  shall 
never  perish. 

Revelation  itxi.  6,  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  I  will  give  unto  him,  that  is  athirst,  of  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  life  freely. 

Revelation  ii.  7,  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.  See  also 
verses  17,  and  28. 

Revelation  iii.  5,  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in 
white  raiment;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of 
life.    See,  also,  verses  13  and  31. 

These  passages  need  no  explanation. 

7thly.  To  Christ  is  ascribed  the  great  and  awful  act  of  Judging 
the  world,  and  ^  acauit ting  and  condemning  angels  and  men. 

John  V.  33,  The  Father  judseth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son.  See  also,  what  will  preclude  any  further 
inquiry,  the  account  of  the  last  judgment,  given  by  Christ  himself, 
in  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew. 

All  these  are  confessedly  the  acts  of  the  infinite  God  alone ;  and 
involve  the  absolute  possession  of  power,  and  perfection  without 
limits.  To  create,  preserve,  and  govern,  the  Universe ;  to  give 
and  restore  life ;  to  forgive  sin  ;  to  bestow  eternal  life ;  to  judge 
the  world  of  angels  and  men,  and  acquit,  or  condemn,  finally  and 
for  ever  all  Intelligent  beings ;  is,  if  any  thing  is,  to  be^  and  to  act 
as  being,  the  true  God ;  the  only,  infinite,  and  eternal  Jehovah. 

In  the  great  act  of  judging  the  world,  particularly,  the  absolute 
exercise,  and  the  most  wonderful  display  ever  made,  of  Omnis- 
cience, as  well  as  Infinite  Justice,  will  be  made.  To  judge  right- 
eously in  this  amazing  case  plainly  requires  the  most  exact  and 
minute,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  of  Intelligent  beings; 
together  with  all  the  aggravations  and  palliations  of  guilt,  and  all 
the  enhancements  and  cEminutions  of  virtue,  which  have  existed  in 
the  Universe.  Consequently,  whatever  circumstances  have  at- 
tended these  innumerable  beings  must  be  perfectly  known,  and 
actually  present  at  once  to  the  view  of  such  a  judge.  Nor  must 
he  be  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  precise  kinds,  and  distri- 
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butions,  of  punishment  and  reward,  which  the  respective  works, 
and  characters,  of  these  numberless  individuals,  in  their  endlessly 
various  circumstances,  justly  reauire. 

To  these  things  must  be  addea,  what  Christ  directly  challenges 
to  himself,  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  heaven  and  hell,  or 
Hades,  at  his  pleasure,  and  of  conferring  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
and  inflictine  tne  miseries  of  hell,  on  whom  he  pleases. 

If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God ;  the  real  God  has  so  ordered  things 
in  his  providence,  that  the  peculiar  displays  of  divine  perfection, 
the  greatest  which  will  ever  be  made,  will  be  made  by  a  creature, 
and  not  bv  himselL  The  creation,  preservation,  and  government, 
of  the  Umverse ;  the  giving  of  life,  and  the  restoration  of  it  to  the 
dead ;  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  the  communication  of  endless  life ; 
and  the  final  judgment  of  Intelligent  beings ;  are  the  highest,  the 
most  peculiar,  and  the  most  perfect,  displays  of  the  Godhead. 
Omnipotence  and  Infinite  Wisdom  are  pre-emmently  manifested  in 
the  formation  and  government  of  all  things ;  Infinite  Benevolence, 
in  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  sinners ;  and  Omniscience  and 
Infinite  Justice,  in  acquitting  and  condemning,  rewarding  and  pun- 
ishing, the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

If,  then,  these,  the  most  perfect,  displays  of  the  Godhead,  do 
not  prove  Christ  to  be  the  real  and  supreme  God ;  let  mc  ask,  In 
what  manner,  and  by  what  arguments,  shall  we  prove,  that  there 
is  such  a  God  ?  The  existence  and  perfections  of  this  glorious  Be- 
ing have,  hitherto,  been  always  evinced  fit>m  the  Creation,  Pre- 
servation, and  Government,  of  the  Universe.  But  these,  if  the 
Scriptures  are  true,  are  the  acts  of  Christ.  If,  then,  they  prove 
the  existence  of  God  at  all ;  they  certainly  prove  Christ  to  be  God. 
If  they  do  not  prove  him,  whose  acts  they  are,  to  be  God ;  they 
do  not  prove  God  to  exist  at  all :  for  they  cannot  prove  him  to  be 
God,  whose  acts  they  are  not.  To  what  proofs,  then,  of  the  be- 
ing of  God  are  we  to  recur,  unless  we  admit  these  to  be  the  proofs  ? 
and  if  we  admit  them,  how  can  we  deny,  or  doubt,  the  Deity  of 
Christ? 

Let  me  further  ask  each  member  of  this  assembly  to  apply  this 
subject  to  his  own  case ;  and  say,  whether  he  is  not  reaay  fear- 
lessly to  commit  his  all  to  jHmi,  who  has  done,  and  will  do,  all 
these  amazing  things  ?  who  in  die  Scriptures  is  called  God,  and 
Jehovah  ;  and  to  whom  all  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Mind  are 
ascribed  ?  If  he  is  not ;  let  me  ask  him,  To  what  bein^  is  be  willing 
to  trust  this  mighty  deposit ;  himself;  his  soul ;  his  all  ? 


Vox..  I.  «9 


XXXVII. 


mVlKITT   OF  CHIUST  PROVED  FROM  DIVINE    RELATIONS,   SUSTAINED 
BY  HIM  ;   AND  FROM  DIVINE  WORSHIP,  AND  RENDERED,  TO  HiM. 


ROMAV! 

/mA, 

demned  «        -  '%,  r 

Hi,  wk9  waik  not  aper  thefluh,  bvi  ajler  the  Sjni%L 


For  God,  tending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likenest  of  sinful  /oik,  and  ^f  a  aiu'^ering, 
hath  condemns  tin  in  the  Jleth,  [the  thing  tmpottible  to  the  Law,  heemue  it  wot 
weak  through  thefitth :)  That  the  righteantnett  of  the  Law  may  befiUfiUed  ly  vr, 
trilo  watk  tiat  aetording  to  the  JUth,  (nU  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr.  ^(Bcihii^Af  t  Tiuislatioii. 

Maying  shown  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  that  Christ  is 
spoktii  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  true  ana  perfect  God^  because, 

1st.   ihejfiames^ 

Sdly.  The  Attributes^  and, 

3diy.  The  Actions  ofOod  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  remaining  particulars,  proposed  under  this 
head:  viz. 

4thly.  Tliat  the  Relations^  which  God  sustains  to  his  creatures, 
are,  in  the  Scriptures,  ascribed  to  Christ  /  and, 

5thly.  That  Divine  Worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  be 
r aide  red,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered,  to  Christ. 

In  examining  the  Relations^  sustained  by  God  to  his  creatures,  and 
ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  Christ,  so  copious  a  field  is  opened  for 
discussion,  that  it  can  only  be  partially  surveyed  at  the  present  time. 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  attention  to  the  following  particulars. 

1st.  Girisi  sustains  to  the  Universe  the  Relation  of  Creator. 

In  the  passages,  quoted  in  the  preceding  discourse,  to  prove,  that 
the  act  of  creating  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  as- 
serted, that  he  is  the  Creator  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth ;  of 
Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities,  and  Powers  ;  and  of  every  in- 
dividual  thing,  which  hath  been  made.  In  the  Relation  of  Creator 
he  stands,  therefore,  to  every  being,  great  and  small,  in  the  Hea- 
vens and  in  the  Earth.  Atoms  were  called  into  existence  by  his 
word :  Angels  owe  to  him  their  exalted  being.  This  is  a  relation, 
which  no Ibeing,  but  the  infinite  Jehovah,  can  sustain;  and  is 
plainly  that,  on  which  all  the  otlier  relations  of  God  to  his  crca- 
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lures  depend.  Accordingly,  God  challenges  this  cliaracter  to  him- 
self, as  his  character  alone,  sustained  by  himself  only.  /,  saith  he, 
am  Jehovah,  and  none  else  ;  fonfiins  light,  and  creating  darkness  f 
makir^  peace,  and  creating  evil:  /Jehovah  am  the  author  of  all 
these  things.*  Whatever  Uie  Creator  makes  is  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  his  own ;  and  can  in  no  sense  belong  to  any  other,  unless*  by 
his  gift.  Whatever  connexion,  therefore,  exists  between  God,  as 
God,  and  creatures,  as  such,  arises  originally,  and  entirely,  from 
the  act  of  brinj^ng  them  into  being.  All  the  rights  which  the  In- 
finite Mind  claims,  and  holds,  over  the  Universe,  and  all  the  duties 
of  Intelligent  creatures,  spring,  originally,  from  this  source  only. 
It  is  His  Universe,  because  He  made  it.  They  are  His  property, 
because  by  Him  Uicy  were  created.  As  their  Creator  therefore, 
diey  look  to  him,  and  him  alone,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
every  thing,  and  to  whom  thcv  owe  every  thing,  which  they  can 
do ;  because  every  thing,  in  which  they  can  be  concerned,  depends 
upon  their  existence,  fiut  for  this ;  however  excellent,  great,  and 
desirable,  he  might  be,  and  however  deserving  of  then*  love  and 
admiration  ;  still  they  would  not  be  his.  This,  God  himself  teaches 
us  in  direct  terms.  Remember  these  things,  O  Jacob  ;  and  Israel, 
for  thou  art  my  servant.  I  have  formed  thee  ;  thou  art  my  servant. 
But  now,  saith  the  Lfird  that  created  thee,  O  Jacob,  and  he  that  form- 
ed thee,  O  Israel,  fear  not,  thou  art  mine.  Out  of  this  act  of  giving 
existence  arises,  then,  his  property  in  all  creatures ;  and  his  right 
to  give  them  laws,  to  control  their  actions,  to  judge,  reward,  and 
punish  them,  and  universally  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  his 
pleasure :  together  with  all  their  corresponding  duties.  To  Christ, 
then,  belong  all  these  rights.  But  who  can  possess  these  rights,  or 
sustain  the  Kelation,  out  of  which  they  arise,  oeside  the  only,  living, 
and  true  God? 

In  sustaining  this  relation  to  the  Universe,  Christ  possesses,  also, 
of  course,  all  the  attributes,  necessary  to  it,  and  displayed  in  the 
work  of  creating ;  particularly  the  power  and  wisdom,  manifested 
in  the  production  of  all  things.  This  power  and  wisdom  are  plain- 
ly infinite. 

I  know  it  is  said  hyEndyn,  and  other  Arians,  that  we  do  not  see 
the  infinity  of  these  attributes  displayed  in  creating  the  Universe ; 
and  that  tney  may,  for  aught  that  appears  to  us,  have  existed  in  a 
sufficient  degree  for  the  production  of  all  things,  and  yet  not  have 
been  infinite. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st*  That  y  creating  pomer,  in  the  abstract,  or  unexercised,  ue 
have  no  idea  at  all ;  ana,  therefore,  cannot  thus  discern  it  to  be  in- 
finite. 

2dly.  We  cannot  comprehend  it^nity  in  any  sense.  The  mind, 
which  can  comprehend  infinity,  must  itself  be  infinite.    When  wfe 

**  bdah  iIt.  ^  7.  Lowth  4 
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s^peak  of  infinite  power,  as  evident  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  ire 
simply  declare  the  factj  tliat  this  power  is  infinite*  That  bfinity 
exists  with  respect  to  duration,  expansion,  or  any  thine  else  which 
is  infinite,  we  may  perceive  distinctly  5  and  yet  arc  pcrfcclly  unable 
to  comprehend  eternity,  or  immensity. 

3dly.  The  power  of  creating^  or  giving  existence,  is  evidently  a 
mihject  to  which  limits  can  no  more  be  assigned  in  our  thoughts  than 
to  duratiofij  or  space.  Plainly,  he  who  ^ave  existence  to  one  atomi 
can  give  existence  to  Atoms,  and  theretore  to  worlds,  without  num« 
her*  He  who  gave  intelligence,  who  formed  men,  and  angels,  and 
archangels,  can  form  all  kmds,  and  degrees,  of  intelUgence,  which 
ran  be  formed ;  and  can  raise  men,  and  aneels,  and  other  rational 
beings,  to  any  height,  to  any  perfection,  of  intelligence,  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  is  possible.  To  tliis  power,  therefore,  no 
other  bound  can  be  set,  beside  possibility.  He  who  fcnnncd  all 
things  cannot  create  contradictions.  This,  however,  is  no  circum- 
scription of  his  power ;  for  if  it  could  be  done  he  could  do  it.  The 
only  diflference,  which  would  exist,  would  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves,  and  not  in  the  pow^er  of  the  Maker. 

4thly.  If  Creation  and  Preservation  be  not  a  proof  of  infinite 
power  J  there  is  no  proof  tJuit  such  power  exists.  Of  this  there 
needs  no  illustration,  but  one :  viz.  that  these  are  the  only  sources, 
whence  infinite  power  has  been  hitherto  argued  in  the  present 
world :  for  the  argument  a  priori  I  consider  as  of  no  value. 

5thly.  We  plainly  cannot  see,,  that  Creating  power  is  not  infiniit  ; 
nor  can  we  furnish  a  single  argument  for  the  support  of  such  a  con^ 
elusion*  The  doctrine  is,  therefore,  a  mere  gratuitous  assump* 
tion ;  and  merits  as  little  consideration,  as  any  other  such  assump- 
tion. 

Gtlily.  Creating  power  w  the  source  of  all  power  that  exists,  cx- 
cept  itself    If  therefore  creating  power  is  not  infinite,  there  is  no  in- 
finite power.    Cluist  therefore,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  pos- 
sessed originally  all  existing  power ;  whether  we  allow  it  to  be  in- 
finite, or  not. 

7thly.  The  Scriptures  have  determined  this  point  so  far  as  the 
subject  of  this  Sermon  is  concerned :  for  in  Hebrews  iii.  4,  they 
say,  Every  house  is  builded  by  some  one  :  but  he  that  built  all  things 
is  God. 

It  will  be  easily  discerned,  that  the  remarks  made  here,  conceiTi- 
ing  the  ooTOcr,  displayed  in  Creation,  arc  with  equal  force  applica- 
ble to  the  Wisdom,  exhibited  in  that  work.  ^ 

2dly.  Christ  sustains  also  the  Relation  of  Preserver, 

By  him  all  things  consist. 

Upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

That  God  is  the  only  preserver  of  the  Universe  is  unquestion- 
ably evident  to  the  eye  of  Reason  ;  and  has  accordingly  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  men,  who  have  acknowledged  a  God.  It  is, 
filso,  in  tne  most  defiuite  manner  declared  in  the  Scriptures.    In 
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Nehemiah  ix.  6,  the  Leviies  at  the  head  of  die  Congregation,  as- 
sembled for  a  solemn,  national  fast,  blessed  God  in  these  terms. 
7%0{i,  even  thau^  art  Jehovah  alone^  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  hosts  ;  the  earth,  and  all  things 
that  are  tfurein ;  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou  preservesi 
them  all;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee.  Thou  art  Jeko" 
vah,  the  God,  who  didst  choose  Ahram,  and  brought  him  forth  out  of 
Ur  of  the  Chaldecs,  and  gavest  him  the  name  of  Abraham.  In  this 
passage  it  is  declared  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  He,  who  pre* 
serves  all  things,  is  the  Being  worshipped  by  the  host  of  heaven ; 
Jehovah  alone  ;  The  Jehovah  ;  The  God  ;  according  to  Parkhurst 
and  Lowth,  The  Jehovah,  The  true,  eternal,  and  unchangeable 
God  ;  the  God  who  chose  Abram,  brought  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Abraham.  In  the  subse- 
quent verses  we  are  further  informed,  that  he  is  the  God  of  Israel; 
the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible  God  ;  gracious  and  merciful; 
the  Author  of  all  the  wonders  in  Egypt,  the  ned  Sea,  and  the  Wil- 
demess,  and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  law  at  Sinai  ;  the  only  ob- 
ject of  prayer,  supreme  love,  faith,  and  obedience.  Yet  all  things 
consist  by  Christ,  and  he  upholds  them  all  by  the  word  of  his  power, 
lie,  therefore,  is  this  Jehovah  ;  this  God. 

The  relation  of  Universal  Preserver  is  plainly  a  relation  incapa- 
ble of  being  sustained  by  any  being  but  Jehovah.  It  involves  a 
knowledge  of  all  beings,  and  all  their  circumstances ;  a  power  pre- 
sent in  every  place,  and  to  every  beine,  at  every  moment ;  suffi- 
cient in  degree  to  hold  in  existence,  to  keep  together,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  order  and  harmonv,  the  mighty  frame  of  the  Universe ;  to 
roll  the  innumerable  worlcu,  of  which  it  is  composed,  unceasingly, 
through  the  expansion ;  and  to  control,  with  an  irresistible  swavt 
all  their  motions,  affections,  and  inhabitants ;  and  a  wisdom  suffi- 
cient to  contrive  the  oroper  employments,  and  destinations,  of  this 
endless  multitude  of  beings,  as  well  as  Uie  natures  and  attributes 
necessary  for  them,  so  as  to  accomplish  those  ends,  and  those  only, 
which  are  worthy  of  the  incomprehensible  Workman.  Of  this 
power,  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  assert 
Christ  to  be  possessed  when  they  declare  him  to  be  the  Preserver 
of  all  thin^.  Our  ideas  of  the  power,  exerted  in  the  preservation, 
and  also  m  the  creation,  of  the  Universe,  they  exceedingly  en- 
hance, by  informing  us,  that  both  these  amazing  works  are  accom- 
plished by  his  word.  Ihholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 
He  spake  ;  and  it  was  done.  Of  course,  both  are  penormed  with 
perfect  ease ;  and  he,  who  does  them,fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary. 

In  the  character  of  the  Preserver  of  the  Universe,  all  creatures 
owe  to  Christ  the  continuance  of  their  blessings,  and  their  hopes. 
As  we  should  have  been  nothing,  had  we  not  been  created,  so  we 
should  become  nothing,  were  we  not  preserved.  On  this  relation, 
therefore,  next  after  thiat  of  Creator,  we  depend  for  every  thine ; 
and  to  him  who  lustains  it  we  owe  every  thing.    Were  it  possible, 
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that  he,  who  sustains  it,  should  be  any  other  than  God,  we  should 
still,  originally  and  continually,  owe  all  things  to  him,  and  nothing 
to  God.  To  such  a  monstrous  absurdity  does  the  opinion,  tliat 
the  Creator,  and  Preserver,  is  any  other  than  the  True  and  Perfect 
God,  ultimately  conduct;  and,  if  they  would  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  does  in  fact  conduct,  those,  who  deny  Christ  to  be 
God. 

As  the  Preserver  of  the  Righteous,  Christ  is  appropriately  call- 
ed, in  the  Scriptures,  by  the  emphatical  name  of  tne  ShephtrJL    U 
saith  he,  of  himself,  am  the  good  Shepherd.     The  good  shtphtri 
giveth  his  life  for  th^  sheep,     1  am  the  good  Shepherd  and  kmom  m/ 
fhtep;  John  x.  11,  14. — Our  Lord  Jesus^  that  Great  Shepherd  tf 
the  Sheep  ;  Hebrews  xiii.  30.— v4nc{  when  the  chief  Sh^herd  shall 
appear  J  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory^  which  fadeth  not  amtg^; 
1  Peter  v.  4. — T%ere  shall  be  onefold^  and  one  Shepherd;  John  x. 
16. — Awake^  O  Sword^  against  my  Shepherd^  against  the  Man  thai 
is  my  fellow,  iic. ;  Zcch.  xiii.  7. — Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  come 
with  strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  Attn :  behold,  his  re- 
ward is  with  him,  and  his  work  before  him*     He  shall  feed  his  flocks 
like  a  shepherd;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm^  and  carry 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young: 
Isaiah  xl.  10, 11. — Jehovah  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  wani.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters.     He  restoreth  my  soul ;  he  leadeth  me  m  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  for  his  name^s  sake  ;  Psalm  xxiii.  I — $•     In  these 
passages  we  are  informed,  that  Christ  is  the  good  Shepherd,  ike  great 
Shepherd,  the  chief  Shepherd,  and  The  Sh^herd  of  God,  the  Mm 
that  is  the  fellow,  or  compeer,  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts.     We  are  fur- 
ther informed,  that  there  is  one  Shepherd  to  the  flock  ;  that  be  is 
the  filial  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  that  Jehovah  is  the 
Shepherd  of  David,  one  of  the  Righteous,  and  therefore,  by  irresis- 
tible conseoucnce,  of  all  the  righteous ;  that  the  Lord  God  will 
feed  his  flocK,  like  a  Shepherd,  will  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.     If,  therefore,  Christ  be  not  Jehovah; 
if  he  be  not  the  Lord  God,  then  there  are  two  Shepherds  instead 
of  one  ;  of  whom  Christ  is  still  the  chief  and  the  great  Shepherd: 
and,  although  the  Shepherd  of  David  was  Jehovah,  yet  Christ  i? 
the  Shepherd  of  all  other  righteous  persons.    This  character  Cbrisi 
recognizes,  when  he  informs  us,  that  at  the  Great  Day  he  will  sepa- 
rate the  Sheep  from  the  goats ;  and  this  character  he  will  for  ever 
sustain  in  the  niture  world  ;  for  there,  we  are  taught,  he  will  ftti 
them,  and  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  waters. 

Sdly.  Christ  sustains  the  Character  of  the  Possessor  of  all  things. 

At  his  entrance  into  this  world,  it  is  said.  He  came  unto  his  own 
things,  ra  *'f^ia;  and  his  own  men,  or  kindred,  (*oi  'i^i)  received  kirn 
not ;  that  is,  he  came  into  the  world,  but  mankind  or  the  Jewish 
nation  received  him  not.  John  i.  11.  All  things j  saith  Christ, 
which  the  Father  hath,  are  mine,  or  my  things;    John  zvi.  15. 
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Again,  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  he  says  to  the  Father,  Ml  things j 
that  are  mirUj  art  thine  ;  and  the  things,  which  are  thine,  are  mine  ; 
John  xvii.  10.  It  will  be  needless  to  add  any  further  passages 
to  texts  so  perfectly  explicit,  and  unambiguous,  as  these.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  possession  of  all  thin^  i» 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Creation  and  Preservation  ot  all 
things.  All  things  are  necessarily  the  property,  and  possession, 
of  Christ,  because  he  made  them,  and  because  he  upholds  them  in 
being;  as  saith  the  Psalmist,  7%e  Earth  is  Jehovah^s,  and  the  ful- 
ness thereof  J  the  World  and  they  that  dwell  therein ;  for  he  hath 
founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  estahlished  it  upon  the  foods  • 

But  the  Possession  of  the  Universe  involves  in  the  Possessor,  to 
say  the  least,  an  absolute  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  is  thus  pos- 
sessed. No  mind  can  possess  any  thing,  to  which  its  comprehen- 
sion does  not  extend.  Entitled  to  it,  it  may  be ;  in  the  actual 
possession  of  it,  it  cannot  be.  But  no  mind,  except  the  Omniscient, 
can  comprehend,  or  ever  discern,  more  than  a  little  part  of  the 
Universe ;  and  therefore  none  but  the  Omniscient  Mind  can  pos- 
sess any  more  than  this  little  part. 

There  is  indeed  a  humbler  and  totally  different  sense,  in  which 
it  may  be  figuratively  said,  and  in  which  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  Saints  shall  inherit  all  things  ;  and  in  which  all  things  are 
said  to  be  theirs  ;  viz.  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  them.  In  this  manner  all  things  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  said 
to  belong  to  Christ;  because,  being  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever,  his  enjoyment  is,  like  himself,  unchangeable ;  and 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  the  result  of  the  changes,  of  which  created 
things  are  the  subjects.  The  happiness  of  created  beings  results 
only,  and  necessarily,  from  his  government  of  all  things  for  their 
benefit ;  but  his  happiness  existed  before  the  things  themselves, 
and  can  be  dependent  on  nothmg,  but  his  own  mind. 

Further,  the  possession  of  all  things  involves,  inseparably,  the 
control  over  them  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  direct  them  immediately 
to  the  use,  and  purposes,  of  the  possesscH*.  That  which  we  can- 
not command  for  our  own  use,  we  do  not  in  the  proper  sense 
possess.  But  the  power  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  pos- 
session of  all  things,  are  in  this  view  plainly  infinite. 

4thly.  Christ  sustains  the  relation  of  Stgi^remt  Ruler  to  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Revelation  xix.  11,  &c.  And  I  saw  Heaven  opened ;  and  behold 
a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  was  called  Faithful  and  True, 
and  his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God.  And  he  hath  on  his 
Testure,  and  on  his  thigh,  a  name  written:  Kino  of  kings  and 
laOKD  OF  LORDS.  Rev.  xvii.  14,  TTiese  shall  make  war  with  the 
JLamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them  ;  for  he  is  Lord  of 
x«ORDS,  and  Kino  of  kings.  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  Which  in  his  times 
the  blessed  and  only  potentate  shall  show,  the  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords.     Acts  z.  36,  Jesus  Christ :  this  person  is  Lord 
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^  all  things*  Romans  ix.  Christy  who  is  over  alt  ihtngSj  God 
blessed  for  every  Amen.  Philippians  ii*  10,  11,  T/uii  ai  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow^  of  things  in  heaven^  and  fAtngi  in 
earthy  and  things  under  the  earth :  And  that  every  tongue  shwld 
confess^  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lordj  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Fatker, 
In  these  passages  Christ  is  directly  exhibited  as  the  Lord,  or  Ruler, 
of  the  Universe,  in  the  most  absolute  sense ;  the  Lord  of  all  thn^s^ 
whom  things  in  Heaven^  and  things  in  earthy  are  respecttvely  re- 
fuired  to  confess  as  their  Lord. 

But  the  government  of  the  Uhiverse  requires,  if  any  thing  re- 
quires, the  attributes  of  an  Intinite  Mind:  goodness  to  prompt, 
justice  to  direct,  knowledge  to  discern,  ana  power  to  execute, 
whatever  is  right,  wise,  and  good  to  be  done ;  and  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  whatever  is  not.  It  demands  also  existence  eveiy 
where  present,  and  eternally  enduring,  throughout  the  boundless 
and  everlasting  kingdom  of  God.  Without  these  attributes  Chhst 
must  be  the  Lord  only  in  name,  and  rule  only  in  pretence ;  and 
such  must  undoubtedly  be  the  character,  attributed  to  him  in  these, 
and  the  almost  innumerable  other,  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which 
he  is  styled  Lord,  and  said  to  holcl  the  dominion  over  all  things; 
unless  he  is  essentially  possessed  of  ttiese  attributes.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  not  thus  deficient  in  their  own  scheme ;  for,  when  they 
attribute  universal  dominion  to  Christ,  they  teach  us,  that  he  is 

;|ualified  for  such  dominion,  by  declaring,  that  in  him  dwells  all  (he 
ulness  of  the  Godhead.  We  are  not,  therefore,  left  at  a  loss  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves  concerning  his  perfect  qualifications  for 
the  exercise  of  this  government ;  nor  can  we  wonder,  that  he,  who 
made,  and  preserves,  should  also  govern,  all  things. 

In  this  relation  Christ  gave  the  Law  to  the  Israelites^  and  to 
Mankind,  at  mount  Sinai;  and  in  this  character,  as  the  rightful  Law- 

Sivcr,  he  directed  his  own  Spirit  to  inspire  the  Prophets  and  Apos- 
es  with  the  knowledge  of  his  Word,  as  the  universal  Law  to  man- 
kind. But  when  the  Comforter  is  come^  zvkoni  I  will  send  unto  yon 
from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  He  will  guide  you 
into  all  the  truth;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself ;  but  whatsoever 
he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak  ;  and  he  will  shew  you  things  io 
come.  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he  shall  receive  ofmine^  and  shall 
shew  it  unto  you.  All  things  which  the  Father  hath  are  mine; 
therefore  said  Ij  that  he  shall  take  of  mincj  and  shezo  it  trntoyou; 
John  XV.  26.  xvi.  13 — 15.  Of  which  salvation  the  Prophets  ha:: ( 
inquired,  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time^  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify.  Accordingly  the  Scrip- 
tures are  called  the  Word  of  Christ ;  Let  the  Word  of  Christ  Ml 
in  you  richly,  in  all  wisdom  ;  ajid  The  Law  of  Christ  ;  Bear  ye  ofW 
another^s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  Law  of  Christ.  The  Law,  here 
referred  to,  is  no  other  than  the  second  command  of  the  moral  Ln, 
TJiou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  or  that  branch  of  this 
<*ommand,  wliich,  respecting  Christians  peculiarly,  is  called  tht 
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New  commandment;  A  new  commandment  give  luntoyoUj  that  ye 
love  one  another;  John  xiii.  34.  In  this  character,  Christ,  when 
he  began  to  preach,  expounded,  altered,  and  annulled,  the  Law 
of  Moses  in  his  own  name^  and  at  his  own  pleasure.    All  the  pro- 

Ehets,  who  came  before  him,  introduced  their  messages  to  man- 
ind  under  the  name,  and  authority,  by  which  they  spoke ;  and 
prefaced  them  with  Tlius  saith  the  Lord;  Thus  saith  Jehovah;  and 
Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  when  alter- 
ing and  annulling  these  very  things,  uses  no  name  but  his  own ; 
and  speaks  directly  by  his  own  authority ;  introducing  his  own 
laws  with  Verily  J I  say  unto  you;  plainly  intended  to  be  equivalent 
to  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  because  the  things,  which  were  prefaced 
with  this  latter  phrase,  were  openly  altered  and  revoked  by  him. 

In  this  character  also,  he  disposes  of  the  present  and  future  al- 
lotments of  all  beings ;  opens  and  shuts  at  his  pleasure  the  world 
of  death,  and  departed  spirits;  consigns  whom  ne  pleases  to  end- 
less suffering;  and  bestows  on  whom  he  pleases  immortal  life*  In 
this  character,  he  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power ;  Coh  ii. 
10. — Who  having  gone  into  Heaven^  saitn  St.  Peter ^  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  Ood :  Angels^  Authorities^  and  Powers^  being  subjected  to 
him.  In  this  relation,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  Intelligent  beines  are 
bound  to  render  him  their  supreme  and  ultimate  homage  and  obe- 
dience :  that  his  Law  is  the  rule  of  all  their  conduct ;  from  obey- 
ing which  nothing  can  excuse  them  ;  the  law,  by  which  they  will 
be  tried,  and  approved,  or  condemned :  that  his  Word  is  the  only 
rule  of  life  and  salvation  to  mankind  :  that  his  Dominion  is  the  su- 

f»reme  and  universal  control,  to  which  in  this  and  every  other  world 
ntelligent  beings  are  rightfully  required  to  bow ;  to  which  every 
one  of  them  in  this  and  all  other  worlds  will  ultimately  bow ;  anct 
by  which  all  things  are,  and  will  for  ever  be,  regulated  at  his  plea- 
sure :  that  he  is  me  Judge,  who  will  finally  acquit  or  condemn,  re- 
ward or  punish,  every  Intelligent  creature.  I  scarcely  need  to  ask. 
Who  can  sustain  this  stupendous  relation  to  the  Universe,  except 
Jkhovah 1 

5thly,  Christ  is  the  Last  End  of  all  things, 

Colossians  i.  16,  All  things  were  created  by  him^  and  for  him: 
that  is,  thev  were  all  created  for  his  use ;  tnat  he  might  destine 
them  to  such  purposes,  and  conduct  them  to  such  an  issue,  as  were 
agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  said  Prov. 
xvi.  4,  Jehovah  Kath  made  all  things  for  himself 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted,  as  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
questioned,  that  the  End,  for  which  any  thing  exists,  under  the 
control  of  divine  Wisdom,  is  more  inq>ortant  than  the  thing  itself; 
at,  universally,  thta  the  End  is  mote  important  than  the  Means. 
I  suppose  it  will  also  be  granted,  that  the  End,  for  which  all  things 
exist,  is  the  most  important  of  ail  Ends.  I  suppose  it  will  furthc(r 
he  etahted,  that  Jshovasv tn  nuMngaU things  fot  him$elf,  reeard- 
€d  ttSMlf,  and  in  this  d^ign  provM  that  be  regatded  himself,  %^ 
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more  iin]:)Ortant  than  all  things  else;  and  his  glory,  or  pleasure,  for 
which  they  were  created,  as  tlie  most  important  of  all  the  Ends, 
discerned  by  his  Omniscience,  and  perfectly  worthy  to  be  preferred 
to  every  other.  But  this  plainly  could  not  be,  unless  he,  vho 
thus  proposed  himself  as  the  end  of  all  things,  was  in  the  vkw 
of  his  Omniscience  a  more  excellent,  great,  and  glorious  Being, 
than  any  other*  If  there  were  any  other  being  superior  to  him- 
self, such  being  ought  plainly  to  be  preferred  to  him :  otherwise, 
that  which  was  of  inferior  iuijiortance,  and  worth,  would  be  prefer- 
red to  that  which  was  supenor :  a  prel'ereiKe  obviously  unfouod- 
ed,  and  unjust.  Jehovah,  therefore,  in  makine  all  things  for  him- 
self, has  testified  in  the  most  solemn  and  forcible  manner  possible, 
that  himself  is  more  imjiortant,  great,  and  excellent,  than  all  other 
things  whatever. 

But  all  ihings  are  declared  in  the  passage  quoted  from  G>los- 
sians,  to  have  been  created  by  Christ  for  himself.  Christ,  therefore, 
in  this  act  of  making  himself  the  End  of  the  Creation  of  all  things, 
has  declared,  that  Himself  is,  in  his  own  view,  the  most  important^ 
great,  and  excellent,  of  all  things.  This  declaration  is  either  true, 
or  false.  If  false  ;  it  proceeded  from  ignorance,  or  from  sin.  1* 
could  not  be  from  sin ;  for  Christ  knew  no  sin  ;  and  is  declared  t9 
be  toithoiU  spot^  or  blemish  ;  the  Holy  One,  and  the  Just ;  even  tlu 
Holy  One  of  God,  It  could  not  be  from  ignorance ;  because  no  In- 
telligent creature,  who  knew  Jehovah  at  all,  couid  possibly  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  more  important,  great,  and  excellent  than  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  because  Christ  will  not  be  supposed,  even  by  the  Vnita- 
rians^  to  be  capable  of  such  ignorance.  It  is  therefore  true.  Bui, 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  by  inevitable  consequence  also  true,  either  that 
Christ  is  i^reater  and  more  important  than  Jehovah,  or  that  he  is 
Jkiiovah  himself 

Further,  as  Christ  is  the  Kn<l  ot'all  things,  if  he  be  not  Jehovah, 
there  is  nothing,  of  which  Jkhovah  is  the  End.  As  ail  tJiings  wfn 
made  for  Christ;  if  Christ  be  not  Jehovah,  ihcre  is  nothing, 
which  is  made  for  Jehovah.  The  united  tendency  and  result  of 
all  that  has  been,  is,  or  will  l)c,  in  the  Universe,  is  the  accoraphsh- 
ment  of  the  pleasure  and  glory  of  Christ ;  and  if  Cluist  be  not 
Jehovah,  Jeiiovah  will  exist  without  any  glory  displayed;  with- 
out any  interest,  or  concern,  in  the  Universe. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  He,  who  is  the  End  of  all  tilings, 
for  whose  glory  and  pleasure  they  are  to  opei-ate,  must  possess 
Power  sufficient  to  direct  them  to  his  glory  ;  and  Inteiligtiict^  to 
discern,  that  this  purpose  is  accomplished  by  them  all.  When  we 
consider  the  greatness  and  multitude  of  the  things  themselves,  and 
their  everlasting  continuance  and  operation,  it  will,  I  think,  be  im- 
possible not  to  conclude,  that  ihis^owcr  and  intelligence  must  be  ia 
the  strictest  sense  unlimited. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  very  subject,  as  I  apprehend,  that  our 
Saviour,  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  utters  to  the  Fathkr  these  it- 
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markable  words  :*  All  things^  which  are  7nine^  arc  thine ;  arid  all 
things^  which  are  thine^  are  mine  :  and  I atn  glorified  in  them;  John 
xvii.  10.  Here,  in  two  forms  of  expression,  he  declares  to  the 
Father  the  co-extciLsion  of  the  property,  which  the  Father  and 
the  Son  have  in  the  Universe,  and  their  mutual  possession  of  all 
things  ;  and  then  adds,  that  he  is  glorified  m,  or  by  means  of,  them 
all.  This  may  be  properly  styled  Christ's  own  comment  on  the 
declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  all  things  were  made  for  him  ;  that  i&, 
for  his  use ;  his  glory :  for  here  Christ  declares  his  glory  to  be 
actually  accomplished  by  them  all. 

This  doctrine  is  plainly,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Arian 
notion  of  Christ's  being  a  subordinate  God;  to  whom  divine  pow- 
er is  supposed  to  have  been  delegated  ;  and  who,  in  this  character 
of  a  delegate,  is  supposed  to  have  created  the  Universe,  and  to  be 
worshipped.  On  this  notion  1  propose  to  make  some  observations 
hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  only  remark,  that  He,  who  is  the  first 
Cause,  or  Creator,  and  the  last  End,  of  all  things,  is  all  that  is,  or 
ran  be,  meant  by  the  Supreme  God.  All  things  beine  made  for 
his  use,  and  being  the  means  of  his  glory  ;  there  is  notning  left  to 
a  Being,  higher  and  greater  than  himself ;  nor  does  it  appear,  that 
sorch  a  Being  can  have  any  material  concern  with  the  Universe,  in 
any  manner  whatever. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  5th,  and  last,  particular,  mentioned  un- 
der this  head :  viz.  J%at  Divine  Worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  requir* 
ed^  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered^  to  Christ* 

Divine  worship  is  required  to  be  rendered  to  Christ ;  John  v.  22, 
23,  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  but  hath  committed  all  judg- 
ment unto  the  Son :  Uiat  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they 
honaur  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not 
the  Father  that  sent  him.  In  this  passage  of  Scripture  we  are  inform 
cd,  that  the  infinite  prerogative  of  judging  the  universe  is  commit- 
ted by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  for  this,  as  at  least  one,  if  not  the  only, 
ereat  end,  that  all  (that  is,  I  apprehend,  all  Intelligent  creatm*es  *, 
tne  word  men  not  being  in  the  original)  should  honour  the  Son  even 
as  (that  is,  just  in  the  same  manner,  as,  and  in  the  same  degree, 
as)  they  honour  the  Father.  The  Final  Judgment,  being  an  act 
which  eminently  displays  the  infinite  perfections,  is  committed  to 
the  Son,  that  he  may  be  perceived  with  indubitable  evidence  to 

Cosscss  these  perfections,  and  may  therefore  receive  that  peculiar 
cfnour,  which  is  due  to  Him  only,  by  whom  they  are  possessed.  Tlie 
honour,  which  is  due  in  a  pecviiar  sense  to  God,  consists  stipremely 
in  religious  worship  ;  in  making  him  the  object  of  our  supreme  affec- 
tion; and  rendering  to  him  our  supreme  obedience.  All  this  is  here 
required  to  Christ  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  required  to  the 
Father. 

Whether  it  be  supposed,  that  this  passage  be  intended  to  include 

*  See  the  orisiDal  Greek. 
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anjfl*.  or  no: ;  liity  arc-  exprrssly  irquireJ  :o  worship  him  in 
P^m  xcvii.  7:  confi/fmded  h*  all  tJ.ey  thai  ftrze  jBrraren  imtge^, 
Warghuf  Aim,  eli  y.  Gods.  Sr.  Paul  quotes  a  part  of  this  xen^  in 
the  following  mannrr:  •-J/id  a^ain^  lehfn  hr  bringcih  m  thtfiTsi-ht' 
g9iUn>  mio  iht  worlds  he  lailhn  Let  all  the  AmgeU  of  God  worship 
Am.  It  is  therefore  certain,  tiiat  all  the  angels  of  God  arc  requir- 
ed to  worship  Christ. 

The  Ofihr  possible  debate,  which  can  arise  here,  is  concerning 
Ae  kind  of  worship,  which  is  to  be  rendered.  On  this  I  observe, 
that  the  Greek  word  is  ^p^unttamjiaw ;  and  that  this  word  is  used 
twenty-four  times  in  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  the  worship  of 
the  true  God ;  that  it  is  used  many  times  more  to  denote  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  &lse  gods ;  and  that  it  is,  so  &r  as  I  have  ob- 
tenred,  the  only  word,  used  to  denote  what  is  intended  by  worship^ 
when  considered  as  an  act  imnudiately  performed*  The  words 
Oyfwj,  AsurfUKAf  and  ZcS^fMu,  rendered  also  to  worship,  appear 
rather  to  express  either  Itabitual  reverence,  or  service,  or  a  general 
course  of  worship,  considered  as  a  character,  or  course  of  life. 
WfsiwmwL,  so  &r  as  1  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  the  only  term, 
used  to  denote  religious  worship  by  St.  John  ;  and  is  certainly  the 
appropriate  word  for  this  idea,  if  there  is  any  such  appropriate 
word  m  the  New  Testament.  It  is,  particulariy,  the  word,  used 
fcy  Christ  in  his  answer  to  Satan  ;  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God;  and  in  his  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  concerning 
the  place  where,  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom. 
GoQ  is  acceptably  worshipped. 

Secondly.  That  religious  worship  is  here  intended  is  certain : 
because  the  Object  of  the  worship^  commanded^  is  direct  It/  opposed 
in  the  command  itself^  to  idols  ;  and  the  worship^  required,  to  that 
which  is  forbidden.  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serce^  that  is  rcli- 
pouhly  worship,  s^raven  itnagts  ;  thai  boast  themselves  of  idols.  As 
if  Gocf  had  said,  Worship  no  more  eraven  images,  nor  idols  of  any 
kind ;  for  all  their  worshippers  shall  be  confounded :  Worship 
him ;  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  God ;  and  not  only  you,  the  sottish 
men  who  are  guilty  of  this  idolatry  ;  hut  all  ye  Angels,  also,  to 
whom  this  worship  is  often  sottishly  rendered. 

In  the  same  manner,  is  this  worship  commanded  to  both  men 
and  angels.  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11,  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  ex- 
alted himy  and  given  him  a  name,  which  is  above  every  name  ;  That 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shotdd  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earthy  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  And  that  every  tongue 
shotdd  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.  In  this  passage,  all  things  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  sub- 
terranean, (as  it  is  in  the  original)  are  rcqu'ued  to  bow  the  knee 
to  Christ,  and  to  confess  him  to  be  Lord.  To  bow  the  knee  is  well 
known  appropriate  phraseology  to  denote  religious  worship.  / 
have  left  me,  says  God  to  Elijah,  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the 
htees  that  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath 
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not  kissed  him.  1  Kines  xix.  18«*  St.  Paul  also  says,  I  bow  my 
knees  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies.  But  to  place  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  we  need  only  refer  to  Isaiah  xlv.  22,  23,  whence  this  pas- 
sage is  quoted.  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved^  all  ye  ends  of  the 
earth:  for  lam  God^  and  there  is  none  else.  By  myself  have  I 
sworn,  and  the  truth  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth;  the  word,  and  it 
shall  not  he  revoked.  Surely  to  me  shall  every  knett  bow,  shall  every 
torque  swear:  saying,  Only  to  Jehovah  belongeth  Salvation  ana 
Power.]  To  ascribe  to  Jehovah  salvation  and  power:  (the 
thing,  which,  the  Apostle  infoims  us,  is  the  same  with  confessing 
that  Christ  is  Lord)  and  to  bow  the  knee  when  making  this  as- 
cription, is  undoubtedly  religious  worship,  if  any  thing  is.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  ascription  is  often  made  by  the  samts  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven* 

In  accordance  with  these  requisitions  we  find  Christ  actually 
worshipped  in  great  niuubcrs  of  uistances.  I  shall  omit  here  the 
numerous  instances,  in  which  we  are  directly  told,  that  persons 
worshipped  Christ,  while  here  in  the  world ;  merely  because  they 
would  give  birth  to  a  critical  controversy,  too  minute,  and  too 
extended,  for  the  present  occasion.  The  instances,  about  which 
such  a  controversy  cannot,  at  least  decently,  arise,  are  sufficiently 
numerous  for  mjr  desi^. 

1st.  In  Genesis  xvhi.  we  are  told,  that  Jehovah  appeared  unto 
Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  as  he  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent. 
The  manner  of  his  appearance  was  the  following :  As  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  looked;  Lo,  three  men  stood  by  him  ;  and  he  ran 
to  meet  them,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the*  ground.  To  one  of 
them  he  said,  My  Lord,  if  I  have  now  found  favour  in  thy  sight, 
pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant,  &c.  The  person 
nere  spoken  to  is  called  by  Abraham,  ^^rm.  This  person  in  the 
13th  verse  is  called  Jehovah  ;  and  in  the  14th,  says.  Is  any  thing 
too  hard  for  Jehovah  ?  and  informs  Abraham  of  the  destniction  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  upon 
them  for  their  sins.  To  this  person  Abraham  prays,  repeatedly, 
for  the  preservation  of  these  cities.  Lot  also,  to  whom  he  appear- 
ed in  the  following  chapter,  prayed  to  him  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion, and  that  of  the  city  Zoar,  and  was  accepted.  These  persons 
are  in  the  first  place  called  three  men.  One  of  them,  whom  Abra- 
ham  calls  Adonai,  or  Lord,  is  afterwards  called  by  himself,  by 
Abraham,  and  by  Moses,  Jehovah  ;  and  was  worshipped  by  both 
Abraham^jid  Lot.  The  other  two  are  afterwards  repeatedly  call- 
ed Angels.  Now  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  Goa,  the  Father, 
appeared  as  a  man ;  or  that  he  ate  of  the  provision,  furnished  by 
Abraham :  for  no  one  hath  seen  God,  the  Father,  at  any  time.  Yet 
this  person  is  here  styled  Jehovah,  and  was  worshipped ;  and  this 
person  was  Christ. 

•  See  HoM^  xiu.  2,  and  Psalm  it.  2.  t  Lowth. 
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^ly.  In  Judges  xiii.  The  Angel-Jehovah  appeared  loMmoak 
and  his  wife.  When  he  departed,  it  U  sakL  thai  Mai%oah  knem^  that 
he  was  the  Akgxl-Jxuovah  :  and  it  is  added,  Manoah  said  info 
his  wife^  We  shall  swrelv  die^  because  we  have  seen  Goi>.  fim  Ui 
wife  said  unio  him.  If  J  zbo\ab  were  pleased  to  kill  us\  he  wnM 
not  have  received  a  hwrnt-offerins,  and  a  meeU-afering,  at  ovr 
hands.  In  verse  16,  the  Angel  had,  said  Manoakj  ytthcfu  wilt  ^tr 
a  humt'off'enngy  thou  must  offer  it  taUo  Jehovah  ;  for,  it  is  sub- 
joined, Manoah  knew  not,  that  he  was  the  Anokl- Jehovah.  But 
after  be  had  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar,  then^  it  is  declared, 
Manoah  knew  that  he  was  the  Angel-Jehovah.  The  bumt-ofier- 
ing  and  the  meat-offering  Manoah  and  his  wife  then  perceived 
themselves  to  have  offered  unwittingly  to  Him,  who  had  manifested 
to  them  his  acceptance  of  both  at  their  hands. 

Here  the  worship  was  not  only  presented  to  Christ ;  but,  what 
is  of  much  more  importance  to  my  purpose,  was  accepted  by  him. 

Sdly.  David  worships  Christ,  in  Psalm  xlv.  and  Ixxii.  and  cii. 
in  ascribing  to  him  the  praise,  which  is  due  to  God  onlu»  In  the 
two  first  he  declares,  that  the  people  shall  praise  him,  ana  fear  Aim, 
and  fall  down  before  him,  ana  serve  him  for  ever  and  ever.  In  the 
last  he  makes  to  him  a  long-continued  prayer. 

4thly.  In  Isaiah  vi.  the  Seraphim  worshipped  him,  saying,  Hdy, 
Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  or  Hosts. 

5thly.  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  39,  QO,  prayed  to  Christ.  Jnd  they 
stoned  Stephen,  calling  ttpon  God,  or  as  in  the  original,  ihtxi  stoned 
Stephen  invoking,  and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And 
he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge  ;  and  having  said  this,  he  fell  asleep. 

On  this  prayer  of  St,  Stephen  1  make  the  following  remarks: 

First.  Stephen  yt  this  time  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (verse  55) 
and  therefore  perfectly  secured  from  error. 

Secondly.  He  was  singularly  favoured  of  God  on  account  of 
the  greatness  of  his  faith  and  obedience ;  and,  as  a  peculiar  testi- 
mony of  the  divine  favour,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  Heavens 
opened,  and  to  behold  the  glory  ofGod^  and  Jesus  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God, 

Thirdly.  In  the  full  assurance,  produced  by  this  vision,  and  the 
faith,  with  which  he  beheld  it,  he  presented  his  final  petitions  to 
Christ. 

Fourthly.  The  first  of  these  petitions  respected  the  highest  per- 
sonal object,  which  can  be  prayed  for :  viz.  the  eterncil  salvation 
of  his  soul  ^  and  attributed  to  if/m,  to  whom  it  was  made,  that  infi- 
nite power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which  alone  can  bestow  sal- 
vation. 

Fifthly.  The  second  petition  was  of  the  same  nature ;  being  a 
prayer,  that  his  enemies  might  not  be  finally  condemned  for  the  sm 
of  murdering  him;  and  of  course  attributed  to  the  Person,  to  whom 
It  was  addressed,  the  power  of  forgiving,  or  condemning,  these 
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murderers.  No  higher  act  of  worship  was  ever  rendered  than 
this;  nor  was  any  act  of  worship  ever  performed  on  a  more  solemn 
occasion ;  nor  by  a  person  better  qualified  to  worship  aright ;  nor 
with  a  more  illustrious  testimony  of  acceptance.  Yet  this  act  of 
worship  was  performed  to  Christ. 

Sixthly.  This  was  the  very  worship,  and  these  were  the  very 
prayers,  offered  to  God,  a  little  before,  by  Christ  at  his  crucifixion. 
Stephen^  therefore,  worshipped  Christ  just  as  Christ  worshipped 
the  Father. 

6thly.  St.  Paul  often  prayed  to  Christ  directly.*    Particularly, 

1  Thess.  iii.  11,  12,  .ATozo  God  himself,  even  our  Father ^  and  our 
Lord  Jesv^  Christy  direct  our  way  unto  you.  And  the  Lord  make 
you  to  increase^  and  abound^  in  love  one  toward  another^  and  toward 
all  menj  even  as  we  do  toward  you.  Here  a  prayer  is  offered  up 
by  St.  Paul^  that  he  may  be  guided  to  the  Thessalonians  ;  and  that 
they  may  be  made  to  increase  and  abound  in  hoHness,  and  estab- 
lished unto  the  end.  This  prayer  is  offered  up  to  God  the  Father, 
and  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same 
terms :  both  being  unitedly  addressed  in  the  same  petition,  without 
any  note  of  distinction.  The  second  of  these  petitions  is  also 
offered  up  to  Christ  alone.  The  same  petition,  in  substance,  is 
presented  to  the  Father  and  Son,   united  in  the  same  manner: 

2  Thess.  ii.  16, 17.  In  the  third  chapter,  verse  5,  Paul  prays,  JVbw 
may  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  Godj  ana  to  the  pa- 
tience of  Christ :  anci  verse  16,  J^ow  the  Lord  of  peace  himself  give 
you  peace  by  all  means.  The  Lord  be  roith  you  all.  Again, 
2  Cor.  xii.  8,  Concerning  this^  that  is,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  him,  St.  Paul  says,  Thrice  I  besought  the  Lord^  that  it  might 
depart  from  me.  But  he  said  unto  me^  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee :  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly, 
therefore^  will  I  rather  glory  in  mine  infirmities  ;  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  In  this  passage  St.  Paul  informs  us, 
that  he  thrice  prayed  to  Christ,  respecting  the  particular  subject 
mentioned. 

7thly.  St.  Paul^  in  all  his  Epistles,  except  that  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
and  St.  John  in  his  second  Epistle,  pray  to  Christ,  in  that  noted  re- 
quest, in  which  also,  Silas^  Timothy^  and  Sosthenes  united,  that 
grace^  mercy ^  and  peace  might  be  multiplied^  or  communicated,  to 
those  to  whom  they  wrote, /rom  God  our  Father^  and  from  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  an  express  prayer  to  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
united,  to  grant  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  to  men.  These  are  the 
highest  of  all  blessings,  and  such  as  none,  but  Jehovah,  can  grant. 
Yet  Christ  can  grant  them,  because  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  di- 
rected, that  He  should  be  prayed  to  for  them. 

Sthly.  The  Baptismal  serviccj  directed  by  Christ  himself  is  an  act 
of  religious  worship  to  Christ.  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
ththery  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Whether  this  bemter- 

*  See  Bishop  Buniet  on  the  Articles,  p.  48. 
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preted  to  lat^r^  Btptizimg  tkem  i%  70  du  usme,  c  r%  Lkf  mau.  i. 
nakei  no  <£&mce«  If  Ciknstians  are  bapcxed  uti*  tikt  came. 
ther  are  faaricixed  iikto  tlic  name  of  GaJ  ooh- :  Kr  i*T  are  ^ dai- 
<!rHi  of  Goo.  ooly.  by  adof -tior. :  iha:  ^ocfXAKu  by  vii^cii  tbt}  'Ai^t 
hi*  oaizie  upon  ih<eai ;  aad  Ctih»t  i«  here  -ieclarfd  to  be  tbe  Goi 
vhofte  ouie  tbey  a5§um».  If  they  ar^  bapcixed  m  cbe  name:  ihn 
are  bapcxed  10  the  name-,  or  acthority.  of  God  ocJy  :  but  Ciiisi  ^ 
this  God. 

9thly.  The  Ut4i'xr,g.  pronounced  om  CArijhtfn  mttamUus^  u  cm  cc 
0f  retigimu  won  kip,  rtndirtd  to  Ckr'ut.  Tlu  grtue  of  the  Ltri 
Jtnu  Chrisi  end  tJu  lozt  of  God,  amd  the  oomanauon  of  the  lUg 
Ghui^  bt  with  you  all.  Amen.  Peace  ht  to  the  breikreny  and  low 
mitkfaiAffrom  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  EfL 
Ti.  23.  Cir  as  it  was  more  ccmmooly.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jf' 
SUM  Ckrui  be  with  you  all,  Ameo.  The  fii^t  of  these  is  ecjuim- 
leot  to  the  blessing,  aijcic-ntly  proDOuoced  by  the  High  Priest  cti 
the  children  of  Israel.  Jehovah  bless  the^,  and  keep  thee  :  Jebo- 
VAH  make  his  face  '.o  thine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracioMS  to  thee :  Ji- 
BOTAB  lift  m  hi:  couxdenauce  upon  thee  and  gize  thee  peace,  II  is 
the  apfm>pnate  oflice  of  the  Father  10  bies>.  and  presenre ;  of  the 
Son  to  give  grace,  and  illuminatioo :  and  of  the  Spirit  to  commu- 
nicate peace. 

Finaily  ;  so  univenidi  was  the  cusiom  of  praying  to  ChrisLi  tha: 
Christians  were  originally  eniiileil,  us  iheir  iihllngu'tshing  a ppella- 
tiotij  "  Those  who  called  on  the  name  of  Okr:>/,"     Thus  Ananias 
says  to  Christ,  Acts  ix.  14,  Here  he  hath  author'iixf  from  the  chief 
priests  to  bind  all  those  that  call  on  thy  uanit.     The  people  o!* 
Damascus,  also,  whrn  th^y  heard  Pnu!  preach.  Trfre  amazed,  ar.d 
said.  Is  not  this  he,  who  destroyed  them  that  calLd  on  this  name  ;/. 
Jerusalem?  1  Cor.  i.  \,Paul,  called  to  hi  an  Apo^tU  of  Jesus  Christ. 
and Sosthcnes  the  brother,  unto  the  Church  tf  God  irhich  f>  at  C'^- 
rifith,  called  to  ht  sainta,  with  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  th: 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  I^jrel. — 2  Tim.  ii.  22.  Follow  righteousn^i. 
faith,  cliariiy,  pcace^  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord,  out  of  a  pur" 
heart. — Romans  x.  12,  The  same  Lord  over  all  in  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him.     That  Christ  is  here  meant  is  evident  from  Lhe  pre  - 
ceding  vci-se. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  this  universal  manner,  was  Christ 
worshipDcd.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  instances,  the  persons,  who 
renderea  the  worship,  were  inspired ;  and,  in  the  remaining  instan- 
ces, were  plainly  under  divine  direction  ;  because  the  worship  was 
approved,  and  accepted. 

But  religious  worship  is  lawfully  rendered  to  God  only.  Thi-- 
we  know  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself  quoting  Deuteronomy  x. 
20,  in  Matthew  X.  12,  It  is  written,  thou  shalt  worship  the  L)rd 
ihy  God,  and  him  ojily  shalt  thou  serve.  The  Angel  also  forbade 
John  to  worship  him,  saying.  See  thou  do  tt  not;  worship  God,  Isa- 
iah  also  commands.  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself;  and  M 
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Am  be  your  fear  and  your  dread.  God  also  in  Exodus  xxziv.  1 4, 
says  to  the  Israelites^  Thou  shall  worship  no  other  God :  for  Jeho- 
vah, whose  name  is  Jealous^  is  a  Jealous  God. 

Yet  Christ  is  here  directed  to  be  woi-shipped,  and  is  actually 
wol*shipped,  by  persons  inspired.  If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God, 
God  has  commanded  another  to  be  worshipped ;  and  persons,  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  his  Spirit,  have  worshipped  another. 

The  whole  Church,  the  Bride,  is  commanded,  in  rsalm  xlv.  by 
that  God,  who  said  unto  him.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever,  thus  :  Hearken,  O  Daughter,  and  consider,  and  incline  thine 
ear :  so  shall  the  King  greatly  desire  thy  beauty  :  for  he  is  thy  Lord, 
and  worship  thou  him.  The  Church  has  in  all  ages  obeyed  this 
command,  and  worshipped  him.  Prophets  have  worshipped  him : 
Aposdes  have  worshipped  him.  Men,  full  of  faith,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  have  besought  his  guidance,  aid,  erace,  and  blessing, 
while  they  lived ;  and,  when  they  died,  have  besought  him  to  re- 
ceive their  Spirits  into  his  own  eternal  Kingdom.  If  Christ  is 
God;  if  he  is  Jehovah  ;  they  have  done  their  duty.  If  he  is  not 
€rod ;  if  he  is  not  Jehovah  ;  they  have  violated  tmrough  life,  and 
in  death,  the  first  of  Jehovah's  commands  in  the  Decalogue : 
TTiou  shalt  have  no  other  God  before  me. 
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SERiMON  XXXVIII. 

DIVLMTY  OF  CHRIST. 

PROOFS. 

THIS    TUE   OSLX   GROUKD   OF   COXSISTENXT  IN  THE  SCHEME  OF  U- 

DEHPTlOir. 
THE  JEWS   OTHERWISE   NOT    CHAACEABLE  WITH  GUILT  15  CECCirT- 

IVO  CHRIST. 
THE    APOSTLES   OTHERWISE    CHARGEABLE    WITH    LEADIXG  MA5KI5» 

INTO  IDOLATRY. 


hDMAHs  viu.  3,  4.— /tfr  whai  the  Law  nmU  wBt  d0,  in  that  it  imv  wemk  tkn^  ike 
Jkikf  God,  tending  hie  Mm  Son  tm  the  Hktneaa  of  nnfiU  JUak^  mmd  fir  «6^  cm- 
dtwmU  Hin  intkoftik;  TUiikt  rigkte^unett  of  ike  Lam  migki  U  fiiffUUd  i» 
US,  vA«  walk  nai  after  tkeJUak^  (nU  after  the  9yirti. 


Xar  Oodf  uniing  Au  own  Son  in  the  iikenest  of  nnfai  fUM^  and  of  a  Mtm-oj^eriMg, 
haik  condemned  oin  in  the  fUak,  {the  thing  unpotsibie  to  the  Lam,  beemmm  it  was 
weak  through  thefUA  :)  Thai  the  righieowness  of  the  Law  may  6c  fidfUed  by  ui^ 
loAv  maik  not  aeeording  to  the  JUsh,  hit  according  to  the  SfiriL 

Dr.  JHewknifthft  Twidaijan. 


According  to  the  plan,  originally  proposed  from  these 
wonls,  i  have,  in  the  three  preceding  discourses,  considered,  at 
length,  the  proofs  of  the  Deity  of  Christy  arranged  under  the  first 
genera/  head:  viz.  That  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  tht 
true  and  perfect  God. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  three  following  heads  of  dis- 
course, originally  proposed;  viz. 

11.  That  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consist encxj  in 
the  scheme  of  Redemption  : 

HI.  That  the  Jews^  according  to  the  opposite  doctrine ^  are  imjust- 
ly  charged  with  Guilt  inputting  Christ  to  death : 

IV.  That  the  Prophets  and  Apostles^  according  to  the  same  doc- 
trine^  cannot  he  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  mankind  into  Idol- 
atry, 

The  last  argument,  then  proposed,  I  shall  omit  to  examine,  un- 
til 1  have  considered  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 

II.  Viz.  That  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency/ 
in  the  scheme  of  Redemption. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall  attempt  to  evince  by  sbonnog- 
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that  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency  in  the 
things  J  spoken  ofhim^  as 

3%e  light  of  the  World; 

The  Saviour  of  the  World;  and, 

The  Propitiation  for  Sin. 

1st.  As  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Christ  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  light  of  the  World,  in 
two  respects : 

First.  *^s  Revealing  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  ;  and, 

Secondly,  .^s  Communicating  spiritual,  or  divine,  Light  to  the 
80vl. 

In  both  respects,  the  things,  said  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  Light  of  the  World,  are  consistent,  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  Christ  is  the  true  God.  That  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of 
Jehovah  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  believes  in  a 
Revelation ;  since  they  are  called  by  this  title,  and  by  others  equi- 
valent to  it,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  from  Genesis  to  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John.  But  the  Scriptures  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
the  Word  of  Christ :  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dzoell  in  you  richly  in  all 
wisdom,  teaching,  and  admonishing,  one  another  in  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  In  this  passage,  the  Old  Testament 
is  in  so  many  terms  declared  to  be  the  Word  of  Christ.  The  Gos' 
pel,  ever)'  man  knows,  is  appropriately  entitled  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

St.  Mark  prefaces  his  account  of  the  Gospel  with  these  words : 
The  beginning  (f  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  he  received  the  Gospel  immediately  by 
revelation  from  Christ;  and  accordingly  he  every  where  styles  it 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  authority,  which  it  de- 
rived from  this  source,  he  teaches  us  in  the  strongest  manner,  when 
he  says,  TTiough  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  any  one  whatever, 
preach  another  Gospel,  let  him  he  accursed.  Galatians  i.  8,  9. 
This  Gospel,  he  also  says,  is  Christ,  the  power,  and  wisdom  of 
God  unto  salvation. 

St.  Peter  teaches  the  same  truth,  in  a  manner  equally  forcible, 
when  he  says,  Of  which  salvation  the  Prophets  have  enquired,  search- 
ing what,  and  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was 
in  them  did  signify.  Here  the  Spirit  which  inspired  the  Prophets, 
is  styled  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  and  this  Spirit,  the  same  Apostle 
says,  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  Prophecy,  saith  he,  came  not  in  old 
time,  by  the  loill  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Old  Testament,  therefore,  was  re- 
vealed to  the  Prophets  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Concerning  the  JVeio,  Christ  himself  teaches  us  the  same  doc- 
trine, in  the  same  decisive  manner.  Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  is  come  ;  He  zoill  guide  you  into  all  the  truth;  for  he  shall 
not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he 
speak.     He  shall  glorify  me  ;for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall 
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them  a  mUo  jfou.    He  shall  ieaeh  you  all  ikmgSj  and  shall  hru^aU 
ikingM  ia  yawr  remembrance^  whatsoever  I  hens  said  vsUa  yasm 

iUl  thinp,  therefore,  which  Christ  had  said  Id  the  Apo8tle^1fe 
Spirit  of  ISvth  biouriit  to  their  remembrance.  He  tau^gftt  thai 
allthiDgs,  and  guided  them  into  all  the  Truth*  Yet  he  spoke  not 
of  himself  but  Uiat  which  he  heard,  which  he  recehred  fromChriit, 
and  that  onlj,  he  declared  unto  them.  The  (Sospel,  therefore,  it 
originally,  and  only,  derived  from  Christ.  Yet  it  is  repeatedly 
stylei  l^St.  Paul,  the  Gospel  a/*  God. 

This  Character  of  the  Revealer  of  the  will  of  God,  St.  John  de- 
clares repeatedly  in  the  introduction  of  his  GospeL  After  haviag 
decfaued,  that  the  Word  was  in  the  bestinningi  or  eternal;  am 
God  ;  etnd  was  co-^temal  writh  God;  ana  that  all  thisigs  were  msde 
hf  htm;  he  goes  on  to  say.  In  hm  was  Itftj  and  the  lift  was  tie 
bght  of  men.  And  the  light  shineth  m  darhuss  ;  and  the  iarbuss 
eomprehtnded  it  not.  He  then  informs  us,  that  John  the  Baptist 
came  to  hear  witness  of  the  Light;  that  he  was  not  that  Lufhl ;  hd 
was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  Light.  Then  he  adds.  That  was 
the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man^  that  eometh  isUo  the  worU. 
To  all  this  he  adds  further  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the 
▼ery  Witness  which  he  bore  concerning  Christ  as  the  Light.  Jfo 
onSf  said  this  harbineer  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  sent  for  the 
very  purpose  of  dec&ring  his  true  character,  Ab  one  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  wko  ism/Ae  Sosom 
of  the  Fiuhtr^  He  hath  declared  him.  To  declare  the  character, 
and  designs,  of  God,  is  plainly  impossible,  unless  for  him,  who 
knows  these  things  intuitively;  or  for  him,  to  whom  God  is  pleased 
to  make  them  known.  But  no  other  person,  beside  the  Son,  and  (he 
Spirit,  knows  the  things  of  God  intuitively.  This  we  know  cer- 
tainly, without  inspiration ;  but  the  Scriptures  have  determined  the 
point  if  it  wore  otherwise  uncertain,  ^o  one,  saith  our  Saviour, 
knoweth  the  Father^  but  the  Son  ;  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  wUl 
reveal  him.  The  things  of  GrOD,  saith  St.  Paul,  knoweth  no  one, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God:  ana  the  Spirit  scarcheth  all  things,  even  the 
deep  things  of  God.  From  all  these  passages  it  is,  I  apprehend, 
certain,  that  Christ  is  the  sole  author  of  Revelation ;  and  that  the 
Spirit  has  not,  as  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  spoken  of  lumself ;  but 
has  received  from  Christ  his  mindf  or  pleasure,  and  declared  it  to 
the  men,  whom  he  inspired.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  says,  speaking 
of  his  own  Inspiration,  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  We  have  the 
mind  of  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  true  to  this  day,  that  no  one 
knoweth  the  Father,  biU  the  Son,  and  those  to  whom  the  Son  hath 
revealed  him.  This  knowledge  thus  revealed,  was  not  revealed 
to  Christ,  but  was  Possessed  by  him,  because  he  dwells  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Father,  and  has  dwelt  there  from  Eternity ;  being  daUy 
his  delight,  and  rejoicing  alway  before  him. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  mankind  know  something  of  God  % 
their  Reason,  independently  of  Revelation^  and  therefore  possus  e 
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knowledge  of  God,  which  is  not  derived  from  Christ :  I  answer, 
that  with  some  qualifications  I  admit  the  premises,  but  deny  the 
consequence.  Tne  very  Reason  of  Man  was  formed  by  Christ, 
as  was  man  himself;  as  were,  also,  all  those  materials,  firom  which 
Reason  derives  whatever  knowledge  of^is  nature  it  possesses. 
It  has,  I  trust,  been  proved  beyoncf  reasonable  debate,  tnat  Christ 
created,  preserves,  and  governs  all  things ;  and  therefore,  is  the 
Author  01  those  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  whence  Reason 
obtains  all  its  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Of  course,  in  this  sense, 
also,  Christ  is  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  Thus  all  the  knowledge,  which  exists,  of  God,  is  derived 
from  Christ ;  and,  since  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever ;  and  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;  this  knowledge  was 
his  originally,  intuitively,  and  eternally.  I  need  not  say,  that  these 
things  cannot  be  true  of  any  mind,  but  the  Omniscient. 

Secondly,  CArw(  is  the  Author  of  Spiritual  light  to  mankind. 

The  communication  of  Spiritual  light  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  work  peculiar  to  God.  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  For  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  has  shined  into  our 
hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face,  or  person,  of  Jesus  Christ.  John  vi.  45,  And  they  shall 
all  he  taught  of  God  :  and  thus  in  many  other  places.  But  this 
office  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ.  Simeon  says,  Luke  ii.  30,  For 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared  before 
the  face  of  all  people :  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel,  In  him,  says  St.  John,  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  I,  said  our  Saviour,  John  viii.  12, 
am  the  light  of  the  World;  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.  Isaiah  xliz.  6,  quoted 
Acts  xiii.  47,  /  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  all  these 
passages  it  is  manifest,  that  spiritual  or  divine  light  is  the  li^ht 
spoken  of;  and  that  it  resides  in  Christ,  as  its  Source;  and  is  by 
him  communicated  to  mankind.  All  this,  also,  is  completely  ex- 
pressed by  the  Prophet  Malachi  in  a  word ;  when  he  calls  Christ 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness :  the  Orb,  in  which  righteousness  is  origin- 
ally inherent ;  in  which  it  dwells  ;  and  from  which  it  emanates  to 
mankind.  In  the  same  manner  is  it  said  by  David,  the  Lord  God 
is  a  Sun. 

2dly.  The  things,  spoken  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  World, 
are  consistent,  only  on  the  supposition,  that  he  is  the  true  God. 

Psalm  Ix.  16,  /Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour. 

Hosea  xiii.  4,  lam  Jehovah  thy  God ;  thou  shalt  know  no  God 
but  me  ;  for  there  is  no  Saviour  beside  me. 

Isaiah  xliii.  11,  /,  even  I  am  Jehovah  ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour :  and  thus  in  various  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  same  thine  is  often  declared  in  the  New  Testament.  1  Tim. 
i.  1,  The  commawlmerU  of  God  our  Saviour;  and  Titus  ii.  10,  Adorn 
the  Doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour. 
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Yet  in  the  same  absolute  sense  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Ss- 
viour  of  Bfankind.  Who  is  (Aa,  saith  the  Prophet  Igamk,  tka 
emneih  frmn Eimmf  wiih  J^ed garmmis fimm Bogrmk J  tkisjikttu 
ghriauM  m  ki$  mardj  truvelliut  m  the  gnaitusM  ^  Mm  Mirm^f 
%  saith  Christ,  mai  spiak  ^  righieoumess  ;  mighiji  io  gave.  Join 
hr.  49,  T%i$  i»  ike  CSknH,  ike  Sammir  of  the  warid.  Acts  iv.  13, 
&•  Ptier^  speaking  of  Christ,  saith,  neUher  tt  there  eatv^oUm  «,  or, 
hw  means  of^  at^  other;  for  there  u  no  other  name  under  heinm 
gwen  among  men^  whertlnf  we  must  be  eaotd.  And  thus  in  very 
many  other  places.  The  importance  of  the  work  of  saving  nan- 
kind,  and  the  glory  derived  from  it  to  the  divine  character,  are 
strongly  exhibited  by  God  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  17, 18,  For  behold  lere- 
die  new  heavenij  ana  a  new  earth;  and  the  forpter  shall  not  be  re- 
membertd^  nor  come  into  mind.  But  be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice /or 
ever,  m  that  which  I  create :  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejek- 
ing,  and  her  people  a  jotj.  In  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the 
New  Creation  is,  in  the  view  of  God,  so  much  mcwe  glorious  than 
the  original  one,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  original  creation  shall 
not  be  remembered*  But  the  new  creation  is  no  other  than  crea- 
ting Jerusalem  a  rejoidngj  and  her  people  a  ioy  ;  that  is,  renovating 
the  souls  of  mankind,  and  thus  making  them  holy,  lovely,  a  re- 
joicing, or  foundation  of  joy,  in  the  sight  of  GrOD.  This  work, 
then,  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  far  more  glorious  work,  than  the 
formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Such,  also^  it  is  in  the 
eye  of  reason.  One  mind  is  of  more  importance,  than  any  num- 
l>cr  of  worlds,  inanimate,  and  unconscious.  The  renovation  of  one 
mind  to  righteousness,  and  its  reinstatement  in  the  divine  favour,  is 
the  production  of  eternal,  and  by  us  incomprehensible,  worth,  and 
enjoyment,  in  that  mind.  This  work,  repeated  in  a  multitude  of 
minds  which  no  man  can  number^  is  the  work,  which  is  styled  the 
New  Creation.  How  immensely  more  glorious  a  work  than  the 
production  of  ever  so  many  masses  of  litcless  matter ! 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  work,  and  the  things  in- 
volved in  it,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  peculiar  importance 
attached  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.     In  this  work  are  involved 

The  creation  of  a  new  heart  in  man  ; 

The  communication  of  divine  knowledge  ; 

The  adoption  of  man  into  the  divine  family  ; 

A  perpetual  presence  with  the  souls  of  all,  who  are  created  ancr, 

A  continual  communication  of  strength,  patience,  fortitude, 
peace,  consolation,  and  hope  ; 

The  presentation  of  the  soul  from  the  fatal  influence  of  tempta- 
tions, lust,  and  all  other  spiritual  enemies ; 

The  final  iustification  of  the  soul  at  the  Judgment,  and  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  possession  of  immortal  life ; 

Together  witn,  what  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  head  of  dis- 
course, the  accomplishment  of  such  a  Propitiation,  as  may  be  the 
proper  source  of  all  these  wonderful  consequences. 
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He,  who  admits  these  things  to  be  included  in  the  wrfrkof  saving 
Man,  must  admit  also  that  there  can  be  no  Saviour  beside  Jehovah. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  all  these  things,  except  the  last,  are  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  therefore  they  are  here  errone- 
ouslv  attributed  to  Christ ;  I  answer,  That  they  are  indeed  the 
worK  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  truly 
attributed  to  Christ ;  not  only  as  He  laid  the  foundation  for  them 
all ;  but  as  the  Spirit  adts  not  of  himself,  and  only  executes  the 
pleasure  of  Christ  under  his  commission. 

This  work,  then,  of  saving  Man  is  in  the  Scriptures  attributed 
to  Christ,  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  that  from  it  he  derives  his  own 
appropriate  name,  Jesus  Christ,  The  Anointed  Saviour  ;  and 
is  considered  by  Jehovah  as  being  so  much  greater,  and  more  glo- 
rious, than  the  work  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  that,  in 
comparison  with  it,  that  work  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into 
mina. 

ddly.  As  the  Propitiation  for  sin,  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only 
ground  of  consistency  in  the  Scriptural  exhibitions » 

As  1  expect  hereafter  to  discuss  Christ^s  atonement  for  sin,  as 
one  of  the  great  parts  of  the  Christian  system ;  I  shall,  here,  omit 
every  thing  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the 
doctrine  just  now  declared. 

That  Christ  is  in  some  sense  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
World  cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  a  direct  denial  of  the  express 
words,  as  well  as  the  unquestionable  doctrines,  of  the  Gospel* 
1  John  ii.  2,  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  1  John  iv.  10,  He 
loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Propitiation  for  our  sins*  See 
also  Romans  iii.  25,  Isaiah  liii.  10,  &c.  The  text,  also,  is  a  direct 
declaration  of  this  doctrine.  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  like' 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  of  a  sin-offering,  or  an  offering  for  sin,  &c« 

By  Christ's  being  the  Propitiation  for  sin  it  is,  here,  necessary  to 
mean  only,  that  something,  which,  being  done  for  the  Sinner,  the 
Sinner  Tnay  be  forgiven,  and  restored^  but  which,  not  being  done,  he 
must  be  punished  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Law,  by  which  he 
is  condemned.  That  so  much,  as  is  here  specified,  is  included  in 
Christ's  being  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  is  miques- 
tionably  evident, 

First,  From  the  name,  by  which  it  is  called  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
inany  instances  ^  viz.  a-roXwpwtfi'g ;  translated  redemption.  When 
a  person  was  taken  captive  in  war,  and  condemnea  to  perpetual 
slavery,  or  to~  death,  a  sum  of  money  was  not  unfrequently  paid, 
and  accepted,  for  his  ransom  from  these  evils ;  this  sum  was  called 
Xurpov ;  and  the  redemption  of  the  captive  from  death,  or  slavery, 
was  called  atdhtrputfii.  The  redemption  of  mankind  from  the  sm- 
very  of  Sin,  and  the  everlasting  death,  to  which  the  Sinner  was 
exposed  by  it,  is  called  by  the  same  name.  The  Xucpov,  or  price 
of  redemption,  was  paid,  not  by  the  captive,  but  by  another  per- 
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soiu  The  price  of  Man's  RedemptioD,  in  like  manner,  vat  sot 
mid  bj  Umself,  but  by  Christ:  that  is,  Christ  accomplished  tone- 
miK,  without  wittch  man  wooM  not  have  been  redeemed  finmdie 
booidaee  of  death  and  sn. 

Secondly,  Thit  iruik  is  etidenifrmm  Acjafc  liii.  10,  Fel  UfkoMi 
JcHOTAH  to  crmk  Um  wiih  affUciion.  If  his  soml  skmll  indb  m  fn* 
fiiiaiafjf  sacrifice;  he  shall  see  a  seeJ^  whkh  shall  pnhmg  thur 
Soj/s;  and  ike  gracious  f%trpos€  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  m  Mi 
hmds.  Of  the  tranail  of  his  s&vl  he  shall  see  (iksfruk)  amih 
saHsJUd:  ay  the  knemUage  of  him  shall  ms/  righteoias  scrvaaljm- 
^fy  mangf  for  ike  mtmskmeni  of  ikeir  iaiquiiies  he  skall  imr. 
flurefore  Imill  disirtkute  to  km  ike  mangfor  kisporiiim;  aaitks 
wigh^ people  skall  ke  skare  for  kis  spau:  bccsmse  he  poandsid 
his  somunio  dsaih;  was  mmiertd  wiih  ihe  irsmsgrtssors:  amdks 
kare  ihe  sin  of  many;  and  made  intercetsionjor  ihe  inmigrumn.* 

In  this  passage  it  is  clear,  that,  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemflfion 
here  recited,  Jehovah  promised  to  Christ  Ae  seed,  which  mseli 
prolong  their  daySj  or  oe  eternally  blessed;  a  promise  here  re- 
peated in  many  rorms ;  on  the  condition,  that  Ae  msade  his  sod  a 
propHialerw  sacrifice  for  sin.  It  is  therefore  ccfteiii,  that  if  he  hid 
not  made  tnis  sacrifice,  he  would  not  have  received  this  reward: 
or,  in  other  words,  mankind  would  not  have  been  saved. 

Thirdly,  The  same  irmth  is  evideni  from  Romans  in.  9S,  S6: 
Chrisi  Jesus  J  whom  God  ksUk  seifortk  lo  ht  awropiim/ismjir  m, 
to  declare  kis  rigkteousness  in  ike  remission  sfsins^  that  cnre  pott ; 
ikai  ke  migkt  be  jusi,  and  yei  ike  jusiifer  of  him  ikai  believelk  m 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,  if  God  kad  not  seifortk 
Christ  as  a  propitiation^  his  rightemtsness  in  ike  remission  of  sins, 
thai  are  past  J  would  not  have  been  declared;  and  thai  he  wouU  not 
hate  been  just^  in  the  act  of  justifying  believers  :  in  other  words. 
If  Christ  had  not  become  a  Propitiation,  the  sins  of  mankind  coold 
not  have  been  remitted,  nor  themselves  justified. 

In  a  former  discourse  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved,  that,  in  the 
literal  sense,  by  v>orks  of  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified  before  Goo  \ 
and  that  the  future  obedience,  and  the  repentance,  of  the  sinner. 
are  alike,  and  wholly  unavailing  to  this  end*     Independently  of 
dhrist's  redemption,  therefore,  or  independently  of  his  being  th 
propiiiaiion  for  the  sins  of  men,  every  sinner  is  condemned,  lost, 
and  without  hope.     The  Scriptures  in  multiplied  instances  teacb 
us,  that  Christ  became  a  propitiation  for  sin,  e^edally  by  his  JeatK 
Isaiah  liii.  5,  He  was  wotmdedfor  our  transgressions  ;  he  was  brvis' 
ed  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  tfon  km* 
Romans  v.  6,  At  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly »     1  Cor.  iv. 
3,  Chrisi  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scnpi%tres.     2  Cor.  v. 
14,  0ns  died  for  all.    1  Thess.  v.  10,  Who  died  for  vr,  ihalm 

*Xrf>wtik 
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should  live  with  him*  Col.  i.  20,  Having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  his  cross.  1  John  i.  7,  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanscth  from 
all  sin.  1  Peter  i.  18,  19,  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things^  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  Rev,  v.  9,  Tliou  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  b^  thy  blood.  More  proofs  of  this  point  can- 
not be  necessary.  Let  nic  now  ask,  If  Christ  be  not  in  the  strict- 
est sense  God,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  become,  in  this, 
or  any  other,  manner,  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind  P  If 
Christ  be  merely  a  man,  or  in  any  other  sense  a  mere  creature ; 
how  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  h€  able  to  perform  any  act,  which 
would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  justification  before 
God  ?  The  law,  by  which  every  creature  is  governed,  requires 
him  to  love  God  with  all  the  hearty  soul^  strength,  and  understand' 
ing;  or  in  other  words,  to  consecrate  all  his  powers  supremely, 
and  absolutely,  so  long  as  he  exists,  to  the  service  of  God.  More 
than  this  he  cannot  do ;  and,  if  all  this  be  not  done,  he  is  a  sinner ; 
and  cannot  be  justified.     How  then  can  it  be  possible  for  him  to 

f  perform  any  thing,  which  can  be  accepted  on  the  behalf  of  another  ? 
t  is  impossible,  that  any  service  should  be  accepted  for  another, 
which  is  entirely  due  for  one's  self.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  debt 
due  from  another,  should  be  cancelled  by  my  Payment  of  Money, 
due  for  a  debt  of  my  own.  When  I  have  paid  my  own  debts,  if  I 
can  offer  more  money,  I  may  then  satisfy  the  Creditor  for  the  debt 
of  another.  The  obedience,  which  a  law  requires  of  me,  as  my 
obedience,  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law  on  me  ;  and  prove  the 
means  of  my  justification ;  but  cannot  be  transferred  from  me  to 
another  subject  of  the  same  law,  so  as  to  answer  the  demands  of  the 
law  on  him.  The  Law  demands  all  his  obedience  of  him,  and  all 
mine  of  me  :  but,  mine  only  being  rendered  ;  the  demands  of  tlie 
Law  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  satisned. 

Supeptrogatory  service,  or  service  not  required  by  Law,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  all  vicarious  interfer- 
ence. But  no  creature  can  possibly  perform  supererogatory  ser- 
vice ;  because  all  that  he  can  do  is  required  of  him  by  the  Law. 
Thus  exceeding  broadj  in  the  Scriptural  language,  is  the  command- 
ment ;  and  thus  it  is  impossible,  that  any  creature  should  become, 
in  any  sense,  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

To  avoid  this  immoveable  difficulty,  Dr.  Priestly,  and  other  So- 
cinians,  have  denied,  wholly,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Atonement ; 
and  in  this  denial  have,  at  least  in  my  view,  acted  in  the  only  man- 
ner, consistent  with  the  main  part  of  their  scheme ;  viz.  That  Christ 
is  a  mere  man.  But  in  this  denial  they  have  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tradicted the  main  doctrine  in  the  dhrislian  system,  after  that  of 
the  existence  of  God.  According  to  the  scheme  of  these  men, 
Christ  came  into  the  worlds  or  toas  bom,  merely  to  be  a  Prophet,  an4 
Example,  of  righteousness  ;  or  a  teacher  of  the  will  cf  G09 .  to 
mankmd}  and  aied,  only  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  precept^. 
la  the  same  manner  Moses,  and  all  the  succeeding  Prophets,  came 
Vol.f.  72 
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uito  the  World  to  be  teachers,  and  examples,  of  truth  and  ri^t- 
eoosness;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  Peitr  and  Paul^  faolh  the 
MmcftSj  and  almost  all  the  other  apostles,  together  with  Supkm^ 
and  a  host  of  Blartyrs  who  followed  him,  bore  witness  to  the  tmth  of 
the  precepts  which  Ihey  taught,  bv  voluntarily  yielding  themselves 
la  death.  All  these  persons  taught,  the  (ruth  of  God,  and  prac- 
tfaed  pghtccMiRness ;  and  a  multitude  of  them  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  bkxxL  The  mtly  difference j  according  io  ike  Sodmum 
Mckewu^  betmeen  Ckriti  and  them  i$j  thai  he  was  wieer  and  beiter  than 
Ihey.  Paidj  however,  taught  lAore  of  tlie  Gospel  than  Christ  him- 
aelt ;  i  nd  both  Paul  and  Peier  sealed  the  trutn  of  their  testimony 
on  the  cross.  Of  what  consequence,  then,  was  the  death  of  Christ 
.to  mar  kind,  any  more  than  that  of  Ztehariahj  Jeremiah,  James, 
Peter,  or  Paul  f  Each  of  tliese  men  died  as  a  witness  to  the  tniUi. 
Christ)  according  to  l>r.  Prteetlg,  appeared  in  no  other  character  in 
Ub  deckth.  All  Uiese  men,  also,  taught  the  truth :  acconfing  to  Ik. 
Priestly  Christ  did  no  more.  Each  of  these  men  was  an  eminent 
ezamf  le  of  righteousness :  according  to  Dr.  Priesify  Christ  was 
only  a  briehfer  example.  With  what  meaning  then  can  it  be  said, 
that  God  naih  $ei  forth  Christ  as  a  prcpUiaiianfwr  the  remisrion  ef 
$ins  ;  that  Christ  is  said  to  be  (Ae  prapiiiation  for  the  sins  ^f  the 
Wofid^  that  his  iovlis  said  to  make  a  pmpiiiaiory  sacrifice  for  sin} 
thai  he  bare  the  sin  of  many;  that  we  are  ptst^cd,  and  redeemed, 
bg  his  blood;  that  bg  himself  he  purged  our  sins;  that  he  made 
feace  through  the  blood  of  the  Gross;  that  As  reconciled  hoik  Jems 
and  Gentiles  unto  God  m  one  boAf  by  the  Cross  §  that  b^  his  stripes 
we  are  healed  ;  that  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  wpon  huH  ; 
and  that  «e  hine  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
iff  sins  ;  together  with  many  other  things  of  the  same  impOTt ;  so 
many,  as  to  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  Scriptures  ?  And  why 
did  Christ  say  he  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  mam/  ?  and  why 
did  Paul  say,  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.  Could  these 
things  be  said  of  Moses^  or  Jeremiah,  or  Peter,  or  James,  or  Paul  ? 
Are  we  justified  by  the  grace  of  God  through  die  redemption  which 
is  in  Moses?  Did  Paul  make  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross  ?  Was 
Peter  a  propitiation ;  an  ij^aOiuofj  the  means  of  appeasing  the  anger 
of  GoDy  of  reconciling  him  to  us,  and  rendering  him  propitiatory 
to  sinners? 

Farther ;  in  what  sense  was  the  death  of  Christ  necessary^  as  a 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  precepts  F  Were  not  his  mtroc/ee,  and 
Me  unspotted  excellency  oftks  life^  ample  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  declarations,  and  the  realityofhis  mission  from  God  i  Are  they 
not  now  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Priestltf,  and  most  if  not  all  other  di- 
fines,  as  tiie  chief  proofs  ?  Is  not  his  death  rarely  appealed  to  fo 
dus  purpose  ?  Ana  is  it  not  manifest  from  this  &ct,  that  it  is  a  tes- 
timony,  pbinly  inferior  to  his  life,  aiid  miracles  ? 

If,  then,  this  was  the  end,  and  amount,  of  Christ's  death ;  is  it 
not  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  die  end  was  in  a  grettt 
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useless,  and  very  imnerfectlv  accomplished :  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  amount  of  Cnrist's  cleath  was  no  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  death  of  Paul  and  Peter  ;  that  thcy^  as  truly  as  Christy  were  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  that  we  are  as  truly  jus- 
tified by  &ith  in  f Aem,  as  in  him  ;  and  by  th^r  blood,  as  by  his  ? 

I  shall  now  proceed, 

III.  To  show,  Thai  the  Jezosj  according  to  the  Unitarian  doctrine^ 
are  unjustly  charged  with  guilt  in  putting  Christ  to  death* 

The  Law  o/'God,  as  g^ven  by  Moses ^  rehired  the  blasphemer  to 
be  stoned.  Christ,  in  his  conversation  with  the  Jews^  recorded 
John  V*  declared  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  By  this  phrase 
the  Jews,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  discourse,  understood  nim  to 
declare,  that  himself  was  God,  or  equal  with  God.  Their  own 
construction  they  declared  to  him.  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee 
not ;  but  because  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God,  John  x* 
33.  St.  John  also,  as  I  then  observed,  understood  the  phrase  in 
the  same  manner.  Therefore,  he  savs,  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  sabbath,  but  said  also 
that  God  was  his  father  ^  making  himself  equal  with  God.  This  is 
the  Apostle^s  own  construction  of  Christ^s  averment ;  and  is  plain- 
ly alleged  by  him  as  being  that  of  the  Jews  also. 

When  Christ  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  after  several 
vain  attempts  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  the  High  Priest  adjured 
him,  that  is,  put  him  upon  oath,  to  tell  him  whether  he  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  God.  In  answer  to  this  question 
thus  solemnly  put,  Christ  said,  /  am  ;  and,  as  a  proof,  that  he  said 
this  truly,  added,  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  Power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  In  reply 
to  this  declaration  the  High  Priest  rent  his  clothes,  and  declanng 
all  further  testimony  needless,  pronounced  him  guiltv  of  blasphe- 
my for  this  saying ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Evangelists  in- 
form us,  they  all  condemned  him  to  death. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was  understood  by  the  Jews  to 
declare  that  he  was  equal  to  God,  and  was  God,  by  asserting  him- 
self to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  be- 
cause it  is  asserted,  both  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  by  the  Evan- 
F^list.  If,  then,  Christ  was  a  man,  merely ;  he  was,  for  aught  that 
can  see,  truly  a  Blasphemer.  For,  when  he  declared  himself  to 
be  God,  or  equal  with  God,  he  plamlv  declared  God  to  be  neither 
greater,  wiser,  nor  better  than  himself.  But,  to  assert  in  any  form 
of  words,  that  the  infinite  Jehovah  is  of  the  same  character  with  a 
man,  and  possessed  of  no  more  greatness,  excellency,  or  glory, 
than  that  which  is  human,  would  be  acknowledged  in  any  other 
case  to  be  blasphemy ;  because  it  would  be  a  denial  of  all  the 
perfections  of  God,  and  an  ascription  to  him  of  all  the  fi*ailties  of 
Man.    If  this  be  not  blasphemy,  what  can  be  ? 

But  if  Christ  was  a  blasphemer,  he  was  jusdy  put  to  death* 
The  Law,  which  He  as  well  as  the  Jews,  acknowledged  to  have 
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been  given  by  God  himself,  required  the  blasphemer  to  be  stoned  : 
as  a  blasphemer,  therefore,  he  was  according  to  the  requisitions  of 
a  divine,  and  therefore  a  just,  Law,  deservedly  condemned  to  death* 

Thus  according  to  this  scheme  the  Jews^  instead  of  being  giulty 
in  putting  Christ  to  death,  acted  meritoriously ;  for  they  only  obey- 
ed the  divine  law. 

But  it  will  be  said,  Christ  did  not  intend  by  this  declaration  to 
assert  that  he  was  God  ;  nor  that  he  was  equal  with  God.  This 
indeed  is  said,  and  must  be  said,  by  the  abettors  of  the  Unitarian 
schemes.  I  answer:  It  is  clear,  that  the  Jews  thus  understood 
him,  and  that  he  knew  them  thus  to  understand  him*  They  had 
formerly  attempted  to  stone  him  for  using  the  same  language  ;  and 
had  then  told  him,  in  express  terms,  the  manner,  in  which  they  con- 
strued the  phrase.  The  Sanhedrim^  also,  sufficiently  explained  to 
him  their  own  views  of  it  by  pronouncing  it  blasphemy.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mode  of  understanding  the  phrase,  he  saw  them 
now  about  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood.  If  it  was  a  mistake 
on  their  pai*t,  he  was  bound  to  remove  it.  He  was  bound  not  to 
suffer  his  own  character  to  be  stained,  in  their  view,  with  the  crime 
of  blasphemy.  He  was  lx)und  to  use  language  as  he  knew  it  would 
be  understood.  Fie  was  bound  not  to  lose  his  own  life,  nor  suffer 
them  to  incur  the  guilt  of  taking  it  away,  merely  through  a  mistake 
of  theirs. .  If,  then,  they  are  supposed  in  this  case  to  have  sinned 
at  all ;  they  sinned  only  through  a  mistake,  which  Christ  himself 
voluntarily  declined  to  remove.  The  sin,  therefore,  so  far  as  1  can 
see,  lies  on  this  supposition,  primarily  at  his  door.  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  of  the  solemn  and  awful  charge,  brought  against  the 
^Jews  by  St,  Peter P  Him  ye  have  taken,,  and  by  -wicked  hands  have 
crucified^  and  slain!  What  sliall  wo  say  of  the  whole  body  of 
Scriptural  representations  on  this  subject  /  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  terrible  destruction  of  their  nation  :  of  their  judicial  blindness  : 
and  all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  them,  as  inonumcnls  of 
the  divine  indignation,  for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  yeai*s  ? 

IV.   The  Prophets  and  Apostlvs,^  according  to  the  same  doctrine^ 
cannot  be  vindicated  from  leading  mankind  into  the  sin  of  Idolatry. 

The  Prophets  and  Apostles  have,  in  a  great  variety  of  places, 
railed  Christ  God,  The  true  God,  The  great  God,  Tlic  mighty 
God,  Jehovah,  and  I  am.  They  have  declared  him  to  be  Eter- 
nal, self-existent,  inconiprehensihle.  Almighty,  Omnipresent,  Om- 
niscient, and  imnuital)le.  They  have  attributed  to  him  the  crea- 
tion, preservation,  and  goveninuMit,  of  all  things;  and  the  acts  of 
giving  life,  forgiving  sin,  jiidgint;  the  World,  aiid  rewarding  both 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  They  have  a«^cribed  to  him  the  in- 
finite relations  of  Creator,  Preserver,  Possessor,  Ruler,  and  Final 
.Cause,  of  all  things.  Beyond  this,  they  have  on  many  occasions 
worshipped  him  themselves ;  and  have  taught  us,  that  God  re- 
quires him  to  be  worshij)pcd,  and  that  he  is  in  fact  worshipped,  by 
saints  and  angels  in  earth  and  heaven.     They  have  also  exhibited 
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Christ,  when  on  earth,  as  challenging  these  things  to  himself,  and 
as  receiving  them  from  others  without  reprobation  or  censure. 
They  have  further  declared  him  to  be  the  only  Saviour  of  the 
World :  a  character  evidently  demanding  infinite  attributes ;  and, 
according  to  their  account,  challenged  by  Jehovah,  as  exclusive- 
ly his  own. 

Beyond  all  this,  they  have  informed  us,  that  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  for  declaring  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  Gob  :  a  phrase  which  he  knew  was  understood  by  them, 
to  be  no  other  than  a  declaration,  that  he  was  God.  Yet,  though 
knowing  this ;  and  though  directly  charged  with  blasphemy ;  al- 
though on  two  occasions  they  attempted  to  stone  him,  and  on  a 
third  pronounced  him  guilty  of  death ;  instead  of  explaining,  soft- 
ening, or  at  all  modifymg,  the  declaration,  he  proceeded  directly, 
in  two  of  the  instances,  to  allege  proofs,  that  he  used  this  declara- 
tion with  exact  truth  and  propriety ;  proofs,  which  in  themselves 
are  a  direct  arrogation  of  the  divine  character.  The  Scriptures 
of  truth  they  also  declare  to  be  his  Word  ;  and  inform  us,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  inspired  them,  received  them  from  him  ;  and  that 
Christ  himself,  when  promising  them  the  gift  of  inspiration,  person- 
ally told  them  tliis  wonderful  truth.  In  this  account  they  have 
taught  us,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  they  every  where  styled  the 
Word  o/'GoD,  are  no  other  than  the  Law  of  Christ  himself ;  partly 
utterecf  by  his  own  mouth,  and  partly  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  conformity  to  his  pleasure ;  and  accordmgly  in  his  own  name, 
and  by  his  own  authority,  explained,  altered,  and  annulled,  by  him, 
as  he  thought  proper.  And  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  they  pronounce  to  be  a  divine  person,  was 
commissioned,  and  sent  by  him  into  the  world,  to  execute  his  pur- 
poses ;  an  act  of  authoriry  on  the  part  of  Christ,  to  which  there  is 
no  parallel  in  the  Universe,  except  his  own  mission  from  the 
Father.  Finally,  in  the  view,  which  is  given  us  of  the  heavenly 
system  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  we  nnd  the  same  exalted  cha- 
racter completely  recognized.  In  that  world  we  behold  him  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  infinite  dominion,  styled  the  Throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb ;  unfolding,  and  declared  by  the  Heavenly  Host  to  be 
worthy  to  unfold,  tlie  Book  of  God's  counsels ;  which,  they  also 
declare,  no  being  in  the  Universe  to  be  worthy,  or  able,  to  do ; 
being,  together  with  the  Father,  the  everlasting  temple  of  Heaven ; 
controlling  all  the  affairs  of  this  world,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell;  the 
light  and  glory  of  heaven ;  and  the  bestower  of  future  and  ever- 
lasting happiness.  In  all  these  wonderful  characters  he  is  also 
worshipped,  in  that  glorious  world,  with  the  highest  ascriptions, 
which  were  ever  made,  or  which  can  be  made,  to  Jehovah.  IVor* 
thy^  they  cry,  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing* 
Every  creature,  says  St.  John,  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth, 
and  under  the  earthy  and  snch  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
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Mem,  huurd  I  M^v^f  BUuing^  mud  kowmr^  amd  glory  ^  amdmmew^ 
ie  Milo  Ifim,  lAol  JilftlJk  on  lAe  tArone,  ntul  loilo  ike  LtUMb^  fif  etir 
mmi  iver.  Of  all  diese  thbgs  it  is  to  be  remaikedL  that  thef  ue 
cspretsid  oncmiy  ocGafiicm,  which  admiu  tbeokf  and  in  ererjtai 
of  phiueokjnTv  which  language  can  easily  he  suppoeed  to  aDow; 
commence  witn  the  first  crapter  in  the  Bible ;  ana  terminate  only 
wMithelast« 

Now  let  me  ask,  Whethtt  all  these  things  are  not  a  complete 
ei^bition  of  Christ,  as  the  proper  object  of  ReligMxii  Woniip? 
.  Bat  the  ApjMtles  have  directly,  8Lnd  fdfy,  declared 
^  then,  Christ  »  not  God,  hare  they  not  clearly  so  represented 
tna,  as  to  persuade  mankind,  that  he  is  God;  and  that  be  is  to  be 
wonhippedf 

How  IS  it  possible,  that  their  readers,  and  especially  the  jJtun 
men,  who  constitute  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them;  how  is  it 

Ctsible,  that  any  men,  acknowledging  the  Apostles  to  have  used 
guage  as  other  men  use  it,  and  so  as  to  be  understood  by  those, 
for  whom  they  wrote ;  (an  admission  absolutely  necessary  to  es* 
oulpate  them  from  plam  firaud^  should  distinguish  between  a  per- 
son thus  described,  and  the  Bein|^,  who  alone  is  the  pfofet  Olnect 
of  Worship?  What  can  their  minds,  what  can  any  mmd,  ado  U> 
this  exhibition,  to  make  such  a  Being  more  great,  awful,  lovely, 
glorious,  and  godlike  f  Do  not  these  thinss  indnde  all,  iriiich  we 
can  conceive  to  be  included  in  Infinite  Pemction  t  Has  mr  ilAig, 
superior  to  these,  been  ever  published  to  maakindf  Eiaa  nf 
thing  been  published  in  any  other  instance,  whidi  canl)e  comparea 
with  these? 

But  if  Christ  be  not  truly  God,  he  cannot  be  worshipped  without 
Idolatry*    He  himself  says ;  and  recites  it  as  the  command  of  God  ; 
T%ou  shalt  warship  Jehovah  thy  God^  and  Him  only  skalt  thmtstroe. 
Can  inspired  men  then,  writing  a  Revelation,  the  great  end  of 
which  was  to  inculcate  the  Unity  of  God,  the  Existence  ofhU  Om 
God,  and  the  supreme  obligation^  incwnbent  on  all  men,  to  worship 
him  Only;  can  such  men  nave  been  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
so  to  write  as  they  have  actually  written  ?  Could  they,  being  Jtms^ 
with  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  have  so  written,  even  of 
themselves,  as  naturally^  not  to  say  necessarily,  io  lead  aU  their 
followers  into  the  sin  of  Idolatry  ?    That  they  have  so  written,  as 
naturally  to  produce  this  consequence,  if  Christ  be  not  God,  is 
unquestionable :  because  the  great  body  of  their  followers  bare 
actually  understood  them  to  assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  luve 
actually  worshipped  him.    The  Scriptures  therefore,  written  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  preventing  idolatry,  have,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  my  opponents,  been  the  direct  cause  of  promoting,  and 
establishing  it,  among  almost  all  those,  who  have  believedthem 
to  be  the  word  of  God.    Mr*  Belsham  accordingly  pronounces  the 
sjrstem,  of  which  the  worship  of  Christ  is  a  leading  principle,  "« 
^mtctous  system;  a  mischievous  compound  of  impiety  and  idola- 
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/ry."  Lest  it  should  be  supjx)sctl,  however,  that  tho.se,  who  adopt 
this  worship,  have  really  been  impious,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  Dr. 
Priestly  hinisell"  expressly  says,  ^^ke  coiisidcrs  the  principles  of 
Calvinism^  as  generally  favourable  to  that  leading  virtue,  Devo- 
tion; even  an  habitual  and  animated  Devotion*^'*  Another  Writer* 
also,  no  way  favourable  to  these  principles,  says,  in  the  British 
Encyclopedia,!  "If  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Calvinists," 
(whom  he  mentions  together  with  several  others)  "  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  their  antagonists ;  we  shall  find,  that  they  have 
excelled  in  no  small  degree  in  the  jjractice  of  the  most  rigid  and 
respectable  virtues ;  and  have  been  the  highest  honour  of  their 
own  ages,  and  the  best  model  for  imitation  to  every  age  succeed- 
ing." But  Calvinists  to  a  man,  have  been  worshippers  of  Christ : 
as  have  also  been  almost  all  other  members  of  the  Church  univer- 
sal; and  to  this  idolatry,  if  it  be  just,  the  Scriptures  have  led 
them*  Of  course  the  guilt  of  leading  mankind  into  that  gross  sin 
is,  on  this  scheme,  chargeable  to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles.  But 
can  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  have  led  mankind  into  the  abomi- 
nable sin  of  idolatry  ?  Can  the  principles,  which  lead  to  idolatry, 
be  favourable  to  habitual  and  animated  devotion  ?  Can  the  men, 
who  have  excelled  in  tlie  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable 
virtues ;  who  have  been  the  highest  honour  to  their  own  age,  and 
the  best  models  for  imitation  to  succeeding  ages ;  have  been  re- 
gularly guilty  of  this  sin  ?  Can  the  system,  which  asserts,  or  in- 
volves, Uiese  things,  be  truth  ? 

Can  all,  or  any  of,  the  things,  which  I  have  asserted  concerning 
Christ  from  the  Scriptures,  be  true  of  a  mati ;  or  of  any  created  be- 
ing?   Can  a  man,  can  an  aneel,  be  the  First  Cause,  or  Last  End, 
the  Preserver,  Proprietor,  Possessor,  and  Ruler,  of  all  things? 
Can  a  creature  be  the  brightness  of  the  Father'^s  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press Image  of  his  person  ;  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  Propitiation 
for  sin,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  or  the  Object  of  religious  wor- 
ship ?    Can  any  religious  man,  on  a  death-hied,  say,  "  Gabriel  re- 
ceive my  spirit?''^  or ^^^ Lay  not  the  sin  of  my  murderers  to  their 
charge?    Can  Gabriel  give  life,  raise  the  deaa,  or  bestow  immortal 
life  ?    Can  he  judge  the  world,  reward  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
or  be  the  glory,  light,  and  temple,  of  heaven  ?    What  would  be 
the  impression,  were  a  minister  01  the  Gospel  to  say,  /  Baptize  thee 
tn  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  Gabriel,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
or  the  Grace  of  Gabriel,  the  Love  of  God,  the  Father,  and  the  Com- 
fntmton  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.    Ament    Would  not 
these  things  beyond  measure  shock  the  minds  of  a  Christian  As- 
sembly, as  the  most  palpable  blasphemy?    Was  there  ever  a  mi- 
nister, even  an  Arian,  or  a  Socinian,  who  could  bring  himself  thus 
to  speak  in  such  an  Assembly  ?    Would  not  this  bie,  not  merely 
comparing,  or  likening,  one  of  Uie  Angels  to  Jehovah,  but  placing 
him  on  the  same  level  ?    Yet  these  things  are  said  of  Christ* 
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Why  sure  they  said  of  him,  if  his  nature  be  like  (hat  of  Gabriel  ? 
Why  are  they  ftmmgly  said  ?  Was  it  not  perfectly  ear^  for  the 
Qmniacient  God  to  have  said,  if  he  chose  to  say  it,  thai  Ckristwas 
a  mere  man,  or  a  mere  creature  ?  and  so  to  have  said  this,  that  it 
wcmid  not  have  been  misunderstood  even  by  the  plainest  roan  ? 
Did  he  not  understand  lan^aee  sufficientiv  ?  Has  it  not  been  said 
in  such  a  manner,  q#  to  be  intelligible  to  all  men,  by  jjrni«,  Sacmtu , 
Ztodter,  Price,  Priestly j  Bthham,  and  many  others  ?  Did  any  man 
ever  mistrust,  that  they  have  not  said  it  ?  Was  not  Jehovah  more 
inflfarested  to  say  it,  if  it  is  true,  than  they  were  ?  and  so  to  say  it, 
as  to  be  easily,  ^ncrally,  and  certainly  understood  ?  Was  he  not 
.more  able  ?  Did  he  not  foresee  all  the  doubts,  difficulties,  eirors, 
misconstructions,  and  consequent  sins  and  idolatries,  if  they  have 
indeed  been  misconstructions  and  idolatries,  arising  from  unhappy 
hnffuage,  used  b  the  Scriptures  ?  Have  not  the  PrcpheU  who 
9fme  ae  ihejf  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  have  not  the  Apostles^ 
who  spake  the  things  freely  given  to  them  of  God,  not  in  the  words 
which  man^s  wisdom  taught,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught ;  ex* 
pressed  the  mind  of  G<xi  on  this  subject,  and  every  other,  in  the 
very  manner,  chosen  by  God  himsdf  f  Has  not  his  infinite  fiauth 
fidness  and  mercy,  then,  sufficiendy  guarded  every  honest  mind 
«gainst  this  erroneous  sin  ? 

But  if  Christ  be  not  the  true  Gon,  the  great  body  of  Christians 
have,  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  wholly  misunderstood  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  this  most  important  doctrine,  and  mistaken,  ii^- 
nitely,  the  real  character  of  their  Saviour.  Of  course,  tibe  Scrip- 
tures have  been  so  written,  as  that  the  natural  interpretation  of 
them  is  a  source  of  total  and  dreadful  error ;  even  of  that,  which 
they  themselves  denounce  in  terms  of  the  highest  reprobation  ;  viz. 
idolatry.  For  the  interpretation,  which  has  been  given  them  by 
the  great  body  of  Christians,  in  every  age  and  country  in  which 
they  have  existed,  is  beyond  a  controversy  the  natural  interpre- 
tation. That  men,  who  first  make  a  philosophical  system  of  religion, 
and  then  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  Scriptures  to  t7,  should  under- 
stand them  fekely,  cannot  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  they  should 
be  falsely  understood  by  the  great  body  of  mankind^  who  for  their 
religion  come  to  them  only  y  and  yet  the  way  of  holiness  be  still  a 
highway,  in  which  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err ;  is 
a  position,  which  is  yet  to  be  explamed. 
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